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Proceedings in Parhament 


BOOKVI 
Cdap. 7. 


1793. 


of part of the N'abob^s Country — -Dispute 
bctzvecn Lord Hobart and the Supreme Board — 
Capture of the Dutch Settlements, 

In 1793, the termination of the period assigned to 
.the exclusive privileges of the Company so nearly ap- 
proached, that the question of renendng the charter, 
and of confirming or changing the present system oT 
govemment, could no longer he deferred. People 
had now so generally acquired the habit of lifting 
their eyes to the management of national affairs; and 
equal treatment to all so forcibly recommended itself 
as the best rule of government, that the commcicial 
and manufacturing population were impelled to' make 
an effort, more than usually stiong, for the freedom 
of the Eastern tiade. The principal places of manu- 
facture and commerce, in“the kingdom; Liverpool, 
GIa«govv, Paisley, iHanchestcr, Norwich, Exeter; 
exhibited combinations of the' merchants and manu- 
factuicrs, uho passed the strongest resolutions; im- 
portuned the ministers; petitioned the Icgislrdwrc* 
and desired to have an opportunity of proving hov 
mucli the leal policy of commerce S\ ns \iolnt^d, an 
ilic wealth of the countiy' kept^do\\n,hy^hc monopo' 
of so l.argc a field of tiadeas that unhappily consign 
to the East IhuVa Company. ' ^ . 



relative to a Renewal of the Charter. 
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of tliat trade was advocated or claimed. Tliree such BOOKVi. 
reports were exliibited. They; were in the first 
instance . referred .to the . Committee of the Pri\^’- 1.793^ 
Council relating to trade and plantations ; and in the 
proper stage of the business were submitted to the 
House of Commons.' . 


On the .SSth of Februaiy, hlr. Dundas, in the 
House of Commons^ made, a display, of the pecuniary 
state of the Compan}^■ Fortunately for' the designs 
which were in agitation, the accounts of receipt and 
disbursement presented, just at* that moment, a 
balance, :of a large amount, on the favourable side. 
Of this circumstar)ce, the. greatest possible advantage 
was taken. Every thing which could be effected by 
the confident assertions, so potent in persuasion, of 
men of influence and power,. was done, to ca]>tivate 
the general mind with a prospect of Indian prosperity; 
to generate .a belief that a great fountain, whence a 
perennial stream of wealth would :flow. upon the 
British nation, was, by the '• wisdom of its rulers, 
secured to them in India. Estimates w.ere formed, 
with all the .airs of accuracy, or rather of .modera- 
tion, by .which it was . made to. appear, .tliat. the 
surplus, exhibited, by the. accounts , of tlie year imme- 
diately passed, would, in. future yearsv rather increase 
than diminish. And with profound solemnity an 'ap- 
propriation, if for 'perpetuity, was' proposed, ; of a ' 
large superaboimding sum, which v/.o.uldi'it jwas said,- 
be annually received fromJndia, .The eyes, of .meii 
were successfully dazzled and when;. Mr,;.Pundas. 
called out to, them, “ .Will :you, stop . the • tide of .so. 
much prosperity for untried theories,” those who 


knew but little either;about fhe jtheory or,the'praGtice 
of the case, that is, fhe greater numb'eiv \vere: easily •- 
made to believA that ihere was ;a' great, cA'tairity of 
securing what they w'ere told was .the, actual, jnfiux o.f 
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4 Supposed surplus Hevcnue, 

BOOKVI. wealth, if they persevered in the present course; a 
- great danger of losing it, if they allowed themselves 
1793 . drawn, by delusive prospects, into another. 

The friend of Mr. Dundas, and, as well from in» 
telleCt as from ofRcc, the advocate of liis schemes, I^Ir. 
Bruce, the historiographer of the Company, says, 
“ Upon no occasion, perhaps, have men’s minds been 
less prepared for a decision, on a subject of sucli mag- 
nitude and importance.”* It is, indeed, tnic, tlint 
the people were deplorably ignorant of the history 
and management of their East India afihii's ; and it 
Was, on this account, the more easy to make them 
throw tliemscives, mth blind confidence, upon the 
assertions of men, \\hosc knowledge was presumed 
from their situation and pretensions. 

An annual surplus of 1,2.39,241/. from the revenues 
and commerce of India, after paying the Company’s 
Indian charges of cyciy description, was assumed. 
Of this magnificent sum, the following distribution 
was to be made. In the first place, as most duo, it 
was pro])oscd, tliat 500,000/. should he annually 
appropriated to liquidate the debt of the Company 
contracted in India. But in the next place, it was 
patriotically determined, tlmt 500,000/. should be an- 
nually g^ven to tlic nation, fls tribute from its 
Indian dominion. With regard to t!»c remainder of 
the grand surplus, it was represented, by the Indian 
minister, as no more than equitable, that the merito- 
rious proprietors of East India stock stiould not be 
forgotten. He recommended an increase of diu'dend 
from eight to ten per cent. By this, 100,000/. more 


» Report on the XcgotbtJon between the llonooraLle Eati Indu 
Company and the Public, mpecting the Renewal of the Cotnjvinj'* 
excluihe Privilege ofTradc, for Twenty Year* froiti Mirch Ily 

John Bruce, Etq. M.P.. P. R.S. HjitortofTaphcr to the Ilonoouble 
India Company, p. IJ. 
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' Jmo to he appropriated. 

of the annual surplus would be absorbed. A circum- BOOKVI. 
stance, which might have excited suspicion, but which 
appears to have been perfectly guiltless of any such dis- 1793, 
agreeable effect, was this; that, amid all these promises 
of wealth, the Company was in want of pecuniary 
assistance ; and was to receive immediate authority 
for raising what was equivalent to a loan of 2,000,000/. 

It was not indeed to be called a loan. The 7iame of a 
loan, associated mth the idea of poverty, was at this 
time to be avoided. The Company were to be empower- 
ed to add 1,000,000/. tb their capital stock, which, being 
subscribed, on the faith, of a dividend of ten per cent., 
at 200 per cent., produced to the Company’s treasury a 
sum' of 2,000,000/. By this, it was said, the Conir 
pany’s bond debt in England would be reduced to 
1,.500,000/. The dividend upon this new capital' 
would exhaust 100,000/. more of the surplus revenue. 

Of the appropriation of the remainder, which, to show 
accuracy, and because even small sums are of great 
importance, was carried to the last degi’ee of minute- 
ness, it would here, hov'-ever, be out of place to render 
any account. 

After some affectation of discord between the Board 
. of Control and the Court of Directors, Mr. Dundas 
having even pretended iii parliament to believe it 
possible that the Company might decline to petition 
for the ' renewal of their charter on the terms which 
the minister desired to impose, the petition of the 
Company was presented to the House of Commons, 
and taken into consideration on the 23d of April. 

It was, to. some of the opposing members, a source 
of complaint, when a measure, on which interests of 
so much importance depended, and about which so 
profound an ignorance prevailed, was. to be considered 
and determined, that a committee, to collect and to 
, comnmnicate information, had not, as on former oc- 



8 • lieasomngs of Mr. Diiiitlas 

MOKVI. of tlie Privy Council slioiiki no longer be the boun-' 
ggjy pf His iMniestv’s choice. ' 

1793 ; ■ ’The second alteration regarded the' Indian trade. 
As an expedient, .for softening the 'opposition of the 
commercial bodies, it was devised, that tlie Company 
should afford annually not less than 3,000 tons of 
shipping, in which private individuals might on their 
own account -traffic with India, subject to the restric- 
tion of not exporting military stores,- or importing 
piece goods, and subject -also to the restriction of 
lodging imports- in the Company’s -wavebouses, and 
disposing of them at the Company’s sales. 

In adducing motives Ibr the approbation of these 
measures, Mr. Dundas Wt-is suecessful and 'unsuccess- 
ful : unsuccessful in offering any reasons which can 
now satisfy an enlightened inquirer, liut co'mplefcly 
successful in offering reasons wliich satisfied tlie bulk 
of bis auditory. IIc liegnn with what be knew to 
be, a favourite topic for a Britisii Parliament — the 
wisdom of. contempt for theory. On tiiis occasion, 
however, theory was treated by him witii unusual 
lenity; for though Mr. Dundas affirmed that the 
theories to which he was opposed 'did not hold true in 
the case for wliicli he had to provide; he was not 
very unwilling to allow that they held good in all 
other cases. The propositions, which Mr. Dundas 
here vilified by the name of theories, were two; 
the first, That the business of government, and the 
business of commerce, cannot, with advantage to the 
governed,' be lodged in the same hands; the second. 
That freedom is the life of commerce, and i-estraint 
and monopoly its bane. What argument did ,Mr. 
Dundas produce' to show that these proimsitions 
did not iiold true in the case of India? Iiidi.i. 
said ho, has hitherto liccn governed in contempt of 
them : ergo, they do not hold true in the case of 
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1793. 


in favour of his Plan. 

India. i\Ir. Dimdas, it is true, asserted also, that India BOOK vr. 
had been governed well ; but “ governed well,” in 
this case, means simply goDerned, and notliing more ; 

« governed,” someliow oi: other. As to tlie quality 
of the government, besides that.it was tlic gratuitous 
and interested assumption, therefore worth nothing, 
of JMr. Dundas, what is the standard of comparison ? 

India had been governed well, as compared with 
what? As compared witli thchigliest state of advan- 
tage in wliicli luunan nature is capable of being 
placed? This Mr. Dundas himself would not have 
ventured, even in his boldest moments of affirmation, 
to state. As compared with the ancient Mogul go- 
vernment? Was tliat tlie meaning of IMr. Dundas? 

A mighty boast ! That the pride of British legisla- 
tion should produce something not quite so bad as the 
despotism of barbarians. And tliis, even at that time, 
was a matter of doubt. It is, now, something more. 

If this, however, was the meaning ; the logic of the 
ministers and of parliament, .the one inventing, the 
other assenting, stood as follows : “ India, in the hands 
of a civilized people, has been governed, not quite so 
badly, say the ministers ; quite as badly, say other 
persons ; as when it was under the despotism of bar- 
barians : Therefore^ it is true, that the union of com- 
merce with government, and the monopoly of trade, 
are good things in India.” This is a logic by which 
a man ma)’^ be helped to a great variety of convenient 
conclusions. With Mr. Dundas, the Grand Vizir of. 
Constantinople might say. The empire of the Sub- 
lime Port is “ governed well ; ” ergo^ janisaries, and 
the bow-string, are excellent in the empire of the 
Sublime Port. The above reasoning Mr. Dundas 
corroborated by an established parliamentary axiom, 
which he often found of unspeakable utility. That ‘all 
eliange In matters of government is bad. Allow 



10 Jteasonings of j\Ir. Dtmdas 

B00K%7. this, and it followed, with undeniable certainty, tliat 
all change in the government of India was bad. On 
the other hand, if the absolute and universal truth of 
that celebrated axiom should be susceptible of dispute, 
all the oratory whicli Mr. Dundas expended on the 
topic-of change in. general, falls, unsupported, to ,thc 
ground, ) • . ' ' . . , 

> The particular change which his opponents con- 
templated, the removal of (he government of India 
from the hands of a commercial corporation, would, 
' he said, produce the follonnng effects ; It would retard 
the payment of the Company’s debts; it would clieck 
the growing commerce between the two countries; 
and it would endanger the allegiance of India. Me 
asked, if it would - be wise to incur so much danger 
for a thcoiy ? AVith regard to the first two of these 
bare, unsupported assumptions, which ought to have 
passed for nothing,, experience lias provided the 
answer/ . The government 1ms remained as , I^Ir. 
Dundas desired, and the Company, so far frem paying 
its ' debts, lias enormously cncrcascd them; it has 
remained as Itlr, Dundas desired, and the commerce, 
instead of increasing, has dwindled to n trille. That 
in a wcll-onicrcd attempt to improve the .mode of 
governing the people of India, there wn.s ’ any (thing 
to weaken' their allegiance, ’ is so evidently untnic, 
that it is only wonderful there should lie a legislative 
assembly, in a civilircd country*, in whicli it could lx* 
asserted without dcririon and disgraa*. 

All' this danger,” .said the Indian minister, “ (o 
be. incurred for. a. theory ?” First, Mr. Dundns’s 
eagerness to escape from. Uieory lias not, avoided the 
danger, Jnit realiztyl n grt'at pnrtof.it.' Secondly, 
wlicn he treats the tvord i/ie'oiy ; when all that cla^s 
of polltieians, to wliidi he b'dungvd, lre.*it the word 
theory, with so much contempt, what is it thry 
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in fffvoiir of his Pla}i. 

mean ? Thought : All application of tlie, thinking bookvi. 
powers to the business of government,' they ' call Cuap/t. 
theory-; every thing, in short, except mechanical 
trudging in a beaten track. In the present case, 
thought, appl}nng the results of experience, to the 
circumstances of India, endeavoured to foresee what 
mode of government -would be attended with the 
happiest effects : But if ever thought, in consequence 
of this operation, recommends, any thing different in 
government from that ■\^tiic]i actually exists, it is by 
Mr. Dundas and his fellows, to receive the name of 
theory, and to be exploded. All the good which 
now exists, will you sacrifice it to a theory ? ” When 
thought has accurately weighed the value of that 
which exists, and accurately weighed the value of 
that which may be got by a change ; and, after all 
that is good and evil on both sides is maturely con- 
sidered, pronounces. deliberately that the second value 
is greater than the first ; what is meant by asking, 

' whether it is v'ise to sacrifice so much good to a 
theoiy ? Is it not asking us whether it is wise to sa- 
crifice the less good to the greater ? In such cases the 
answer is. That it is wise, to sacrifice so much good 
to theory. It is only' an abuse of language to express 
the facts in such inappropriate terms; ' 

Mr. Dundas said, that no two persons agreed, in 
. the substitutes which were proposed for the pi’esent 
plan. This, too, however ridiculous, is a. standing 
argument against improvement. Yet it 'is not thq 
question, vidiether few or many schemes are proposed ; 
but Avhether any of them’-, is good.; Jt would be. a 
strange ' maxim of government, that, where a great 
end is in view, and men have different opinions about 
the means, in that case all power of choice should be 
extinguished, and! things -must remain as-they-are.- 
How numerous soever the oninions, it is still the busi- 



1 2 Keaioithfgs of Tilr. Dimdas 

BOOKVJ, jiess of nasdom to inquitc what is best ; and talcc the 
‘ most effectual measures for canying it into happy 

3793. execution. It is worthy of particular regal’d, that 
almost all the general arguments of those who oppose 
the improvement of 'political institutions, may thus 
be traced up to one assumption ; viz. Tliat the origi- 
nal condition of human beings, the brutal savage 
state, ought never to have been altered : and tliat all 
those men who have labotned to make human nature 
what it is, ought to be condemned as nicked. 

Among his otlier arguments, or more properly 
speaking liis assertions, Itlr. Dimdas affirmed, that tlic 
surplus revenue of India could not be cairicd to Eng- 
land, which he affectedly called rca//^/ng, but by the 
Company's trade.* There is nothing, it appears from 
experience, too absurd, to pass for an argument in nii 
mstocratlcal assembly, 'fhat neither money, nor 
goods could be conveyed from India to England, ex- 
cept by the East India Company, was a proposition 
which it required no ordinnr}’'sharc of credulity to 
digest. Experience, moreover, has proved, nliat n 
knowledge of the tlicoiy' of man would have foretold, 
that there would be no surplus i-cvenuc to bring. 

Mr. Dimdas made use of other assertions. lie 
asserted, tiiat five trade would produce colonization ; 
and that colonization would produce the loss of 
India. Unhappily, it is almost impossible to cstnhli'Ji 
any considerable number of Eiunpcaus in India ; 
because the nalivc.s subsist upoii so little, that the 
wages of labour arc too low to enable Europeans to 
'lire. If it were jio>siblc, nothing would lie of so 
much advantage, both to the people of India, and to 
'Ibejicoplc of England. 

As a weight to counterbalance the arguments of 
• (hose who pleaded fortlicse|iamlion of the commerce 
from the govcnimcnt of India, and for the dhsolulion 



in favour of his Plan. 


Id 


of the Company, Blr. Dnnclas delivered it as liis old, BOOKVr. 
and, after niiicli time and cxj)erience, his present and *' 
confirmed opinion, tliat, if the patronage of India 1*^93, 
were added to the other sources of the influence of 
the crown, ' it Avould be suflicient to ensure to the 
crown a majority in both houses of parliament, and 
would destroy the substance of tlie constitution,- 
through the medium of its forms. The patronage 
of India was transferred to the crown. It was the 
express purpose of tlie declaratory act of 17 SS, to 
place the goverament of India fully and completely 
in the hands of tlie ministers. Is the patronage of 
the Admiralty Board, the patronage of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, or that of the Lord Clianccllor 
less ministerial patronage, because it is liy these func- 
tionaries it is dispensed ? “Was it possible to give to 
ministers the unlimited power over the government 
of India, and not to give the benefit of the patronage 
along with it ? 

The two great crimes of which the government in 
India had been accused %vere ; pillage of the natives ; 
and wars of conquest. The present bill, Mr. Dundas 
asserted, would cure these evils. How ? It had two 
expedients for that purpose : The land-tax was now 
fixed : And the Governor-General was responsible to 
parliament. 

For annexing salaries to the Board of Control, and 
enabling his Majesty to make any body a Commis- 
sioner, little trouble in search of a reason seems to 


have been thought necessary. Without a salary, and 
without a choice of other persons than members of 
the Privy Council, no body, said Mr. Dundas, could 
be got who would keep the office so long, or attend 
■* to its business so much, as to be capable of taking a 
useful part in its management. Nine years before, 
•was this incapable of being foreseen ? But foresight 
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BOOKVI all the Influence created by the patronage of India : 
a fact which, at this time, IMr. Pitt did not aflect to 
179S. dispute: It was only to 'assert, that tliis influence, 
when it was got, was oP inconsiderable importance. 
This was to contradict lus own arguments against 
the bill of Mr. Fox ; and to recant ever}' assertion by 
which he had successfully coveied it with’ odium. 
It was also to contradict the principal argument by 
which Mr. Dundas had defended the propriety of con- 
tinuing the government of India in the hands of a 
commercial company. But it did not subvert the 
tnith, that a mass of wealth equivalent to all the 
lucrative ofliccs in India, ready to be employed by 
the Crown, in purchasing the co-operation of those 
who were appointed to check it, would contribute 
largely to convert the checking into a confederate 
body i and to establish a fatal union of lung and par- 
liament upon the ruin of the people. 

The V lews of the parties who demanded, on this 
occasion, a change in the management of Indian 
affairs, arc too nearly the same with the view s, w hich 
have 'already been discussed, of preceding parties, 
to require any particuhr examination. The mer- 
chants petitioned chiefly for freedom of trade. On 
what grounds of reason. Jins been, as far ns compa- 
tible with the nature of the present undertaking, 
already disclosed. The political change w hich most 
of the complaining parties appeared to contemplate, 
was the transfer of the details of government from 
• the Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers. 
On svhat ground, it appears to me, that the transfer 
of power which has already been made from the 
Court of Directors to his Majesty’s ministers is not 
an improvement, and, by parity of reason, that any 
further transfer would not be an improvement, has 
been seen in my explanation of the nature of the 
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instrument for the good government of India, which BOOK vi. 
was provided, by Mr. Pitt, in tlie Board of Control. 

To communicate tire whole of the impression, made 1793; 
upon a mind, whicli has taken a survey of; the go- 
vernment of India, by the' East India Company, more 
completely through the whole of its: action,; 
than was* ever taken before, and which has hot spared 
to bring forward into the same light the unfavourable 
and the favourable points, it' may be necessary to 
state; and this I conceive to be the most convenient 
occasion for stating, Tliat, in regard to inieiition, 

I know no governmcul, either iii ])ast or present 
times, that can Ire placed equally higli rvith that 
of the East India Company ; Tliat I can hardly 
point out an occasion on which the schemes they 
have adopted, and even the particular' measures 
they pursued, were not by themselves considered as 
conducive to the' welfare of the people Whom they 
governed; That I know no government which has 
on all occasions shomi so much of a disposition to 
make sacrifices of its own interests to the'interests of 
the people whom it governed, and which has, in fact, 
made so many and such important sacrifices ; That,, 
if the East India Company have . been so little suc- 
cessful in ameliorating the 'practical operation of their, 
government, it has been owing chiefly to the disad- 
vantage of their situation^ distant a voyage of several 
months from the scene of action, and* to that imper- 
fect knowledge which. Was common to them, with 
almost all their countrynien ; but that they have 
never erred so much, as when, distrusting, their own 
knowledge^ they have followed the directions of men 
Whom they unhappily, thought wiser than themselves, ' 
viz. practical Statesmen,- ‘and : Lawyers ; And that, 
lastly, in i the highly important point of the servants,- 
or subordinate agents of government, there is nothing 
VOL. VT. ' c '• 



IS " sir John Shore Governor-General, 

TOOK W. in the world to be compared with the East India Com- 
P™J', whose servants, as a body, have not only exhi- 
1793. Wted a portion of talent which forms a'contrast witli 
that of the ill-chosen instruments of other govern- 
ments; hut have, except in some remarkable in- 
stances, as that of the loan transactions with the 
Nabob of Arcot, maintained a n'rtue, which, under 
the temptations of their situation, is worthy of tlie 
highest applause. 

For the immediate successor of Lord Cornwallis, 
choice was made of Mr. Shore, a civil sen'ant of the 
Company, whose knowledge of the revenue system 
. of India was held in peculiar esteem. Pacific habits, 
and skill in revenue, were possibly regarded as means 
abundantly necessary for realizing those pccnniaiy 
promises, which had been so loudly. and confidently 
' made to both the parliament and people of England. 

About the same time that Mr. Shore, dignified for. 
his new station with the title of Sir John Shore, 
succeeded to the substantial power of the government 
of Bengal, its nominal sovereign, the Nabob Muba- 
rek ul Dowla died, after a life of thirty-seven years, 
and a reign of twenty-three. He left twelve sons 
and thirteen -daughters, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son tlzcer ul Dowla, who was solemnly pro- 
claimed at Calcutta on the GSth of September. 

The first important circumstance which solicited 
the attention of the new Governor-General, was the 
appearance of an approaching rupture Iietwcen two 
of the late confederates; the Nizam, and the Mah- 
rattas. The views, upon one another, of thc'c two 
states, had undergone no permanent alteration from 
the union to which the desire of sharing in the spoils 
ofTippoo had given a temporary- c.xistencc. Inter- 
. vening circumstances had nearly matured into act 
their inimical designs. 
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t 

The treat}’’ of alliance, ofiensive and defensive, BOOKVi. 
between the English, the Nizam, and jMahrattas, *' 
included a mutual guarantee against the common 1793. 
object of their hatred and appreliensions, the sove- 
reign of IMysore. - l''Ins guarantee Lord Cornwallis 
appears to have tliought of great importance for 
English security. It follows, that he must have ex- 
pected greater benefit from the co-operation of the 
Nizam and Mahrattas, in case of an attack, than 
mischief from entanglement in the wars to which the 
turbulent politics of these native states would cer- 
tainly give occasion. The mode in Avhich the con- 
tracting parties were to act, in accomplishing the ob- 
jects of the guarantee, was leR, in the treaty concluded 
previously to the war, to be settled by subsequent 
regulation. So much had the Governor-General this 
affair of the guarantee at heart, tliat he endeavoured, 
as soon after the war as possible, to secure it by an 
express treaty devoted to that particular object. It 
was, however, to be an extraordinary treaty; for 
Lord Cornwallis, not being altogether without fore- 
sight of the erils likely to abound from an obligation 
to take a part in the w^ars which the Nizam and 
Mahratfas might Idndle, was for inserting an article, 
by which the allies were not to assist one another, 
except, just when ’they pleased; or, as he chose to 
express it, “ until they were convinced that the party 
requiring assistance had justice on his side, and all 
measures of conciUation had proved fruitless.” ^ ' 

A draught of a treaty, to this effect, was trans- 
mitted to the courts of Hyderabad and Poonah. The 

1 Letter from Governor-General to the Resident at Poonah, dated 7 th 
August, 1792. Colonel Wilks says, on this occasion, “ The policy 
of his Mahratta allies was in direct and systematic opposition to every < 
thing explicit and definite in its connexion with other powers.” In 
this vvay, it might be supposed, that this yvas a clause exactly to suit 
them. 
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Nizam, though fully sensible that the English alone 

^ stood between him and destruction, was yet encou- 

17937 raged to the hope of drawing his profit out of tlie 
eagerness for this treaty whieli the Governor-General 
displayed. A dispute had already sprung up between 
him and Tippoo Spltan. The Nabob of Xernoul was 
the dependant of, the Nizam. On that chief Tippoo 
was urging claims which the Nizam contested. When 
solicited on the sulyect of the treaty, the Nizam det 
manded, as the price of his consent, the support of 
the English in the affair with Tippoo. This behai 
viour, the English, who knew their advantnge.s, 
treated as a crime ; and expressed so much of nngcr, 
that the Nizam w.as eager to redeem his offence by 
unlimited complaisance. 

■ As the power of the Mahrathas was different, so 
was their temper. Spiie Poonah councils were still 
governed by Nana Fumaveze, who now despairing 
of assistance from the English to support him against' 
the dc.signs of Scindia, opposed to the importunities 
of the Governor-General, on the subject of his treaty, 
evasion and delay. ' At last the Slahratta minister 
produced a sketch of a treaty of guarantee to which 
lie e.xprcssed his willingness to accede, but involving 
terms, the acceptance of wfu'ch, it is probiififc, he ifiif 
not expect. Among these was an engagement for 
realizing the claims of chout upon ttlic dominions of 
Tiiipoo. 

The Mahrattas svcrc jc.alous of the enlarged, and' 
growing power of the English. They were impa- 
tient to reap the spoils of the feeble Nizam ; an acqui- 
sition, to which they regarded the connexion of 
that prince « ith the English ns the only obstniction. 
Scindia, whose power had been so greatly increased, 
now exerted a decisive influence on the SInbralla 
councils ; and entertained designs of future grandeur. 
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Sihialivu of' the ISixam. 

\viih which llie ascendancy, or rather tlie existence, BOOKVl. 
of the English in India was altogether incompatible. 7 - 
He was not solicitous to disguise his hatred of the 
connexion between them and llic Nizam ; or the 
satisfaction with which he regarded the ])Ower of 
Tippoo, as a counterpoise to the still more formidable 
power of the English. 

After a negotiation of more than a year, the acces- 
sion of the jMahrattas to tlie union so fondly projected 
by Lord Cornwallis, w'as regarded as hoiieless. The 
Nizam, who saw in their aversion to the jn’oposed 
engagements, a design of holding themselves at liberty 
to fall upon him, was kindled to an ardent pursuit of 
the guarantee ; and urged upon the English govern- 
ment the propriety of concluding tluj treaty singly 
with him ; as it could be no reason, because a third 
party ssyerved from its engagements, that the other 
two should abandon theirs.^ It entered, however, 
into the policy of Sir John Shore, to avoid whatever 
could excite the jealousy of the JMahrattas: The 
English government, accordingly, declared its satis- 
faction with the verbal acquiescence of the Nizam 
and on the part of the JMahrattas, with a promise, 
incidentally given, that they would act agreeabl}^ to 
existing treaties. 

The Nizam became at last so much impressed with 
the prospect of the dangers around him, that on the ^ 

1 st of January, 1794, Sir John Kennaway,' the English 
resident at Hyderabad, described him to the Governor- 
General, as prepared to form, with the English, en-’ 
gagements, which -would render them masters of his, 
country for ever ; and urged .the vdsdom of not al- 
lowing so favourable an opportunity to escape.^ 

' Sir John Malcolm thinks this good reasoning, p. 142. 

See his dispatch to the' Governor- General, dated Hyderabad, 1st 
Jan. 1794. The words of Sir John Malcolm, reporting, and applauding 
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Situation of tht 'Nizam. 

JTie course into n^hfch the Mahrattas had been 
guided, by impulse of the circumstances in which 
t^hey were placed, very highly favoured the extension 
of their dominion, by gradual encroachments upon 
the slothful and improvident governments of Indio. 
Enabled, from the nature of their country, and their 
slate of society, to exercise nith advantage a conti- 
nual war of depredation against the surrounding 
states, they were often ^bribed to forbearance, by 
those who could find no other security against their 
ravages. The terms of this agreement came at last 
to be fixed, at a fourth part of the revenues of the 
country which they consented to spare. This was 
an opening, at which the stronger party generally 
found the means of introducing whatever was required 
for the final subjugation of the country. The fourth 
part of the revenues was always a disputed sum ; 
and ns the hlahrattas endeavoured to make it appear 
to he greater than it really was, the government of 
the country endeavoured to make it less. Nothing 
is ever paid by an Indian government, so long as it 
can help it; least of all, an odious tribute. The 
Mahratta chout therefore was seldom paid, except 
by tlie terror of a hlabratta army ; and by conse- 
quence it was almost always in arrear. Vnder the 


this advicf, orcttorthj of insertion. **In ilili [thediipatch In qiici- 
lion3 the resident stales his eonrictiou, that »he eireumitances in which 
the court of Hyderabad was then placed, and die chancier of ihose hy 
whom it was ruled, were such, as gare os an opportHnliy, which it 
Stas wise and politic to ose, to esubliiti in influence and power in its 
councils, which would enable os to command.its future exettiom, and 
benefit from its resources under any crenu ihai could ?<ciir.’’ Sketcli, 
&c. p. 144. Theojiinion of two such diitingutihed fonctlonarirs of 
thc*ComF«y» »o diornujhly comersanl in the politics of Indu, reipecl- 
the real import of those enpa-emenii, by which the natire IVinees 
-cccptcd ihcCompaiw's troops as the instrument of their defenee, is 
more itimuellve a. ihrawln; iy« «P»» ‘'i' I'rpocti'J “f i'eeeeJi!).-, 
jlun the plein ileeliiis of n.b.tiioenl tmiei. 
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pretension of security against imposition and delay in BOOKVi. 
the receipt of the choiit, the Mahrattas as often as 
possible insisted upon sending their own officers into ^ 
the country to collect it. This gave them a power 
of interference in every measure of the government, 
and the support of a body of partisans, who, exer- 
cising the powers of Indian tax-gatherers, were 
masters of the property, and to a great degree of the 
person of every man subject to their exactions. 

The dominions of the Nizam had long' sustained 
the Mahratta chout ; and previous to the connexion 
which was formed between the Hyderabad govern- 
ment and Lord Cornwallis, the Mahrattas exercised 
so great nn authoiity in his country, that the minister 

of the Nizam was more attentive to the wishes of 

/ 

the Mahrattas than the commands of his master. 

During the necessity of exertion against Tippoo, and 
the union formed for his subjugation, the Mahrattas 
had yielded to a temporary , relaxation of their influ- 
ence over the country of the Nizam. But they now 
intended to resume it with improvements ; and a long 
arrear of chout afforded the pretext for interference. 

The English government offered its mediation. 

The ready acceptance of the Nizam was riot' ai 
matter of doubt. . The Mahrattas employed evasion ; 
and as soon as they were convinced that the inter- 
position of the Governor-General would certainly 
not be with arms, they treated his -mediating propo- 
sitions with frigid indifference. ■ 

A circumstance, calculated to alarm the English 
government, occurred. Tippoo Sultan had an army 
in the field, and either intended, or under terror was 
suspected of intending, a confederacy with the Mah- 
rattas for the subjugation of the Niz^m. The ques- 
tion was, what course it now behoved the English 
government to pursue. 



2i . The English decline Interference 

BOOK VI. By the treaty of- allfanco, the Nizam, it miglit he 
urged, u-as entitled to the assistance of tlie Englisli 
179t. against Tippoo; and so little were. they released 
from pieir engagement, ' by the infidelity of the Itfah- 
jattas," that they were rather bound to compel them 
to, fulfil the. conditions of a treaty, of which the par- 
ties .were implied' guarantees.' Besides, the Nizam 
had declared, that his accession to the alliance against 
Tippoo was founded, not upon any confidence which 
he could place in Mahratlai but on that alone which 
he’reposed in English,’ faith: Receiving him into the 
alliance upon this declaration was a virtual pledge, 
that the protection to which he looked from tlie 
Ertglish was not to dcjiend upon that security uhich 
ho expressly rojccted: To make it depend upon that 
security, was, therefore, a breach of cng.agcment. At 
the time when the Nizam, confiding in the security 
6f English protection, took part with the English, 
the value attached to his alliance was such, that it 
would have been purchased with engemess at the 
expense of an* engagement ofiensivo and defensive 
with himself. 'W^ould the Nizam, being attacked by 
Tippoo, have been entitled to assistance from the 
English, if defended hy the Mnhrattas ? And wasjhis 
titld less, when about to be attacked by Tippoo, with 
the IMnhrattas conjoined? Such a disappointment 
in hopes on which he had staked the v cry existence 
of his throne, could not do less than ensure to the 
English the enmity of the Nizam. Nor could tlie 
English abandon him, without the aiipcarancc at once 
of weakness and infidelity ; without descending from 
that high station in uhich they non- over-nircd the 
Princes of India, as uell by the terror of their arms, 
as the purity of their faith. 

Considerjitions prc-sented tlicinsrlvcs of an opposite 
tendency. If the co-operatiun of till the parties in a 
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treaty •were necessary to the attainment of its end, book vi. 
and the defection of any one of them rendered the at- ‘ ' 
tainment of the end no longer possible, the defection 1794.. 
of one dissolved, of course, the obligation of all. 

. Again, the treaty of alhance, betv’^een the English, 
the Nizam, and the h'lahrattas, bound the parties’ not 
to assist the enemies of one another. In the case, 
therefore, of a war between any two of the parties, 

.the third could not interfere. In such a case, the 
neutrality of the third party was that wliicli the terms 
of the treaty ’expressly required. If the friendship 
of the Nizam Avbuld be lost ; if the opinion which 
prevailed of English power, and of the tenacity of 
English engagements, .should endure a slight and 
temporary diminution, war was beyond comparison a 
greater evil. It was impossible for any body to 
suppose, that a war against Tippoo and the Mahrattas 
■'would be easily sustained. And ns the revenue of 
the Company was confessedly unequal to the expen- 
diture of •war, a protracted contest was to be regarded 
as pregnant with ruin. Even the destruction of the ■ 

Nizam could not be considered as adding to the dan-' 
gefs- of the English; since, after ' subverting ' that 
power, the Mahrattas and Tippoo were much more 
likely to make war upon one another than to' combine 
.their arms .for an. attack upon the British state. .Fi- 
nally; ])y the act of parliament the Company’s servants 
were clearly prohibited from interfering^in the quarrels 
of the’ native princes, and from taking up arms against 
•them, unless to oppose'an actual invasion of the British 
' provinces. , - 

By these considerations, the mind of the Governor- 
General was determined ; and he purposed to leave 
the Nizam toMiis fate. TJiat such a determination 
was contrary to the' expectations upon which the 
Nizam was' induced to >eiiter into the alliance. 
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Nature of^ the Unglish Policy. 

^OK VI. expectations Tvhicli for timt purpose he ^vas encour- 
aged to entertain, there seems no reason to doubt. 

179t. The difEculties of the Governor-General, and tiie dis- 
appointment of the Nizam, were created by the 
looseness of the treaty. Two obvious cases, tlic 
authors of that treaty had not been able to foresee ; 
First, if one of the three contracting^ parties were at- 
tacked by Tippoo, and one of the two who in that 
case were bound to assist siiould dedine; Secondly, 
if one of the three were attacked, and one of the two, 
who ought to assist, instead of assisting should join 
the aggressor. There w’as nothing in the treaty 
which determined what w'as to be done by the third 
party in either of those cases. 

If Tippoo had attadeed tlje English, and th'cMah- 
rattas had either not assisted, or joined in the attack, 
it may bo strongly suspected that the English, in 
that case, would not have lield the Nizam i*clenscd 
from his engagement. 

The opinion has also'bccn urged, and it is not wdth- 
out probability, that, by declaring Uicmsclvcs bound 
to protect the Nizam, the Englisli would not have 
involved themselves in the calamitic.s of war, but 
W'ould have prevented liostililies by tlic terror of their 
interference.' 

When once the Englibh have thoroughly imbibed 
the dread of au enemy, Tippoo, or any other ; that 
dread, after the cause of it is weakened, or, peradven- 
lurc, wholly removed, continues for a long time to 
w'arp their policyv^ In the opinion of the Governor- 
General, gi*cat danger still impended over the Com- 
pany by the existence of Tippoo: The Nizam he 
TC'nirdcd as too weak; the IMnhrattns alone as sufii- 
ciently pow'crful to yield a counterpoise to that de- 


■» Thu opimon h girtn wilh eoafidence bjS:r John Maltolax- 
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tested sovereign : His poHc}’^, therefore, was to retain, bookvi. 
at some cost, tlie friendship • of the Mahrattas ; and 
for this purpose not to grudge the sacrifice of the 
Nizam. 

He w'as relieved from a portion of his difficulties 
by the assurance tliat, if Tippoo had entertained the 
project of an attack upon the Nizam, it was now laid 
aside. In the dispute between the Nizam and Mah- 
rattas, the treaty, he thouglit, created, certainly, no 
.obligation to interfere. 

In the opinion of Sir John Malcolm, an obligation' 
existed, which cannot fail to be considered as a little 
extraordinary. He scews to say, for it is seldom that 
a rhetorical writer is entirely free from ambiguit)'', 
that the native powers, by joining the Englisli in any 
war in which they were engaged, established a right, 
which nothing but tlieir own misconduct could ever 
forfeit, to tlieir friendship, and to protection against 
any power to whom by that conduct they might have 
given offence.^ He adduces Lord Cornwallis as a 
party to this speculation ; who, ** in his letter, under 
date the 28tli of February, 1790, to the resident at '' 
Pobnah, declared, that the JMahratta slate, by acting 
against Tippoo in concert with the British govern- 
ment, liecame entitled, in reason and equit}’-, to a de- 
fensive alliance against that piince, even though no 
previous engagement existed.” If this proposition 
means any thing real; and if assistance in war creates 
an obligation to assistance in return, except an obli- 
gation of which the party obliged is alone to judge, 
in other words an obligation binding him only when 
agreeable, that is, no obligation at all ; the receipt of 
.assistance in Avar is a snare, which carries ruin in its 
consequences, and ought for ever to be shunned. 


5 Sketch, &c. p. 167. 
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800KVI One little consequence,, in the piesent instance, it 
' tvould appear that Sir John iMalcolni o\ erlooked. 

1735. Nizam and Mahrattas were about to go to h ar : 
The English had receiied assistance fiom both ^of 
them : The English wcie therefore hound to lend 
assistance to both of them : that is, to send one body 
of English troops to fight against another. 

. Before hostilities commenced hetuecn the Suhah- 
dar and the Mahrattas, jrahd.ajec Scindia died. The 
pon er of this chief, and his acendancy in the hfah- 
ratta confederacy, had lately been so grcat.'that his 
death was "expected to produce consideiahle changes ; 
and the resident at Poonah thought it probable, that 
the opportunity might he so improved, as to CfTcct an 
adjustment between the Nizam and Mahrattas. The 
Governor-General howci er n onld not risk ofieiico to 
the Poonah government, by any sort of intcrfeience 
more forcible than words ; and the successor of Mah- 
dajec Scindia, his nephew Doulut Row, soon assembled 
his army fiom tlie remotest parts of Ins dominions, 
and obtiiincd an ascendancy at once in the Poonah 
councils, and in the confederacy n hich n as Ibrming 
against the dominions of the Nizam. ‘ 
iThe Nizam was the party in danger, but the fiist 
in the field. lie .adianccd toBcdci, if not nilh n 
view to actual aggression, at least nith a view to 
intciferc in the internal afiairi ol the Mnhrattn go- 
vemment, a considerable time before the movement 
of flic Mahnatta annics. Enrl> in March, 1795, the 
advanced corps of the Mnhrattn nnny,under the com- 
mand of Doulut Row Scindia, approached ; and the 
Nizam advanced fiom Bcdcr to meet him. A goiicml 
action took place. Both armies were thioviii into 
some confusion, and neither obtained niiv coiisiih mlile 
advantage, lint the women of the Ni/-iin wen- 
fiightcncd ! and under their infliiciitc he rciicattal 



the Nizam ajid Mahmttas. ipg', 

from the scene of action during the night. He sought BOOK v 
protection in the small fort of Kurdlah, where the ^ 
Mahrattas had the advantage of .terminating the war 
without another blow. The fort is completely sur- 
rounded by hillsi except at one particular- spot. The 
Mahrattas took possession of this outlet, by which 
they completely shut up the Nizam, and cut him off - 
from supplies. After remaining some weeks in this 
miserable situation, he found himself at the mercy of 
his enemy, and concluded a peace bn terms which they 
were pleased to dictate. The' particulars' of the 
treaty were not fuUy made -known; but, beside es- 
tablishing all their former claims, the hlahrattas com- 
pelled him to cede'' to them a country of thirty-five 
lacs revenue, including the celebrated fort of Doulut- 
abad ; to pay three crores of rupees, one third imme- 
diately, the rest by instalments of twenty-five lacs per 
annum ; and to give up, as ,a hostage for the perform- 
ance of these conditions, his minister Azeem ul Om- 
rah, whose abilities had for some time been the great 
support of his throne ; who was the zealous friend of 
the English connexion ; and a firm opponent of the ' 
Mahrattas. 

No part of the conduct of the English’ had more 
offended the Nizam,' than the refusal to permit his 
two battalions, of British troops to accompany him to 
the war. As the Mahrattas were the great source 
from .which he apprehended danger, an expensive 
force which could not be employed against the Mah- • 
rattas was a loss, rather than advantage. He, there- 
fore, shortl)'^ afteiyhis return to Hyderabad, intimated 
his desire to dispense 'with the service of the English 
battalions ; and they marched to the territories of the 
Company. ' 

The Subahdar of Deccan had never, from the time 
of Bussy, been without French officers in his service. 

S 





^2 English Rehiions uith the Ntzatn find .Mahrattas 

SOOKVI. in contending’ with the jilahratta, his principal dc- 
HAP, 7, pemjQnce must rest. The value of hi Raymond’s 
- 1795. corps had risen in his estimation by the actirity 
which it had displayed in tlie reduction of Ali Jali. 
Its numbers and appointments w ere increased ; ad- 
ditional lands for its support were assigned to its 
commander; and arsenals and foundaries were es- 
tablished for , its equipment;.. The abilities of hi. 
Raymond qualified him to improrc the farourable 
sentiments of his. Prince; ,tbc discijfiine .and equip- 
ment of his corps were carried to the highest per- 
. fection, of which his circumstances would admit; 
and his connexions with the principal officers of the 
govei nment were , industriously cultivated and en- 
larged. ^ He was not anxious to avoid those little 
disphays, by \\ hich the fe.ars and hatred of th? Eng- 
were most likely; to he infl.amcd. , Tlie colours of the 
frcuch republic as ere borne by his battalions; and 
thO'C.ap 'of liberty avas engraved on their buttons. 
While a detachment of this corps avas stationed on 
the fiontier of the Company’s territories, a partial 
mutiny avas raised in a battalion of ^ladras sepoys. 
It avas lascribed, of course, to the intrigues of the 
French abominable- officers. Whether this aa ns, or 
aa as not the fact ; two natiac Connnissioned officers, 
avith a number of men, aacnt over to the French. , , 
It.aaasbyno means avithout jealousy and appre- 
hension, that the English goaemment beheld the 
progress of a French interest in the councils of the 
Niram. That Prince' dccl.ircd his readiness to dis- 
miss tlie rival corps, proaided the Engli-h subsidiary 
force aa-as so incre.aseil, and its service so regulated, .as 
to render it available for his defence. This, boaaever, 
the desire of st.anding fair aaith the iMalirattns dis- 
suaded, and a succcd.anciim aans dcaised. It 'ains 
thmiglit cxpi'dicnt to encourage the entrance ofjiiig- 
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lish adventurers into the service of the Nizam, who book VI. 
might form a .rival corps to counterbalance the 
French. But the English were less qualified than 1795 , 

- the French for this species of adventure; there was no 
man to be found whose abilities and address could 
balance those of M. Bajmond ; and this project to- 
tally failed. 

An event in the mean time occurred, which ma- 
terially affected the politics of this part of India. 

On the 27 th of October, 1795, happened the death 
of the young Pesliwa, hladlioo Ron' ; and introduced 
the most serious divisions among the Mahratia chiefs. 

Nanah Furnavese desired to place upon the vacant 
throne an infant whom he could use as a 'tool; 

Bajee Row, undoubted heir, the son of Ragoba, was 
supported b}-- the influence of Scindia. In these cii- 
CLimstances, Nauali Furnavese was anxious to 
strengthen himself by the alliance of tlie Nizam, 

He released Azeem'ul Omrah; opened a negotiation 
with that minister on behalf of his master ; and con- 
cluded a treaty by which all the cessions extorted at 
Kurdlah were resigned.. In the mean time, Scindia 
hastened to Pobnah ndtli an army which Iiis rival 
was unable to oppose ; and Bajee Row v,:as placed 
upon the musnud of Poona. The treaty with the 
minister of the Nizam was of course annulled ; but a 
new one was concluded, by which the Nizam was re- 
quired to make good only one-fourth of the cessions 
and payments which had been fixed by the conven- 
tion' of Kurdlah. 

The intercourse with Tippoo, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir .Tohn. Shore, was bounded by the exe- 
cution.' of the treaty of Seringapatam.' When the 
sons of Tippoo wjere restored/ the officer who' con- 

^ 29 th March, 1704. 
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~ J^ects of Misgovehtmcnt in Ou^c. 

^OK!vr. ducted them was empowered to make ovci^ures to-* 
-- * wards a more amicable connection, provided a fa- 

1755. vourable disposition appeartx! on the part of the 
Sultan. < But the pride of that 'Prince was too much 
wounded to consort ^vith friendship; and on this oc- 
casion, the t 3 *i’ant. as the English called him, dis- 
dained to practise hjpocris}% He received the officer 
ndth frigid civility. ‘ i , 

- Though 31,ord Cornwallis, upon taking the reins of 
the ^Compan 3 ’’s government, had agreed w’ith tlic 
Nabob of Oude, that the government of lus country 
should be divided into.tu'o parts, of whicli the one, 
namcl)', the business of defence, and all transaction 
with foreign states, should bcl6ng to t!»c Company, 
and the other, namely, the internal administration, 
including the collection of the revenue, the coercion 
of the people, and the distribution of justice, should, 
without interference or corttrol, belong to himself; 
the English rulers had, 'nevertheless, observed the 
extraordinary vices of his govcmmctit with great 
fioHcitudo, os leading necessarily to Uiat desolation of 
the country, with wliich the payment of the Com- 
pan 3 '’s subsidy would soon be incompatible. ' On (he 
* visit of Lord Cornwallis to Lucknow, in the first 
year of his administration, I cannot,** he said, ex- 
press how much I was concerned, during my sliort 
residence at tlie capital of the Vizir, and my progre^^ 
thrbugh his dominions, to be witness of the disordered 
state of liis 'finances and government, and 'of the dc* 
solated appearance df the countr}'.” * The Directors, 

Lcticr from Lord ComwalUi, ditei!, “ On l!ie Cange*, jCth Nof. 
178?;” Paper* relaliog U> Indu, printed by the House of Common* In 
I B06, No. S. p. 4. In the wrac I«{er hli LonUhIp #3y», the Nabob, 

“ urged, tsapologlc*— that uhilit he «a» noicerum of ihc ctient of 
our demand* upon him, he had no real Interest In being reonomirti 
m hli cxpenic*; and tlist while v,< interfered In ihe Iniemal manage- 
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Effects of Misgommment in Oude. 

an extraordinary candour, declared, that the BOOK VL 
vices of the native government were not, the only 
cause of this desolation; that for a great part of it. 1795 . 
the vices of their own administration were justly ac- 
countable. “ Under a system,” they say, “ defective 
in almost every part of it, and the abuses which arose 
out of that system, the present unfortunate state of 
the country may, in our opinion, be fairly attributed 
to a combination of causes. Among these is a claim, 
wliich is now veiy wisely relinquished, of right of 
pre-emptions, and of exemptions from duties, in the 
province of Oude; made, and exercised, by con- 
tractors employed in providing the investment ; and 
which, in the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, has essen- 
tially contributed to its ruin. The immense drain of 
specie from that country of late years, amounting, 
from February 1794, to September 1783, to the 
enormous sum of two crores and thirty-nine lacs of 
rupees, exclusive of what may have been sent do^vn 
to Calcutta to answer the bills drawn for the pay- 
ment of the troops, and on private account, stands 
foremost, in our opinion, among the causes that have 
operated so much to its prejudice.” ^ Though the Di- 
rectors saw but imperfectly the mode in which con- 
nexion with their government had been ruinous to 
Oude, they had the merit of tracing, in a general 
way, the relation between cause and effect." 

In the year 1792 died Hyder Beg Khan, the mi- 
nister, As the Nabob was a cipher in the hands of 
his minister, and the minister was a mere instrument 


mem of his affairs, his own authority, and that of his ministers, were 
despised by his own subjects.*' , . ^ 

1 Political Letter to Gov.-,Gen. 8th April, 1789 j printed papers, ut 
supra, p. 5, 

^ The mystery is explained in a subsequent page^ 

D,2 
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BOOK VI. in the hands ef the Company, this was an cicnl 
which deeply interested the Company’s government: 

1195. The Nabob appointed a poison of the name of 
Hossein Reza /Khan, who had enjoyed the principal 
share of his confidence even in the time of tlio de- 
ceased minister, to execute provisionally the duties of 
the vacant office, i As this person, however, n as but 
little acquainted with the business of revenue. Raja 
Tickait Roy, to whom that business was confided 
under Hyder Beg, was placed at the head of the 
financial department, o Tlic final election remained 
till the pleasure of tlic GoveniDr-Gcneral ’should he 
known ; who, satisfied of the inclination of both t he 
men to roly upon the English ' government, and not 
acquainted witli any persons who were better qua- 
lified, signified his approbation of tlic choice of the 
N.abobj and, on condition of their good behaviour, 
gave to the new ministers assurance of his support. 
The influence of the new ministers was still less able, 
than that of their predecessor, to limit cither the ex- 
penses of the Vizir, or the ruinous exactions upon the 
people, whicli these expenses, the English subsidy, and 
the extortions Of the t.ax-gathcrcrs, imposed. In the 
month of January, 1793, Lord Cornwallis thought it 
necessaiy to write to the Vizir a solemn letter of ex- 
postulation and adwee. “ On my return,” salt} he, 

“ from the war in the Deecan, I had the mortification 
to find; that, nfler n period of fnc years, the ciils 
which prevailed at the beginning of that time had in- 
creased; that your finances had fallen intonwor<e 
state by an enormous accumulated debt; that the 
same oppressions continue to be exercised by rapa- 
cious and o\ ergrown numils towards tbc ryots ; and 
ihal’not only the subjects and merchants of your onri 
dominions, but those residing under the Company’s 
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protection, suffered many exactions contraiy to the BOOK VI. 
commercial treaty, from the custom-house officers, 
from Zemindars, aumils, and others.” . 1795. ^ 

Tlie Governor-General then proceeded to. pen ad- 
vices, wliich, tliougli they were lost upon a .sensual 
and profligate prince, will not be lost upon the 
people- of England. “ As in a state,” said he “ the 
evils that are practised, by the lower class of men, 
are to be attributed to the example held out to them 
by their superiors, and- to theii’ connivance, or to their 
.weak government ; so. am I obliged to represent, that 
all the oppressions and extortions committed by the 
aumils on the peasantry, take them source in the 
eonnivance and iiTegularities of the administration 
of Lucknow.” - , . - 

His meaning, as he himself explains it, is,' Tliat 
an expensive government is, by the very nature - of 
things, an unjust and oppressive goverament; and 
that expense, when it proceeds to a certain pitch, is 
the cause, not of misery alone, but of ruin and deso- 
lation. “ Though the , Company’s subsidy,” • said he, 

“ is at present paid up with regularity, yet ,1 cannot 
risk my reputation, nor neglect my duty, by remain- 
ing a silent spectator of evils which will, in the end, 
and perhaps that end is not very * remote, render 
abortive even your Excellency’s earaest desire that 
the subsidy should be, punctually paid. Thus, I 
recommend economy in your. own household disburse- 
ments, as the first measure, whence all other correc- 
tions are to take place. — I do not neglect .the dignity 
of your station : nor am I actuated by views for the 
Company’s subsidy only.. Your .dignity does not 
flow from a slendid retinue ; and unnecessarv estab- ' 
lishment of household servants, elephants, sumptuous 
ceremonies, and other circumstances of similar na- 
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hire: But- from a just and wise administration of 
your government and finances ” * ^ 

1795. before the departure of Lord Cornu allis, tlic 

new' ministers repaired to Calcutta; in order more 
fully to eS^plain the deplorable state in u hicli the 
goiernra^nt and populaiion of the countiy were 
placed, and to pray for counsel and support in con- 
ducting the affairs of a prodigal government and an 
, impdvcnsheil people, ^e Goicrnor-General, before 
leaving India, addressed to the Vizir anothei lettei, 
of great length, from Madras. In this he repeat*?, 
that tfie effects of an e\pensi\e gmernment are tuo, 
First, the oppression and miserj of the people ; and 
secondly, the fall of the government itself “ It is 
well Known,” sajs he, “not onl) throughout Hin- 
dustan, but to all Europe, that the revenues of} our 
Excellency’s dominions ore diminished b''}ond all 
conj'ecturc — Does not this consideration alarm }our 
Excellency^ — Can any thing but njin lesult from 
such circumstances Arc not these facts a decisive 
proof of tjTanny, extortion, and mismanagement, in 
the aumils^ — And, uJiat must be tbe situation of the 
ryots who are placed under sucli people’ — But }Our 
Excellency Know s, that the pra} ers of the oppressed 
arc attended C<r‘by the Almighty i^and^ often call 
dowm his vengeance upon their opprcssoi'**.— Ilistorj' 
confirms the ohservation, by exhibiting innumerable 
examples of monarchies overturned, and families 
effaced from the earth, h} n violation of justice in 
the ^vereign, or neglect in him to enforce its hw:s ” 

He continues , “ The cv*ils flou ing from this source 
would have been less felt, 'if, in proportion as the 

» letter from LorJ Cemwalln tn the \ uir, .C»ih Jin 179V j 
pnnled papers, ut supi, p 11—- 13 
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revenues declined, a diminution of expenses bad taken BOOKVL 
place. • But profusion, in fact, was the cause of tlie 
first evil: and the continuance of it increased its ^^95. 
magnitude.” , ^ 

i He adds, All the world concurs in encomiums 
upon the dignity and splendour which adorned the 
court of your illustrious father;' but his splendour 
did not arise from the gaudiness of equipage, from 
-frivolous dissipation, or from profuse expenditure. 

He well knew, that the best ornament of sovereignty 
Is justice: that due economy is the source of. order 
and dignit}’- : that the true splendour of a court is 
derived from equity and wisdom.”, 

If,” says he, the information which I have re- 
ceived of the state of the country be true, the dis- 
orders exceed all bounds, and all description. The 
consequence is, that the revenues are collected, with- 
out s 3 ^stem, by force of arms ; that the aumils (reve- 
nue agents) are left to plunder imcontrouled ; and 
the ryots have no security from oppression, nor means 
of redress for injustice exercised upon them.”^ , ■ 

In JMay, 1794j Sir John Shore, in his letter to the 
Resident at Lucknow, said ; “ It has long been my 
anxious wish, no less than that of my. predecessor, 
the Blarquis Cornwallis, to prevail upon the Nabob 
Vizir to arrange the internal administration of his 
.country, and establish it upon principles calculated 
to promote the happiness of his subjects and the per- 
manency of his own authority. I cannot, therefore, 
observe, ivithout regret, that his Excellency does hot 
appear to have adopted, any measures for this purr 
pose, in consequence of the letter addressed to him 
by Marquis Cornwallis from Madras, and which I 
delivered to his ministers in Calcutta, with the most 

; ‘.^Pjinted Papers, xit supra, p..l6, 17, 19. 
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BOo'kvi. senou^ recommendation to them ’to \ise their utmost 
exertions in giving effect to the advice and rcpre'icn- 
1795. tationsi~of his Lordship”* ^ ■> . 

Fyzoollah Khan, the Kohilla ciiief, to ahbm the 
' district of Rampore had Ibeen preserved, at the time 

wheti the rest^of his nation Tv'cre'cxtcrminatcd from 
the cduntry to ‘which they -^had given tlicir name, 
died] at an advanced age, in 1794,' leaving the coun- 
try over which he had ‘ruled, in a high state of culti- 
vation and prosperity.' ’The succession uent to 
IMahotned Ali, his' <ddcst son, who was duly con- 
firmed ^b}’' the Vizir, and acknonlcdged by the prin- 
cipal Rohilla chiefs. * I Jis younger brother" Gholaum 
Mahomed, an ‘ambitious man, contrived in a little 
time to’get liimo'nto his power; when he put him it> 
death j'and sent a largc*p*^cs^^^ the Virir, with a 
promise of aligmcntcd tribute, if he were confn mod 
in the government tjf Rampore. Thongli tlic jnnr- 
ileicd ‘Prince left a 'son, in a slate of notingc, Iho 
Vizir was by no means' disinclined to (he proposition 
of Gholaum Mahomed. It however, a proceed- 
ing of too much importance to be concluded without 
the permission of the British government*, and that 
was lefuscd. 'The British lroop<^^ under SirRoheit 
AlercrOmhy, joinld hy such forces ns the Vizir tonld 
affonl, 'were ' ordered to march against the •n':nrpcr, 
nnd treat him as'a rebel. It tvas llicpnrposc of the 
Governor-General, to W'icst the coimtry entirclv fmm 
the familyiof Fyzoollnli Khnn, notwitlistanding the 
rights of the son of Mahomed Ali, guarantc<xl hy 
the' British government;’ nnd notwithslaiUling the 
rights of the people of the country, happy under the 
frugal government ofthe^Rohilla chief, menaced with 

» P'mlcd pji>en, wl lupra, p 14 

• b.r John Mjlw'm, SVrtcli of die r.iliiic2l Iliimt; of In la, p IP' 
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misery -and ruin under tlie exactions of tlie ' Vizir, to BOOKVr. 
whicli, with a full knowledge of the circumstances, 
the British ruler was about' to condemn tlieni. The' 1795. 
rapidity of Sir Robert Abercromby anticipated the 
arrival of the instructions ndiicli were forwarded to 
this effect. A battle was fought at Bittam'ah ; in 
wliicli, after making a partial impression upon the 
British line, tlie Rohillas n'ei’e defeated. Negotiation' 
followed, and an arrangement was ina^e. * The trea- 
sures of the late prince, FyzooUali Khan, were given 
up to the Vizir. And a jaghiro, of ten lacs of reve- 
nue, under the express guarantee of the English 
government, was granted- to Asoph Jah, the son of 
hlahomed Ali.^ - 

'The retrograde movement was uninterrupted in 
the Nabob’s affairs. “ The exigencies of his govern- 
ment,” as we are informed by the Directors, “ were 
supplied by loans, on terms increasing in proportion 
to tlie sums demanded, and the discharge of one 
debt was effected, not from the revenue, but by con- 
tracting anotlier of an increasing interest.” The 
ministers Hussein Reza Khan, and Rajah Tickait 
Roy, had become odious to him, by opposing ob- 
structions to his ndll : and he accused them • of the 
embaiTassments which had grown upon him during 
theiivadministration. His desire was to make Rajah 
Jao Loll his minister; who had been’ one of his inti- 
mates for several years, and professed absolute -sub- 
serviency. The aversion of the Englisli government 
to this minion was not unknown. The Nabob thercr 
fore was advised, .to assume the appearance of acting 
as his own minister ; while the business and power, ■ 
in reality, passed into the' hands of Jao' Loll. ' 

1 Colleclion of Treaties and Engagements, with the Native Princes 
and States of Asia, &c. printed for the East India Company in 1812, 
p. 150— l6l. 
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BOOKVL hands ; and he was the most powerful individual in 
the state. Upoh her quarrel uitli the Nabob, the 
1787. 'lad resigned hereelf to the 'counsels of tliis 

luan ; who advised an a^panjnt' reconciliation with 
the Nabob.' On my arrival at Lucknoa*,” says 
the GoveiTior-Gencral, " the confederacy ‘between the 
Nabob and Begum appealed indissoluble, and it.uas 
the opinion of the inmister that they could ‘not be 
disunited. The piinc^al adviser of the Begum was 
Almas, either directly, or through (her prind]wl 
eunuch) .Tewaliur'Ali' Khan. ■ And Plossein Rera 
Khan, and -Tickait Roy, ranged under their banueiw. 
,With the Nabob, his father-in-law Sherf Ali Khan 
was supjioscd to have the mostinflucncc.-^Tht objci t 
of all parties was to o|)iiose the Bnglish influence." 

Presently the, views of the actors began to disclose 
thcmsel'os. ,.‘^ud a malady which attacked the Nabob, 
the measles, or smnll-pox, shoi tly after the arrii ,al of 
the Goveinor-Geiieial, aflbidid a favouiablc npjior- 
tunity for intiiguo . — “ I confess,” savs the Gmemor- 
General, “ witliout lescn-e, that 1 never w ns invobed 
in a scene of more perplexity and profligacy." 

“ On the 29th of December,” (1 still use the lan- 
guage of the Govcmor-Gcncral’s repoit,) “Almas, 
who has most sedulously studied appearances, waited 
on the minister, and entered into confercnccs' with 
Jiim wliich lasted several days. lie began with strong 
complaints of the conduct of Virir Ali, w bom he de- 
signated by a most 'oppiobiious term. He spoke of 
him as spurious and profligate; as a man who would 
ruin the country by his vices 'and profusion, lie 
mentioned thc,e.arncst wish of the Begum and him- 
self, that he should lie deposed, and some one of the 
sons ofSuja'ud Dowhoh be placed on the musnud, 

, excluding all the sons of Asoph ul Dowlah,’ ns spu- 
rious." The same representations v ere sucec<siuly 
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repeated to tlie Governor-General, and to the Gover- BOOKVr, 
nor-Gencrnl in company with the Commander-in- 
Chief. jMirza Jungly, a brother of the late Nabob, 
younger tliau Snadut Ali, was the person whom the 
Begum and Almas combined in recommending. And 
** a large pecuniary sacrifice,'’ .says the Governor- 
General, was promised, as a compensation for my 
acquiescence.” — jUmas,” he continues, “ acts in the ‘ 

name of the Begum; and while he pretends to dis- 
avow, on her part, ali wish to interfere in the admi- 
nistration, his propositions to me were directly calcu- 
lated to place it in her power.” 

Great industry and skill had been employed in 
prepossessing the mind of the Governor-General ^nth 
the most unfavourable opinion of the young Nabob, 
as a man between whose character, and the interests 
of the English, an u’reconcileable ebntranety Nvas 
placed. He was represented a.s extremely profuse in 
his expenditin'G, and therefore likely, to absorb the 
funds from which annual payments to. the English 
might proceed ; as of a violent, ungovernable will, 
and therefore ‘unlikely to be obedient to’ the English ; 
and filially, as altogether averse to the English, and 
likely to use his utmost endeavours to free hiinselt 
from their yoke. . . 

. The belief of these representations,- communicated 
to the Governor-General, appears to liave decided the 
question. It prepared his mind for annexing . weight 
to any evidence which might lie preferred of the spu- 
rioiishess of . the man whom he wished not ; to Teign. 

It was no -objection to !the legitimacy of the- Nabob,' 
that lie- was ;not‘ the son' ofi the Begum, who -had no 
child ; thatvhe was ithe' ^n of :a female, menially em- 
ployed in the zenana. Tie was acknowledged by 
Asoph ui Do wlah . as , his^ son,^ and,; according .to : the 
law of the Moslems, that was.'enoughv -Tehzeeh Ali ‘ ‘ 
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BOOKvr. iras proclaimed, niihout onnosilion, on the 21st of 
January, 1798. 

1798 . The terms, to which he had at first assented, n ere 
somen hat modified after he came to the throne. It 
W'as finally established, that the annual subsidy should 
te raised to seventy-six lacs of rupees, and that tlie 
fort of Allahabad should be made over to the English. 
It was also arranged, that the regular amount of tlie 
English forces stationed in Oiide should be 10,000 
men, including all descriptions ; tliat, if at any time 
the amount should exceed 13,000 men, the expense 
of all the tioops above that number should be dc- 
fraj ed by the N.iliob ; if it should fall below 8000, a 
proportional deduction shotdd be made. The Nabob 
•furtlier agreed, to pay twelve lacs of rupees to the 
English, as compensation money, for tiie c.xitcnso of 
placing lum on the musnud : and without their con- 
sent, to. hold no commvmicntion with any foreign 
state, to employ no Europeans in his sen ice ; and not 
to permit any to settle in his dominions. Finally, he 
agreed to allow a lac and a half of nipces ns an an- 
nual pension to the deposed Virir Ali, who was ic- 
mor ed to Benares ; and to afford a suitable main- 
tenance to tlie rest of the reputed children of his 
brother, the dccc.nsed Nabob.’ 

The transaction had one attractive feature; that of 
gain to the Company: And it received the most cor- 
dial apiirobation of tlie powers, ministcrinl, and direc- 
torial, at home. The [lolitical letter to Bengal, datctl 
15th May, 1799, after a full commentaiy U|)on the 
proceedings, thus declares: “ Hasing taken this 
general slew of the subject, with a minute attention, 
liowever, to all the pajicrs and proceedings, we atv. 


t Pnnteil Papen, ut lupra, p. 19 — 02 — Cylicction of TrcatiO, ut 
*uprs, p. 177. 
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A {/'airs o f the Madras Prcsidc)ic}/> 

iipon the wliole, decidedly of opinion, that tlie late BOOK VI. 
Governor-General, Loi’d Teignmoulh, in a most ai’- 
duous situation, and under circumstances of much 
delicacv and embarrassment, conducted himself with 
great temper, impartiality, ability, and firmness ; and 
that he finished a long course of" faithful services, b}’- 
planning and carrying into execution an arrangemcnt> 
which not only redounds highly to his own lionour, 
but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage 
of the Company, and the Nabob Vizir.” ' 

On the 1st of August, 3 792, Sir Charles Oakely 
■succeeded General I\Icdows, as Governor of Fort St. 

George, and President of the Council at iMadras. Sir 
Charles remained in the government till the 7th of 
September, 1794, when I-iord Hobart was placed at 
the head of the Carnatic Presidency. On the 1 3th " 
of October, 179*% died, at the age of seventy-eight, 
the Nabob IMahomed Ali, Walau .Taw ; and was suc- 
ceeded by Omdut ul Omrah, his eldesi son. Fj’om 
the date of the treaty, framed by Lord Cornwallis in 
1792, the payments of the Nabob, being in years of 
-peace, had, througli the agency of the money-lenders, 
been regular. But the country, made over to the 
cruel exactions of this description of men, had rapidly 
declined. The continued operation of the same 
causes threatened to extinguish the resources of the 
government',' and, though no attempt had been made 
to ameliorate the state of affairs, during the life of 
Mahomed Ali, the succession of Omdut ul Omrah 
appeared to Lord Hobart to present a favourable 
opportunity for introducing those reforms of which 
the necessity, had beconie so urgent. 

On the 24th of the same month, L in whicli the 
Nabob died, the President deemed it expedient to 


< Printed Papers, ut supra, p. S t . 
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Effects of Cormcallis’s . , 

BOOK VI. place onvecord, by a Jlinute in Council, a descrip, 
tion of the ruinous course in wliicli aOaii-s had pro- 
1795. ceeded, under the ai-rangement of 1792. TIio source 
of the evil was laid in “ the usurious loans, whicli,” 
says he, " it ‘ has long been the practice, principally 
among the European gentlemen of the Presidency, 
to make to the Durbar for mortgages upon tlie dif- 
ferent provinces of the Carnatic.” Some of the prin- 
cipal houses of business at Madras, said -the Governor, 
or even some of the Company’s servants, enter into 
an agreement with the Nabob for the payment of 
the sums which may have become due to the Com- 
pany’s treasury. They receive a mortgtige upon a 
portion of the territory. * To render this availing, 
they stipulate for the appointment of the manager 
of the territory. It is also requisite to establish an 
understanding with the military commanding officer 
of tlio district. And, then, the chain of power is com- 
plete. Then, the unhappy ryots arc delivered over 
to the uncontroulcd operations of men who have an 
interest in notliing hut exacting the greatest sums in 
the shortest time, of men “ hardened by pmclice, and 
with consciences lulled to rest by the delusive opiate 
of interest upon interest.’’* 

It is not in the way of direct exaction atone, tliat 
the mischief was accomplished. Another *‘ endea- 
vour,” said the Presidentf “ of those engaged in a 
concei-n of this nature is to cnlmnce the price ofgiain 
by artificial means, lest the ordinary price of that ar- 
ticle, the sole subsistence of the natives, . sliouhl fail 
to answer the large advance of money, and llic ex- 
orbitant advantage expected upon it, by the soukary,” 
or subordinate money lenders, to who'c ruinous as- 


t pjpvfs rfbtins die Affjin "t ilic Carnatic, Xo St rrinlrJ t; 
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Arrangement with the Nabob. 
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sistonce the ryots are compelled to have recourse. 
" The means of effecting' this purpose,” • continues 
the magistrate,' “ is easy ; for the necessitous con- 
dition of the ryots compels them to dispose of their 
grain as soon as it comes into their })osssession, 
in order to satisfy the urgent demands upon them 
■vrhich I have already described : tlie purchasers of 
this grain monopolize it, until the demand advances 
the price. If, towards the expiration of the season, 
any part of the grain should yet remain on hand, the 
expedient is, to divide the whole cpiantity, in what- 
ever* condition it may be, among the inhabitants; 
and the people are compelled (in general the manu- 
facturers) to take it at a valuation considerably above 
the market price.” 

Such was the general course -of oppression. Tlie 
modes were infinite. The subject,” says the indig- 
nant Governor, ‘‘ is exhaustless.” 

After this exposition, no comment,” he cries, 
“ can be required, to show that this species of go- 
vernment, if it deserves the name of government, con- 
tains the most grievous oppression of the people, ^the 
certain impoverishment of the country, and, conse- 
quently, the inevitable decay of revenue.” 

A fact is here very forcibly urged upon our atten- 

> “I should hesitate,” he says, " to advance, if 1 was not supported 
by the authority of public record, that during a late scarcity of grain in 
the southern provinces, the Manager had the hardiness to write a pub- 
lic complaint, to the Company’s collector, against the Polygars, for 
selling grain to the inhabitants. — ^Nor was- the evil removed, without 
the interposition of this government, who, by sending vessels loaded 
with grain, induced the monopolizers, from regard to their own in- 
terests, to restore their usual supplies to the market.” He adds ; “ As 
the means of cultivation decrease, the price of grain is enhanced; — and 
it is a notorious, but inhuman maxim of eastern finances, [Qfiery, hoio 
much it differs from the principle of an English corn law '] — that a time 
of scarcity is more productive to the Sjrkar than a time of plenty, owing 
to the price at which the diminished quantity is sold.” Ibid. 

E 2 
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DepeiiJence on the 

BOj^KVl.tion, of whicli it is important to find the true CKiila* 

' nation. Under their dependence upon tlie Engllslt 

170S. government, it has been seen, tliat the people of Oude 
and Carnatic, tn'o of the noblest portions of India, 
were, by misgovernment, plunged into 'a state of 
wretchedness, with which no other part of India, 
hardly any other p.ait of the earth, had any thing to 
compare. In nhat manner did the dcpendance of 
the native states upon the English tend to produce 
these lioiTid effects? The difficulty of the answer is 
not very great. The oppressions of the native go- 
vernments were limited by their weakness, inicn 
they received the use of English strength, their op- 
pressions were limited by nothing, but the phy.sic.al 
powers of tiie people to exist under oppression. So 
ill has the science of government been hitiicrto un- 
derstood, tliat under all the governments which ever 
yet existed, except pcrh.aps one or two, there is no 
regular and efiectis'e restraint tipon bad government, 
except from the dread of the insurrection and re- 
bellion of the people. In the governments of Asia, 
this produces no inconsiderable effects; ns the fie- 
quent revolutions and changes of dynasty abundantly 
demonstrate. AVhen misery had produced disaffec- 
tion, and disaffection had increased to a certain height, 
there was generally some popular Ic.ader u ho offei-cd 
himself to the nation as an instniment of revenge, 
and cast the unirorfliy jwsscssor from his throne. 
The progress, in general, was inijid, and easy. IVhen 
oppression produced a decline of revenue, the evi- 
dent inst.ability of the government deterred lenders; 
money became s\ anting top,ay the troops; the troops 
first elamoiirctl and then mutinied; the \ nice of the 
nation joined that of the nnny ; a revolution took 
place ; and commonly, for two or three gcneratinii-. 
the new family governed rompamtively a ( 11 . Among 
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hirrcascd the F/ccs of native Govenimcnls. 

the small sovereignties of India, inisgovernment pro- bookvi. 
duced wealcness, and weakness invited conquest. 

The inisgovernmeftt, for example, of Carnatic and 1795. 
Glide, would infallibly have produced the conquest, 
of the one by Tippoo, and of the other by the Blali- 
rattas ; and as a Prince was commonly strong, only 
because he governed well, to be conquered was 
among the liappiest results, wliich the people knew. 

Till, indeed, governments attain tliat Iiigh pitcli of 
excellence, at which tliey really perform in the best 
manner, and at the clieapcst rate, tlie services of go- 
vernment to the people, all changes are, in general, 
for the good of the people. It is the staliilit}’' of go- 
vernments, wliich, before this state of excellenee, 
human nature has to dread. Now it is evident that 
when the uncontrolable force of a Britisli army is 
lent to an Indian prince, his subjects are immediately 
placed without the pale of hope. The l^rince is 
completely set above the only tears, wliicli, in Iiis 
situation, could operate- as a restraint upon his dis- 
position to oppress ; that of insurrection, and that of 
conquest. The source of almost all oppression, in 
Asiatic and European governments alike, is tlie rage 
of extorting more and more of tlieir earnings from 
the people. This passion, instead of being abated by 
connexion with the English, is prodigiously inflamed; 
when the tributary prince is carried to all the ex- 
cesses of taxation, not only by his own rapacity, but 
the necessity of supplying the enormous demands of , 
his European masters ; and when his soldiers, as well 
as people, are kept in abject and hopeless subjection, 
by the terror of European arms. ' 

The progress of this oppression produced in the 
English any ' determinate resolution of reform, only 
when the visible desolation of the country presented 
the prospect of a rapidly approaching moment, at 

8 



'j‘4, * Lord Hobari^s Plan for assuming; 

BOOKvr. whicli the English subsidy could no longer be found. 
We have seen what anticipations of this disastrous 
1795 P<^nod the English rulers had already expressed 
with regard to Oude. The danger was still more 
imminent in the ease of Carnatic.’ I cannot,” 
says Lord Hobart, ** but look ^*ith extreme anxiety 
to tlic nature of the security, provided by the treaty 
of 1792, for those resources on which the Britbh in- 
terests on the west Coromandel ■materially depend. 
I cannot but see that the present sj'stem of collecting 
the revenues of the Carnatic manifestly invalidates 
that security: And that, wlicnever a failure may 
happen in the payment of his Highness’s kists, we 
shall in vain liavc recourse to it for the recovery of 
the defalcation ” 

A palliative, if not a remedy, suggested itself, in the 
prohibition of loans to the Nabob by Europeans ; be- 
cause, “ though tlic dealings of Soukars (native money 
lenders) in the collection of revenue, u’crc not of re- 
cent cjiahliriiment, yet the terms of loans had never 
been carried to so usurious an extent ns since the 
practice had been introduced among Europeans.” 

This, however, the Governor declared to he com- 
pletely incfTcctunl, ** Thcprohihitoiy orders hitherto 
published, have,” he says, “ nil fiiiled of their object : 
Because the evasion of tlicm is easy to Europeans, 
through the agency of their native servants; and bc- 
cjui'c the enormous profits which arise from those 
tiMirious loans, liohl out an irresistible temptation 
to adventurers, n’o prohibit the intercourse of 
Euroj>enns at the Durbar, is incncctual. Other chan- 
nels of communication arc open; and the stjperin- 
tendant of an usurious lain at Palnmcotah ronveys 
his demands to the cars of the Nabob ^\Ub no less 
rertainty than be uho lives in the precincts of Che- 
pauk. .As long, therefore, ns his Highness ilmll lx? 
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the entire Management of the assigned Districts. 

, so regardless of his true interests, as to deliv'er up -his BOOKVi. 
produces, and his people, to public depredation, so 
long will there be found men, i^ho, in the pursuit of 
extravagant advantages, will overleap the bounds^ of 
discretion and moral obligation.” 

In these circumstances, what is to be' done ? “ So 
desperate a malady,” said, the President, “ requires a 
remedy that shall reach its source. And I have no 
hesitation in stating my opinion, that there is no mode 
of, eradicating the disease, but by removing the ori- 
ginal cause ; and placing those districts, which are 
pledged for the security of his kists, beyond the reach 
of his Highness’s management ; ” in other words, 
assuming the collection of the revenue, and the whole 
of the internal , government. And. even this' was a 
partial remedy ; for though it might alleviate the dis- 
tress of those particular districts, it Ifeft the remainder 
of the country, to all the deplorable consequences of 
the misgovernment of the Nabob. 

The Governor describes, in a style instructive for 
other occasions, the tissue of interests by which radical 
reform was opposed. • “ The disposition,” says he, 

“ which his Highness has already evinced to oppose 
such an arrangement, leaves me no doubt of the real 
cause. It is not possible to calculate the extent and 
variety of interests which are involved in this one 
pursuit. And, though they are subdivided in every 
direction of the Carnatic, yet at the caU of danger they • 
all rally round a common centre. The great houses 
of business, who are the principal money-lenders, at 
the Durbar, borro>v from individuals, who, though not- 
absolutely engaged in the loan itself, are partakers of 
the speculation in a remote degree, and feel, vdth no 
less sensibility than their principals, the approach of 
danger. Similarity of interest makes a common 
cause. And the great body of interest which is con- 
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^OKVl.dciised upon this principle, is nniformly exerted to 
_ support his Highness in an inflexible resistance against 

1795. ^ nielioration of system, and to oppose a reformation 
which I consider essential to the national welfare.*’ * 
This representation is tlic more worthy of regard, as 
it is applicable, mtttatis mutandis, to every govern- 
ment under the sun, in wliich there is need of re* 
form. 

' On the day follondng the date of the iSIinute from 
which these particulars have been taken, the Governor 
of Fort St. George addressed a letter to tlie Governor- 
General in Council, in which lie repi esonts, that, in con- 
sequence of several communications u Inch he had witli 
Mr. Dundas, and ndth Lord Cornwallis, before leaving 
England, respecting the necessity of a change in that 
state of things whicli was establislied liy the treaty of 
1702, he liad opened a negotiation for that purjiosc 
tWtIi Omdut 111 Omrah ; and that he had not com- 
municated his intention to the Supreme Government, 
or waited for its concurrence, on account of the in- 
trigues of those wlio, from personal interest, endea- 
voured to prevent the accomplishment of his object. 
The first of the points, which the Governor endea- 
voured to gain, was the transfer of the collections, 
jncluding all the powers of intcinal government, in 
tho districts pledged for the subsidy. The Iicncfib* 
would be ; to the Nabob, the saving of llie c.\orhitant 
interest which tho UMircrs received ; to tlic jwoplc, 
deliverance from extortion ; to the Company, security 
ngiunst the desolation of the countr>% 'J’hc second 
point-regarded the Southern Polygars. TJic right of 
collecting the tiilmlc from the country of the Polygars 
bad Iiccn jkldal to (he Company hy the tirnty of 
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1792, but the nominal right of sovereignty reserved BOOKVi. 
to the Nabob. , This proved a source of obstruction 
to the riglit ordering of the country ; and the Gover- 1795 . 
nor was desirous of seeing it resigned. In the third 
place he endeavoured to obtain the cession of the forts 
in Carnatic, which, according to an expression in the 
treaty of Cornwallis, were to be garrisoned by the 
troops of the Company. 

To obtain tlie consent of the Nabob, Lord Hobart 
ofiered to relinquish certain claims, to the amount of 
thirty lacs of pagodas, or more. The iutlueuce of 
those who liad opposite interests prevailed. “ It has 
been with the deepest regret,” said the Governor, 

“ that I have found the Nabob unmoved by my en-- 
treaties and rem'onstrances upon tins subject: Not 
that he has been insensible to the justice and expe- 
diency of what I have proposed ; but, as he' has can- 
didly confessed at several interviews with me, that 
he has not the resolution to comply ; informing me, 
that his native ministers and Eui’oiJean advisers, so 
perplexed, plagued, and intimidated him, that he 
could not venture upon the measure, notwithstanding 
his conviction that he ought to do so.” ^ 

The Members of the Supreme Government carried 


1 President’s Minute in Council, 24th November, 1795; printed 
papers, ut supra, p. 104. Lord Hobart felt what reformers are sure to 
experience, wherever the interests opposed to reform continue to exist: 
“ I am aware,” said he, “ of the numerous enemies who will start up 
against me, for the part I have taken. But I have a shield in the con- 
sciousness of an honest execution of my duty, which bltlnts their arrows, 
and which will ultimately render all their efforts impotent and unavail- 
able. — I have forborne to bring forward the names of individuals, not 
because I am not able to do so, but because the subject is above personal 
considerations. — Let those who have amassed wealth, by such means, 
enjoy ii as well as they can. Let it be my pride to have paid this tribute 
to sufl'crlng humanity, by deterring others from the commission of 
similar enormities.’’ • Ibitj. The enemies of reform in India, and the 
enemies of refonp in Hngiand, rirc pf onc^and the same calc. 
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their expectations even further than the President of 
______ the Council of Madras ; for no sooner was the decease 

1 795. ef the preceding- Nabob knomi than they sent to that 
Governor their instructions, dated the 28 th of October, 
1795, to endeavour to obtain the consent ofOmdut nl 
Omrah to tlie cession of all his territories. 

. Upon the failiu*e of his endeavours to obtain the 
concurrence of the Nabob, Lord Hobart intimated 
his intention, to assume the distriet of Tinivcily, for 
the liquidation of the debt termed tlie cavaliy loan ; 

' and to insist upon possession of the Carnatic forts. 
To this the Supreme Government objected, as an 
indirect mode of compelling the Nabob. They argued, 
that the treaty, in which that loan was riot mentioned, 
gave no right to any assumption of territoty for its 
liquidation ; and, although the treaty did say abso- 
lutely, and uithout any specification cither of time or 
circumstances, that “ all the forts in the Carnatic 
were to bo garrisoned with the troops of the Com- 
pany;” as some case had not occurred svhich was 
specified .in one of the negotiating letters of Lord 
Cornwallis, the Supreme Government contended that 
even this rae.asuro it was not lawful to enforce. 

Lord Hobart was of opinion. That the Nabob had 
himself infringed the treaty, and thereby lilicrnlcd 
the Company from its engagements, by granting as- 
signments, which the treaty prohibited, upon the dis- 
tricts mortgaged for security of his annual p.iymonts : 
That self-preservation, threatened by the rapid deso- 
lation of the country, and the loss of resources which 
it implied, justified the Company in such interference 
.as the necessity of the case required : And, above all, 
that the people of the Carnatic, to whom, beside the 
claims of humanity, it would he inf.imoiis to stqi|)o-c. 
that the Company bad not. by sharing tiie fruits of 
their labour, contracted sactvd obligations, ought not 
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to be sacrificed in million to any obligations to any BOOK VI. 
one man, which it was possible to contract. Cuap. 7. 

On this subject, the Supreme Government declared, 2795. 
That their principles were fairly at issue with those 
of the Governor of Fort St. George,” and appealed 
to the authorities at home. That jealousy, which 
was so apt to arise between the heads of tlie two Pre- 
sidencies, especially when the head of the Supreme 
was inferior in rank to the head of the subordinate 
government, appears on this occasion to have embit- 
tered the opposition of the Governor-General. In 
the address from the Supreme Government to t;he 
Court of Directors, commenting upon the arguments 
of the Governor of Fort St. George, it is said ; “ On 
the language of declamation or intemperance we shall 
never animadvert, unless it becomes necessary to the 
support of the autliority of the Supreme Government ; 
leaving it, on this, as on former occasions, to the ob- 
servation and notice of your Honourable Court'.” On 
this expression Lord Hobart remarked ; If I am 
not to defend my conduct, when attacked — attacked 
in terms, not indeed of intemperance and declamation, 

' but of cool, deliberate censure and severity, impeach- 
ing my character, as a public servant, in a manner not 
possible to be misunderstood, I am placed in a situa- 
tion wholly incompatible with- a due regard to my 
own reputation.” 

■ As for the principles stated by the Supreme Govern- 
ment as in opposition to his, he remarked that they 
could only be useful, in as far as they afforded “ rides 
sufficiently definite to refer to, when exigencies called 
for specific measures of government ; but that prin- 
ciples, professedly admitting of deviation, fluctuating 
with . circumstances, neither alluded to, nor enume- 
rated,-but to be estimated, as they arise, by the exist-^ 

. ing'government — the propriety, or impropriety of that 
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Dutch Settlements tahen. 


BOOK VI. estimation to depend* not ii])on precedent, analog*, 
or any .written law, but upon the subsequent opinion 
1705 . of the world — can never be productive of those bene- 
ficial effects, avowedly sought for by the Supreme 
Board.” ‘ In Oils instance, the Governor of Fort St. 
George saw clearly, and justly e.\posed, the futility 
of those loose and indefinite expressions of obligation, 
which are so fondly and frequently made use of by 
the half-informed persons at the heads of govern- 
ments ; expressions which are so elfcctual in mislead- 
ing their understandings ; but, at the same time, so 
fortunately ad.aptcd to enlarge the s])here of their 
arbitrary power. 

Though, by the compound o])position of the Su- 
preme Government, and of the powerful class of 
individuals whose profit depended upon tlic mis- 
govemment of the country, no reform could bo in- 
troduced, tlio war, whicli the progress of the French 
revolution brought on with the Dutch, provided for 
the Governor a, sort of triumph, to which the 
enemies of reform, that is, of mankind, have seldom 
any objection. In 1795, an armament w.ts fitted out 
at JIadras, which, aided by a squadron of Ids Majes- 
ty’s fleet under Admiral Ranicr, completely reduced 
the settlements of the Datch, on Ccj-lon, Malacca. 
Banda, and Amboj-na, Without any incident of suf- 
ficient importance to rwiuirc a particular description. 
Their possessions on the Peninslda were’ likewise 
subdued; Cochin, after a great resi.stancc. And 
their grand settlement at the Cape of Goml Hope 
fell into the Imnd.s of the English, the same year. 

In 1797, preparation w.Tsmadc for ex|)cditious against 
JIauritius, and the Spanish settlement of JIanilla. 


I Lean from I/iiO llotuil lollicCoimorDiitclotii isinudr'l'''’. 
tjuiipu, p.P7— 
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1798 . 


Loni Tcigjnnuuih's llesigiialion. 

Tho first division of the armament against Manilla BOOKVL 
had actually sailed to Penang, the port of rendez- 
vous ; when the accounts received of ‘ the treaty of 
Campo Pormio, and the suspicions excited of Tippoo 
and. the IMahrattas, frightened the government, after 
incurring the expense, into a renunciation of both 
enterprises. 

In tlie beginning of the 3’^ear 1798, Sir John 
Shore, who had been raised to the peerage, l)y the 
title of Lord Tcign mouth, resigned the government 
of India, and sailed for England. Lord Clive, who 
was appointed to succeed Lord Hobart in December, 

1797, arrived at IMadras on the 21st of August, 1798. 
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Ijord Mornwgton 


BOOK VI 
Ctur. 8. 


1798. 


CHAP. VITI. 

Xord ^fomitigion Governcr-Getieral — Agents of 
Tippoo at the Isle of France — Governor^Gencral 
resolves on immediate JFar — Import of the Cir- 
cumstances — Opinions in India — Nizam Ali re- 
ceives more English Troops, and dismisses the 
French— Unfruitful Negotiations at Poonah — 
Progression of Governor-Generals Demands— 
IP’ar begins — Plan of the Campaigiu — March <f 
the Army— -Siege of Seringapatam — Alarming 
Situation of the British Army in regard to 
FoodSeringapatam taken, and the Sultan killed 
—Division and Settlement of the conquered 
Country. 

. AVirr.N the play of private interest is not instruc- 
tive, either by the inferences ivliicli may lie drawn 
from it, or by the conse<|ucnces to which it leads, it es- 
capes the curiosity of the historian, whose views arc 
directed by utility alone. Whatever share ministerial 
intrigues may have had, in thc/luctnalionsofcoirtisel, 
which attended the choice of a new Govcmor-Gcncml, 
it is sufTicient for us to relate, that after I^rd Ilohart 
was appointed, on the 2tJd of October, 1793, to I)c 
Governor at IMadras, he was iiominalw!, on the 2 Jth 
of December, in the same jenr, to siia-ccd the ]\Inr- 
quis Cornwallis, as Gotrmor-Gcncral of India. That, 
enjoying honourable and nflluent prospects at home, 
and at that time filling an oflicc of ‘high dignity and 
tnist, Liord Ilohart would not have left his countrj* 
for less than the assurance of the highest place in 
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India, was ■well understood. ]\Iinistcrial volition, of BOOK vr. 
course, was tlic origin of both tbc one appointment 
and the other. The administration, however, of Sir 1798 . 
John Shore, who succeeded to the place of Governor- 
General, as senior memher of the council, immediately 
upon the resignation of Lord Cornwallis, was not 
interrupted till the month of iMarch, in the year 1 797 ; 
when Lord Cornwallis was nominated a second time 
to fill the offices of Governor-General and Commander- 
in-Chief. The appointment was announced to the 
difierent Presidencies in India; and a measure, so 
extraordinary, seemed to declare that Iherc was 
something extraordinary in the cause of it. Extra- 
ordinar}' as it was, it remained without eftcct. In 
the month of October, of the same year, it was 
notified to the difierent Presidencies, that the Earl 
of iMornington was apjiointcd to he Governor-General, 
in lieu of Jlarquis Cornwallis. JiC,was appointed, 
it was said, “ under circumstances, and for reasons, 
of a peculiar nature.’’ The Directors added, that 

various circumstances had induced the Marquis to 
resign his appointments.” ^ Such were the myste- 
rious terms to which the actors thouglit fit to confine 
themselves. 

The Earl of Mornington had recent!}’- distinguished 
himself by a brilliant speech, in the House of Lords, 
against Jacobinism, which recommended him to the 
ministry, as a personage both of good principles, and 
of good abilities. The breach of faith to Lord ‘Ho- 
bart it was proposed to compensate, -viz. by money ; 
and that out of the Company’s purse. A proposition 
was brought forward for bestowing upon him a pen- 
sion of 1,500(^. per annum, and after being once 

1 Public Letter to Fort St. George, ISlli Oct. 1797 . Papers relating 
to the Afl’airs of the Carnatic, ortlered by the House of Commons to be 
printed 10th August, ISOS, i. 244. 
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BOOK VI. rejected Jn tlie General Court, was, nevertlieloss, 1)}' 
application of influence, finally confirmed* 
17£i8. Directors, when pushed for their reasons, hintcd< 
that the attempt of Lord Hobart to transfer to tlie 
Company the civil, as well as the military govern- 
ment of the Carnatic, was, in some way, which they 
said it was delicate to explain, the cause which ren- 
dered it inexpedient that he should continue longer 
in India. ** That attempt,” they obscn*cd, “whctlier 
owing to the ‘ardour of Lord Hobart, or some other 
cause, unfortunately failed. Tliis failure involved his 
Lordship in an altercation with the Supreme Govern* 
ment; upon winch the Court of Directors thought' it 
right. to support their Government-General and to 
recall Lord Hobart.” * 

•Lord I\rornington arrived at Calcutta on the 17tli 
of May, 179S, carrying oul.witli liim a mind more 
than usually inflamed with tlic ministerial pnssioti*! 
then burning in England; and in a state peculiarly 
apt to be seized both with dread and with hatred of 
any power that was French. lie had pos^cs-^cd hut 
little time for acquainting Ininscir witli the com- 
plicated affairs of India, when all his attention was 
attracted to a particular point. On tlic 8th of June, , 
•alaout llwec weeks after UU arrival tr paper ^vas 
received at Calcutta, which jiurportefl to l>c n procla- 
mation issued by the Governor at the Isle of France. 
The paper imported, that two amhassadors lind ar- 
• rived from Tippoo Sultan, u itli letters nddrl‘<‘’'cd to 
the constituted authorities of the island, and dis. 
patches to be forwarded to the goverument of I'ranre : 
that tlic object of the cmliassy was, to ^iropO'C an 
aUinnee offensive and defensive with the Frencli; 


• Spceeli of ih« Cliaimian in »ht Gwiffat Coofl, Uili lrt». J79S, 

.•W tlif Hfiwn of the Ocljlr, ill d>r Aiudc Annual i. 
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and to request a supply of lrooj)s for the puipose of a bookvi. 
war against tlic English ; a war, which, with an 
earnest desire to expel (he said English from India, 
the Sultan was ready to commence, as soon as the 
French should arrive to assist him. The proclama- 
tion then invited the citizens to ofiei* theii* services, 
on the liberal terms, which the ambassadors of the 
Sultan were ready to offer. 

This paper, which the Governor-General calls truly 
an “ extraordinary publication,” he was at first in- 
clined to regard as a forgery ; because, if a scheme, 
of the nature here described, were really entertained, 
it was so much the interest both of Tippoo and the 
French, to conceal, and an act of such contemptible 
folly, to divulge it, Ihat such a total uant of all 
capacity for business U’as scarcely credible, on the 
part either of a man entrusted with the government 
of the Isle of France, or of men whom Tijipoo would 
choose for a delicate and important commission.^ 

Tlie Governor-General, nevertheless, received so 
violent an impulse from its contents, that he dis- 
patched a copy of it, even on tho following day, to 
General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief on the 
coast of Coromandel, at that time occupying, tem- 
' porarilj’-, the station of Governor of Fort St. George. 

His doubts respecting the authenticity of the docu- 
ment were declared; but General Harris was com- 
manded to consider without delay the means of 
assembling the army on - the coast of Coromandel, if' 
necessity should unfortunately require such a precau- 
tion.” . r 

On the 18th of June a letter was received, written 
by the Earl of Macartney at the Cape of Good Hope, 
for the purpose of conveying to the Indian govern- 
ment intelligence, that such a proclamation had in 
fact been issued at the Isle of France. And, about 
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^OK'Vl. the same time, several persons arrived at Calcutta, 

^wliOihad been present on the island, vrhcn the inci- 

I7£JSr occurred. A stric't examination” of those, whom 
the Governor-General calls “ tlie most respectable of 
those persons,” was performed. ' If their information 
was rehed upon, it appeared that toward the close of 
the month of January, 1798, two persons arrived at 
the Isle of France, hy a ship from Ufangnlore; that 
they were received with great* demonstrations of 
respect, treated as ambassadors from Tippoo, and 
during tlicir stay on tlic island, entertained at tiu* 
public expense ; that, without any previous rumour 
or notion on the island that aid nas about to be given 
to that jirincc, or a war about to commence between 
him and the English, tlie proclamation in question, 
two days after tlieir arrival, was fixed uj), and cir- 
culated ; tliat the persons, thus treated ns ambassa- 
dors, were so far from disowning the publication, that 
they ostentatiously held the same language, saw it 
publicly distributed by their agents at tlie place of 
their residence, and made promises in the name of 
thc.Sultaun, according to its terms ; and tlint on the 
7tli of March they embarked on board the French 
frigate La Prcneusc, accompanied hy tlie men on 
trltom ilie indifccmeetts 1/^ out hy them Itoi) pre- 
vailed, to the amount of aboul two hundred, including 
lome offia?rs.* From other sources the Govenior- 

> Th»» i» the account which I* 5n the Go'ernor-Ceneral'i Lcitei 
10 the Court of Dirccton, ibtcil 20(h March, 17119 nunnic, in 

tlic secret dcparlmeiil, 12th of .\u5ust, 1799, Ihe fo’lQwInj l» ih* 
account. Tlie amhuoJors «cdc«l BH»tnl Jii the Jc»/ of JiO 
officers and prtrates, for the icmce of ’llpiioo. itodcr tlie term*, and 
for the purposes, sutcil m the proclamation. Tew of the oTicrrs are 
of any cxpcficnce, and the prwaiei arc the refuie of the democnuc 
rabble of the idanJ. Some of them arc Tclonteeri j others wae laien 
from the prisooi, at d compelled to embark. Seftral of iheniare Caffito, 
and people of halfcatt. With lach of these troops as ^olon- 
t«rs, the anbastadoa entered into icearal iilpuJanons arid csjsjerctrti. 
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General was informed,' that the French frigate ar- BOOKVi. 
rived at Mangalore on the 26th of April ; that the 
Frehcliraen. landed, that both they, and the persons 
by whom they had been brought,: were received ydth 
great, marks of satisfaction by . the . Sultan, and that 
the principal ; part; of . the Frenchmen were admitted 
into hisjservice. .i’ . . ^ ^ : . ^ ^ 

: ! That the , Go vern or- General should have regarded 
these incidents as tokens of the hostile mind of Tippoo^ 
was natural. The only material question relates to 
the nature of the impression on the mind of ;a ;wise 
man j which that inference, was calculated to pro- 
: duce. / That the mind of Tippoo, in .^’Ogard to the 
English,; was full of hatred, and the spmt of revenge, 
it needed no hew incident.to . disclose, or to confirnii 
In fact,' !the peace - of . Seringapatatn . was ' concluded 
with him,’ under a perfect conviction that his 'mind 
was breathing all the rage .of. disappointed ambition 
and humiliated pride ; and if the hostility of hisisem 
timents had constituted a reason for . war, in the opi- 
nion of the persons in India and Europe, who at .that 
time ^composed the compound government! of .India; 
that peace would never have been ; made, as it was . 
ihade, : abroad ; nor applauded,' as it was applauded, 
at home.; The ’ hasis oh which the wisdom of .that 
agreement rested - was the supposed soundness of . the 
conclusion, , that the power of Tippoo^ far from able 
to resist the British when entire, was so little formid- 
able when diminished to one half, that: the Hostility 
of his sentiments, however intense, and however ' 
certainly known, was a matter unworthy Of particular 
regard; on the . part: of : a people who declared all 
increase! of territory, unfavourable tb .'their interests,- 

in the name of Tippoo." In Tippoo’s own letter to the French Direc- 
tory, under date the SOth of August, 1798, he says he received only 
sixty soldiers. • , ■ ' 

■ F 2 
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of interest Irctivcen Tippoo 

l_iand the Malirattas, could not fail to behold a security 

1798. against the most formidable of the enemies 'nhom 
India could raise them up.’ • 

"The impression made upon the mind ofthe.Go- 
vernor-General, by the incidents of ■n-hich the above 
is the account, appears to have been strong and agi- 
tating in the highest degree. “ Under all these cir- 
cumstances, an immediate attack," says he, “ upon 
Tippoo Sultan,- for the purpose of frustrating the e.v- 
ccution of his unprovbkedand unwai-rantable projects 
of ambition and revenge, appeared to me to be de- 
manded by the soundest maxims both' of justice and 
policy. — Such n-as ■the tenor of my opinions as early 
as the ilOth of Juno, 1798;" that is, only tivO d.ays 
after any authentic information of the facts bad been 
received. “ I tlicroforc,” continues he, “ recorded 
my decided judgment, that it u-as necessaiy to as- 
semble the armies on the coasts of Coromandel and 
Blalabar without delay, and I issued my final onlers 
for this purpose on that day. J have no *hc.sitntion 
in declaring, that my original intention was — if dr- 
cumsfanccs would have admitted — to have nttackeit 
the Sultaun instantly, and on both sides of his domi- 
nions, for tlie purpose of defeating his hostile prepa- 
rations, and of nnticip.aling their declared object. I 
was concerned, however, to learn, from persons most 
convers.ant in mllitm^- details at Fort St. Gcoige, that 
the dispersed state of the array on the coast of Co- 
romandel, and certain radical defects in its establish- 
ments, w ould render the assembling a force equal to 
offensive movement.s against Tippoo, a niurh more 
tedious and dillicuU operation than 1 had niiprc- 
hended." ' 

■ I.SMCI from loti Moininaiontotlis Court ofI)liwlo'!,e>iiJ VoUi 
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Either the Governor-General condemned the po- BOOK vi. 
lioy of the treaty which was concluded by Lord 
Cornwallis, and highly applauded by the ministers, 1798. 
by the parliament, and by the people of England ; 

Or, such was the change in circumstances, that the 
enmity of Tippoo, which was neither formidable, nor 
offered any reasonable prospect of being formidable, 
in 1792, had become intensely formidable in 1798 ; 

Or, lastly, the mind of the Governor-General was in 
a state of inflammation, and decided upon suggestions 
totally different from a cool and accurate contem- 
plation of the circumstances of the case. 

No where, in his official correspondence, as he lays 
down the reasons of his conduct, does he state any 
disajoprobation of the treaty of Seringapatam. It 
seems, therefore, a proper conclusion, that no disap- 
probation of it existed .in his mind. 

. Whether, in the circumstances of Tippoo or the 
English, there was any thing at that time, which ren- 
dered the inunical mind of Tippoo more alarming, 
than at the date of the peace, is the next point of ra- 
tional enquiry. The English, unless we are to sup- 
pose that the government which they had established 
in India was too bad to admit of progression, must 
have advanced in all the elements of political power. 

They had enjoyed uninterrupted peace; they had 

C ' ' 

March, 1799. Papers presented to the House of Commons relating to 
the, late War in the East Indies with Tippoo Sul taun : ordered to be 
printed^ 26 th Sept. 1799.- “The necessarily dispersed state of the 
troops,” (says Col. Beatson, View of the Origin and Conduct of the 
War with Tippoo Sultaun, i. 15 ,) “ would have been of less impor- 
tance but for. those radical defects, which have in a certain degree at all 
tunes existed. These proceed from a system of economy, which pre- 
cludes the expense of establishing depots of grain in different parts of 
our possessions, and of maintaining a fixed cstahlishment of draughl 
and carriage cattle; without. which no jjortion of the Madras army, 
however amply it might have bceti supplied with every other requisite 
for field operations, was in a condition to act with promptitude and 
effect.” 
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VI. taken possession, almost unresisted, Of- both the 
8. French and Dutch settlements in India; time had 
1798. been given toimprove their experience, and their in- 
stitutions, and to reap the greatest possible fruit from 
the extensive districts which the partition of One half 
of Tippoo's former territories had added to tlieir do- 
minions. On the side of Tippoo no change could 
possibly have taken place, except by the exertions 
which he might have made to improve his revenues, 
and his army — revenues completely exhausted, and 
an army conquered and reduced — out of the resoiirces 
of a country desolated in every quarter, by the ra- 
vages of war; and reduced to one half of that extent, 
over which the English had found it so easy to 
prevail. 

It would bo ridiculous, and at the same time the 
deepest imputation upon the English govermnent to 
Suppose, that, intrinsically, the power of the English 
had not risen upon that of Tippoo, and rendered its 
preponderance still greater, during the interval of 
only six years which had ebapsed since the pacifica- 
tion of Scringapatam. If then any danger to the 
English now. accrued from Tippoo greater than the 
danger of 1792, it must Ire sought for in causes ex- 
terior to the condition and resources of the countric.s 
appertaining to each, 'flic connection with nllies 
was the only circumstance from without, by which 
the power of either government was nlfcctcd. 

With respect to the English, it was indeed alleged 
that their allies, the Ni/am and the Mahrattas, 
yielded a prospect rather of danger than of aid. 
This, however, w.as a circumstance which presented 
consequences of two diirercnt sorts. If the want of 
allies incrc.ascd the causes of their dread of Tippr-o, it 
rendcral them less able to fight witli him, and then- 
fore incrc.ascd the motives to peace. If they wen- 
perfectly .able to fight with him. notwithstanding the 
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•'R^ant' df allies/ this veiy cifcimistance proved; that BOO^yi. 
they had- iiothiiig’ to apprehend from remaining. ■ at 
peace; • If it was alleged ■ that " they were able to ,.gg 
fight no w, blit should not be. able^ after the lapse .of 
.some time, it implied that TippOo’s. government was 
better than theirs, and -would' more rapidly increase 
his resources. ' • • , 

' Besides ; it was hot true, that the. English were 
to a considerable, if to any degree, less sure of 
auxiliary operations, than at the commencement, or 
any moment since the 'comihencement of the peace. 

The Mahrattas,. it was supposed, would stand aloof, 
even if the' Gom'pahy were attacked.. But,. in the first 
^lace, it was to be remembered, that, as the Mahrattas 
dreaded nothing more than the increase of Tippoo’s 
power; the natural conclusion was, that, if they saw 
the Company in any danger, they would be too 
strongly irii pressed with a sense of interest not to 
• offer effectual assistance, and if at present _they 
showed indifference to the disp'ute, or. rather a 
jealousy of the English, the reason was,' bebause 
they saw the English not likely, by suffering , at 
the hand of Tippoo, to make Tippoo formidably 
strong, but: much more likely, by crushing Tippoo, 
to raise their own power to' a great and formidable 
height. It was a,lso true, that at the inomeht 
when Lord Cornwallis concluded the treaty, a 
knowledge of the case was all that was necessary 
to convince any man, that hardly any dependance 
coiild, even then, be placed nh assistance from the 
Mahrattas, in the event of a subsequent dispute ; and 
'in fact, , every circumstance, to which a hope of the- 
co-operation of that people against the aggressions of 
Tippoo could be attached in 1792, existed in equal 
force at the present hour, and was as likely to pro- 
duce the desired effect. 

TJie only source of jealousy which regarded the 
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Nizam, the second of the, English allies, was, the 
corps of sepoj-s commanded; by Frenchmen. In the 
1798. state of mind by which the Governor-General, and 
Englishmen of his intellectual and moral cast, were-at 
that time distinguished, ihe very existence of a 
Frenchman , was a cause of alarm: and a milifaty 
corps, under the direction of Frenchmen, assumed the 
dreadful aspect of a most enormous evil. It was, at 
the same time, ^however, a ciraimstance perfectly 
loioivn, that this evil, whatever it was, it depended 
upon the English themselves, by an act totally free 
■irom difficulty, completely to remove. The Nizam 
had already proposed to Sir John Shore the dismiss.al 
of the French officers in his service, and the aliolition 
of the corps, provided the English troops in his p.ay 
were so increased, and their services so cxtcnderl, as 
to enable them to defend him against the aggressions 
of the Jlahrattas. The English themselves indeed 
were eager to hold forth, that the French officers, by 
the avidity witli which they nhsoihcd the powers of 
the state, liad become odious to the Nizam, who was 
now alarmed at their daring encroachments, and eager 
for their destruction. In point of fact, it was found, 
that, as soon .as the Governor-General jwoposed to 
agree to the conditions ujron which the Nizam had 
already' oflered to dismiss the Fjcnch, his assent was 
obtained, and this cause, if such it is to lie deemed, of 
f coking the destruction of Tippoo, was siwedily taken 
nw.ay. Tlic truth is, tliat tlie English were, in the 
first place, stronger, intrinsically ; and, in the nmet 
place, not weaker, on any rational ground of com- 
putation, in resjicct of allies, in theyaar 1/9B, than 
in the year 1792. If there w.-rs any thing real, 
'therefore, in tlic ground of nlorm, it is not in tlic cir- 
cumstances of the English, hut in those of Tipirao, 
that it is to he found. .. . „ , 

, The revenue which it was IHissdilc fur the aery h- 
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mited territory of the Sultan to yield, and the mode- BOOKVi. 
rate army which that revenue could maintain, it is 
miserable to contemplate as having been a subject of 1798. 
alavm, to a people, possessing the resources of the Eng- 
lish, and so many degrees advanced beyond their oppo- 
nents in the art and science of war. Of course, it is 
in circumstances extrinsic to "his dominions, if in any, 
that Tippoo can be regarded as having been for- 
midable to the English or as laying them under any 
obligation, beyond tliat which- existed in 1792, to 
adopt extraordinary measures of self-defence. But 
of such circumstances one only can be named; and 
that is, his union with the French: To clear up, 
therefore, every difficulty in this question, of policy, it , 
only remains to. inquire how much of danger was im- 
plied in the connexion which he had formed with that 
formidable people.- 

Tippoo was by no means without a connexion with 
the Frencli at the date of the treaty of Seringapatam. 

A French corps had formed a distinguished part of 
his army from the moment he ascended the throne. 

■ When that treaty was concluded, a war ^was impendr 
ing between the English and the French ; and no 
man could have a doubt that Tippoo would gladly 
- join the enemies of those whom he regarded as his 
inveterate foes, should ^ those enemies think of carry- 
ing their arms to that distant part of the globe. 

With all these circumstances fully before him. Lord 
Cornwallis thought it wise to make peace. Had 
any new circumstance occurred, to make it wise in 
Lord Wellesley to come to the determination, which- 
he says he had formed on the SOtli of June, 1798, 

. of attacking Tippoo immediately, if he had found it 
possible to assemble the troops? Two men had ap- 
peared at the isle of France, and a proclamation had 
been issued by the Governor. From tliis,.as far as then 
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BOOKvr. 'U'as known'i only one of these inferences' could ra^ 
■ tionally be drawn : Either tliat it sot forth a number 

J 7£JS. falsehoods, for the purpose of precipitating the Eng- 
lish into an Indian war : Or that it was the act oF.a 
madman making public a communication which it 
was so much the interest of botli parties to keep in 
the profoundest secresy : Or, which wns *by Ihr the 
most probable supposition, that it was nothing but an 
act of boasting, bragging fon3%avith something of ver^* 
small importance for its foundation. Nothing was 
more likely tlian that Tippoo, seeing the increase 
which had taken place in the E'rcnch corps in the scr- 
/ vice of other native powers, both in that of the Nizam, 
and that of the principal I^lahretta power, was very 
desirous of increasing liis own ; and might have sent 
agents to the Isle of France for the purpose of en- 
gaging both' officers and men. It is well known, 
how’ much of boasting, and of exaggeration, enters 
into the verbal intercourse of- the East; it is well 
known, also, that Tipjwo earned this weakness to ex- 
cess, and might be regarded ns a braggart even 
nmpng orientals. ' It is still further known, tlmi 
on nothing was he fonder of bragging, than liii 
pow'cr in relation to the Englisli, and the vengeance 
which, if provoked by them, he should one day in- 
flict. It was, tlicreforc, not incredible, it was bight}’ 
probable, that with a view to obtain a more favour- 
able reception to his application for leave to enlist 
soldicrs'in the Isle of France, his agents were in- 
structed to talk very high, to boast of bis enmity to 
the English, and even his power, if well supportctl by 
the French, to expel them from India. Vapour, of 
this kind, was a thing too common in India to excite 
any partiadar regard. IJut it wns not surpridng. if 
it preduced on the I'rench Governor n very dincrt-nl 
efrcci. It was ven* well known, at the peritxl w hen 

0 
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the Governor-General was called upon to deliberate; 
or to decide without deliberation, upon the question 
of. peace or war, that a high degree of excitability 
had, by the events of their revolution, been conveyed 
to the minds of Frenchmen ; that they were almost 
as much disposed to the language of vanity and os- 
tentation as the orientals themselves: and the only 
rational conclusion was, that the French Governor, 
evidently a very ignorant and foolish man, had been 
eager to adopt any occasion, however insignificant, of 
indulging his propensity for boasting, exaggeration, 
and display that the loose, hyperbolical tallc of In- 
dians had been held forth as the momentous language 
of a solemn negotiation ; and ' that two agents for 
recruiting soldiers had been transformed into ambas- 
sadors, for the purpose of contracting an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, between the Sultan of My- 
sore, and the Republic of France. ' 

Biit, even .should we go so far as to. allow the.ms- 
dom of supposing that Tippoo had made an overture 
of the most serious kind for an alliance offensive and 
defensive against the English, an important question 
is still to be asked. Did' this, in the smallest degree,' 
alter the circumstances of the English in regard to 
Tippoo ? Was their danger, in any respect, increased ? 
Would they have been perfectly safe to remain at 
peace, had not this overture been made ? If so, in 
what respect did this overture increase the probability 
of evil? It may be affirmed, Avithout any dread of 
refutation, that it produced no effect of that descrip- 
tion whatsoever. In reality, the incident disclosed 
nothing 'with regard to the mind of Tippoo, which 
was not perfectly knoAvn, believed, and acted upon 
before ; namely, his eager desire to do mischief to the 
English, and to unite with any poAver that would em- 
bark in the same design, more especially with the 
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BOOK vr. Frenrli, whose power and hatred appeared to olTer so 
(treat a resource. In fact, the incident made a dis- 
1738. dosure.which might have been regarded ns agreeable; 
tliat the connection between Tippoo and the Frencli 
was so trifling, and their mode of intercourse so vet}* 
childish and absurd. It might have been expected, 
and it ought to have been beforehand supposed, that 
a profound and regular channel of communication was 
opened between them, and that their conjoint means 
of annoying the English had been well digested, and 
perfectly understood. 

' But, if this incident disclosed nothing- with regard 
to the minds of Tippoo, and the Erench, except that 
they were less capable of doing mischief to the English, 
than might before have been reasonably expetted, it 
can hardly be supposed, timt an overture so loose, in- 
definite, full of negligence and mismanagement, could 
add any thing to the motives of the French for enrr)'- 
ing hostilities to India, if their circumstances admitted 
so costly an cxpcrinlcnt. And, lastly, if this overture 
intrinsically altered nothing, cither in rcgnril to the 
d.angcrs of the English, or their knowledge of that 
d.anger, except by showing that it was less than they 
might have supposed, was there any thing (for that 
is the last iiypothcsis) in the state and condition of 
the French nation, at that particular time, avhich ren- 
dered it more likely they should now send an army 
to India, than at .any period since the conclusion of 
the treaty of Scringapatani ? During the two days 
Ixitivcen the JStii and the 20lh of .Itinc, 1798, in 
avhich contracted space tlie Goa-cmor-Gcncrnl made 
up his mind, upon the strength of the incident in 
question, to attack the soa-ercign of Jlysore instantly : 
it niav 1)C affirmed, that he hnal no rational ground for 
supposing it more likely that the French avould then 
make avar upon India, than it had been at any iwriost 
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since the war between them and England began. It BOOKVi. 
evidently follows, that there was no reason for destroy- 
ing Tippoo, at this particular moment, which, had not 1798. 
existed at every moment since the commencement of 
the negotiation for peace. , , . ' 

’Still, the character of the policy which was pursued 
by the Governor-General remains to be determined, 
by the solution, not of the question whether more 
reason j than at any preceding .period, existed for the 
destruction of the Sultan, but of the question, whether 
" sufficient reason existed at the present, as well as, if , 
such were the coincidence, at any antecedent time. 

More obscurity rests upon this determination. If it ^ 
be true, that the Governor-General ought to have 
been guided by the act of parliament, made and pro- 
vided for the express regulation of his conduct, the 
answer is not doubtful. .By that act, all augmentation 
of territory, and every act of war against an Indian 
prince, except for self-defence, in the case of actual 
hostilities, was declared to be contrary to the interest, 
and injurious'to the honour of the British nation. It 
will be impossible to show, that the war into which 
the Governor-General was so eager .to plunge, was a 
war of self-defence, except by such arguments as will 
show, that no war uffiich has a prospect of adding to 
the securities of a nation can ever be a war of a differ- 
ent sort. If it was proper in the Governor-General 
to treat the act of parliament with contempt ; as the 
parliament itself soon after declared that it was, by 
thanking and applauding him for his flagrant viola- 
tion of that act ; and if the only question v'-as, whe- 
ther or not the British interests were to be promoted, 
or the contrary, by the ruin of this dreaded foe, the 
inquiry is more complicated. What was to be gained 
was abundantly obvious ; it was the saving of tlie 
expense, which the maintenance of a force, sufficient 
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BOOK VI. India. We 'arc without an eneinywlio can venture 
Cl Ar. 8 . attack us ; and he would assert that there was not 
1798. single native who would now even wish to attack 
iis, unless^ indeed, our old enemy Tippoo might Iinvc 
sucli a wish. But that Prince had leceivcdsuch a 
lesson in the last Mysore war, as must deter him from 
any -such enterprise again, even if he could have tlie 
aid ofrFranco. in doing *o. Any aid from Biiropc it 
was impossible he could' have, considering the total 
B'ant of ships in France, on uhich troops could be 
transmitted ; and we know besides, tlint the Engh'sli 
fleets maintained the entire dominion of the sca% and 
that our enemies were every day lamenting their 
inability to send one sail in safety from any of their 
ports, ns they were all blocked up by the British 
navy. Tlio Frencli islands in India had thromi oflT 
nil connection ith Prance, and,* instead of taking 
any jiart against us, must now look to us ns friends, 
to protect them from ’Ony attempts which mightlKi 
made on them by France.*’ * i 

Compelled reluctantly to abandon the design of 
immediately invading i\r}*sbrc, tlic Govci:iior-Gcneral, 
nevertheless, renewed his orders for a'^scnibllng the 
army with the smallest possible delay. In (hcjioh’cy 
of this measure the Madras council Iw no means con- 
ciirred. Besides the length of time ncccs«an* lor as- 
sembling (he army, the expense, they said, 'would l>c 
so enormous; and so inudi danger would be una^ 
voidably created of provoking liostilitics witli l*ipi)oo, 
by vast preparations importing the design of war; 
that they could not think themselves justified, w itlinut 
a strong representation, in olwying tlie orders which 
they Jiad rctxiived.’ “Not discouraged,” say.s the 

• See a Report of tlic tn»inrii of thU ntcttinj: Aiullc .\rniil 
Rfj^rtrr, vnl. I Climmclf, p. 3t. 

1 A Rmc w of tl't 1**? War in Mytorf, in a IjtUrr fiom an onyftt 
0 
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Governor-General, “ by these suggestions and repre- BOOKVi. 

sentations, I insisted on the immediate execution of 

jmy orders."’ ' • ' 1798. 

' During the interval which was required for assem- 
bling the army, the Governor-General found employ- 
ment in-negotiating with Nizam Ali the dismission 
of the French officers, and the dissolution of their 
corps. His minister, to wliom the business of the 
state was almost -wholly committed, was a partisan of 
the English, and well disposed for the annihilation of 
the French party ; as soon as the British government 
would consent to replace them by a force adequate to 
the service which the French performed in the pro- 
tection of the country. The Nizam was not altoge- 
ther blind to the dangers of placing himself in a state 
of helpless dependance upon a superior power. But 
totally unequal, as he knew that he was, to the de- 
fence of himself, against the JMahx’attas, against the 
Sultan, or against the English, it was easy for the 
minister to convince him, that he was safer in the 
hands of the EngHsh than of either of the other two. 

From the attainment of what he regarded as an ob- 
ject of . unspeakable importance, the dissolution of, a • 
French corps in the service of the Nizam, Lord Morn- 
ington was far from allowing himself to be restrained 
by any dread of offending the Mahrattas ; the motive . 
by which the' mind of his predecessor had been swayed. 

His instructions were issued to the acting resident at 

/ 

India. Published by M. Wood, Esq. M. P. Colonel, and late Chief 
Engineer, Bengal, p. 10.' The Governor-General’s Letter, ut supra^ 
parag. 38. 

' Ibid. Colonel Beatson says (View of the Origin and Conduct of 
the War with Tippoo, i. 4), “ The apprehensions entertained from 
the designs of Tippoo Sultan were certainly, at that period, considerably 
increased by the bold and decided measures of preparation and defence, 
which the Marquis W’^ellesley judged proper to adopt, a very few weeks 
after he had taken charge of the supreme government of India." 

VOL. VI. G 
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vr. Hyderabad, on the 8th of July, to open a ne^otJalion 
8. Nizam; and on tlie 1st of September a 

iV98. treaty was concluded, by winch four battalions of 
British troops were added to the former two, and the 
British government was pledged for tlie protection of 
the Nizam, against any unjust demands of the IMnh- 
rattas. The Nizam, on his part, engaged to disband 
the Prench corps in his sendee; to deliver over its 
officers to the British government, whenever the whole 
of the British force should arrive in his cajiital ; and 
to raise the subsidy, which he paid for the mainte- 
nance of the British troops, from 57,713, to 2,01,425 
rupees per month. 

Though the force which the French ofiicers com- 
manded consisted, after all the alarm which it occa- 
sioned, of less than 14,000 men, it was nccc.ssnry to 
take precautions against the cliancc of its resistance. 
Pending the negotiation, the additional troo])s destined 
for tlie service of the Nizam were collected in that 
part of the Company’s torritorj' u hich touclied upon 
ids frontier; and on the 10th of October j'oincd the 
two former battalions at Ilydcrnlmd. iMjrtiinatrly 
for the schemes of the Govcmor-Gcncrnl, Kaymond, 
whose talents an^ great influence might have I>ecn 
formidably exerted for the prcbciwation of his ]»o\vcr, 
had died a few months before ; and n struggle for 
ascendancy Iiad introduced great animosity and dls- 
, union into the corps. Not only the Ni?am, but 
even the minister liimsclf, %vnvcred, however, and 
drew back, when tlic tntcrjirisc came to the verge of 
execution. In so little respect was tliia grtatly 
drended corps really held by the Briti>h officer, n ho 
commanded tlic six subsidiar)* battalions llinl he did 
not hesitate to take a decisive step. I le declared his 
determination, unless the Nizam came to the imme- 
diate resolution of fulfilling Ids engagements, to make 
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of the Nizam dismissed. 

an attack on the French camp with his own forces, BOOK VI. 
and proclaim the want of faith in the Nizaln’s go- 
vernment as the cause, of all the consequences which 1798. 
might ensue. A proclamation was soon after sent to 
the French camp, announcing the discharge of the 
officers, and declaring it treason in the soldiers to 
obey them. The soldiers were already in a state 
approaching to mutiny. The disorders now proceeded 
to greater violence ; and the officers were imprisoned 
by their men. in this helpless situation, the camp, 
which at the time did not contain above 11,000 men, 
the rest of the corps being on distant detachment, 
was surrounded by the whole of the- British battalions, 
and a strong body of the Nizam’s horse. The men, 
upon a promise of their pay, and continuance of ser- 
vice, , laid down their arms; and the arrest of the 
officers was accomplished without difficulty or danger. 
Notwithstanding the unfriendly passions which 
Frenchmen at this moment excited in the breast of the 
Governor-General, he was careful to ensure to the in- 
dividuals, wffio had fallen into his power, that gene- 
rosity of treatment which a gallant mind is ever 
prompted to bestov/. Their property, together wdth 
such arrears as were due to them by the Nizam, were 
secured to their use ; they w'cre conveyed to Calcutta, 
under every indulgence compatible wdth the security 
of their persons ; and on their aixival in England the 
Governor-General provided that they should not be 
treated as prisoners of umr, but transported to their 
country without detention.^ 


1 Letter of the Governor-General to the Court of Directors, dated 
2lst Nov. 1798 . Printed papers, ut supra,_ p. 6. Malcolm’b Sketch, 
p. 236 — 244. Beatson tells us (i. 50) that the secret ^vas well kept ; 
that the caus^ of sending the detachment from Guntoor to Hyderabad 
was not made known to the government of JNJadras ; and that the'in- 
telligence of the annihilation of the French corps came by surprise upon 
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BOOKVi. The chances of good or evil from the Afalirattas, 

CnAf.s. fgrpgj fhemEelves upon the .attention of the 

' 1 798. British government ; anti negotiations were carried 
on at Poonali, at the same time with those wliich 
at Hyderabad were conducted to an issue decmetl so 
exceedingly favourable. The negotiations, Iiowever, 
attempted witli the IMahratt.is, produced not equal 
results. The substance of the treaty negotiated at 
Hyderabad was communicated to the Pcsliwa, botli 
before and after its conclusion. “ And at botli 
periods,” says'tlie Governor-General to the Court of 
Directors, “ he expressed his entire npprob.ition of 
tlie nature and tendency of the new engagements, ns 
well in their operation upon the interests of the Slnh-- 
ratta empire, as upon those of the Nizam.”.’ On 
the other hand. Sir John Malcolm says, " The mea- 
sures taken at Hyderabad were regtdnrly commu- 
nicated to the Peshwab : but that prince, cither in- 
fluenced by his weak counsellors, or acting under the 
control of Dowlut Row Scindia, obstinately continued 
to 'withhold his formal consent to any acknowledge- 
ment of the right of the British government to arbi- 
trate in his disputes with the court of Hyderabad.”-’ 
Of course, it may be said, the Governor-General know 
bc-st- ft may also, however, with equal certainty lie 
said, that he had the greatest tcmi>tntion to lay on n 
colour ! that if none except ngrccablc consequences 
were supposed to flow from his measures the favour 
of his employers would l>c enhanced : that from this 
species of art, which had been amply praeti'ctl by 
his predecessor, I-onl Moniington must have l)ccn n 
man far superior to his predecessors to stand always 

ihcEnfftih orCaleatusnJMailrM. lie will u alio, lint llwlf reioZi 
wtte m inch a lUtt, n to rrgari the uaniaclicn ai a roitwl rciiwerkta 
of policy. 

> Iaettfr,ut 8«rr*i prag.S*. 


« MsIcdm’iSVtt'h. f.JU. 
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in his Nesfbfiaiion with the Mahratlas. 

O 

exempt; and that of those expedients for a colour, BOOK vi. 
the two letters which have just been quoted appear 
to present us with instances. In the first place, when jy 90^ 
mention is made of the time whicli would be required 
for assembling the army of the Carnatic, no mention 
whatsoever is made of the disapprobation expressed 
by the Madras council. In the next place, when the 
execution is described of the measures taken for the 
destruction of the French corps, in the service of the 
Nizam, the reluctance exhibited by tlie Nizam, when 
the crisis arrived, is not only covered with silence, 
but ■until a language which implies uninterrupted 
alacrity and zeal. Beside the difficulty, in such a 
situation as that of Sir John Malcolm, of remaining 
long ignorant of such a general and important fact, 
the consequences also tally with his representation, 
for all the efforts of the Governor-General to draw 
the Mahrattas into an intimate connection with him, 
totally failed. And again ; as Scindia, not the 
Peshwa, was at this time predominant over the Mah- 
ratta councils, the assent of the Peshwa had little 
value; and if presented to people ignorant of the 
state of the facts, as equivalent to that of tlie J\Iah- 
ratta power, was only calculated .to produce decep- 
tion. It seems to be affirmed, from private informa- 
tion, by Colonel Wilks, that both Scindia and the 
Peshwa, under alarm at the symptoms of ambition 
which at this moment distinguished the movements 
of the British power, were actuated by favourable 
dispositions towards the sovereign of Mysore; but 
Scindia was afraid to take a positive step, on account 
of his dominions in the North, which the English 
had an army ready to invade ; and the Pesh'w^a, 
beside the imminent danger to which the hostility of 
the English would expose him, had no liberty tp act 
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MOKVtibut ns Scindia diiected. The Govemor-General, 
accordingly, when .at last he found that assistance 
179S. -Mahrattas was not to be obtained, cncou* 

raged by tlie probability that he would receive no 
opposition, resolved .to proceed in his warlike opera- 
tions ydtliout them.* 

. On tlie 18th of June, the Secret Committee of tlic 
Court of Directors wrote from England to the Go- 
vernor-General in Council, that they had just received 
from his i\Iajest 3 '’s ministers, information of a large 
armament which had sailed from Toulon on the 19th 
of the preceding month; and that amid the various con- 
jectures respecting its destination, it was not conceivctl 
impossible that India might 1)0 the object of attack, 
by way of the Red Sea, or its coast, afler conquest of 
Egypt ; “ or even,” the Directoi’s add, “ by the Blank 
Sea, or by Bussora. Ills Majesty’s ministers,” llicy 
continue, “ have tlicrcfore informed us, that imme- 
diate measures will be taken for a cousidcralde nug. 
mentation of the Euroi>CJin force in the East Indies: 
You may expect that not less than 4,000 seasoned 
and disciplined troops, and pcrhoj)s a larger number, 
may be sent) to the Company’s settlements with nil 
possible expedition, part of which will, wc trust, 
reach India not many months after tlie receipt of tins 
dispatch.”^ t 

It was not before the 18th of Octol>cr tlmt the 
Govemor-Gcncnil first received authentic intelligence 
of tlic expedition fnun Toulon, nml the invasion of 
Egypt; when his preparations against Tijqmo were 
npproacliing maturity. 'J’he constituted authorities 
in England, under impression of tlie danger nhich 
the invasion of India by so great an army umild 
produce, -gave directions to the Governor-General, to 
» rCCs * Printed li lupri. N*. I- 
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French Erpediiion to Egypt, 

m 

make war upon Tippoo, if he appeared to be actually BOOKVi. 
accumulating the means of 'seconding invasion by the 
Frencli. They seem not to have regarded the pro- 1798. 
clamation at tiie Mauritius as satisfactory evidence of 
any such design ; of wliicli they express themselves 
in the following words : “ We are unable to judge, 
whether this proclamation be in reality what its im- 
poi-t declares it to be ; 'or intended merely as a feint, 
with a view to embroil us with Tippoo.” And they 
marked out unambiguous preparations for -war, as the 
circumstance iDy which the judgment of their subor- 
dinates in India ought to be determined. “ It is 
highly improbable,” they say, that Tippoo should 
have entered into any league with the French, with- 
out some apparent preparation, on his part, of ah 
hostile nature, in furtherance of their designs. If 
such shall have been the case, it would be neither 
prudent nor politic to wait for actual hostilities on his 
part.” Preparation for war, in the only sense which 
can here be applied, is such an augmentation, or such 
a disposition, of the instruments of war, as, to some 
considerable degree, is both unusual, and increases 
the danger of the suspecting state. That any such 
augmentation or disposition of the instruments of war 
had taken place on the part of Tippoo, no evidence 
was ever produced ; while evidence to the contrary 
appears in abundance.^ Even with the permission 
which the alarm of the French expedition extorted 


1 "It was supposed” (sa 5 's Colonel Beatsoo, p. 57) “that Tippoo 
Sultaun’s army had sufi’ered essentially, both in' numbers and discipline, 
since the last war : his finances were in disorder : his councils were 
perplexed by discordant opinions; and his spirits dejected and broken 
by the disappointment of his hopes of French assistance ; by the retreat 
of Zemaun Shah ; by the failure of his intrigues at the courts of Poonah 
and Hyderabad ; and by the unexampled vigour, alacrity, and extent of 
our military preparations. "Tippoo Sultaun’s field army” (he says, 
p. 204) " was estimated at '47,470 fighting men.” 
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^OOKVi.from the Directors,. they thought proper to enjoin 
that in resorting to hostilities, “ the utmost discrc- 
1798. ^*0^” should be used; "that we may not,^ tliey say, 
" be involved in a war in India, without the mostj 
ine\itable" necessity.” — ^That inentablc necessity ex- 
isted, or any necessity at all, will not easily, after 
the first impartial exposition of the facts, 1^ again 
alleged. The war might be advantageous, or it 
might be not advantageous. But the word must ho 
used in an extraordinary sense, if it ever be denq- 
minated nccessaiy. 

On the last day of October, that is, in less than n 
fortnight after he was, informed of tlie invasion of 
Dgj'pt, the Govemor-Gcneral received intelligence of 
the destruction of the French fleet by Sir Horatio 
Nelson, at the mouth of the Nile. Notwithstanding 
this decisive event ; " I ‘did not,” he says, relax 
any part of the naval or militaiy preparations wliich 
liad been commenced under my orders;— being still 
uncertain of the fate of the French army in Fg}'pt, 
and ignorant whetlicr on additional force might not 
have been intended to co-operate with it in India, by 
the ordinary passage round the Cape of Gootl Hojk?.” ‘ 
Tlie chance of the invasion of India, from cither 
quarter, will not at the present moment he regartlctl 
as having been very great. It will not come up to 
the description of what constituted an "inevitable 
necessity” for goipg to war with Tippoo. 

" The immaturity, however,’* says Sir John Mal- 
colm, “ of the Sultan’s plans formed, in Lord Welles- 
ley’s opinion, the strongest reason for an immediate 
attack upon his possessions; but t!»c delay, which 
was likely to occur in aseemhling the army on the 
coast of Coromandel, which had been reduced to a 


i I’linJet! p3pct», unar*’*» * 
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very low establishment, and was in a very divided 
and unequipped state, obliged him to alter it ; and 
he made no communication whatever to Tippoo Sul- 
taun on the subject of his proceedings, till the military 
preparations, both at hladras and Bombay, ' were 
complete ; and the alliance with the Nizam had not 
merely been restored, but rendered so efficient, as to 
secure the full application of the resources of that 
Prince in aid of the common cause.” ^ 

During all the time of these remarkable proceed- 
ings, it is singular that Tippoo was either without 
the means, or without the inclination, of making any 
considerable addition to his habitual state of equip- 
ment for war, and, with an appearance of insensi- 
bility to all that surrounded him, forbore even to 
remonstrate against the accumulation which was 
going forward of the instruments of his destruction. 
When the beginning of November arrived, the Gover- 
nor-General thought the opportunity was now favour-, 
able to exhibit his complaints. On the 8th of that 
month, he addressed a letter to the Sultan, in which 
the expressions were conciliafqry, rather than hostile, 
but in which he informs him of the connection which' 
he was aware had been formed betw’-een him ' and the 
French, “ Whom you- know,” says he, “ to be the 
inveterate enemies of the Company, and to be now 
engaged in an unjust war with the British nation:” 
He then gives him a] lecture, on French^pririciples ; 
which wdll be appealed to hereafter as a monument 
of the times. “ It appears not,”' he adds, “ either 
necessary or proper, that I should any longer conceal 
from you the surprise and concern with which I pci’- 
ceived you disposed to involve yourself in all the 
ruinous consequences of a connexion, which threatens. 


^ Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 25‘I. . 
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BOOKvi. not only to subvert the foundations of friendship, 
between you and the Company, but to introduce, 
1708 . '"to the heart of your kingdom, tlie principles of 
anarchy and confusion ; to shake your own authority ; 
and to destroy the religion which you revere.” On 
the disposition of the Company to prcseiwe inviolate 
the obligations imposed by the relation of amitv and 
peace, the Governor-General cited the remarkable 
instance which had recently occurred ; of a district 
of country to which, though possessed by (he Com- 
pany, the Sultan laid claim, .and of which, his right 
having been ascertained by arbiters mutually chosen, 
restitution had been made. As the residt of these 
premises, the Govemor-Gencnal jiroposed to send to 
him a British officer, whom he already knew, to com- ' 
municate to him, on the part of the Bnglisb, and of 
the Pesliwa and Nizam, their allies, the jilan u liich 
in their opinion was caladatcd “ to remove all e.xi»t- 
ing distrust and suspicion, and to csLablish peace and 
good understanding on the most durable founda- 
tions.” ' 

Of the terms which, "at dilfercnt periods, the Go- 
vernor-General was disposed to allow Tipjjoo Snltann, 
he himself has given a very instructive historj', in his 
letter to the Court of Directors, under date the 3d 
of August, 1799.“ What wa-i the c.vtent of.his views 
in relation to the attdek which he was so ea.ger to 
make immediately after he first received intelligence 
of the foolish proclamation at the Isle of France, he 
has no where disclosed. When he found the cxeai- 
tion of this design impossible, and how much time it 
would rctpiire to put the army in a condition for 

* Lcuct from Lonl Moniitiston to Tippoo Solon, ennletl fowr*. 
ut supra, p. Cl. 

•bcTtlic papcrt rtlaimji to Eatl Inda Aluifi, | rin'.rJ by e*t -t e. 
ilic Ilouicof Coinircns inlheynr 1600 . 

1 
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of the Corcrnoi'-GencraVs DcnUfiids, 

action, lie vroiild, lie says, have lieen contented CODKVI. 
with any adjiibiment wliicli oficred a reasonable 
prospect of dctacliine; Tippoo IVoin his connexion J798. 
with the Frcncli and tliat. “ in the arrangement 
which then occurred to him, his views were limited' 
to the establishment of pci'inanent residents, on the 
part of the Company, and of the allies, at Sen'nga- 
patam, to the dismission of all the French then in 
llie Sultaiin’s service, and to tlie perpetual exclusion 
of the French from liis armies and dominions.” 

Before prefernng tliese demands, he first, however, 
deemed it politic, to place the armies in a jiostnrc 
for action ; and to take measures for lessening tlie 
chances of evil, as well as imjiroving the chances of 
good, at the hands of the Nizam and tlic h'lahrattas. 

The montli of Novemiicr Iiad thus arrived before he 
was ready to make Ids first communication. But, 
at tliat lime tlie French had invnded,Egy])t, which 
appeared to increase the dangers of the English 
dominion in India; on the other hand, the mili- 
tary preparations of the English were advancing to 
maturity on a great scale, the Frencli party at 
Flyderabad was destroyed, the resources of the Nizam’s 
country ivere by the late arrangement placed at the 
disposal of the Company’s servants, and the English 
now had poiver to enforce whatever demands they 
might think proper to advance. The Governor- 
General, therefore, resolved not to content himself 
with the terms which, without having communicated 
them, he would have thought sufficient for all 
necessary purposes before. If, however, the real 
ground of the v/ar v/as not the love of conquest, 
which was so fervently disclaimed, hut the chance, of 
danger from the power of Tippoo, as was the 'grand 
pretence, the new degree of security which had 
accrued. to the Company was a reason, not for war, 
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BOOK'vi. but peace. Tiie additional chance of invasion, hy 
the presence in Egypt of the French, presented, ,ts 
1799. a demand for additional security. But 

that chance was to be weighed, and its value ascer- 
tained. Except to an eye surrounded by the mists of 

' ignorance or passion, which saw its object hideously 

enlarged, it could not appear to he great. Besides, 
as the British government would not long remain 
without a grand effort to expel the enemy from 
Eg3’pt> the Comp.any might have quietly rested on 
its'guard, ivithout incurring' the mischievous c.vpen- 
diture, not to speak of any more of the detcstahlo 
conscqucncc^'of actual war, at least for a little time, 
till they understood what wjis the result of the mea- 
sures adopted against the invaders of Egypt, and 
■whether a few months would not set India fi-cc from 
any danger on account of thcFrcnch. However, the 
terms, beyond which the Govcrnor-Gcneml did not 
think ns yet of procceiling, were not extravagant. 
Beside the conditions first incdltntcil, he meant to 
dcm.and the cession of Canara, a maritime iirovincc 
on the western coast, which appeared to facilitate 
the communication of Tippoo with the French; hut 
to allow him an equivalent in some other quarter 
distant from the coast. This, then, in*the opinion of 
the Governor-General, who now felt himself in a 
condition to enforce any demand, nnd who'c apprehen- 
sion from French invasion, nnd the rooted enmity of 
Tippoo, was then at its height, was all the senirity, 
.ns against Tippoo, which the British interests really 
reqiiircel. If nothing followed to create occasion for 
more seairity, every addition which was made to the 
sacrifices exacted of the hated foe, was made eitlicr 
in the spirit of revenge, or from the love of conquest ; 
for no other solution remains. 

The Gosemor-Gcucral professes, and with all the. 
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Ansu'erfrom Tippoo. 

marks of sincerity, his expectation to have been, that BOOKvr. 
Tippoo, overawed by the discomfiture of the French 
fleet in Egypt, by the ascendancy of the English at j 
Hyderabad, the strengtli, of the English army, and 
an English fleet on the coast of Malabar, would accede 
to the terms which he meant to propose, and that the 
calamities of war- might still be avoided. For the 
purpose of accelerating measures, whether of a pacific 
or hostile description, he tliought it expedient to be 
near the scene, and in a letter dated the 10th of 
December, acquainted the Sultan mtli liis intention 
of repairing shortly to Madras. He arrived on the 
31st of the same month, and found waiting for liim 
an answer from Tippoo. ' 

In the letter of the Sultan, tlie expressions were 
not less pacific tlian those of the Governor-General. 

He declares the highest satisfaction at the naval vie-, 
toiy gained on the coast of Egypt by the English 
over the French ; the former of wliom he describes 
as possessing almost every virtue, the latter every 
vice. The charge which had been urged by the Go- 
vernor-General, of soliciting an hostile connexion with 
the French, he endeavoured to answer thus : “ In this 
Sircar (state) there is a mercantile tribe,. who employ 
themselves in, trading b}’’ sea and land. , Their agents 
purchased a two-masted vessel, and having loaded her 
with rice, departed with a view to traffic. ; It - hap- 
pened that she went to the Mauritius,, from .whence 
forty persons, French, and of a dark colour, of, whom 
ten or twelve were artificers, and the rest servants, 
came here in search of 'employment., Such as chose 
to take service were entertained, , and the remainder 
departed beyond the confines of this, Sircar; .And -the 
French, who are full of vice and deceit, have perhaps 
taken advantage of the departure, of the ship to put 
about reports with the ‘ view to ruffle the minds of 



Orders to intade Mysore, ’ 

^OKvr. time, ho^'ever, the Governor-General determined to 
suspend all neg;otiation, until the united forces of the 
1799. Company and their allies should, to use his own^ex- 
pressions, “ have made such an impression on the 
territories of Alysore, as might give full cfTcct to our 
just representations.** * 

On the 3d of Fehniary, his Lordship dispatched lus 
commands to General Harris, to enter the territory 
of Mysore, with the army which had been assembled 
at Velore, and to General Stuart to co-operate with 
the Bombay army from IMalabar ; wliile at tlic same 
time he gave intimation to the allied courts, and the 
British admiral on the coast, that he now considered 
the Company as at war with Tippoo Sultan, 

Another step was now taken in the severity of the 
terms. From this time nothing less was to be exacted 
of the Sultan than a cession of liis maritime provinces 
in perpetuity to the English ; an equal territorj* on 
their respective frontiers to each of the allies, amount- 
ing to about a fourth part of his dominions, nnd a 
crorc and a half of rupees. But, in the second place, 
if any ‘decisive advantage should be obtained in the 
field, or the operations of l!«c war should he advanced 
to the opening of the batteries upon Scringapalam, 
the General was not to content him'ielf with less than 
the cession of one whole half of the territories of 
which the S\dtnn v ns in poswssion nt Uie commence- 
ment of the war, the relinquishment of all claim to 
any of the places, on the frontiers of the Comj>any 
arid their allies, about which there was any dispute, 
nnd the payment of two crores of sicca rui>ccs. 'J'he 
dismission of all Europeans belonging to any country 
ut war n itii tlie English, the rcnimdntion of all con- 
nexion v.iih the French, an engagement never to 


• I.enfr, SOih M*rch, ITpo, ut lupri. 
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I’etain any individual of that nation in his service, or 
even to permit him to reside within his dominions, 
to receive at his court a permanent ambassador from 
each of the allies, to keep with each of them an 
ambassador of his o\yn, and to give up certain forts 
and hostages as security for the execution of the treaty.: 
These. were articles common to this, with the former 
catalogue of terms.^ 

On the 13th of February, the Governor-Qenerat 
received a letter from Tippoo, in which, after acknow- 
ledging the. receipt of his letters," he desires, as^ he is 
going upon a hunting excursion, in which he fre- 
quently indulged, that he would send the deputy 
(about whom , his friendly pen had repeatedly written), 
slightly attended. This consent, which was sufficiently 
cold and ungracious, the Governor-General describes, 
as reluctant and insidious; and He answered it by 
referring him to General Harris, to whom all his 
communications ^were now to be addressed. This 
answer was even transmitted through that General, 
who had orders to forward it to the Sultan, on the 
same day on which the army should pass the frontiei’* 

The army now assembled at Velore exceeded 
210,000 men,. whereof 21,635 were cavalry, and 4,381- 
Europeans : It was joined, before the commehcement 
of its march, by the whole of the British detachment, 
serving ^vith the Nizam, 6,500 strong, about an 
equal number of -the Nizam’s infantry, including a 
.por,tion of Sepoys lately commanded by the French, 
but now by British officers, and a large body , of 
cavalry ; “ an army,” than which, says fhe Governor- 
General, one “ more completely appointed, more 
amply and liberally supplied in every department, or 

> Inclosures A. and B. of the Gov.-Gen/s Letter to tlie Comniander- 
in-Chief, dated 22d January, 1799. 
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’i)S ■ ■ Disproportion of Ihr liiiglish Force. . ■ 

P‘^''^ect in ifs discipline, and in the acknowledged 
“t • experience, ability, and zeal of its officers, never took 
1799. >'> India:” The army of the western coast, 

equal in c.kcellcnce, assembled at Cananorc, under 
General Stuart, amounted to 6,420 fighting men, of 
whom 1,617 were Europeans: And a force, dcsaiircd 
as considerable,” but of which the amount is not spe- 
cified, under Colonels Read and Brown, were to join 
or co-operate witli the Commaitdcr-in-Chicf frohi the 
Southei-n districts of Carnatic and Jlysorc. All this 
was directed against the chieftain of Mysore, who, six 
3"cars before, was stripped of one h.ilf of his dominions; 
and lefl in possession of a territorj- yielding a revenue 
of little move than a crore of rupees, or one million 
•sterling ; while the revenue of the Anglo-Indian go- 
vernment alone, without speaking of that of its all)', 
exceeded nine millions. What a mass of talent the 
petty prince of a petty countiy must have been sup- 
posed to possess! ‘ 

The army of Bombay, under the command of 
General Stuart, marched from Cnnanore on the 21st 
of Februarj", nivivcd at the head of the I’oodichcrrum 
Ghaut on tlic 2oth of the same montli ; and took post 
at Sccdaporc and Scedascre, on the 2d of .March, 
where it both protected the large sujiplics which had 
been collected in the district of Coorg-; and could 
readil}' communicate With the main army ns it n|)- 
proached to Scringapatam. General Harris cnteresl 
the Mj-sore tcrritoiy on the .7tli of March, and com- 
menced his biicrations by the reduction of several forts 

1 "The rktorieiof ltieMjPinilCoriuialIii(wpC,a. IWtiwi. i. 4;) 
lud ctcallj fjcilhalol any fuiute plan o! njsrailon aziitiii ibc purer of 
Tippoo Suluun. IlyiliroiniiliinsAuKKMtm, and incrraimjer.' net. 
thevhad produetd a urofold elrecl. And ihc cxitiidnn of our ritiMler. 
by the exleniion of the Bariatrutil and Salem rjiteriett, and a thurr-'-h 
knoirledEe of the defencel of Setinppatam, and of the toiiler tr> 

that city, teetc coaildettdat thalntoment at inetdnjWe aitanufrt.' 
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upon the frontier; of which none made anj’- consider- BOOK VI. 
alDle resistance ; and some made no resistance at all. 

At the time when the British General passed the ^^99 
eastern frontier of JMysore, Tippoo was supposed to 
be encamped in the vicinity of Madoor, and was ex- 
pected to move in the direction of Bangalore, for the 
purpose of opposing the progress of the army. Ha\dng 
effected this expectation, he left Ins camp near Sena- 
patam, on the 28th of February, taking with him the 
principal part of his army ; and on the -morning of 
the 5th of March, a large encampment was observed 
by General Stuart, forming between him and Peria- 
patam, a town about seven miles distant from 
Seedasere. On the morning of the 6th little intelli- 
gence was yet obtained of^the amount of the enemy,' 
or the meaning of their appearance; and General 
Flartley, the second in command, went forward to 
reconnoitre. From his hill of olDservation, at day- 
break, he perceived the whole of the hostile force in 
motion; -the country, however, was covered with 
jungle ; the atmosphere was hazy, and it was impos- 
sible to judge correctly either of their numbers or 
object. Between the hours of nine and ten, the 
enemy had penetrated with so much secrecy and ex- 
' pedition through the jungle, that they attacked the 
front and ■ rear of the British advanced position at 
' almost the same instant. 

The nature of the country had induced General 
Stuart to place the army in several divisions. Three 
native battalions, under Colonel Montresor, were 
posted at Seedasere, to which another battalion was 
added, after the appearance of the enemy on the 5th ; 
the main body of the army, with the park and pro- 
visions, remained at Seedapore and Ahmootenar, the 
first eight miles, the latter twelve, in rear of- the ad- 
vanced position. General Hartley remained to aid in 

H 2 
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Tht Attack repelled. 

ci?p attack. The best position, of which tlic 

circumstances admitted, was assumed ; and this body 

1799. of Sepoys, tliou^h completely sinroundcd, and con- 
tending not only with a great disparity of numlicrs, 
but other unfavourable circumstances, defended them- 
selves with such determined gallantly, that the Sul- 
tan’s troops were unable to break them. The Ge- 
neral hastened forward with the rest of the ainiy, 
excepting the fourth corps, which being posted at 
some distance in the rear, was intercepted by a co- 
lumn of the enemy, and unable to join. It was not 
till half past two, however, that he arrived in sight ol 
the dirision' of the enemy which' had penetrated to 
the rear. It withstood and answered a brisk fire of 
inusquetry, for about half an hour! but then fled 
with precipitation through the Jungles, to join the 
rest of the army to which it belonged. The General 
now advanced to join Montresor and his brave com- 
panions. The men had for more than si.x hours been 
engaged with a superior enemy; were spent with 
fatigue; and their ammunition almost exhausted. 
The advance of the troops with the General was the 
signal for the enemy to intermit the attack, which, 
till this time, they had upheld in front ; ami at 
twenty minutes past three they were retiring in all 
directions. General Stuart, apprehending a retiini 
of the enemy, which might place them in his rear, and 
jierhaps in possession of the great m.agarine of rire 
collected by the Coorg Rajah,* deemed it of more im- 
portance to concentrate his army at Scedajwrc, than 
to maintain the position of Seedascrc, which was 
chiefly useful, as the only s]iot from which the signal", 
concerted between the two annics, could lie olwcrvcil. 

' Tlis Itijiti arcompsmnl Gcnml Stoul, tni <ri, frntttl vuli him 
in Ihc lotltr: nhlch hs "tfwnbfil nilti ml » Jaiilillon, in a InU" "* 
the Gwietnor-Generll.tino'cil Col. Wilhi. 
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Poicers of General Jtlairis. 

The killed, wounded, and missing, according to the BOOK vi. 
regimental returns, in the British . army, were only 
143 . The loss of the enemy was no doubt con- 1799. 
siderable. Tippoo remained ''in his camp at Peria- 
patam till the 11th, desuing, but afraid, to strilce a 
second blo^; and ai’rived at Seringapatam on the 
14 th, whence he hastened to meet the army approacl^ 
ing from the east. 

So little, in truth, did the Governor-General re- 
spect the power of the Sultan, that the plan upon which 
he determined implied a confidence in the inability 
of that prince to offer almost any obstruction ■ to the 
army which was sent to destroy him. It was planned, 
that it should not wait to reduce any of the inter- 
mediate forts between the frontier -and the capital of 
the Sultan, or to form a clear line of communication, 
but march directly upon 
single blow tenninate the 

The Governor-General 

mand which he possessed in a very unusual degree, 
displayed two qualities of primary importance : He 
has seldom been surpassed in the skill with which he 
made choice of his instruments: And having made 
choice of his instruments,- he communicated to them, 
with full and unsparing hands, the powers which were 
necessary for the end they were employed to accom- 
plish. General Harris was not only invested with 
, unrestricted military, powers, but was authorized to 
exert all the civil authority which would have be- 
longed to the Governor-General himself, in his si- 
tuation. His instructions embraced the two sets of 
terms, to which, in two events, the Governor-Gene- 
ral determined, upon the march of the army, to ele- 
vate his demands. And he was further provided with 
a political and diplomatic commission. This ‘was 
composed of the Honoiu’able Colonel Wellesley, Lieii- 


Sering^a|am 
ontest. 

amid the talents for com- 
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Disordered March 


BOOK VI. tenant Colonel Close, Lieutenant Colonel Agn'cvr, and 
Captain Malcolm, with Captain Macaulay as their 
1739. secretary. Tlie commission was not entitled to act, 
except in obedience to the orders of the General. 

The army was not ready to make its first united 
movement on the enemy’s ground before the Dili of 
JMarch ; syithin one day of the time which the Com- 
•mand'er, in his' orders to General Stuart, bad de- 
scribed,' as the latest moment at uhich be could with 
safety arrive at Seringapatam. Tlie British army 
was overloaded with equipments : It carried an enor- 
mous train of battering cannon for the siege of Serin- 
gapatam ; it requiretl a prodigious mass of vehicles 
for the provisions and stores of a campaign to bo 
carried on without an open line of communication ; 
to all this was added the cumbrous baggage of tbo 
Nizam’s army, a host of brinjarrics, and the innume- 
rable follbwms ’oT the camp. No sullicicnt measures 
were prepared for the orderly movement of this vast, 
unwieldy machine. Colonel Wilks alleges that such 
measures were impossible. If so; cither this nns one 
of the most rash and hazanlous expeditions that ever 
was undertaken ; or the British lenders must have 
counted upon a wonderful inferiority, cither of means 
or of understanding, on the part of their foe. As- 
suredly, had an enemy, with nny thing like an nile- 
quate force, employed liimself with nny considemble 
degree of activity and skill, in making war upon the 
movement of this disorderly mass, which it was by 
no means possible to cover with the troo|is, it is 
hardly probable that he would not have rclanled it, 
till the commencement of the rains; haveso bnra«<rd 
the infantiy, and woni out the cavalry, that a great 
portion of the baggage, stores, anil nnuminition would 
have fallen into his hand*, 'nic great thing to IjC 
dreaded, in marching at once to Soriiig.ap.atnm, 
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Operations of Tippoo. 

entered the 

1— K:aunkanliiill7 route on the I6th, till it reached the 

1799. tanks at Achel, between Kaunkanhull}* and Sultanpet. 
These tanks were of so much importance, that “ the 
destruction of them," says Colonel Wilks, “ in 1791, 
had compelled Lord Cornwallis to make the loh^r 
inarch, the injurious effects of which, on his ex- 
hausted cattle, were sensibly and severely felt during 
the remainder of the campaign.” Of a similar dc- 
slniction, that intelligent officer adds, “ the conse- 
quences on this occasion would have been still more 
injurious than those ex|)erienccd in 1791.” It was 
by the merest accident, that this fatal event was pre- 
vented. 'A detachment sent forward on tlic night of 
the 21st, arrived not till the breacluJs were made in 
the embankment, ‘and were just in time to save the 
total loss of the waters. 

When the Sultan, after his return from tbc attack 
upon General Stuart, left his capital to meet tljc 
advancing army, he made his first movement on the 
middle road, hut being soon made nc(|iminted witli^ 
its true direction, he deviated by his right to Malvilly, 
and encamped, on the 18(h, at the IVlndoor river, 
wlici’c’ he was Joinctl by the two corps of his army, 
W’liicU had been left during his absence to hang ujwn 
the Britiiih line. ** Tiie .soiithcni road," says Colonel 
Wilks, “ from this river, to the point where General 
Harris first entered it* presented numerous situation^, 
where tlie advance of the British army might have 
been obstructed, and at least materially dcla}i-d, by 
steady troops, without any ri<k of disaster to tliem- 
selves.” What is more remarkable, Tippoo, as 
are told I)y the same high authority, » after painin- 
ing and occupying the finest imaginable position for 
opposing the i>a^ngc of the river in front, and planng 
|>eyond it a strong corps to ojKjratc at the same time 
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on his enemy’s right flank, ^ from very advahtageous 'bookvi. 
ground, vdth an open rear and a secure' retreat from 
both positions, abandoned the intention of giving 1799. 
battle on this ground;” and determined to fight on 
ground, about two miles from Malvilly, which, among 
other advantages gratuitously bestowed on his enemy, 
gave them, during the intended action, the most con- 
venient cover for their, unwieldy impediments.” 

The slow movement of the English brought them 
to the Madoor river on the S4th," where they learned 
the particulars, of the march which had been made 
by the Sultan upon General Stuart; and on the 
evening of the 2l7th, on approaching the intended 
ground of encampment to the westward of Malvilly, 
they espied. the army of the Sultan, at a few miles 
distance, drawn up on a height. Aa the first.grand 
object of the General was, to carry his equipments 
safe to the walls of Seringapatam, he determined 
neither to seek nor avoid an action. > The advanced 
picquets, however, being attacked by the enemy, and 
more troops being sent to their aid, a general action 
came on. The British army under General Harris 
formed the right wing; .the Nizam’s ariny vdth the 
33d regiment, under Colonel Wellesley, formed the 
left. On the right wing, which- had .deployed into 
line, and begun to advance, an opening between two 
brigades, produced by the ground, tempted the Sub 
tan. He advanced in person ^ith a body of cavalry, 
till in the very act to charge. The effort was against 
the Europeans t coolly, directed ; and executed with 
so much spirit, that many of the' horsemen fell on the 
bayonets. But it. produced not so much as a mo- 
mentary disorder dn -the ranks; and the line advanc- 
ing in such a manner as to outflank the enemy’s left, 
his guns were soon after withdrawn from the heights. 

The cushoons of the Sultan faced Colonel Wellesley 
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cavalry, and the greater part of the lefl wing of 
— the army, marched for the purpose of bringing on 
1799. General Stuart ; a proceeding, wliicli the cavalr}* and 
part of the infantry of the Sultan marched jit the 
same time to impede. The junction was made on the 
14th ; the active and well-conductcd exertions of tlic 
Sultan s cavalry having produced no other effect than 
the necessity of a little more caution, and a little 
more time. And on the next day the Bombay army, 
haWng crossed the river to the north, occupied a 
ground in continuation of the line of General Harris, 
with a view particularly to tlic enfilade both of tlic 
face to be attacked, and the exterior trenches. 

' On the 9th, Tippoo, wlio had not before made 
any answer to tlie letter of tbc Govcmor-Gencral, 
forwarded to him wlien the army crossed his frontier, 
sent to General Harris a letter, of wbicli the follow- 
ing is a translation : 

“ The Governor-General, Lord i\rornington, Ba- 
hauder, sent me a letter, copy of ubteh is enclosed; 
you W'ill understand it. I Iiave adhered firhily to 
treaties : What then is the meaning of the advance 
of the English armies, and the occurrence of hosti- 
lities? Inform me. — ^IVhat need 1 say more.” 

The Brijdsh. comtnondcr replied in -the following 
terms : 

« lOM April, 1799. 

“ Your letter, cncloring copies of the Governor- 
Gcncrafs letter, lias been rccci\cil. For tlic advance 
of the English and allied nnnics, and for the nrtual 
hostilities,' I refer you to the several letters of tlic 
Governor-General, which are sufiiciciilly explanatory 
on the subject.” 

On the iClIi was made an alarming discoven*. 
The General, in his letter to Lord Momington, datctl 
1 ‘ 
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• ' 

the 18th, says ; On measuring our bags, to ascer- bookvi. 
tain what rice they really contained, they were found 
so much diminished by loss or fraud, that eighteen j-jog. 
days’ provision, Jb?' the Jighting tneiiy at half allow- 
ance, is all that ' remains in \camp. Our supplies 
must, therefore, arrive before the 6th of May, to 
save us fi’om extreme distress.” 

On the 17th, operations of considerable importance, 
less difficult because simultaneous, were accomplished 
on both sides of the river. The enemy were dis- 
lodged from, a grovmd commanding that' which was 
intended for the approaches and batteries of General 
Stuart ; the ti’oops were established under a good 
cover within 1,000 yards of the western angle of the 
fort; and while the enemy’s attention was engaged 
with these operations, the bed of a water-course was 
seized on the’ southern side, which formed a parallel 
at an e'qual distance from- the fort. 

The state of the grain constituted now an object of 
the greatest solicitude, and every thing was to be done, 
for the purpose of hastening the arrival of the two 
corps, which- were expected to bring a supply from 
Coimbetore and Baramahl. To conduct them. Ge- 
neral Floyd marched on the 19th toward the Caveri- 
- poram pass, with the whole of the regular cavaliy, 
the whole of Nizam All’s cavalry, a.nd a brigade of • ' 
infantry, followed by all the brinjarries, and all the 
superfluous followers of the camp. 

The 20th produced several events. A battery 
opened from the northern bank on the enfilade of the 
south-western face, and of the enemy’s entrenchment 
on the southern side of the river. ‘ The enemy were 
dislodged from a position 400 yards in advance of 
their general entrenchments ; . and a parallel was 
established on the spot within 780 yards of the fort. 
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'A practicable Urcach effected. 

VI. tion to send two persons, for the immedi.-ite commence- 

J. ment of a conference, -nitlioiit wliicli an adjnslincnt 

1799. of so much importance could not be satisfactorily per- 
formed. To this the General replied, that no modi- 
fication would he made of the terms already trans- 
mitted ; that ambassadors wcre,thcrcfore, unnecessary, 
and would not he received, unless they were accom- 
panied by the hostages, and specie, already demanded ; 
and that only till' three o’clock the ne.\t day would 
time be allowed for an answer. 

A breaching battery of six guns was erected on thfc 
night of the 28th ; and on the morning of the SOlh it 
began to fire. On the first day it demolished part of 
the outward wall at the west angle of the fort, and 
made an impression on the masonry of the bastion 
within it. On the second its fire was attended with 
increased eflect. An additional battciy, constructed 
on the night of April the .‘iOth, opened in the morn- 
ing of the 2d of lilayi On the 8d, the breach ap- 
peared to be practic.nhle, and preparations were 
eagerly made for the assault. On the morning of 
the 4th, the troops destined for the scrricc were 
placed in the trenches before day-light, that no extra- 
ordinary movement might sene to put the enemy on 
their guard. The heat of the d.ay, when the people 
of the East, having taken their mid-day repast, give 
thcmsch'cs up to a season of repose, and when it was 
expected that the troops in the fort would be least 
prepared to resist, was chosen for the hour of attack. 
Four regiments, and ten flank companies of Eiirojicans, 
three corps of grenadier sepoys, and 200 of the Ni- 
zam’s troops, formed the party for the assault. Colo- 
nels Sherbrooke, Dunlop, Dalrymple, Ganlencr, and 
Jlignaii, commanded the flank corjis ; and the conduct 
of the enterprise ss'as entrusted -to Major-General 
Baird, who had solicited the d.angcrous senice. At 
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one o’clock the troops began to move from the trenches, book vl 
The width, and rocky channel of the river, though' at 
that time it contained but little water, its exposure 1799. 
to the fire of the fort, the imperfection of the breach, 
the strength of the place, the numbers, courage, arid 
skill of its defenders, constituted such an accumula- 
tion of difiiculties, that notliing less than unbounded 
confidence in the force and courage of his men could 
have inspired a prudent General with hopes of suc- 
cess. The troops descended into the bed of the riv^r, 
and moved, regardless of a tremendous fire, towards 
the opposite bank. 

From the time when General Harris sat down 
before the fort, the Sultan had remained on the ram- 
parts, varying his position according to the incidents 
of the siege. The general charge of. the angle 
attacked, was given to Seyed Saheb,- and Seyed Ghof- 
far, the last, an ^able officer, who • began his career in 
the English service, and was in the number of the 
prisoners at the disaster of Colonel Brathwaite. . 

The angle of the fort which the English attacked 
was of such a nature, that a retrenchment to cut it 
off might have been easily effected^, and this was 
counselled by the most judicious of the Mysorean 
officers. But the mind of the Sultan, which was 
' always defective in judgment, appears to have been 
prematurely weakened by the disadvantages of his 
situation. By the indulgence of arbitrary power, and 
the arts of his flatterers, his mind was brought into 
that situation^ in which it could endure to hear no- 
thing but what gratified the will of the moment. He 
had accordingly estranged from his presence every 
person of a manly character ; and surrounded himself 
with young men and parasites, who made it their 
business not only to gratify his most childish inclina- 
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Success of the Assault. 

occupy him with a perpetual succession 
’'^''' of wretched pursuits. He seems, therefore, when 
17fl9. “'I' ersity came upon him, to hare Iwen rendered loo 
effeminate, to look it steadily in the face ; and, u.k- 
ploring- firmly the nature of the danger, to employ 
in the best manner the means which were in his 
power for averting it. The flatterers were able to 
persuade him, partly that the fort was too strong to he 
taken, partly that God would protect him ; and thev 
maintained successfully that indecision which was 
now congenial to the relaxed habit of his mind. 
“ He is surrounded,” said Scyed Goffhfir, who was 
wounded early in the siege, “ by boys and flatterers, 
who will not let him sec with his own eyes. I do not 
wish to survive the rcsidt. I am going about in 
search of death, and cannot find it.” 

On the morning of the 4th, Scyed GoffhSr, who 
from the number of men in the trenches inferred the in- 
tention to assatdt, sent information to the Sultan. The 
Sultan returned for answer, that it was good to be on 
the alert, but assured him, as persuaded by the flat- 
terers, that the assault would not take place till night. 
And in the mean time he was absorbed in religious 
and astrological operations ; the one, to purchase the 
favour of heaven ; the othcr.'to ascertain its decrees. 
Seyed Gofflifir, s.ays Colonel Wilks, " having satisficil 
himself, by further obserralion, that one hour would 
not elapse before the assault w-ould commence, hur- 
ried in a state of rage and despair towards the .Sul- 
tan : ‘I wall go,’ said he, * and drag him to the 
breach, and make him sec by what a set of wretches 
he is surrounded ; I svill compel him to c.'ccrl himself 
at this last moment.’ He sens going, and met a |iarty 
of pioneers, whom he had long looked for in vain, to 
cut offthcappro.ach by the southern rampart. ’ I 
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must first,’ said lie, ‘ show those people the work they 
have to do ; and in the act of giving his instructions^ 
was killed by a cannon shot.” ^ 

The Sultan was about to begin his mid-day repast, 
under 'a small tent, at his usual station, on the nor- 
thern face, when the news was brought him of the 
death of Seyed GofFhdr, and excited strong agitation. 
Before the repast was finished, he heard that the 
assault was begun. He instantly ordered the troops 
which were 'about him, to stand to their arms, com- 
manded the carbines to be loaded, which the seiwants 
in attendance carried for his own use, and hurried 
along the northern rampart to the breach. 

“ In less than seven minutes, fi’om the period of 
issuing from the trenches, the British colours were 
planted on the summit of the breach.” It was regu- 
lated that as soon as the assailants surmounted the 
rampart, one_half of them should wheel to the right, 
the other to the left, and that they should meet over 
the eastern gateway. The right, which was led by 
General Baird, met with little resistance, both as the 
enemy, lest retreat should be cut off, abandoned the 
cavaliers,- and as the inner rampart of the south- 
western face was exposed to a perfect enfilade. The 
assailants on the left were opposed in a different 
manner. Lieut.-Col. Dunlop, by whom it was com- 
manded, received a wound in the ascent ; and the 
Sultan passed the nearest traverse, as the column 
quitted the breach. A succession of well-constructed 
traverses were most vigorously defended ; and a 
flanking fire of musquetry from the inner rampart, 
did great execution upon the assailants. All the 


* Hist. Sketches, iii. 436 , 437 - For the interior history of the My- 
soreans, at this time. Colonel Wilks, who afterwards governed the 
country, enjoyed singular advantages j and we may confide in his dis- 
crimination of the sources and qualities of his information. ' > 
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iOOKVi. commissioned officers, attached to the leading com- 
panics, were soon either killed or disabled ; and the 

. 1799. loss would, at an)” rate, liavc been great, had not n 
very critical assistance been received. When the as- 
sailants first surmounted the breach, they were not a 
little surprised hj’ tlie sight of a deep, and, to appear- 
ance, impassable ditch behveen the exterior and inte- 
rior lines of defence. A dctaclimcnt of tlie 12t!i regi- 
ment, having discovered a nairow strip of tlie terre- 
plein, left for tlie passage of the workmen, got up the 
inner rampart of the enffladed face, without mucti ojv 
position, and wheeling to the left, drove before them 
the musquctccrs who were’ galling the assailants of tlie 
left attack, and they at last reached the flank of the 
traverse, wliich was defended by tlic Sultan. The 
two columns of the English, on tlic outer and inner 
rampart, then moved in a position to cxjwsc the suc- 
cessive traverses to a front and flank Arc at the same 
time 5 and forced the enemy from one to another, till 
they perceived the British of the right attack, over the 
eastern gate, and ready to fall upon tlicm in the rear; 
when they broke, and hastened to esca])c. The Sul- 
tan continued on foot during the greater part of this 
timt, performing the part rather of a common soldier, 
than a General, firing several times upon tlie assail- 
ants with his own hands. But a little Ijcfore the time 
at which his troops resigned the contest, he complainc<l 
of pain and weakness in one of his legs, in which he 
•' had received a severe wound wlicn young, and onlcrctl 
aliorsc. When abandoned by his men, instead of seek- 
ing to make his escape, which the proximity of the 
water gate would have rendered easy, he made way 
for the gale into the interior fort. As he was crossing 
to the gate by the communication from the outer 
rampart, be received a musket I.nll in tlic right side 
nearly a? Iiigli ns the breait, hut still prcs«c<l on, tiU 
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he arrived at the gate. Fugitives, from within, as BOOK VI. 
well as fi’om without, were crowding in opposite direc- 
tions to this gate ; and the detachment of the 12th 1799.' 
had descended into the body of the place, for the pur- 
pose of arresting the influx of the fugitives from the 
outer works. The two columns of the assailants, 
one without the gate, and one within, were now pour- 
ing into it a destructive fire from both sides, when 
the Sultan arrived.. Endeavouring to pass, he re- 
ceived another wound fi’om the fire of the inner de- 
tachment ; liis horse also being wounded, sunk under 
him, and his turban fell to the ground, while his 
friends dropped rapidly around him. His attendants 
placed him in his palanqueen, but the place was 
already so crowded^ and choked up with the dead 
and the dying, that he could, not be removed. Ac- 
cording to the statement of a' servant who survived, 
some English soldiers, a few minutes afterwards, 
entered the gateway ; and one of them offering to 
pull off the sword belt of the Sultan, which was very 
rich, Tippoo, who still held his sabre in his hand, 
made a ciit at him with all his remaining strength. 

The man, wounded in the knee, put his firelock to 
his shoulder, and the Sultan, receiving the baU in his 
temple, expired. 

The two bodies of assailants, from the right and the 
left had met over the eastern gateway ; and the pa- 
lace was the only place within the fort not now in 
their possession. In this the faithful Adherents 
of Tippoo, whose fate was yet unknown, were ex- 
pected' to make a desperate stand in defence of their 
sovereign and his family. The troops, exhausted by 
the heat and the toils of the day, stood in need- of re- 
freshment.’ In the mean time Major Allan was sent 
with a guard to inform the persons within the palace, 
that if they surrendered immediately their lives 
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BOOKVI. should be secured; that any resistance on the other 
hand would be fatal to them all. . When that oflicer 
ITflS. arrived at the palace, before which a part of the 
British troops were already drawn up, he observed 
several persons in the balcony, apparently in the 
■ greatest consternation. Upon communicating his 
message, the Kelledar, another officer of distinction, 
and a confidential servant, came over the terrace of 
the front building, and descended by an tmfinished 
part of the wall. They exhibited great embarrass- 
ment, and a disposition to delay ; upon which the 
British officer lemindcd them of their danger, and 
pledging himself for the protection of the inmates of 
the palace, desired admittance, that he might give 
the same assurance to thcBultan himself. They m.a- 
nifested strong aversion to this proposition ; but the 
hlajor insisted upon returning with • them ; and de- 
siring two other officers to join him, they ascended by 
the broken wall, and lowered themselves dot™ on a 
terrace, on which there was a number of .armed men. 
The hliijor, canying a white flag in his hand, which 
he had formed on the spur of the occasion by fasten- 
ing a cloth to a serjc.ant's pike, assured them it was a 
pledge of security, provided no resistance was at. 
tempted; and as an additional proof of his sincerity 
took oir bis sword, whicli be insisted upon jilacing in 
the hands of the Kellednr. All affirmed that the fa- 
mily of the Sultan was in the p.aince, but not Uic Sul- 
tan himself. Tlieir agitation and indecision were 
conspicuous. Tlie Major was obliged to remind them, 
that the fury of the troops, by whom they were liow 
surroundctl, was with difficulty restrained ; and that 
the consequences of delay would Ik fatal. 'Ihe rapid 
movements ofsevcral persons within tbep.alacc, where 
many hundreds of Tippoo’s troops still remained, 
made him begin to think the situation critical even rf 
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himself mid his companions, by whom he was ad- BOOK vi. 
vised to talce back his sword. As any suspicion, 
however, of treacliery, reaching in their present state 1799. 
the minds of the British soldiers, would inflame them 
to the most desperate acts, probably the massacre of 
every human being "witliin the palace walls, he had • - 
the gallantry, as well as presence of mind, to abstain 
from such an exhibition of distrust. In the mean 
time, he was entreated by the people on the terrace 
to hold the flag in a conspicuous manner, as well to 
give confidence to the people ivithin tlie palace, as to 
prevent the British ti’oops from forcing the gates. 

Growing impatient of delay, the JMajor sent another 
message to the Princes. They now sent him word, 
that he would lie received as soon as a carpet for the 
purpose could be procured ; and in a few minutes the 
Kelledar returned to conduct him. 

He found two of the Princes seated on the carpet, 
surrounded b}’’ attendants. “ The recollection,” says 
Major Allan, of Bloiz ad Dien, whom on a former ' 
occasion. I had seen delivered up with his brother, 
hostages to Marquis Cornwallis : the sad reverse of 
their fortunes ; their fear, which, notwithstanding 
• their struggles to conceal, was but too evident, ex- 
cited the strongest emotions of compassion in my 
- mind.” He endeavoured by every mark of tender- 
ness, and by the strongest assurances of protection and 
respect, to tranquillize their minds. His first ob- 
ject was, to discover where the Sultan was concealed. 

He next requested their assent to the opening of 
the gates. At this proposition they were alarmed. 

Without the authority of their father, wliom they 
desired to consult, they ■ were afi’aid to take upon 
themselves a decision of such unspeakable importance. 

The Major assured them, that he would post a guard 
of their own sepoys within the palach, and a guard of 
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BOOKW. Europeans without; that no person should enter but 

— authority; that he would return and remain 

1799. '^th them, until General Baird should arrive; and 
that their own lives, as well ns that of ever)' person 
in the palace, depended upon their compliance. 
Their confidence was grained. Upon opening the 
gate. Major Allan found General Baird and several 
officers, with a large body of troops assembled. It 
was not safe to admit the troops who were burning 
for. vengeance. And Major Allan returned to con- 
duct the Princes, whose reluctance to quit the palace 
was not easy to he overcome, to the presence of the 
General. General Baird w'as one of those British 
officers who had personally experienced the cniclty of 
their father, and suflered all the horrors' of n three 
years* imprisonment in the place uhich he had now 
victoriously entered. His mind too had been inflamed 
by n report at that instant received, that Tippoo had 
murdered all the Europeans made prisoners during the 
siege. He was nevertheless,” says Major Allan, 

“ sensibly nflected by the siglit of the Princes ; and his 
gallantry on the assault was not more consjucuovis, than 
the moderation and liiimanity wliich he on this oc- 
casion displayed, lie received the Princes with every 
mark of regard: repeatedly assured them that no 
riolcnrc or insult should be oflered to them, and he 
gave them in charge to two officers to conduct them 
to head quarters in camp." I’hcy were escorted by 
the light company of n European regiment ; and tlic 
troops were ordered to pay li>cm the compliment of 
presented arms ns they passctl. 

The mind dwells with |)cculinr delight ui>on llie^e 
instances in which the sweet s}-nijmthics which one 
human being has nitli another, and which are of in- 
finite importance in private life, prevail over the de- 
structive passions, alternately the cause, pnd consc- 
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quence, of war. The pleasure, at the same time, BOOKVI, 
which we feel in conceiving the emotions produced in 
such a scene, lead .tlie bulk of mankind to overvalue j*^c)9. 
greatly the virtues which the)’^ imply. When you 
have glutted upon your victim the passions of am- 
bition and revenge ; when you have reduced him 
from greatness and power, to the weakness and de 
pendance whicli mark the insect on wliich you tread, 
a few tears, and the restraint of the foot from the 
final stamp, are not a very arduous virtue. The 
grand misfortune is to be made an insect. When that 
is done, it is a slight, if any addition to the misfor- 
tune to be crushed at once. The virtue to which 
exalted praise would be due, and to which human 
nature is graduall}^ ascending, would be, to restrain in 
time the selfish desires which huny us on to the 
havoc we are vain of contemplating mth a sort of 
pity after we have made it. Let not the mercy, how- 
ever, be slighted, which is shown even to the victim 
we have made. It is so much gained for human na- 
ture. It is a gain which, however late, the progi’ess 
and diffusion of philosophy at last have produced ; 
they wiU in time produce other, and greater results. , 

When the persons of the Princes were secured, 

Tippoo was to be searched for in every corner of the 
palace.' A party of English troops were admitted, 
and those of Tippoo disarmed. - After proceeding 
through several of the apartments, the Kelledar was 
entreated, if he valued his own life, or that of his mas- 
ter, to discover where he was concealed. That officer, 
laying his hand upon the hilt of Major Allan^s sword, 
protested, in the most solemn manner, that the Sul- 
tan was not in the palace ; that he had been wounded 
during the, storm ; and was lying in a gateway on 
the northern side of the fort. He offered to conduct 
the inquirers ; and submit to any punishment if he 
5 


^22 Operations of the 

S? 8^* Gcnernl Baird and the 

officers who accompanied him» proceeded to the spot ; 

3799. ^'ei-ed with a promiscuous and shocking heap of 
bodies wounded and dead. At first, the bodies ncre 
- di’agged out of the gateway to be examined, it being 

already too dark to distinguish them where they lay. 
As this mode of examination, Iiowever, tlircatcncd to 
be very tedious, a light was procured, and IMnjor 
Allan and the Kellcdar went forward to the place. 
After some search, the Sultan’s palankeen was dis- 
covered, and under it a person wounded, but not 
dead. He was afterwards ascertained to be the 
Rajah Klian, one of Tippoos most confidential ser- 
vants, who had attended his master during the whole 
of the fatal day. This person being made acquainted 
with the object of the search, pointed out tl>e sjwt 
w'hcrc tlie Sultan had fallen. The body being 
brought out and sutTicicnlly recognized, was conveyed 
in a palankeen to the palace. It was warm w hen 
first discovered; the eyes trerc open, the features not 
distorted, and IMajor Allan and Colonel Wellesley 
were for a few* moments doubtful, whether it was not 
alive. It had four wounds, three in the tnmk, and 
one in the. temple, the ball of which, having entered 
a little above the right car, had lodged in the chrck. 
His dress consisted of a jacket of line white linen, 
loose drawers of flowered chintz, tlie usual ginllc of 
the cast, crimson-colourcfl, tied round Ins waist ; and 
a linndsomc pouch, with n belt orsUk,^rcd and green, 
hung across his shoulder. He had an nniulct on his 
arm ; but bis ornaments, if he wore any, were gonc.‘ 
The 5 i>ccdy fall of the place was'nn event of great 
importance to tlic British army ; for Ihougli tijc Gc- 

• S« Mijot AU*n*iCrtTo«ccaon! of ihe it ilie pW, il>» 

pjteway ; annexed (Apr<od!* 4?) lo Peaiwn'i View cf die Wit 
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neral had received a casual supjdy of provisions from BOOKvr. 
an ofliccr whose forcs'ig’ht exceeded (liat of the ihcn 
wlio provided for the army, this aflordcd a supply for 
not more than a small number of days. Tlic M'ant of 
draug-ht cattle rendered tlic magazines in (lie Coorg 
counlrv totally useless: and thouoh the General 

* • O 

counted upon being in alisolute want' by the 6th of 
I\Iny, General I’lovd did not return before the 13th 
with the convoys from tlic south. Of the ojicrations 
wliich during the above transactions lind taken place 
under the oflicers witli whom General Flow’d now re- 
turned to Seringnpatain. thcfollowing arc t!ie principal. 

The corps whicii was placed under the command of 
Colonel Head began b}' reducing the country north of 
Ilaj'acottah. Tlic plan of his operations embraced a ’ 
great extent; but allcr a little progress lie was ap- 
prised of the necessity of abandoning every thing to 
hasten with the grain win'ch he had collected to Se- 
ringajiatam. The troops under Colonel Brown began 
the campaign with the siege of Caroor, which sur- 
rendered to them witliout any serious resistance on 
the .'ith of April. On the 8th they proceeded against 
Errode, and meant to prosecute the reduction of the 
remaining fortresses in Coimbetore, wlien they were 
summoned to join Colonel Read, for the purpose of 
advancing to Seringapatam. 

Colonel Read arrived at Cauveryporam, on the 22d 
of April, which surrendered to him witliout resistance. 

Ha\dng there collected the Brinjarries, and other 
supplies, he left them under the protection of the fort, 
and with his detachment proceeded to clear the pass. 

This was an operation of -considerable difficulty, v/liicli 
required all his exertions till the evening of the 27th; 
and the 6th of Blay arrived before the whole of the 
Brinjarries had ascended. 'General Floyd had by 
,thjs time arrived at a place a few miles distant from 

1 
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^AP 8* the same day he was rcdnforced 

■' junction of the southern corps of the army under 
1799, Colonel Brown. On the 7th of Hay. the wliole body, 
ndtli their convoy, moved from Hannoor towards 
Seringapatam. As Tippoo’s cavalry, under his best 
General, had closely' followed General Floyd from 
Seringapatam, he expected to meet with consiilerablc 
interruption to retail him on his return ; and from 
this danger he was saved, only by the great event 
which had already arrived. 

Such of the sons and officers of Tippoo, as were 
not taken in the fort, surrendered within a few 
days after the fate of the capital and its sovereign 
was known; and an .adventurer of the' name of 
Dhoondia was the only exception to the quiet sul;- 
mission of the whole couiitr)*. This man, of Hnlirattn 
parentage, was born in the kingdom of Mysore, anil 
served in the armies bolli of Ilydcr and Tippoo. lie 
deserted during the war with Lord Cornwallis; and 
headed a predatory hand in the ri'gion of the Toom- 
hudrn. Tippoo induced liiin by fair professions to tnist 
himself in his hand, and then immured him in a prison, 
where lie had Inin for several years, when he contrived 
to make his escape during the cnjilurc of Scringajia- 
tam ; and soon collected around him -a hand of «Ie- 
spcrale adventurers ; which rendered it necessary for 
General Harris to move the army to the iiortliunrd 
to dislodge him, Tlii-^, Iiowcver, was not tlie last 
effort of Dhoondia, whose history it is prrqicr to 
finisli at once. He was followed hy In'? hand of 
adventurers to the south ; and made such rnjiid strides 
towai-d the eslahlishincnl even of a sort of empire, 
that after n little lime the government thought it 
proper to employ against him the army left under 
Colonel Welle.slcy for the goveniment of Hy'<nre. 
Dhoondia displnyctl no ordinary talents in his do- 
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fence; and by his activity and judgment protracted BOOK vi. 
for several months the efforts employed for his de-. 
struction. He could not, however, permanently i’ 799 . 

, resist the great superiority of force which was brought 
against him ; and fell in a charge of cavalry which 
was led by the Colonel in person. 

The Sultan, when he lost his empire and his life, 
was about fifty years of age. He was rather above 
the middle size, and about five feet eight inches* high ; 
had a short neck and square shoulders, and now bor- 
dered oh corpulency ; but his limbs were slender, and 
his feet and. hands remarkably small. His com- 
plexion was brown, his eyes large and full, his eye- 
brows small and arched, his nose aquiline ; and in 
the expression of his countenance there was a dignity, 
which even the English, in spite of their antipathy 
and prejudices, felt and confessed. 

Though French power was the grand resource 
upon which Tippoo relied, both for the gratification 
of his resentments, and for his protection against . 
that reduction to the condition of a pensioned Na- 
bob, the fate to which he believed that he was 
•destined by the English, he made some efforts, 
but marked with his usual want of good sense, 
for obtaining support from other quarters. Beside 
his embassy to the Grand Signor at Constantinople, 
which excited,' mthout much deserving, the attention 
of the- English, he opened a communication in 1796 
with Zeman Shah, the King of the Afghauns, and 
sent an embassy which pointed out to that brother of 
the faith a glorious career against the nonbelievers or 
misbelievers of India. The Shah might conquer 
Delhi, drive put the Mahrattas, and establish his 
dominion over all that region of India, in one year ; 
in the next, assaff the Mahrattes and Deccan from 
the north, while the Sultan co-operated with him 
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Tht mental Defects of T'lppoo increased xcith Ap, 

. proper use of which would have rendered the con- 
quering' off him a far more arduous task. ' 

The original delects of his mind, arising from tlie 
\’ices of iiis education, appear. to Imve increased as 
he advanced in years, and with peculiar rapidity 
since tlie loss of his dominions in 1792. j The obe- 
dience which-.tlic will of 'princes, cspedallj’ Eastern 
princes, is habituated to receive, not, only renders 
them nTetched when it is opposed, but gluts and 
palls tliem Mith the gratification. Each recurring 
instance becomes by familiarit}' insipid, or rather dis- 
gusting, and leaves the mind restless -and impa- 
tient for a new gratification. This scn-cs to account 
for the fickle and capricious disposition which so com- 
monly marks the character of princes; and in general 
prevails in them ton greater or less degree, in propor- 
tion to tlio natural rivadty and susceptibility of (heir 
minds. This disease infected the whole conduct of 
Tippoo Sultan, public and private, and latterly in a 
manner so c.\traordinar}% that, nhen joined t6 a 
similar growth of liis impatience at every disagree- 
ment between tliat which he willed and that which 
fell out, it produced in his subjects a persuasion that 
Ins mind was partially deranged. I.ikc many other 
jicrsons of active, hut not powerful' rniiid^, he run 
violently upon the obscnance of ininutenoN in minute 
details, hut with little capacity of Inking a inarslmling 
view of n’ great wlmlc. He saw hut feu* tlicrcrorc of 
the relations and (Ie|»cndoiJcies of things ; and wn<, of 
course, uiinhlc to anticipate justly their ilistnnt con- 
sequences. The temptation to please, rather than to 
scnc, cxchidetl Tipjioo. ns it excludes other princes, 
from tlie benefit of counsels wiser than his own. 
Accustomwl to hear, from tho'^e^\h« approached him, 
that cvciy sentiment Dibich he ultercil cxcctslwl in 
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wisdom that of every other man, any difference with bookvi. 
his opinions struck him at la^t in the character of a 
mere demonstration of folly. As a general, he pos- ^^99 
sessed, as had been abundantly proved by the English • 
in former wars, no other talents than the vulgar 
ones of great activity, courage, and that turn for stra- 
tagem, which the cunning of a rude .age has a 
tendency to produce. As a domestic ruler, he sus- 
tains an advantageous comparison with the greatest 
princes of the East. He bestowed a keen attention 
upon the conduct of his government, from which he 
allowed himself to be diverted neither by pleasure nor 
by sloth. He made a methodical distribution of his 
time for business, in which he was laborious and ex-i 
act ; but in which his passion for detail made him 
frequently waste that attention upon minor, which 
ought to have been reserved to the. greatest affairs. 

He had the discernment to perceive, what is so gene- 
. rally hid from the eyes of rulers in a more enlightened 
state of society, that it is the prosperity of those who 
labour with their hands which constitutes the prin- 
ciple and cause of the prosperity of states ; he there- 
fore made it his business. to protect them against the 
intermediate orders of the community, by whom it is 
so difficult to prevent them from being oppressed. , 

His country was, accordingly, atdeast during the 
first and better part of his reign, the best cultivated, 
and his population the most flourishing in India; 
while, under the English, and their dependants, the 
population of Carnatic and Oude, hastening to the 
state of deserts, was the most wretched upon the 
face of the earth ; and even Bengal itself, under the 
operation of laws ill adapted to the circumstances of 
the case, was suffering almost all the evils which the 
worst of governments could inflict. That Tippoo 
was severe, harsli, and perhaps cruel, in superintend- 
VOL, VI. K 
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DOOKVi.ing tlie contliict of those who scn'cd him, may he so 
C'ffAP. 8. casil}' believed, as his inordinate pride' would 
1799. make fevery offence which appeared to be committed 
against himself assume gigantic dimensions; and Ins 
habit of willing, and seeing Iiis will reaUzed, made 
him expect every event, willed by himself, as by a la^v 
' of nature, which nothing but tbe misconduct of 
others could have disturbed. That tbe accounts, 
however, wbicli we liavc rccei\'cd from our counliy- 
mcn, who dreaded and fearcd him, arc marked with 
exaggeration, is proved by this circumstance, -that bis 
servants adhered to him witli a fidelity which tho'^c of 
few princes in any age or country have displayed. 
Of his cniclty we have licard the more, because our 
own countrymen were among the victims of it. But 
it is to be observed, that, unless in certain instances, 
the proof of which cannot bo regarded as I)ctlcr than 
doubtful, their sufferings, however intense, were only 
tlic sufferings of a very rigorous impriponmcnl, of 
which, considering the manner inmhich it is lavishwl 
b}' their laws, Englishmen ought not to 1)C very’ 
forward to complain. At that very time, in tlie dun- 
geons of Madias or Calcutta, It is probable tlinl 
unhappy sufferers were enduring calamities for debts 
of 100/.; not less atrocious than those ubich Tippoo. 
a prince bom and ediicntcd in n barbaiwis country 
and ruling over a barbarous pco]>!e, inflicted up<ui 
imprisoned enemies; enemies Ixjlonging to n nation, 
who, by the evils they bad brought u|K)n him, exas- 
perated him almost to frenzy, and nliom he rcgnnlul 
nc flif rnrmiM Iwitli of Cod and of man.* Ilesidt*^. 
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there is among’ the papers relating to -the intercourse BOOK vi. 
of Tippoo with the French, a reniarkable proof of his 
humanity, which, when, these papei’s are ransacke'd 2^99 
for matters to criminate him, ought not to he sup- 
pressed. In the draught which he transmitted to 
the Isle of France, of the conditions on which he 
wished that a connexion between him and the 
French should be formed, the following are the very 
words of a distinct article : “ I demand that male 
and female prisoners, as well English as Portuguese, 
wlio shall be takpn by the republican troops, or by 
mine, shall be treated with humanity ; and with 
reg’ard to their persons, that they shall, (their pro- 
perty iDecoming the right of the , allies,) be trans- 
ported, at our joint expense, out of .India, to some 
place far distant from the territories of the allies.” 

Another feature in the character of Tippoo was his 
religion, with a sense of which his mind, was most 
deeply impressed; He spent a considerable part of 
every day in - prayer. He gave to his kingdom, or 
state, a particular religious title, Cudadad, or God- 
given ; and he lived under a peculiarly strong and 
operative conviction of the superintendance of a Divine 
Providence. His confidence in the protection of God 
was, indeed, one of his snares ; for he Relied upon it, 
to the neglect .of other means of safety. To one of 
Ins' French advisers, who had urged him -vvith pecu- 
liar fervour to use greater zeal in obtaining the, sup- 
port of the hlahrattas, he replied, “ I rely .solely on 
Providence, expecting that I shall be alone and un- 
supported; but God, and my courage, will accpm- 

the moral and intellectual state of the age and country of Tippoo renders 
such an act by no means improbable, under strong temptation, b}' any 
prince of the East. This, however, does not conclude Tippoo to be 
worse j it only supposes him not to be better than his neighbours. 

• K 2! 
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Ambition Ti'ppoo. 

^CuAP V' P’'®’' thing.”' It is true, tliat his zeal for Goci, ' 
• the zeal of so many other peojile, was siip|)ortetI 

1799.' *'1' the notion, and by the desire, of Ireing the favou- 
rite of God ; of being honoured with the chief place 
in his affections, and obtaining the best share in the 
distribution of his favours. Ilis religion rcscinhicd 
the religion of most persons anxious to distinguish 
themselves for pious zeal, in this respect also ; that it 
contained in it a large infusion of the pcrscaiting 
spirit. Ho imagined that lie exceedingly pleased 
the Almighty, by cultivating- within Iiimself a ha- 
tred of all those whose notions of a God did not cor- 
respond with his own ; and that he should take one 
of the most circctual- modes of recommending himself 
to that powerful and good Being, if, in order to mul- 
tiply the number of true believers, he applied evil to 
the bodies of those who were not of that blessed de- 
scription. 

It would not be reckoned pardonable by English- 
men, if an historian were to omit ambition, and the 
hatred of the English, among the ingredients in the 
character of Tijjpoo, But ambition is too vulgar a 
quality in the minds of princes to deserve particular 
commemoration ; and as for bis hatred of the English, 
it only resembled the hatred which the English bore 
to him, or to the French; and which proud indi- 
viduals, niid proud nations, arc .so prone to feel, to- 
wards nil those who excite their fears, or cirnimscrilx: 
their hopes. Besido, among the princes of India, 
who, except the drivellers, were less ambitious than 
he? AVas it Scindia, or was it Ilolkar? Even in 
hatred of the English, is it understood, that these 

I Ssc ihe letter ftoin Tt?F->s Suloun to .V!. Dit Hoc, c'jte-I Seilnp- 
[Utam, Cd Jan. 17W: palsn iiioteJ 1>J order of the lloute ofCort. 
moniln IFOO. 
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jitahrattas were exceeded by the sovereign of ]\Iy- BOOKVi. 

r . ' Chap. 8. 

sore ? 

■\\niien the papers of Tippoo, found in the palace of 
Seringapatam, were examined, the correspondence 
was discovered which liad passed between him and 
the French. With this Lord Wellesley shows that 
he was singularly delighted; as if, without such 
means of persuasion, lie had dreaded, that the 
gTouhds of the war, successfully terminated, would 
not have appeared satisfactoiy to all those whose ap- 
probation he was interested in obtaining. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the amount of its contents 
should be declared. Some time before the beginning 
of April, 17'97, the Captain of a privateer from the 
jMauritius, Citizen Ripaud by name, whose ship, da- 
maged in some engagement, had nearly foundered at 
sea, arrived in the country of Tippoo, and was con- 
veyed to the capital ; where several of his countrymen 
had long been high in the service of the Prince. This 
man, so illiterate that he could not spell his own lan- 
guage, and ready, as appears by his letters of the 
23d of i\Iay, 1797, for the perpetration of any 
crime, even against his own countrymen, was eager 
by impostiu’e to recommend himself to the favour of 
the Sultan. He represented that, the French go- 
vernment were not only burning with a desire to in- 
vade the possessions of the English in India, but 
were almost ready for the execution of that great 
design, having made vast preparations, forwarded a 
large body of troops to the dsle pf France, and 
chiefly waiting tiU they could learn how much as- 
sistance they might expect from their ancient friend, 
the Sultan of Mysore. Tippoo, as eager fully as 
Eiiglishmen, to believe what he eagerly desired, 
thought he could not be too expeditious in sending 
men to ascertain the circumstances ; ,and in cndea- 

2 
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Trtiich Papers 

. vonring to derive advantage fiom them sliolild they 
appear to conespond with report. So completely 
was Tippoo deceived by the representation ofltipaud, 
that he thought it was only ncccssaiy to name the 
extent of the assistance which he uished to tcccivc. 
He 'demanded an ai-my of from .$0,000 to 40,000 
men, of W'h6m he required that fiom 5000 to 10,000 
should he Veteran troops; And in addition to an 
aimy of this ma^itude, he thought it •piopcr to 
exact the assistance of a fleet. In contributing to 
tile common enterprise, he proposed to take the 
whole expense of the army upon himself; and, as 
soon as it arrived, to join it with all his forces ; svhen 
llid c.xpulsion of the English, he ti listed, would not 
ho a tardy result. As he helicvcd, according to the 
statement of his informer, that nothing s\ns wanting 
for the immediate departure of such h body of tronjis, 
hut his assent to the conditions with which it nas 
expected lie should comply, he took the requisite 
measures for its being immediately bestow cd. roar 
vakeels proceeded to the const in Ajiril, 1797: but 
before they were ready to depart, the monsoon set in. 
During the debiy which it occasioned, the vakeels are 
s.ald to have fallen into disputes and dissensions. 
This; with other causes, induccsl the Sultan to nmnd 
their apiiglntmcnt; and the actual mission, ubirh at 
last consisted of only two persons, did not depart till 
the October following. Extreme w.as the di'.ipi>oint- 
ment yhich these vakeels, whom, in the whole of 
this iiitcrcoursc, the Govcnior-Gcucral, to exalt the 
notion of its importance, dubs with the title of am- 
bassadors, though the agent whom the incanc't indi- 
vidual employs to trans.ict for him a businc-s of a few 
rupees, is Ills vakeel, experienced upon their nrrii.il 
in the Isle of Enmcc. They expected to Ini e nothing 
furtlicr to do Ibap to set their sc.il, in the n.mie i f 
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Joitt'tj (if Scnfigopataiii. 

tljclr master, to the comlitions wliicli lie bad given hook vi. 
them ill writing. This was called, in the. pom]ioiis Inn- ‘ 
giiagc of citizen Ixipaiid.to contract an alliance ollen- j-pD. 
sive and defensive with the French Fepnhlic, one and 
indivisible, terms which the Sultan could not under- 
stand. ns his language wanted words to correspond. 

And,- when this simple operation was jierfonncd, they 
expected to return with a grand army to Illysorc. They 
found that not only was there at the Isle of France 
no force whatsoever, which could he sjiarcd for the use 
of their master, hut that no intimation had, by the 
government of Prance, been conveyed to the consti- 
tuted authorities of the island, of any intention to 
.send an army to India ; and that those authoritie.s 
were not vested with a power to foi'in engage- 
ments with Tijipno of any description. Nothing did 
the rulers of the island find themselves competent to 
perform, except to forward the letters of the Sultan 
to the government of France, and oficr aid to them 
in raising a few volunteers. Assistance, so con- 
temptihlc in comparison of what they and their 
master expected, the vakeels at first refused to accept. 

And no small iniportimity appears to have been ne- 
cessary to conquer their determination. 

In tlic report of their proceedings, whicli they were 
required to give to tlieir master upon their return, 
they say, “ The four chiefs of Mauritius told us per- 
sonall}', that the European Ripaud had brought us 
here on a false representation to the Sultaun ; and 
that at present they liad no forces.” A member of 
the legislative body of tlic -island, wlio, because he had 
served in a military capacity in India, and w'as known 
to the Sultan, sent him a , letter .along witli the re- 
turning vakeels, declared ; “ Our grief was profound 
to learn that you had been' deceived by Ripaud as to 
our forces on this island. The only reinforcement 
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MOKvr. which has ‘been sent to us from France, since the 
commencement of the war, is one battalion, which we 
1799. Batavia, to assist the Dutch in t!ie pre- 

servation of that place. Tliis we did, in return for 
the assistance which we had drawn from tliencc in 
money, provisions, and naval stores ; for you must 
know, great Pnncc, that our own resources are insuf- 
ficient for our support j and we have sworn to bury 
ourselves under the ruins of our island, rather than 
see our enemies its possessors.^ ' ' Tim hopes which 
the French rulers held out that more efficient assist- 
•ance might possibly be obtained, by application to tbe 
French government at Paris, obviously deserve atten- 
tion merely ns expedients to evade the chagrin ofthc 
vakeels. Tlie number of Frenchmen in the service 
of the Sultan amounted not to more than 120 men.® 
The confidence which Tippoo reposed in the 
strcngtli of Scringapatam, especially when jirotcctcd 
by God, and his own courage, liad prevented him 
from making any provision against an event which 
be reckoned so very improbable as its fall. Not only 
his family, therefore, hut the whole of his treasure, 
wxis deposited in the fort ; and ns the palace was ol>- 
tained Iiy a species of capitulation, witliout the irnip-' 
IbmciC lha SQldicIS^ there was no susyicinu that any 
portion of the money or jewels which lie had in store, 

I Sfc tlie papers rclaiifl/; to the sear whh TippCf*, prinlrc! hy enter ftf 
ihe IIouic of Commons, in IBOO. In the report seJiicli ihe tsVeelr, 
upon ihcir rctoro made tothrSohanof thtir they c^prtsUy 

tutr, that ihc Coternor of the Tile of France tvaiicd upon them, arvj 
uid, " that Ilifnwd had n»aJ< an enoncous reprrientiilon lo yoor 
ness, which occanorted m to he deputed.’* And Uf Kt then dr j'arlufe, 
they were informed l»y the Corernor, lliat he would tend wjih them a 
pcfttlrnun, (one of thwe Ly strhoin they were actually sccornpifnr'l) 

•* who »hcoU Ttside ai the preseoce in civality of vaVrcl, Uut U e oiher 
rrrnclitnen might not, ht idling laliiiics, hie Hipiud, deceit* 
Htghnejs.** 

’ Beauon, i. IT-J) 
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was not publicly obtained,' and fully brought to ac- BOOK VL 
count. It hence appeared, to the clearest satisfaction, 
how exaggerated and extravagant liad been the con- i 'jgg, 
ception of his enormous riches, and hence of his dan- 
gerous resources for war. The whole amount of the 
remaining specie, which Tippoo had'treasiired up, was 
about sixteen lacks of pagodas (640,000/.) ; and his 
jewels, of which in common with the Princes of the 
East he w'as so fond, and witli which they never part, 
except in their greatest extremity, M’^ere valued at 
about nine lacs (360,000/.) more. So far was such a 
sum from rendering its owner formidable to a power 
like that of the British in India, that the Governor- 
General in Council did not reckon it too mucli to be 
immediately distributed to the army, as a donative, 
in reward of the virtues which it had displayed 
during the campaign. 

The English were now in possession of the kingdom 
of hlysore ; and the only question which it remained 
for the Governor-General to decide, was the momen- 
tous one, how a kingdom was to be disposed of. i He 
was not insensible to the difficulties which attended 
upon his decision ; and the delicacy which was re- 
quired, in balancing between the love of territoiy, on 
the one hand, and the suspicion and odium on the 
other, to which the destruction of another prince, and 
the annexation of any considerable part of his king- 
dom to an empire already of vast diraensions^cwould 
be exposed,' both in Europe and in India. This part 
of his task he performed, with the greatest address. 

The Nizam', though from the inferior part which, he 
had taken in the war, he was not entitled to an' equal 
share with the English in the benefits which resulted 
from it, was gratified by receiving an equal-portion 
of territory. The necesrit}^ however, was inculcated 
of moderation in the desires of both ; and the princi- 
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Part of Mysore 

BOOK v^l. tween the family of Tippoo, and that of tlie ancient 
Hindu Rajahs, who had been kept in confinement, 
1799. but not extinguished, by Hyder Ali and his son. In 
the sons of Tippoo, the due decree of passive siib- 
mission was reckoned much less probable than in 
those of a family, who, having lost all expectation of 
reigning, would take even liberty as a boon, much 
more sovereignty, though in its most shadowy form. 
The direct male descendant of the hlysore Rajalis 
was a child of a few years old ; and to him it was 
decreed that the title of sovereign should belong. 
The conditions upon which he was to receive his dig- 
nity were as follows ; That the whole of the military 
force maintained for the defence of the cmmtr}' should 
be English ; Tiiat for the expense of it he should an- 
nually pay seven lacs of pagodas ; TJmt in case of war, 
or of preparation for war, the English might exact 
any larger sum, which they deemed proportimml to 
the resources of the Rajah ; And last of nil, should 
they be dissatisfied with Ids government in any re- 
spect, they nught interpose to any extent .in the in- 
ternal administration of the countr}*, or even take tlic 
unlimited management of it to themselves. In lids 
manner, it is evident. Hint the entire sovereignty of 
tlie countr}' was assumed hy tlic British, of wljom 
the Rajah and Ids ministers could only be regarded ns 
Vicegerents at will. It was, therefbre, with some 
reason tlic Govcnior-Gcncral said, I entertain a 
sanguine expectation, that (he Rajah and his minis- 
ters, lx:ing fully apprisetl of the extendve powers ri'- 
scn'cd to the Com|rany, will cheerfully adopt such 
regulations as shall render the actual cscrcisc of these 
powers unnecessary;*’ for knowing themselves to 
hold a situation totally dcjKindnnl ui>on the u ill of 
another, whatever emanated from that u ill, they were 
bound, without a choice, to obey. How long. ''tth 
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wIiatGver dispositions to obedience, their performance BOOKvr. 
of tlie services exacted of tliem will give satisfaction, 
depends upon circumstances of a sort which cannot 
be foreseen. 

The Govemor-Gencral nms ])crfectly aware of tlie 
share of the sovereignty wliich lie Iiad taken, and tlie 
share whicli he had left. Under tliese arrange- 
ments/’ he said, “ I trust that I shall be enabled to 
command the whole resources of the Rajah’s terri- 
tory ; ” adding, what were very desirable results, that 
under these arrane-cments he also trusted to be ena- 
bled to improve its cultivation, to extend its com- 
merce, and to secure the welfare of its inhabitants.” 

For appropriating such extensive powers,” (so they 
are called by himself) tlie reasons which he assigned 
pronounced a violent condemnation of the policy so 
long pursued ; and of which such applauded rulers as 
Hastings and Comwallis had made their boast ; the 
policy of only sharing the powers of government, with 
the native princes of Oude, Carnatic, and Tanjore. 

Recollecting the inconvenicncics and embarrass- 
ments which have aiisen to all parties concerned, 
under the double government, and coirflicting autho- 
rities unfortunately established in Oude, the Carnatic, 
and Tanjore, I resolved to reserve to the Company 
the most extensive and indisputable powers.” This 
is to boast explicitly, that no double government, no 
conflicting authorities, were left in JMysore ; that, by 
consequence, the powers of government were, with- 
out participation, engrossed by the English. ^ What 
then, it may be asked, was the use, of setting up the 
shadow of a Rajah ? The sources of evil were mani- 
fest. A considerable expense was rendered necessary 
for the splendour of his state : And it was utterly 
impossible to govern the country so well through the 
agency of him and his ministers, as it might have 
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BOOKvr. Iieen governed by the direct npplication of. Europeon 
inteUigence and \ irtiie. But tin's Rajah rvas a si)ccics 
) 739. screen, put up to hide, at once from Indian amj 
from European cj-es, the extent of aggrandizement 
which the British territory had received, and it so far 
ansiveicd the purpose, that, though nn obvious, it uu- 
douhtcdly claims the praise of an adroit, and n ell- 
timed political expedient. It enabled the Governor- 
General to dismiss . Nizam Ali « ith a much smaller 
share of the prey, than would have satisfied him, had the 
English taken without disguise the whole of what iii 
this manner they actually appropriated.' It ]ire-' 
eluded the Mahratt.as from those nttcnrpts to e.xcile 
a jealousy of the Engl'ish, to which it u as known they 
tvere abundantly disposed. And it imposed com- 
pletely, ns well upon those memhers of the British 
legislature, who would have been pleased with ni) 
opportunity to criticise ; as upon the men w hose cri- 
ticisms are more extensively dissemiuated through 
the press ;• .all of w horn, or almost all, were loo ilefee- 
tivc, it seems, in the requisite lights to sec through 
the game that was pkaycrl : Eor though none of the 
great acts of ilfniquis Afellcslcy's ndmiui-trntion is 
more questionable tlian the attack iqmu 'I'ippoo Sul- 
tan, that is a part w hich, till now, has been c.xeuqit 
from censure. 

The ten itory, thus in name transferred toalliiulu 
Rajah, whose residence w.as to he the aueient city of 
IMysore, while the hencfit.s of its sovercigutj wia-nl! 

" transferred to the Engli-h, was hounded on the north 

by a stronslinc of hill fortresses and posts, Chillledroog, 
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Sera, Nundcdroon*, anti Colar, formiiiG: a nowcrful bookvl 
^ ^ ^ . CflAl* 8 

liarrier towards the sonthern frontiers of Nizam Ali, 

and the IMahraUnSj from Panganoor on the line of 1799, 

the castem, to Bednore on the line of the western 

Ghants, the wliolc 'ocenpied and defended, for the 

licnefit of tlic English, hy English troops; and on the 

three other sides, cast, west, and south, was entirely 

surrounded by the territories of the Company, above 

and below the Gliauls. 

'j\) the family of Tippoo, if we make allowance for’ 
the loss of a throne, as well as to the jirincijial men 
of his kingdom, tlie conduct of the Governor-General 
was considerate and ‘'•cncrous. Tlic fortress of ^'e- 

O 

lore, in the Carnatic, was appropriated for the I’osi- ' 
dence of the royal family, and fitted up commodiousl}’ 
for their reception, with an allowance for their support, 
more liberal than that which they had received from 
Tippoo himself. Tlie principal men were all provided 
for by jaghires or pensions, conformable to their rank 
and influence, with a generosity w])ich not only con- 
tented,' but greatly astonished themselves. They 
were the more easily pleased, that Tippoo, centering 
all authority in his own person, rendered it impossible 
for liis servants to acquire any iiifluonce beyond ' the 
immediate exercise of their official powers; and as 
the frugality of Ins administration \yas seyere, their 
emoluments were uncommonly sfiiall. The same cir- 
_ cumstances facilitated the settlement of tlie country ; 
for, as no individual possessed any authority sufficient 
to make resistance, when Tippoo was gone, and as tlie 
character of the English was sufficiently known to 
inspire confidence, the chiefs made their submission 
^ without hesitation or delay. Wlien one of Tippoo's 
confidential servants v.'as sent to treat with the officer 
at the head of the cavalry, the celebrated Kummir 
gd dien Khan, he refused to stipulate for terms, and 
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BOOK vr. said he cast himself entirely upon the jrcncrositv of 
the English. . 

J799. In the treaty whicii was si^ed by Nizam AU and 
the En"lisli, entitled the partition treaty of AFysorc, 
for establishing the arrangements which have just 
been described, it w.as fixed, tliat, unless tlie Pcshwa 
acceded to the said treaty within the space of one 
month, gave satisfaction relative to some disputes 
with Nizam Ali, and complied ivith certain conditions 
•not specified, in favour of the Englisli, the territory, 
wliich it was meant to bestow upon him, should be 
shared between the remaining allies, in the propor- 
tion of two thirds to Nizam Ali, and one to the 
English.* 

Wlicn the terrors wliidi Tippoo suspended over 
the iMahrattas, and the dependance which they felt 
upon tlic English against the cffccls of his ambition 
and power, were destroyed, it was not expected that 
their hostile dispositions, which lind already so ill dis- 
guised themselves, could Jong Ik? restrained. The 
power of Nizam Ali was now the onlydmrricr Ik?- 
tw'ccn the English possessions in Dcccnn,and the irrup- 
tions of tliat formidable nation ; and bow small tbe 
resistance wliich be was cnp.able of yielding, the Eng- 
lish had abundantly perceived. In one way. It np- 
pcai-ed sufilcicnlly easy to augment bis cap.icity fiir 
war. lie w'ns acutely sensible of the d.ingcrs to 
wbicli be was c.sposcd at the bands of the Mnlirattns, 


' See ihe papcf» rchting lo ll»e war tTllli Tippof., prininl by ro'-r i.f 
PicHoiiieof O'lnmnnsin l^OO hee«!«» UicTimIt »viU> UieNixitit. 
an*lilui"I*h ilieR-ijj'iof Tor ilie wbul-of Uiccftncluu'u.- 

«e liJ«e <er| eon*plcJc infi'mistion, not only Pi 
the oindil loi'crt. wincf* l»»*e t-em fittiy fully jlrm In pint. Ittl In 

ihctaluslilcwofVt, tofrcfi«rmly fjtioinl, of Ikjtionan! \\ilt» I’.-r 
iheclufJCJer orTij>|>no, anJ wW |ur» of i-ht>c«. hint* »rr jf- 
fonifd hv the volume of hi* Irtten, for whifh %TC»ie inJeltcJ Cvl 
KitlioiiKk, ^ 
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aiid of Ills incom])ctenc5'‘ to his own defence. He BOOKvi. 
Was therefore abundantl}- desirous of receiving sucli ' 
additions to the number of the Britisli troops already isoo. 
in his pay. as would suffice to allay his apprehensions. 

But the payment of these troops suggested itself to 
the foresight of the English rulers, as creating diffi- 
culties and dangers wliicli it was not easy to over- 
look. So tickle and capricious were tlie councils of 
the Subahdar, that he miglit suddenly adopt the reso- 
lution of dismissing tlic English troops from his ser- 
vice ; while the impoverishment of his country by 
mal-administration, and the exhaustion of his re- 


sources by useless expenses, portended a moment not 
far distant, when he would be deprived of power to 
pay as many troops as would satisfy the ideas of 
security which the English rulers entertained. One 
expedient presented itself to the imagination of the 
Governor-General, as adapted to all the exigencies 
of the case ; and he resolved not to omit so favour- 
able an opportunity of realizing the supposed advan- 
tage. If Nizam Ali, instead of paying a monthly or 
annual subsidy for the maintenance of the troops 
whose service he was Avilling to receive, would alienate 
to the English in perpetuity a territory with revenue 
sufficient for the expense, a militaiy force might then 
be established in his dominions, on the least precarious 
of all securities. The evils were, in the first place, 
a violation of the act of parliament, which .forbid 
extension of territory ; but that had always been vio- 
lated with so little ceremony, and lately in so extra- 
ordinary a manner, that this constituted an objection - 
of tiivial importance : in the second place, the real diffi- 
culties of administering the ceded territory, so frugally 
and beneficently, as to render -its produce equal to 
its expense ; difficulties, it is probable, which were but 
little understood : and lastly, the grand general evil, 
VOL. VI. ^ 
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VI. that, in propbrtion as tcrritoiy augments, and vitti it 
* the amount and complexity of the business wliich its 
.1800. ^tln^inistration involves, it becomes more and more 
impossible for the superintending power to take sc- 
curities, that the business of government shall not be 
negligently and corruptly perfonned; since, beside 
the inability of attention to extend itself minutely 
beyond a limited range of aflhirs, distance from the 
eye of government gradually weakens its powers, and 
at last annihilates a great portion of them. Over- 
balancing advantages appeared to flow, from the funds 
which would thus be secured for the maintenance of 
a considerable army, from the security wbicli tliis 
army Avould aflord against the Mahmttas,,nnd from 
the sovereignty which it would transfer to the Kngllsh 
over Nizam All and Ills dominions; tijough his do- 
minions were governed so ill, that little advantage 
could he liopcd from them. The documents relative 
to tlio negotiation have not been made public ; and 
we know not in what manner thatTrincent first re- 
ceived the proposition, nor u hat modes of induce- 
ment were employed to obtain his consent. How- 
ever, on tlic 12th of October 1800, n treaty was 
signed; by which important contract, the Knglish 
added two battalions of sepoys, niul n regiment of 
native cavalry', to the. force vvhich tli6y engaged to 
uphold in the service of tlic Subahdnr, and nho bound 
themselves to, defend his dominions against every 
aggression; while, on hispait, Niram Ali ceded to 
the English, in ptrpctua! sovereignty, all the ncqul'ii* 

^ tions which he had made from the territor)* of Tippoo. 
dlhcr by the late trc-ity, or by that of Seringnpatani. 
in 1792; and agrcccl neither to make war, nor so 
much ns negotiate, by his own anthnrity; hut, refer- 
ring nil dispute lictwocn himself and other states to 
the English, to be go\tnH’d by thtir decision, nllur.- 
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ing tlie subsidiary troops in bis serHce tb be emplo}’^ed BOOitvi. 
by the English in all their wai’S, joined by. 6,000 of 
his owii horse, and 9^000 of his ihfantiy,' drily re- jsoo ’ 
serving two of the English battalions which should 
always be attached to his person. For the piitpose 
of obf riming the Tuiriboodrali as a^ clear arid disi-- ' 
tirict boundaly,- Kupoor, Gujuiideri, Gur, arid soirie 
other distiiets, lately acquired ' from Tippoo, were 
exchanged for Adoni' arid a few places on the soiitliera 
side of the river. Witli regard to the farinly ririil 
Subjects" of the Sriliahdar, it was stipulated that lie 
was to remain' absolute, arid the' Eriglish 'were on no 
pretext to dispute his authorit}^" A fevcriiie of about 
1,758,000 pagodas arose fi’om tlje territory ceded by 
tins treaty to the English.^ 

Of this engagement, as it affected the interests of 
the English, tlie nature may be described in a single, 
sentence. The English acquired a small territory, 
with the obligation of defending a large one. If it be 
said, that it was as easy to defend the . Nizam’s 
teriitory, in addition to their own, as it was to 
defend their own without that of the Nizain, and 
tliat the , revenue of the new territory was all 
therefore clear gain, the declaration is unfounded. 

If the act of parliament, which was set up for a show, 
but in practice trampled upon habitually, and by 
those who made it, as shamelessly, as by those for 
whose coercion it was made, is worthy on such an 
occasion to be quoted, it may be recollected, that, 
according to the doctrine which, in that enactment, 
guided the legislature, all extension of territory was 
badj because it cost more to defend it, than it could 
be made to produce ; much more of course, when a 

1 A Sketch of the Political History of India, from the Introduction 
of Mr. PitVs Biirj A.D. 1784, to the present Dye, by Sir John Mal- 
colm, pp. 282 — 287. Collection of Treaties. 
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BOOKVI. small territory was acquired ^ith the burthen of 
defending, another, several times as large. 

2 goo: ^ clause was inserted, to say, that if the Pcsliun 

or Dowlut Row Sdndia, should desire to hn>c a part 
in this treaty, they should be admitted to all its 
advantages ; in other words, they should ha\c a sub- 
sidiary force on the same terms as Nizam Ali. But 
so far were the IMahrattas from desiring an alliance 
of this description, that tlie Peshwn, under the dicta- 
tion of Scindia, refused to accept the territor}* w)iicl» 
was resen’cd to him out of the 'spoils of Tippoo; it 
was therefore divided by the English between them- 
selves and the Subahdar. 



CHAP. lx. 

Situation of Oude, as left hy Lord Teignmouthy 
highly satisfactory to the home Authorities—- 
-Great Changes oneditated by Lord Mornington — 
Extirpation of British Subjects, not in the Ser- 
mce of the Company— Apprehended Invasion of 
the Afghauns- — Endeavour to obtain the Alliance 
- of Scindia — The Idea abandoned — An Embassy 
to the King of Persia — Insurrection by Vizir 
A li — Beformofhis military Establishment pressed 
on the Nabob of Oude — His Reluctance — He pro- 
poses' to abdicate in favour of his Son — The 
Governor-General presses him to abdicate in 
favour of the Company — He refuses — Indigna- 
tion of the Governor-General- — He resorts to 
coercion on the Reform, which meant, the Ajini- 
hilation, of the NaboVs military Establishment — 
The business of the Annihilation judiciously per- 
formed-^TIie Vizir alleges the want of Resources 
for the Alaintenance of so great a British Army 
'' — From this, the Governor-General infers the 
Necessity of taking from him the Government 
of his Country — If the Nabob would not give up 
the whole of his Country willingly, such a Por- 
tion of it as. would cover the ' Eapense of the 
British Army to be taken by Force — This was 
more than one half — The Vizir to be allowed no 
independent Power even in the rest — The Vizir 
desires to go on a Pilgrimage — The Hon. H, 
fVellesley sent to get from him an appearance of 
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Situation of Oiidc 

Consent — T/ie Cession of the Portion necessary 
for the Expence of the Army effected— A Com- 
mission for settling the Country with j1/r. II. 
JV ellesley at the head — Governor-General mahes 
a Progress through the Country — Transactions 
between him and the Nabob of Oude— Proposition 
. f tbe Bhau) Begum— Objections fif the Court of 
directors to the Appointment of dir. II. ll'eUcs- 
ley— Overruled .by the Board of Control— Go- 
Verntnent if Furruckabad assumed by the Com- 
^ pany — Settlement of the ceded Districts — Full 
* Approbation of the home Authorities. 

■ bookvi.The a\Tangemcnts formed by tbe late Goveriior- 
CuAp.il. Sir John Shore, witli respect to tlie kingdom 

1(99. Oude, satisfied tlie capacious desires of the I/indon 
au^Iiorities. ^Undcc dalc^tlic IStli of Slay, 1799, a 
despatch, intendeil to conrey tlicir sentiments to the 
instruriients of government in India, 1ms tbe folloiv- 
ing passages : ■ . , ■ 

“ By tbe definitive treaty concluded at lAUcknon-, 
the Company's influence over the Virir’s country 
appears to bo sufficiently preserved: rvitbout tbe in- 
sertion of any article, wliicli, in its operation, might 
lead to an iutcrCcccacc in the coUcclian', on tbe part 
of the Company, that might bo deemed otTenAivc. 
And we have tbe further satrsfaction to find, that, 
(exclusive of the immediate imymcnt of tivclvc lacs 
of nipces by the Mabob Vizir), — bis annual subsidy 
is increased upwards of twenty lacs of nijiccs: lic- 
sidcs the nctiui'ilion of a fortress in tbe Oude domi- 
nions, of the greatest conscipiencc in tbe scale of 
genei^ defence : with other stipulations, «bicb have 
a tendency to remedy fonner defects in our political 
conne-xion with that country, and to give the Corn- 
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satisfactory to the Home Authorities. 

pany siidi an ascendancy as cannot fail to be prodnc- BOOK VI. 
tive of material beiiefit to both parties : and which, 
we trust, will lead' to. the establishment of a good 1799. 
sj^stem of government in Oude, which hitherto all 
our endeavours, for a series of years, have been 
unable to accompbsh. 

" The late Governor-General had given us reason 
to expect, that, for tlie fii’st year, or perhaps longer, 
after Saadut All’s accession, his revenues would pro- 
bably fall considerably short of their estimated amount; 
and that he would find considerable difficulty in ful- 
filling his pecuniary engagements with the Company : 

— and very satisfactorily assigned the ground of that 
opinion. We are, therefore, not surprised to find by 
the last accounts, that an arrear had accumulated in ‘ 
the payment of the Company’s tribute, to the amount 
of upwards of eighteen lacs of rupees. Lord Morn- 
in gton having represented, however, that he believes 
the Nabob is sincerely disposed to make every pos- 
sible effort for the liquidation of this arrear, as well 
as for introducing such a system of order and economy 
into the management of his finances as will enable 
him to be more punctual in his' future payments, we 
entertain a well-grounded expectation that every 
cause of complaint upon this head will speedily ter- 
minate.” 

- “ The affairs of Oude being thus settled in a man- 
ner which bids fair to be permanent ; and it appearing 
by your political despatch of the 17th April, 1798, 
that the most perfect tranquillity continues to prevail 
in the Vizir’s dominions ; ^ and as the resolutions of 

i 

the late Governor-General, of. the 9th and 30th 
October, 1797, for the augmentation of the army, 
were declared to be connected with the proposed 
Arrangements for that country, we direct that you 
take into your immediate consideration the_propriety 
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Great Changes meditated 

t)iosG new levies,' or the necessity of 
continuing- them.’** 

1799. While the home authorities were tims congratu- 
lating themselves upon the state in wliich the affairs 
of Oude were lefh by^ the late Governor-General, anti 
pleasing themselves \rith the belief of its permanence, 
the new Governor-General was meditating the most 
important changes. In the jwlitical letter from Bengal, 
•as early as the 3d of October, 179S, the authorities 
at home were informed; “ The Bight- Honourable 
the Govcmov-Gcncral has now under consideration 
the present state of aflhirs in Oude, ami particu- 
larly the best means of securing the regtdar pay- 
ment of the subsidy, and of reforming the Nabob’s 
army." ’ And on the 23d of December of the same 
yc.ar, the Governor-General wrote, in a private letter 
to the resident at Oude; “The necessity of providing 
for the defence of tho Carnatic, and for the early 
revival of our alliances in the Peninsula, ns well ns 
for tho seasonable reduction of tho growing innucncc 
of France in India, has not admitted cither my visit- 
ing Oude, or of my turning my undivided attention' 
to tho reform of the Virir's nlfairs. There are, 
however, tsvo or three lc.ading considerations, in the 
■state of Oude, to which I wish to direct -your par- 
ticular notice; intending, at an early jierioci, to enter 
fully into the arrangement in which they must tcr- 
— ^\Vhencver the death of Almas shall ha|>- 
pen, an opportunity will offer of seairing the Imicflts 
of I..onl 'reignmonth’s treaty, by provisions, whicli 
seem necessary for the purpose of rcnliring the sub- 
sidy, under all contingencies. Tlic Company ought 
to succeed to the posver of Almas. .\nd the ina- 


I Pjjrfii by ofitcf of ills IIouK of Couinionl I:i IftO, i. Co. 

t ut »ui»i '^•3- 
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hy the Govcnior-Gcncral . 


nag'cmcnt, if not the sovereignty, of that part of the bookvi. 
Doal), wliicli he non' rents, oiiglit to be placed in 
our liands, a proportionate reduction being made 
from tlic subsidy ; the strengtli of our north-n'estern 
frontier would also be increased. On the other hand, 
in the event of Alma’s death, we shall have to appre- 
hend either the dangerous power of a successor equal 
to him in talents and activity, or the weakness of one 
inferior in both, of the division of the country among 
a variety of renters ; in tlie first case we should risk 
internal commotion ; in the two latter the frontier of 
Oude would be considerabl}' weakened against the 
attacks eitlier of the Abdalli or of any other invader. 

Tlie only remedy for tliesc evils will be the possession 
of the Doab fixed in the hand of our government.' 


Tlie state of the Vizir’s troops is another most press- 
ing evil. To you I need not enlarge on their inef- 
ficiency and insubordination. IMy intention is to per- 
suade his Excellency, at a proper season, to disband the 
wliole of his own arm}', •with the exception of such part 
of it as may be necessary for the puiqioses of stale, or 
of collection of revenue. In the place of the armed 
rabble which now alarms the Vizir, and invites his 
enemies, I propose to substitute an increased number 
of the Company’s regiments of infantry and cavalry, 
to be relieved from time to time, and to be paid by 
his Excellency. I have already increased our estab- 
lishment to the extent of seventeen regiments of 
infantiy, . with the view of transferring three regi- 
ments to the service of his Excellency. — With respect 
to the Vizir’s civil establishments, and to his abusive 
systems for the extortion of revenue, and for the 
violation of every principle of justice, little can be 
done before I can be enabled to visit Lucknow.” ^ 


* Papers, ut supra, Hi. 2, 3. 
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British, not Campau^'s Sonants, extirpated. 

V* hostility of.tlie Governor-General to Iiis fel- 
low-subjects, pursuing, independently of tlie Company, 
1709. their occupations in any part of India, is exi)rcsscd, 
■without a word to indicate reason^ in the same letter, 
thus; “ The number of Europeans' particularly of 
British subjects,' cstablisliod In Otide, is a miscliicf 
which requires no comment. jMy resolution is fixed, 
to dislodge cveiy' European, excepting tlie Company’s 
seiwants. My wish is, to occasion as little private 
distress as possible^ but the public sernce must take 
its course ; and it is not to be expected that some 
cases of hardship will not be found in the extent of 
so great a measure.” These last words indicate ex- 
tensive numbers. Why did not tlie Govcrnor-Gcnd- 
ral, before he dared to strike at the fortunes of great 
numbers of his countrymen, declare and jiro^c, the 
evils uliich they produced ? For u hat reason is it, 
let them declare, w ho know w liat is \mdcrstohd, under 
such a government ns ours by (be rtspoiisibillly 
of the niling few, that be bas ne\er )ct Iiecn effec- 
liially called uiioii to account fur such a conduct ? 
The good which they were calculated to produce is 
obrious to all. The question still remains unnnswcrc<I, 
What vcrc the evils? 

The threats of Zemaun Shah, King of iJie Ab- 
clalce«, or Afgbauns, iKfcnnic a coincnient «iOurcc of 
pretexts for urging ujion llic I’i/ir the projected in- 
no\ntJons. This prince had ‘iuccecdcd bis father 
Timur Shah, the son of the rclcbrateil Aliincil .SImh, 
the founder of the dynasty, in the year 17112. His 
dominions cxteridwl from the inoutli'' of the Indus to 
the parallel ofCndiinorc ; and from the iKuiudarics of 
the Seiks at some distance enslnard of the gre.nt 
ri\cr Attock, to tlio\iciiiUy of (be Tcr'inn Tt nhidi: 
includinglhe tcrrilorics ofCabul, Cand.dinr, IViditre, 
Ghi/ni, Gaur, Sigistan, Korasnn, and C’adinure. In 
3 



Rumour of an Afghaun Invasion. loo 

the year 179 G, this prince advanced to Lahore; and COOK Vi. 
though his force was not understood to exceed S.laOOQ 
men, almost whollj’' cavalry, he struck teiTor into the 1799. 
Mahrattas; and excited alarm in tlie English govern- 
ment:itself. Tlie object of the Shah, as announced 
by rumourj was, to rc-estahlish the House of Timur, 
to which he was nearly related, and restore the true 
faith in the empire of the Great hloghul. Tiie 
Seiks, it appeared, gave no obstructions to his march : 

The IMahrattaSj from their internal distractions, were 
ill prepared to resist liim : And, thongh the)’’ assem- 
bled a considerable arm}’’, which might have enabled 
them to dispute the possession of Delhi, or molest him 
in his retreat, it was still possible for him, in the 
opinion of the person then at the head of the English 
government, to advance to Delhi, even with so in- 
considerable an army as that which he led to Lahore; 
in which case, he would have formidably threatened 
the British interests. Tlie Bohillas, it ■\\’as imagined, 
would join him ; induced, not only by the affinities 
of descent and religion, and the cruelties which they 
had sustained at the hands of the English ' and 
Vizir; but, the Governor-General added, by the love 
of war and plunder ; yet the truth is, that they de- 
voted themselves to agriculture, whenever oppression 
would permit them, with an ardour and success, of 
which India had no example ; and their love of war 
and plunder meant only a greater degree of courage 
and vigour than" distinguished the other races of the 
country. The approach of the Shah, it was there- . 
fore apprehended, would spread the greatest disorders 
in the dominions of the Vizir. “ The troops under. 
jHinas,” who governed, as renter, ;and defended, that, 
half of the dominion^ of the Vizir which was most' 
exposed to the incursions both of the Mahrattas and; 
Afghauns, “ were,” says the Governor-General, “ re- 
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VI. sj)cctablc. Tlie other troops of tlie Vizir, ivitli little 
exception, would rather have proved an inevunbranee, 
1799. an assistance to the British forces ; and notliing 
hilt the most urgent remonstrances ivonid have ensured 
the exertions or supplies of the Vizir. Ilis dominions 
would have been overrun with marauders; a total 
temporary stoppage of the collections would have en- 
sued ; and these disorders, if not speedily qudlcd, 
would have ended in general insurrection.” On the 
measures to be adopted. Sir .Tohn Shore found it ditli- 
cidt to decide. The Slahrattas, axeited by their fears, 
made proposals to the English for a union of forces 
against the Afghaiin. But the reduction of the 
power of the Mnhratlas, Sir John would have w el- 
comed as one of the most desirable events. ' On the 
other hand, Zemaun Shah, if crowned with success, 
would bo still a greater object of dread. Again ; if 
the JIalirattas, by their otvn exertions, prevailed over 
the Shah, they would gain a formid.ablc increase of 
power. Or, if the French leader, who in the name 
of Scindia, now govcrnctl so great a portion of tlie 
prov|ncc.s, at n hich the Afghanns were supposed to 
aim; should, in the midst of commotion, raise him- 
self to the sovereignty of the territories in dispute, this 
to tVic Tinm\ of tte GovCToor-GenerTil opivenred tire 
most .ilanning conscfiucncc of .all. Before the English 
government thought itself called upon for any great 
exertions, a -'rebellious brother of the Shah ex- 
cited disturbance in his dominions; and rccidlcd him 
early in 1737, from T-ahorc. The troojis at the can- 
tomnents of Cnwnpore anil Fatty Ghur had, in 
the mean time, Ix-eii onlerwl into camp; and tno 
.additional ' rogiinents of inihutiy had Ixcn raiwd. 
The Governor-General, Indeed, im.aginixl, that lh<- 
march of the Shah to Ijihore, with so limited a funs , 
Mvas rather an cxi>crimcnt than the commencement ol 
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of thi: yiDhourcd Invasion. 

au expedition ; but the question was worthy o^ his nooK vr. 
attention whether it would have been easy for the 
King of the Afghauns to come witli a greater force. 1799. 
It was, too, after all, the opinion of the English ruler, 
that, though motives were not wanting to prompt the 
Shah to the invasion of Hindustan, it was neverthe- 
less, an event veiy little probable ; and such as there 
would be little prudence in taking any costly pre- 
cautions to defeat.^ 

In 1798, a belief, but solely derived from rumour, 
of vast preparations making by the Afghaun, for the 
invasion of India, was excited anew. The apprehen- 
sions, however of the British government vTre al- 
layed, by intelligence received toward the end of 
September, that the disturbances within the domi- 
nions of the Shah had compelled him to leave his ca- 
pital, and march to Candahar. But this was speedily 
followed by reports, that the 10th of October was 
fixed for commencing his march from Cabul towards 
Hindustan ; and though the authenticity of these re- 
ports was held very doubtful, the English government 
deemed it their duty,” according to their own ex- 
pressions, to take every precaution against the pos- 
sibility of an event, which, combined with the de- 
signs of Tippoo and the French, might become of the 
most serious importance.” Endeavours were used to 
prevail upon Doulut Row Scindia to return from the 
south, and put his dominions in the best posture of 
^ defence ; and gi’eat hopes were expressed, that he 
would follow this advice. The Governor-General 
also directed the Resident at the court of Scindia,” I 
use again the language of the Governor-General in 
council, “ to enter into defensive engagements with 

> Minute of the Governor-General, 4th of July 1797* See also Mal- 
colm’s Sketch, p. SIO, 



,1C0 . Comicclion mlh Persia propose/!. 

9 ^* ^3’ tlie Vizir, our militaiy operation'; 

shall he confined to a sfj-stcm of defence! and ■n-e" 
1799. have resolved that our arms shall, in no case, pass the 
' limits of his Excellencj-’s dominions, unless such a 
forward moiement shall he deemed by the command- 
ing- officer necessary for the protection of the frontier, 

' either of Oude, or of our own dominions.”' 

After producing all this preparation and expence, 
the Shah, who, it seems, diad again advanced ns far 
as l.ahore, began his retreat on the 4th of January ; 
and Shah Aulum was informed by a letter from tlic 
Afghaun Vizir, that no intention remained of, tliat 
year, prosecuting the expedition into Hindustan, hut 
the helpless Mogul might look foruard tom more 
prosperous issue, at some future period. The cause 
of the retreat was reported, and believed, to be, the 
alaiming progress making by tlie brother of the SImh 
at the head of a militar)- foree in the neighbourhood 
of Herat.* < ti. > 

, In the month of Scplcmher,iMr. Duncan, the Go- 
vernor of Bombay, had communicated to the Go\ er- 
nor-Gencral as follows. A personage, of the name 
ofMehedi All Ivlian, had intimated, that, ns he was 
about to make a journey into Persia, it might Ik in 
his power, and if properly authorized, he had confi- 
dent hopes that it would be in his power, to excite the 
Persian rulers, by threatening or attacking tlie 
western part of Afghniinistan to divert the Shah from 
his projected invasion of I lindustan. Tlie fact was. 
that Baba Klian, tlicn King of Persia, hntl rspouseil 
the cause of Mahmood, the brother of Zemaun, ns the 
elder son, and hence the rightful heir uf the late mo- 
narcli ; and had already threatened, if not attacked, 
the province of Khoras3,nn. Mchcdi AliKlranuas 


I utiopn.ii 37* 
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1 Ibi !. p. 39. 
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Treaty with Persia, 

entrusted with a 'mission, the objects of which, as BOOK vi. 
they fell in with the existing politics of tlie Persian 
government, were successfully attained. This, how- 1799. 
evev, was ■not- e^'vovigbL ta satisfy a \wiad, svl\id\ loaged 
to do every tiling in magnificent style ; and the Go- 
vernor-General prepared a splendid embassy to the 
court of Baba Khan. Captain IMalcolm, who had 
lately lieen assistant to the resident at Hj-^derabad, 
was for his knowledge of the language, and other ac- 
complishments, chosen to conduct the negotiation. 

“ The embassy,” to use the words of the negotiator, 

" was in a stile of splendour, corresponding to tlie cha- 
racter of the monarch, and the manners of tlic nation, 
to, whom it was sent ; and to the wealth and power of 
that state from whom it proceeded : ” A language this, 
which may be commonly interpreted, lavishly, or, 
which is the same thing, criminally, expensive; The 
negotiator continues*, “ It was coropletoly success- 
ful in all its objects. The King of Persia was not 
only induced by the British envoy to renew his at- 
tack upon Khorassan, which had the effect of mth- 
drawing Zemaun Shah from his designs uponTndia.; 
but entered into treaties of political and commercial 
alliance with the British government.”’ The em- 
bassy proceeded from Bombay on the 29 th of De- 
cember, 1799; and the terms; of the treaties- were 
fixed before the end of the succeeding year. It was 
stipulated. That the King of Persia should lay waste, 
with a' great' army, the country of the Afghauns, if 
ever they should proceed todhe invasion ^of India, and 
conclude no peace without engagements binding them 
to abstain from' all aggressions upon the English : 

That should any army, belonging' to the Prenqh; at- 
tempt to form a settlement on any of the islands or 

' Malcolm’s Sketch, p. 317. 
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1C2 ' Examination of the Treaty. 

BOOKW. shores of Persia, a force should be employed by the 
ii\p. 9. contracting^ states to co-operatc for their extir- 
1799. ; 3nd that if even any indniduals of the 

French nation should request j>cnni‘^sion to reside in 
Persia, it should not be granted. In the firmaun, 
annexed to this treaty, and addressed to the gover- 
• nors arid officers in the^ersian provinccN, it was said ; 
“ Should ever any person of tlic IVcnch nation at- 
tempt to pass your ports or boundaries ; or desire to 
establish themselves, cither on tlic shores or frontiers, 
you are to take means to expel and extirpate tliem, 
and never to allow them to obtain a footing irt any 
place ; and you arc at full liberty, and authorised, to 
disgrace and slay them.” Though the atrocious part 
of this oixier was, no doubt, the pure on^j)ring of Pcr‘- 
sian ferocity; yet a Briton may jiiblly feel sliame, 
that the i uling men of Ids nation, a few years ago, 
(such was the moral comiption of the time!) could 
contemplate with pleasure so barhnVous and inhuman 
a mandate, or endure to have thought themselves, 
except in a case of the verj- last necessity, its pro- 
curingcausc. On theirpart, the English were bound, 
whenever the king of the Afghauns, or any person of 
the French nation, should make war upon the King 
qC Persia, to send as wniuy cannon nnd nnrlikc 
stores as possible, with necessary apparatus ntlcn<I- 
ants, and inspectors, nnd deliver them at one of the 
ports of Pci-sia.”* The evil of this condition was, 
that binding, not merely for a single emergency, it 
tended to involve the English in all tlic quarrels be- 
tween the King of Persia, and n iicighlK)uring peo- 
ple, with whom it was very unlikely tli.it henould 
almost ever be nt jwacc: ami- thus extended moa- 


« See ColWllon GfTfrat5«,,Vc. lelwren tlie In’.j 
ihe Aiuiic Powm j aUo tW lo Svctch. 
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Examinaiio7i of the Treaty, 

widelj^ Ilian ever those fighting’ connexions, which the BOOK vi. 
legislature had not only prohibited ; but stigmatized, . 

as contraiy at once to the interest and the honour 2799. 
of the nation. Tlie commercial treaty was of slight- 
importance, and aimed at little more than some se- 
curity from the ill usage to which in barbarous coun- 
tries merchants are exposed, and some improvements 
in the mode of recovering the debts, and securing the 
jiroperty of the English traders. On the attainment of 
these points, the envoj' himself, as natural, sets the 
highest value. “ These treaties,'* he tells us, “ while 
they completel}' excluded the French from Persia, gave 
the English every benefit which they could derive 
from this connexion.” He adds, “ Nor can there be 
a doubt, that if this alliance had been cultivated with 
the same active spirit of foresight and penetration 
with which it was commenced, it would have secured 
the influence of the British government in that quarter 
from many of those attacks to which it has subse- 
quently been exposed.” ^ ' It would have been good, 
that the envoy had sliown, in what advantage the 
British government could find a compensation, for 
the expense of upholding sucli a connexion at the . 
court of Persia. 

The result, in regard to the Afghauns, is necessary 
to be known. The year 1800 ^vas spent, partly in 
war, partly in negotiation, between the King of Persia 
and Zemaun Shah. In the year. 1801, Mahmood, the 
rebellious prince, collected such a force, as enabled 
him not only to defeat his brother, but to render him 
a captive.” ' ■■ 

To grant a residence to Vizir Ali, the deposed 
Nabob or Nawaub of Oude, at a place so near his 

Malcolm^s Sketcli, p. 318. - - Papers, xit supra, p, 22, 23. 
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D^KVI. former dominions as Benares,- was not regarded as a 
' measure of prudence, and he had been made ac- 
1799. with the resolution of removing him- to Cal- 

cutta. He viewed the change with the utmost aver- 
sion ; but all his remonstrances against it had proved 
in vain ; and the time was now approaching, the 
-preparations were even made, forcarrjdngitinto exe- 
cution. - ; 

On the morning of the 14th of Janunrj', 17,09, he 
paid a visit, by appointment, accompanied by his 
usual suite of attendants, to Mr. Cherrj’, the British 
resident, at his house, distant about three miles from 
Benares. ' After the usual compliments, he began to 
speak of the hardship of his coercive removal ; and 
proceeded first to warmth, at last to intemperance of 
language. i\Ir. Ciicrrj*, whose attentions were un- 
derstood to have gained his personal favour, is said 
to have gently attempted to repress his indiscretion, 
and to remind him that he at least was not tlie 
proper object of his resentment ; when the impetuous 
youth, with sudden or premeditated frenzy, started 
from his scat, and made n blow at him ^\’ith his sword. 
This, hy the law of Eastern manners, was a signal to 
his attendants, with or witliout concert ; and in an 
instant their swords were unsheathed. Mr. ChciT>* 
endeavoured to escape through n window, but one of 
the attendants, reaching him with his poignnnl, 
struck him lifeless on the floor. Two other gentle- 
men in the room laring murdered, the assassins hur- 
ried to the houses of other Englishmen; hut sacri- 
ficing only two other lives in their progress, they were 
so vigorously resisted by a gentleman wbo possessed 
himself of a narrow slnir-cnsc, and defended Idmsclf 
against their ascent, that time was given for the ar- 
rival of n party of horse; upon which they iminrtli- 
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ately betook tliemselves to flight. So little prepa- BOOKVi. 
ration had Vizir Ali made for this explosion, that he 
■was obliged to leave heliind him whatever propert}’- 1799. 
he possessed, the furniture of his zenana, his ele- 
phants, and even a part of his liorses. He retired to 
the woody country of Bhotwal, where he was joined 
by several disaflcctcd Zemindars. 

The news of this outrage excited considerable emo- 
tion at Lucknow, where it was regarded as the erup- 
tion of a conspiracy for the overthrow of the govern- 
ment; a conspiracy in -whicli it Avas unknown to 
Avhat extent the sulyects of Saadiit Ali might them- 
selves he concerned. That ruler, in whose character 
timidity predominated, and who knew that he Avas 
hated, suspected every hod}’’, even his troo})s, and 
prayed that the English battalion miglit be sent from 
CaAAmpore for tlic protection of his person. When 
called upon to Join AA’ith his forces tlie British army, 
for the chastisement of the offender, he found an 
excuse, Avhich his aA’-arice, his timidity, liis deshe of 
ease,. and hatred of exertion, all combined in leading 
him eagerly to adopt. He stated his suspicions of 
his troops, and represented them as too Amid, both of 
discipline and of fidelity, for any advantage to be 
' expected from their aid. He afterwards paid dear 
for his ingenuity, AA'-hen this representation was 
brought forward as a reason, for thrusting upon him 
measures which his soul abhorred. 

NotAAuthstanding the representations of the former 
GoA’-ernor-General, Sir John Shore ; that the people 
of Oude universally regarded Vizir Ali as destitute of 
all title to the croAArn, 'the grand alleged fact, upon 
Avhich he grounded the important decision of deposing 
a sovereign, and naming his successor ; the Marquis 
Wellesley, in a letter to the Resident, dated the 22d of 
January, 1801, expressly says, “ Active, and generals 
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IgOKVl. support lias been afforded, by the subjects of bis Ex- 
cellencv. to the impostor uho lately assumed the 
1799. name of Vizir Ali.”' It also nppeai-s that of the 
troops of the Vizir, which uere required to assist in 
reducing the distuiber, a part in reality joined bis 
standard. 

lie found himself in a short time at the head of 
an army of several thousand men ; descended witli 
them into the plains of Goorakpooiy the castcni dis- 
trict of Oude: and thretv the uhole kingdom into 
trepidation and alarm. A British force was assein- 
ble'd to oppose him. Some partial rencounters, in 
which they suffered pretty severely, and the narrow 
limits for subsistence or plunder to which they were 
reduced, soon disheartened his followers; when they 
abandoned him in great numbers; and he himself 
took refuge uith a Rajpoot Rajah. lie remained 
hero till the month of December following. At that 
lime the Rajpoot made his terms with the British 
government, and treacherously deliiored up I'izir 
Ali, who w as carried 'to I'ort Villiain, and there 
confined. • 

In the month of Januaiy, 17D!), the Govenior- 
Gencral addressed letters to the Vizir, and to the 
resident at I.ucknow, of n hich the object was to urge, 

SI hat be ss .as ple.ascd to denominate n rej'oi iii of the 
military establishment of the I’izir. 'J'he landon 
authorities themselves, in the letter u hich they after- 
w.ards wiotc on the loth of iHny, 173.'), expressing 
their great satisfaction ssith the nrrangcinents in 
Oude which had liecn formed by Sir.Iolm .Shore, and 
with 'the disposition shown by the I'izir, both to make 
the barge iiecuniary pajinents which were napiireil 
at his hands, nnd to introduce the reforms into hii 
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linaiicial system, W'liich ■u'oiild alone enable Inm to bookvt. 
meet those demands, alluded' to his military expendi- 
ture in the following' terms: “The large, useless, 1799. 
and expensive military establislmient, within the Oude 
dominions, appears to ns lo be one of the principal 
objects of economical vejorm, and we have much satis- 
faction in finding that the subject has already come 
under your consideration.” ’ In his letter to the resi- 
dent, the Governor-General says, “ IMy object is, 
that the Vizir should disband, as speedily as possible, 
the whole of his military force:” Tlie next part of 
the plan was to rc'place that force by an army exclii- ' - 
sively Britisii. This was wliat the Governor-General, 
with other Englishmen, called a reform of the mili- 
tary establishments of the Vizir : the total annihila- 
tion of his military' power, and the resignation of him- 
self and Ins country to the army of another state. 

The Vizir was indeed to retain as many, as might be 
necessary, of 'that kind of troops who were employed . 
in collecting the taxes ; and as many as might be ne- 
cessary for the purposes of state : an establishment of 
the sort which his own aumils, or tax-gatherers, en- 
joyed. - . ^ . 

The resident was instructed to avail himself of the 
ularm into which the timidity of. the Vizir had beeii 
thrown by the rumours of the expedition of the 
King of the Afghauns, to imge upon him the necessity 
•of a ready concurrence with the Governor- General’s 
views. “You will,” says the letter, “ remind his 
■ Excellency, that his military establishment was repfe- , 
seated, by himself, to be not only inadequate to con- 
tribute any assistance towards the defence of his 
dominions ; but that, at the moment when the services 
of the British army were most urgently* demanded 

' Papers, ut snpra, i. 3.. 
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frontier, lie required the presence of a part of 

that force in his- capital, for the express purpose of 

1 799. protecting his person and authority against the ex- 
cesses of bis, own disaflected and disorderly troops. 
The inference to be drawn from these events is ob- 
viously, that the defence of his Rxcellency’s dominions 
against foreign attack, as well as their internal tran-. 
quillity, can only be secured, by a reduction of bis 
own useless, if not dangerous troops, and by a pro- 
portionate augmentation of the British force in his 
pay. I am convinced this measure might be enbeted 
with a degree of advantage to his Excellency’s finances, 
little inferior to that which it promises to his military 
establishments ; and that his Excellency might ob- 
tain from the Comp.any a force of real elhcicncy at 
an expopse far below that which he now incurs in 
maintaining his own army in its present defective 
condition.” 

The I'izir, s.ays the Govemor-Gencr.al, “ might 
obtain a force : ” when the force was to ho the Com- 
pany’s, and the Vizir to have no force. In the vciy 
same letter, “ It is not my intention,” ,5.iys the Go- 
vernor-General, “ that the British force to he fur- 
nished to his ExccIIenry should become a part of his 
own army. The British force to he substituted in 
place of that part of his excellency’s army which 
shall he reduced, will he in every respect the same 
as the remainder of the Company’s troops, and will 
he relieved from time to time according to tlic orders 
of the Govemor-Gcneml in council." 

The negotiations respecting this nlfair nppe.ared to 
the Governor-General so important ; that he was un- 
willing to entrust them to the qualifications of the 
resident, Jlr. Lumsden. Colonel Scott had attracted 
his confidence and esteem; and he resolved that to 
him the trust should he consigned. “As 1 am 
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mvare,” said he, in the same letter, to the resident, book Vl 
tliat you will require the assistance of some able 
military officer in the execution of the arrangement 1799. 
proposed, I have requested Sir A. Clarke to dispense 
with the services of Lieutenant Colonel Scott, the 
Adjutant-General, who will be directed to proceed 
to Lucknow immediately, and to remain there for as 
long a period as may be necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the objects which I have in view.” ^ In con- 
sequence of this intimation Mr. Lomsden resigned ; 
and Major Soott was appointed to tiro office of resi- 
dent. 

Major" Scott proceeded to Lucknow in the month 
of June, healing a letter from the Commander-in- 
Chief, executing at tliat time, in the absence of the 
Govemor-General, the office of Vice-President of the 
Supreme Council. The Nawaub was desirous to 
postpone, rather than accelerate, all discussion upon 
a'project, of which, although he was not yet acquainted 
Avith its pai’ticulars, the result, he was' sufficiently 
aware, would be a large reduction of his power: 

And Colonel Scott appears to have been willing to 
employ some time in making himself acquainted with 
the situation of affairs, before he strongly pressed 
upon the Vizir the annihilation, called the reform, of 
his military establishment. To the usual causes of 
disorder and mis-rule, was at this time added another, 
in the suspension of the powers of the ministers, or 
principakorgans of government, whom, having been 
appointed under English authority, the Vizir dared 
not remove, but from whom he withheld his confidence, 
and the management of his affairs. A circumstance, 
too, which peculiarly attracted the attention of the 


1 See the Letter, with that to Sir A. Clkrke, in papers, ut supra. 
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'^OKXl.i'esident, was the hatred and contempt in wjiich the 
Nabob himself was held by his subjects. '* The in- 

" 'ITSO. formation,” sa 3 ’s he, “'which 3 'our Lordship has re* 
ceived, of the unpopularity of his Excellency, is pro- 
bably far short of the real state ; as, confined to tlic 
court, the only persons who attend the Durbar, ex- 
cepting the Nawaub’s own sons, and occasionally 
Almas Ali Khan, are a few pensionci’s, of whom his 
Excellency, fiom their known character, entertains 
no suspicion of engaging in politics; and it has not 
been without some difficulty that I have prevailed on 
native gentlemen of rcsj>ectablc connexions to show 
Ihem'^clves at the Durbar. — The present state of 
things^ so dc^ading to the character of tlic Nawaub, 
so prejudicial to his own real interests, and to the 
welfare* of his countr}*; and, I may add — §0 , dis- 
creditable to the English name, obviously calls for a 
radical reform.” ISfnjor Scotfs ideas of “ a radical 
refonn,” however, were all summed up in thc.«c words, 

“ An open, efficient, and respectable ndmini>lration.*’ 
Even* tlii<?, bowever, lie despaired of being able to 
■cstaldisli u ithout the immediate interference of the 
head of the English government. “ The evident de- 
sign of the Nawaub,” he declared, “ is to tcmjjorirc 
and dela}', that he ma}' oiyW as long ns possible the 
fniits of the present system of secret ngiTicj' and in 
triguc.” ' 

' bn the Sth of Scptcmlior, tlio resident uTitcs to 
the CJoveiuor-C^encral, that, ns soon after his am- 
val as pnicticalile, he had presentet! to the Nawaub 
Vizir llie letter fnun the Vicc-I*re>idcnt, on the siil). 
jeet of tlic mililaiy reform ; that he had dcliveml to 
him a brief out-lineof the intended plan, and rcquestcti 
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to receive his answer as soon as it had received a due BOOKVi, 
degree of liis consideration; that after more tlian 
twenty days liad' elapsed, he liad ,rcc|nestcd a com- 1799, 
inunicntion from the '\’izir, who named tlie third day 
preceding tlic dat(! of llie letter he was then writing-, 
to conv’crse willi him on the subject. 

According to the usual style of Oriental politeness, 
whicli ])cfmits no direct contradiction or negative 
to 'be applied to any proposition from an exalted 
man, the Nawaub began by sa3dng, “ Hint the mea- 
svwe proposed rvas not impraetieabk. hot sneh as hd 


hoped niiglit be accomplished:'’ he then observed, 
that he himself had, however, a projiosition to otler, 
which lie would cither communicate to the Governor- 


General, when he should honour laichnow with his 
presence, or to the resident if he should be entrusted 
■with the execution of the scheme. He was jircsscd 
to disclose the nature of his proposition ; but in vain. 
He said he would call in two daj-s, and dictate to the 
resident a memorandum on the subject, to be trans- 
mitted to the Governor-Gcnei-al ; but this, when it 
was given, indicated no more, than that “ the pro- 
position concerned himself personnll}^ tliat it con- 
nected with his own ease the prosperity of liis govern- 
ment, and in its operation could be prejudicial to no 
person.”^ The removal of llic minister was the ob- 
ject at v/hich, by tlie resident, lie Mms supposed to 
aim. 

On the 20th of the same' month, the resident held 
it necessary to explain still furtlier the discoveries 
which he was enabled to riiake of the' disposition and 
views of the Tizir. After attentively studying the 
character of his Excellency, .and acquainting myself, 
as far as circumstances will; allow, with . the general 
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VI. tenor of his proceedings, I am led to conclude that 
— whilst he is determined to fulfil, with minute rcgula- 
I 799 . rity, the peculiar engagements with the Company, 
his views are directed to the enjoyment of a full 
authority over his household affairs, hereditary do- 
minions, and subjects, aa^ording to tlic most strict 
interpretation of the clause of the seventeenth article 
of the treaty executed at Lucknow.— I have no con- 
ception that he aspires, either now, or in prospett, 
to political independence. What 'he aims at is the 
independent management of the interior concerns of 
Ins dominions, to the exdusion of nil interference and 
inspection on the part of the English government, 
and to the gradual diminution of its influence over 
the internal administration of his countiy.” It was 
only on one account, the cruel and destructive mode 
in which the countiy was governed, tliat the resident 
thought the interference of the English government 
was to be desired, since the exercise of it,” says 
he, ** does not seem to have been intended by the 
late treaty, and is unequivocally disavowed by SeVcml 
declarations to bis predecessor,” He lind not thougbt 
it fitting, except in the way of allusion, to agitate 
again the subject of the militarj’ reforms.* ’ 

Notiritbstanding tlic right which clearly belonged 
to the Nawaub, of exercising uitliout control the 
interior government of Ids countiy, the Govemor- 
Gcncnil, by a letter, dated the 2Ct!i of September, 
says, ** The present condition of his government 
appears to preclude you from the infonnatioii ncces- 
saiy' to your first steps in the proposed reforms." 
This refers to the complaints of tlie resident, that the 
Alzir carried on his administration, by secret agents, 
not by the ostensible ministers ; whence it bapi)encd 
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that the resident found no person qualified to give 
him the information which he required. “ I shall 
hope,” continues the Governor-General, ** that my 
applications to the Vizir “would remove every diffi- 
culty of this nature. — But, if I sliould be disappointed 
in this expectation, it will then become necessary for 
you, in my name, to insist, that the Vizir shall place 
his government in such a state, as shall afford )’’ou the 
requisite means of information, as well as of carrying 
the intended regulations into complete and speedy 
effect.” He adds, The great and immediate object 
of my solicitude is, to accomplish the reform of his 
Excellency’s military establishment: — and, accord- 
ingly, this point must be pressed upon him, with un- 
remitted eaiTiestness. His acquiescence in the mea- 
sure must, however, be totally unqualified by any 
conditions not necessarily connected with it.”^ 

The Vizir procrastinating both the disclosure of 
bis secret, and compliance with the proposition for 
the anniliilation-reform of his military establishment, 
the Governor-General addressed him by letter on the 
'5th of November. The genei’al considerations 
which render it extremely necessary and desirable 
that the arrangement respecting your military estab- 
lishment should be carried into execution without 
delay, have already been fully explained to your Ex- 
cellency, and you have concurred with me in my view 
of the subject. One argument in favour of a speedy 
determination on this subject possibly may not have 
occurred to your mind, and I therefore take this occa- 
sion explicitly to state it to your Excellency.” This 
argument was; that the Company were bound by 
treaties to defend the dominions of his Excellency 
against all enemies ; that his dominions were threat- 
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by Zemaun Shah, and perhaps’by others; that 
- “ it might not he in the power of the British govem- 

1799. ment, on a sudden cmcigency, to reinforce the troops 
in his Excellenc 3 ’s country»with sufficient expedition; 
my firm opinion,** continues the Governor-General, 
therefore is, that the Companj’ can in no other man- 
ner fulfil cfiectnally their engagement to defend your 
Excellency’s dominions, against all enemies, than by 
maintaining constantly in those dominions such a 
force as shall at all times be adequate to your cfTcc- 
tual protection, independently of any reinforce- 
ments which the exigency might otherwise re- 
quire.” * This was, in other words, an explicit de- 
claration, that the militar\' force for the protection of 
Oude ought to be, at all times, even in the bosom of 
the most profound peace, at the utmost extent of n 
war establishment ; than which a more monstrous 
proposition never issued from human organs ! As one 
of the most essential principles of good government 
consists in reducing the peace cslnblishmcnt of the 
militaty force to its lowest possible terms, and one of 
the most rcinaiknblc principles of had grvemment 
consists in upholding it bei'ond tlic limits of tlie most 
severe necessity ; so few countries ca!i he placed in a 
situation which less demanded a great peace cstnhlidi- 
incnt, than the kingdom of Oiulc. On more than 
one half of all its frontiers, it was defended by (lie 
British dominions, or Inncccssildc mountains. On the 
other linlf, it was not supposed in any danger of being 
attacked, except, cither by the King of the Afgliauns, 
who was separated from it by the extent of se\ eral 
large kingdoms; or by the JInlirattas, \Uio were too 
distracted and «cnk to Iw aide to defend tliem«ckc?. 

A peace establislimcnt in Oude, at the (KjriKrtual cx- 
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tent of a war establishment, for defence against the 
Afghauns, would be very little more than matched by 
a proposition for a perpetual war establishment in 
England, for fear of an invasion from the Turks. 

Coercion was now to be employed ; and the plan 
of it was this. Without any further regard to the 
consent of the sovereign, British troops, to the pro- 
posed amount, were to march into the country : the 
sums required for their maintenance were to be im- 
mediately demanded : and the want of ability other- 
wise to comply with the demand would compel Iiim, 
it was supposed, to relieve himself fi’om the expense 
of his own arm}’-, by putting an end to its existence. 

On what ground of justice was this proceeding 
built? The Govern or- General cxliibitcd an aro-u- 
inent : The seventh article of the treaty, concluded 

with your Excellency, by Sir John Shore, provides for 
the occasional augmentation, of the Company’s troops 
in your Excellency’s dominions, in terms v/liich evi- 
dently render the Company’s government competent 
to decide at all times on the requisite amount of such 
augmentation. The same article binds your Excel- 
lency to defray the expense of any force which shall 
be deemed necessary by the Company for your de- 
fence.” ^ The same argumentation was, by his Lord-' 
ship’s military secretary, repeated, more at length,' to 
the resident. 

The treaty, concluded between the English govern- 
ment and the Nawaub, by Sir John Shore, clearly es- 
tablished two points, with regard to the military force 
to be maintained at the expense of the sovereign of 
Oude ; that there should be a certain regular, perma- 
nent establishment ; and also, a po^ver of making 
occasional augmentations. Enough ; said the Gover- 
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pi'essions, or conceived tliejMvere uttered in a moment BOOKW. 
of ilHmmour ; that tlie real meaning of them was an 
earnest desii’e to relinquish a government which he 
could -not manage with satisfaction to himself, or 
advantage to his subjects.” He added, in the course 
of the conversation, ^ That his mind was not dis- • 
posed to the cares and fatigues of government ; that 
as one of his sons woidd be raised to the musnud, 
his name would remain { and that he was possessed 
of money sufficient for his support, and the gratifi- 
cation of all his desires in a private station.” In a 
second conversation, on the morning of the 14th, the 
Vizir entered into some further explanation of the 
motives, which impelled him to the design of abdica- 
tion, which consisted,” sa)'s the resident, in 
general accusations against the refractory and per- 
verse disposition of the people at large ; 'of complaints 
of the want' of fidelity and zeal* in the men* imme- 
diately about his person of the arrogance i of some 
of-the auihils, and of the open disobedience of others.” 

** Whatever ' pleasure,” says' the" resident,* ‘Vthis 
exposure of his intentions afforded to myself,i and 
whatever eventual benefit's I foresaw to the interests 
of the -two 'States,' from' the' execution * of thera'i 1 
thought it my duty to expostulate' with his Excel- 
lency, on so extraordinary a resolution,' by>‘Suchi argu- 
ments as occurred to me on -the occasion. ' I replied, 
that the remedy to this aggregate of evils jwas easy, 
and within his own power ;'^that a' strong and just 
administration' would ensure the obedience of- the 
bulk of his subjects on the firm principle" of attach- 
ment to his person and government ; that a conci- 
liatory and encouraging conduct on 'his part would 
secure fidelity and enliven zeal ; that the reform, of 
the military establishment was the specific measure 
that would curb ’themrrogance of the aumils; and in 
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BOOK w. conclusion I pledged mj self, if his Excellency yoiild 
reject the advice of interested favourites, and he 
1799. ly the impartial and friendly counsel which 

your Lordship would convey to him through me, that 
the affairs of his government could be conducted 
with ease to himself, to the acquisition of a high 
reputation, and to the prosperity and happiness of 
his subjects.” < , 

To a question in regard to the military reform, the 
Vizir replied, that, under his determination of resign- 
ing the government, all discussion of that subject n as 
useless. In this opinion theresidentn-quicsccd; and 
he deemed it, for the present, inexpedient to produce 
the Governor-General’s letter of the Sth. IVith 
respect to 'the treasures and jewels left by the late 
Nawaub, he desired instruction ; ns from the expres- 
sions of the Vizir, and his character for avarice, he 
thought it was probably bis intention to carry them 
along with him to the place of Ins retreat.* 

The pleasure, which the resident expressed, at the 
prospect of the Nabob’s abdication, was faint, com- 
jiarcd with the eagerness of the Governor-General 
in graspjng at the prey. " 1 am directed,” says the 
militaiy secretary, under date of the £21st of the same 
month, "by the Right Honourable the Gtirenwr- 
Gcneral, to acknowledge the receipt of your lettcn 
of the IStfi and 14th instant. , 

'■ His Lordship is preparing detailed instructiom 
to you, for the regtUation of your conduct under the 
delicate and important circomstanccs stated in those 
letters. In the mean time he has directed me to 
communicate (o you his sentiments on such parts of 
vour dispatch of the 12th instant, ns appears to hi« 
l-onlship to require immediate notice. 
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"The proposition of the Vizir' is pregnant with BOOK W. 
-such benefit, not only to tlic Company, but to the 
.inhabitants of Oude, that his Lordship thinks it can- 1799.“ 
not be too much encouraged; and tliat there are no/ 
circumstances wliich shall be allowed to .impede the 
accomplishment of the grand object wliicli it . leads 
to. This object his Lordship considers to be the 
acquisition by .the Company of . the exclusive au- 
thority, civil and military, over the dominions of 
Oude. 

" His Lordship does not consider the formal abdi- 
cation of the sovereignty by the Vizir to be necessary 
to this end." On the contrary, he apprehends, that 
step, by necessarily raising a question witll regard to 
the succession, would involve .us in^ some embannss- 
ment. His Lordship is rather of opinion, therefore, 
that the mode of proceeding on the proposition of 
the V^ir, must be, by a secret treaty with his Ex- 
oellency; which shall stipulate, on his part, that, 
from and after a period, to be appointed by this 
government, the complete authority, civil and, mili- 
tar}% of the dominions of Oude shall vest in, and.be 
exercised by, and in the name of the Company.. 

- " In this treaty his Lordship * proposes, that the 
sons of the Vizir shall be no further mentioned than 
may be necessary for the purpose of securing to them 
a suitable provision. . ' . , 

" With .respect to what you have stated, relative 
to the; wealth -of the state, if the aiTangement in the 
contemplation of the Governor-General should be 
agreed to by the .Vizii’, his Lordship wiU feel but 
little difficulty in . allowing his, Excellency to ap- 
propriate it .to :his own use, stipulating only .;on 
behalf of the Company, that all arrears of subsidy, 
or of whatever description, due to the Company, 
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flSO Commumeition if this Plan ' 

BOTKVI.sliaII 1)C iprevioiisly dischamccl in full by liia Excel- 
S'‘"J lency."* . ■ 

1799^ conformity unth these ideas, the draught of a 
■ . treaty iras spefedily prepared, and sent to the resident, 
accompanied by notes for a memorial explanatoiy of 
the grounds of the sescral articles. The ardour of 
the Got emor-Genera! embraced the object as accom- 
plished, or sure of its accomplishment. In pursuance 
of orders, the Commander of the troops in Oude 
delivered in, what n as entitled, a "IMemoir of the 
precautionary moxcmeats, and distribution of the 
Company’s troops, for the purpose of establishing the 
exclusive control and authority of the Company oscr 
the dominions of Oude.”” ' I 

In the transmission of intelligence, receipt of in- 
structions, and other preparatii cs, tirnc w.as sjwnt 
till the ISth of December j on nhich day, the plan 
of the Gosemor-Gencral, in relation to the ^casurc 
of abdication, nas communicated for the first time 
to the Virir, in the matured form of the draught of 
a 'treaty. After remarking upon the enhnness ■nith 
which the Vizir perused the treaty, and bis observa- 
tions upon some inferior points, “ Ills Excellenc)-,” 
the resident says, “ w bo had not thoroughly compre- 
hended the extent of the first article, asked n hat 
meaning I annexed to it. Iteferring him to the 
article itself, I replied, that it tested the y hole ad- 
ministration of the countiy in the bands of the Eng- 
lish Company. He then asked, what portion of 
authority was to remain with his successor; to which 
I replied that the plan did not provide for a suc- 
cessor. Ilis Excellent' continued bis inquiries, b) 
asking, whclhcra family which had liccn estnlilisliol 
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for a number of years, was -to abandon the sovereignty BOOKVT.’ 
of its hereditaiy dominions? I replied that- your 
Lordship’s justice mid 'liberality liad made an ampler 1*799' 
provision for the comfort aiid independence of that* 
family; and briefly explained the consideration which- 
had induced your Lordship to stipulate, that - his ’ 
Excellency should commit the sole and exclusive 
administration of Oude to the Company in perpe-- 
tuity.” Fj’om this conversation, the resident adds, 

" I can hardly venture to di’aw any conclusion : And 
shall, therefore, only observe, that though his Excel-' 
lency is perfect!}' master of concealing his passions,' 
yet, if he had entertained ah immoveable repugnance 
to the basis of the treaty, he could scarcely have 
disguised it under smiles, and an. unaltered , coun- 
tenance.” ^ ... ‘ . 

' • A paper. drawn up- at the request' of. the ."^^izir by* 
the resident, and afterwaids altered by the A^izir to 
a correspondence with his own feelings,' was trans- 
mitted to the Governor-General, as the* authentic 
enunciation of his design of abdication. In answer, 
to this,, a very long paper, dated the 16th of Decern- , 

her, was received' fi'om the Governor-General. . The. 
purpose of this document was to corroborate the ideas, 
on which, in the .inind ' of the A^izii’, the plan of 
abdication was supposed to be. founded', and to con- 
vince him of the impossibility of reconciling his design 
with the appointment of a _successor,/;br any. other 
scheme than that of transferring .the; undivided so-' 
vereignty of .the country, to the English. ' 

' On .the ■ 19th bf December,' .'the. resident .again 
wrote : “ After.ray departure from the'Nawaub Vizir, 
on the 15th instant, his .Excellency either really wasr' 
or pretended to be, so much .affected by the conver-* 

^ ‘ ’* Peepers/ ut iupra^ p. 53. . . . 
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sation, that he could ndt conceal the perturbation of 
— ^ his mind/ which he betrayed, by forbidding the cus- 
1739. j tomary i^dsits, and by refraining to transact any of 
the ordinary business. Although there is no reason 
to suspect that he has disclosed the cause of his 
uneasiness ; yet this conduct so indiscreet, so unmanly, 
necessarily 'occasioned mucli talk and speculation 
amongst his own dependants, nnd the inhabitants of 
the city. 

i ** His Excellency, on the 17th, informed me of 
his intention to breakfast with me on the foUoning 
morning; but aC ten o’clock sent a message, that 
having been in the sun, bis eyes were so much af- 
fected by a disorder he is liable to, that he could not 
fulfil his engagement that day, but n ould call upon 
me this morning. He ncrordingly came, nnd nhen 
entered into a private apartment, opened the convtr- 
sation, by obscr\ing, that in the paper transmitted 
to your Ix)rdship, he had adverted to certain circum- 
stances and causes, under the existence of n hich he 
found it impossibid to conduct the affairs of his go% eni- 
ment ; and that he entertained the hope that your 
Lordship would have called upon him for an expla- 
nation of those circumstances and causes. 

“ His Excellency proceeded, that the propo^iti^n 
offered by your Lordship was so repugnant to bis 
feelings; departed so widely, in a most essential 
point, from tlic principle on u Inch he wished to re- 
linquish the government; and would, were ho to 
accept it, bring upon him such indelible disgrace nnd 
odium, that he could never voluntarily subvribc to 
it. The sovereignty, he added, of these doniinion.s 
had been in the family near an liundrcd years; and 
the transfer of it to the Comimny. under the stipu- 
lations proposed by 3 our Lonbbip, would, in fact, 
be a sale of it for money and jewels : that cveo* 
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timent of resjpectfor the name of his ancestors, and BOOK VI. 
every consideration for ' his posterity, combined to 
preclude liim from assenting to so great a sacrifice, 1799. 
for the attainment of his personal ease and advan- 
tage. His Excellency concluded ; that the power 
and strength of the Company placed every thing at 
your Lordship’s disposal. . 

“ Upon stating to his Excellency all the arguments 
suggested by your Lordship against the nomination 
of a successor, his Excellency replied; that under 
your Lordship’s determination not to consent to that 
part of his proposition, he nms ready to abandon his 
design of retirement, and to retain the charge of* the 
government.” 

If this resolution was adopted, the resident called 
to his recollection, the reform of his military estab- 
lishment, the accomplishment of which would be 
immediately enforced., “ I must here,” says the letter 
of the resident, “beg leave to call your Lordship’s 
particular attention , to , his reply on this point ; as 
tending to discover his real sentiments ; and perhaps 
the true meaning of the words ‘ certain causes,’ so 
repeatedly dwelt upon, and so industriously con- 
cealed. His Excellency observed, that the reform of 
his military establishment upon the principles pro- 
posed by yoiir Lordship, would annihilate his autho- 
rity in his own dominions.” ^ ^ 

Intelligence of these declarations on the part of the 
Vizir appears to have disappointed and provoked the 
Governor-General in no ordinary degree. On the 
27 th pf December the Secretary Writes'; “ My dear 
Scott, I am directed by Lord Mornington tb acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 1 9th instant to 
his Lordship’s address. His Lordship is extremely 

^ Papers, «t supra, p. 65. ' 
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BOOK VI. disgusted at the duplidty and insincerity wJiich mark 
the conduct of the >fahob Vizir on the present occa- 
1800. sion; and cannot bpt strongly suspect, that his 
Excellency’s principal, if not sole %ieu* in tlic late 
transaction, has been to ward off the reform of his 
military establishment, until the advanced period of 
the season should render it impracticable, at least 
during the present year.” * And in the letter of the 
Governor-General to the home authorities, dated the 
25th of Januar}', 1800, he says, “ I am concerned 
to inform }our ironoiirablc Committee that I -have 
every reason to bclicxc, that the proposition of the 
Nnbob Vizir to abdjeate the sovereignty of his domi- 
nions (a copy of which was transmitted with iny 
separate letter, of the 28th of Novcml>cr) was illiisoiy 
from the commencement, and designed to defeat, by 
artificial delays, the, proposed reform of bis Excel- 
lency’s miUtarj* establishments.” * 

Tlic truth is, that the vivacity of the Governor- 
General in the pursuit of bis object was for too great. 
Had the sincerity of Ibc Vizir liccn ever so indis- 
putable, it was one tiling to abdicate in favour of bis 
son ; a very different thing to niKlicalc in favour of 
the East India Company; and from n proposition to 
this effect, presented nakcilly and imi)eluou’«ly, as that 
Bas of the Go\crnor-Gcncml, it ought to have bctni 
expected that be >%ould rc%olt. Attbesrime time, 
|t might have been rcganicd as pmliable, that if the 
extenmls of royalty were left to his son, he would Ixi 
induced to dispcf^sc with the substnntink • 'Fhc Goj 
vcrnor-Gcncral should ha\c gone to Eucknow hhn. 
self, u hen. the iinporing presence of his authority 
uoiihi Imsc forcibly uroughl ufion a mind so timitl. 
and nccustomeil to shrink UTorc sujKrior |k5\ut, bs 
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tliat of the Vizir. ' The Governor- General, too, had BOOK yi. 
so lately recognized the policy of setting up the'shadow 
of a sovereign,^ tliat the eagerness is the more re- 1300 
markable, with which in this case he strove to escape 
froth it. When the substance had been held for a 
time, it would Itave been easy to deal with the shadow, 
as experience might direct. 

Disappointed in his eager expectation, and piqued 
at the idea of ha\nng been duped, the Governor- 
General resolved to proceed in his plan for the mili- 
tary reform without a moment’s delay. The reason 
for liurry was the gi’eater, because the season ap- 
proached, when additional inconvenience would attend , 
the movement of the troops., “ The resident,” says 
the Governor-General himself, in another letter to the 
home authorities,^ .“ was directed immediately,. either 
froni himself, or in concert ydth the commanding officer 
at Cawnpore^ as the nature of the case niight appear 
to him to require, to direct the several corps to move 
to such points of his Excellency’s dominions, as might 
appear most adviseable ; giving diie notice’ to his Ex- 
cellency of the entrance of the ' augmentation of the 
troops into his territories, and calling upon his Excel- 
lency to adopt the requisite measures for' the regular 
payment of the additional force.” ‘ 

. ::On:the;4th of January, 1800, ‘‘ I informed,” says 
the resident, “ his Excellency,, that the first division, 
of the troops, intended by your Lordship to augment 
theTorce in Oude, ^ as ^stated in the paper which I had 
presentedto him, ;was uow in a situation immediately 
to enter his, Excellency’s: dominions and that I was 
anxious tp. advise^ with him! on their destinatiohl :■ He 
entreated that no steps might be taken for their actual 
march •,)intq his dominions,; ;uritil: I :had; seen and re- 

1 Vide supra, p. J 40, (viz.. the case of Mysore.) ' 

3 Dated the 3 /st of August, 1800 ; papers, ut; supra, V. 10. . 
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' Comphance fatted upon the Vizir. \ 

VI. fleeted upon the sentiments which he ivaS then em- 

' ployed in committing to paper, and upon some pro- 
1800. positions he liad to ofler. I assured him it was totally 
impossible to delay the march 6f the troops ; but that, 
as it u otild require a day or two to arrange a place 
for their distribution, if his ENcellcncj-j Would, in that 
space, come fonvard, in an unresen-ed manner, u-ith 
any speciBc propositions, I should he enabled to judge 
what weight to allow them, and how far they w oiild 
altthorite me to suspend the progress of the corps. 
His Excellency having observed that his assent had 
not yet been given to the augmentation of the troops, 
I explained to him the principle on which your Lord- 
ship's determination was founded. To which he re- 
plied, that, if the me-asure was to bo carried into exe- 
cution, whether with or without his approbation, there 
was no occasion for consulting him.” To this last 
observation the resident found 'it not eonvenient to 
make any answer, and immediately diverted the dis* 
course to another point of the subjeetj’ 

. On the 15fh of January, the Nabob communicated 
to the resident a paper, in n Inch he thus addressed 
him : " You, Sir, well know, that the proposed plan 
never, in any measure, met with my approbation or 
acceptance ; and that, in the vv hole course of my cor- 
respondence with the Governor-General, on this sub- 
ject, not one of my letters contains my ncquictccnce 
to the said plan.” 

1 He saj S again, "It m.iy fairly be concluded from 
Lord Jlornington’s letters, that arrangements for the 
additional troops were not to take elfect, until funds 
should lx: prov ided for their supi>ort, by the dismission 
Of my battalions. Nothing hav ing ns) ct Ixxn agreed 
upon, respecting the disbanding of the latter, and the 
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additional • Company’s troops bein^ on: their march,' BO’Otcyl. 
5vhehce are the funds to be derived for their payment? 

Their sudden approach, fodi- leaves no time to forni^ 
arrangements for them ^ ^ ^ ^ : 

• ' “ 'Notwithstanding^’ says he, I aini^well ■ assufed 
that, in ; : consequence- ‘ bf the measure,- thousands of 
people will be deprived of their subsistence ; and that, 
by the 'disbanding of my troops, serious' cbnimotions 
and alarms' will take ^ place- in thb capitaf (for which' 
reason I give previous ' - warning of its mischievous 
eiffeets), yeti Sheading his Lordship’s displeasure, and 
with the sole view of pleasing hinij’ l am cbtiipelled tb' 
grant my assent to the introductioh of the plan.’* ' J 

He then ■ ’proceeds to enumerate ' * certain things^ ‘ 
which he still desired, as conditions under which 'the 
liiteaSUrej ‘if unavoidable, might take dts'dffeCt; ■ 'The 
firSt'was,' that the- augmentatibh of ^he' troops should’ • 
not be’ carried' lieyoild theext'ent Of his meansi Anb- 
ther wasj that' the additional force should be kept im 
one body, and perniatiehtly- stationed in One' placei 
Which would ‘render it more effibient agajinst' Zemautt ' 

Sliahi 'and other enemies^ defence against' Whom Was 
its Only pretext; A further conditibn' was, that the' 

English cbniimarider should riot interfere W ith 'the cbli‘ 
lection of the revenue.- ' ;■ After ‘several other prbpbsU‘ 
tions ‘ of minor itripbrtarice; he said, ' E roiri ' the kiridi' 
neSs of the 'Sircar of the Cbmpariy I‘ arii led'tb expectj' 
that, having, in 'the present iristatice, iri’ order- to avoid- 
the Goyemor*Gerierars displeasure,- given my = consenf 
to the introduction,' hs 'far: as possible!, of the plan, I 
shall riot’ iii’ future- be- troubled With freslf- pi’oposi-' 

On the 18th, a paper of memorial, 'the ‘ draught bf 
which had been communicated to the resident bri the 
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IPOK.VI. 11th, was dispatched hy the Vizir to the Governor- 
General. He began by 'adverting to the length of 
- 1800. ancestors had enjoyed the unlimited sove- 

reignty of these provinces. He described the dangers 
which had threatened the go» emmcnt of his brother, 
as well from foreign foes, ns the disaffection of his 
troops. “ Notwitlistanding,” said he, “ these cir- 
cumstances, it never once entered the imagination of 
tlie British nders to jntroduce such innovations, and 
carry into effect such arrangements, as tlioso now 
suggested by your Lordship.” lie then described 
how completely he was the creature and dependant of 
the Com])any, and said, “ it was in all ages and 
countries the practice of powerful and liberal sove- 
reigns to spare neither c.vjKmse nor trouble in assist- 
ing those (Thom they have once taken under their 
. protection. Should the Company," said he, " no 
longer putting confidence in the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, deprive mo of the direction of my own army, 
and spread their troops over my dominions, my nu- 
tliority in these provinces would he annihilated ; nor 
would my orders be attended to on any occasion, 
whether trifling or momentous. Making myself, 
however, sure,'* he adds, ** that it’novcr can iiavc 
been your lordship's intention, or conformable toyour 
wish, to distrust, degrade me, or lessen my authority 
in these dominions, I shall without ceremony disclose 
to yourLordshipmy unfeigned sentiments andu ishes." 
And he then proceeds to remonstrate against the mea- 
sure by a train of reasoning, not unskilfully conceived. 

“ By a reference,’; said lie, “ to the second article of 
the treaty, it will be evident to your Lordship, that 
on my acecssiop to the imisnud, the force designed 
for the defence oLtljcsc dominions was iiirrcascil la- 
jond what it had Iiccn in any former period; wluM 
on my part I agreed to defray the c.xja iih- of the 
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said augmentation. But in no part of the said article Booka^L 
is it written or hinted, that, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, a further permanent augmentation i800^ 
should take place. And to deviate in any degree 
from the said treaty appears to me' unnecessary. — 

From an inspection of the 7th article, we learn, that, 
after the conclusion of the treaty in question, no fur- 
ther augmentation is to Idc made, excepting in cases 
of necessity; and that the increase is to be proper- , 
tioned tO the emergency, and; endure but as long as 
the necessity exists. An aiigrrientation of 'the troops, 
without existing necessity, and making' hie answerable 
for the expense attending the increase, is inconsist- 
.ent with treaty ; and seems inexpedient. — Towards 
the latter end of the 17tli. article, it is stipulated^ 

‘.that all transactions' between the two states shall be 
carried on with the greatest cordiality and ’ harmony!, 
and that the Nawaub shall possess full authority over 
his. household affairs, hereditary dominions,* his trbops, 
and his subjects.’- Should the management of the 
army be taken from under my direction, ask where 
is my authority over my household affairs, hereditary 
dominions, over my trbops, and over my subjects ?— 

From the above considerations, and from the magna- 
nimity of the Sircar of the English Company, I ahi 
induced to expect from your Lordship’s ■ kindness, 
that j putting the fullest trust and confidence in my 
'friendship and attachment on every occasion, you 
.will, in : conformity to the treaty, leave me in possg^- 
sion of the full;auth‘ority over my dominions, army, 
and- subjects. — The fame of the Cbmyiany will,.by 
these means, be diffused over the face of the earth ;^ 
and, my reputation increasing, I shall continue , to 
offer up prayers for the prosperity of the Company ^ 

' Papers; ut'siipriii'iii.' 87, 88. ■ *-■ - 
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I This, remonstrance, rvhicii it nas impossible to 
^ answer, the Goternor-General found, in the forms of 
1800 . ceremony, a pretext for treating as an insult; and 
for not answering it. The following communication, 
signed by the secretaiy-, was forwarded by express to 
the resident •“ Your letter of the 18th instaut, with 
, its several enclosures, has been received by the Right 

Honourablei the Govcrnor-General His Lordsliip, 

not thinking proper to receive, in its present form, the 
written communication 'made to you by tbe Nabob 
Vizir on the IJth instant, ns an answer to his Lord- 
ship’s letter of the 5th November last to his Excel- 
lency — directs, that you lose no time in returning the 
original of that communication to his ^Excellency, nc- 
Mmpanying the delivery of it with the following ob- 
servations, in the name of the Governor-General 
The mode adopted in the present instance by his Ex- 
cellency of replying to a public letter from tlie Gover- 
nor-General, attested by his Lordship's seal and ' sig. 
nature, and written on a subject of the most momen- 
tary concern, to the mutual interests of the Company 
and of his Excellenc)', besides indicating a Ie\ity 
totally unsuitable to the occasion, is highly deficient 
in the ivcspect due from his Excellency to the first 
British authority in India : — His Lordslup, therefore, 
declines making any remarks on the paper w hicli you 
have transmitted, and desires that the Nabob Vizir 
may be called on to reply to his Lordship's letter of 
tljp Sth’Novembcr, in the manner presetilred no less 
by reason than by cstalilished usage: if, in formally 
answering his Lordship's letter, his Excellcarr should 
think proper toimpcacli the honour anp justice of the 
British government, in similar terms to those em- 
ployed in the paper delivered to ymi on the Jltli in- 
stant, the Governor-General will then consider, how 
such unfounded calumnies, and gro's niisrcprrscnta- 
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tionsj both of facts and arguments, ’ deserve to be BOOK VL 
noticed.” This was language to a. legitimate here- 
ditaiy sovereign. Tlie course of procedure is worthj’- jsqo. 
of notice. A party to a treaty fulfils all its condi- 
tions with a punctuality, whicli, in his place, was alto- 
gether unexampled : A gross infringement ' of that 
treaty, or at least what appears to him a gross in- 
fringement, is about to be committed on the other 
side : He points out clearly, but in the most humble 
language, savouring of abjectness mucli more than 
disrespect, the inconsistency which appears to him to 
exist between the treaty and the conduct : Tliis is 
represented by the other party as an impeachment of 
their'honoiir and justice ; and, if no guilt existed be- 
fore to form a ground for punishing the party wlio 
declines compliance with their will, a' guilt is now 
contracted which hardly any punishment can expiate. 

This, it is evident, is a course, by which no infringe- 
ment of a treaty can ever be destitute of a justifica- 
tion. If the party injured submits without a word; 
his consent is alleged. If he complains ; he is treated 
as impeaching the honour and justice of his superior ; 
a crime of so prodigious a magnitude, as to set the 
superior above alb obligation to such a wortliless 
connexion.' i 

But this is not the whole of the message which the 
resident , was commanded to deliver, in the name of 
the Governor-General, fo the Vizir.: The Governor- 
General further directs, that you peremptorily insist 
on the Nabob Vizir furnishing a detailed answer to 
the paper transmitted by his Lordship on the 16th 
December last, for his Excellency’s information and 
consideration ; and that such answer be.duly attested 
by his Excellency’s signature, in the same manner as 
his Lordship’s paper was formally- attested by the 
signature of his Lordship.:, his Excellency’s early 

2 
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this domantl is equally dub to the 
. dignity of this government, and to the candour of its 

-'JSOO. ; in consequence of his Excellency’s own 

spontaneous proposal to -abdicate the sovereignly of 
his dominions ; if his Lordship’s manner of receiving 
, and answering that extraordinary proposition of the 
Vizir appears in any degree objectionable to liis Ex- 
cellency, it behoves his Excellency clearly to state his 
objections, in the most formaL and authentic motle; 
otherndse the Governor-General must, and will con- 
dude, that his Excclicncy’s original proposition was 
purposely illusory ; and it will become bis I^itlship’s 
duty to treat it accordingly, as an unworthy attempt 
to deceive the Britisli ^vemment : — In all the trans- 
actions of his Lordship’s government, since his ar- 
rival in India, he has pursued a plain and direct 
course; and he is determined to ndhcrc to thcBanic 
invariable system of just and honoumhle jwllcy, nor 
will he be diverted from the system, by any n)aclii* 
nation of artifice, duplicity^ or treaclicr}*, which may 
be opposed to him : lie has already found tlie advan- 
tage of this course in fnistraling the projects of the 
•enemies of Great Britain in India; and he is satis- 
fied tliat it will prove equally cfTicacious in confirming 
the faith of his allies.” The earnestness with wliich 
the Govemor-Gcneral desired that tliis message sliould 
be delivered with unimpaired vigour to the Nnwniih, 
is visible in the immediately succcctling pnrngrnpli of 
the same letter: “A copy of the foregoing oh«cr>’n- 
tions, in Persian, nttcstc<l !»y the .signature of tlie 
Governor-General him'^lf, will be fnnvnnh'il .to you 
by the Persian translator; and his I/)rd5hip directs 
that you communicate the same to the Nnlwb ^’^rir, 
cither in case you should have any reason to sup}'o<c 
that his Excellency is likely to entertain tlie sinallrtt 
doubt of, your In’ing, not only* nulIiori/c<h hut mm- 
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nlandcd by his Lordship, to convey to his Excellency bookvi. 
the message contained in the preceding paragraphs, 9* 
as nearly as possible in the terms in which they are ~ 
expressed ; or in tlie event of your thinking that the 
document, attested by his Lordship’s signature, Avill 
be more impressive than tlie verbal mode of commu- 
nication.” ^ ‘ . 

, On the SOtli and 2Sth of.Tanuaiy, the resident 
complained to tlie Governor-General, that the Vizir, 
instead of giving his cordial assistance, in carrying 
into execution the measure of annihilating his arm3% 
was Valher placing impediments in the way ; by in- 
sisting 'that the English additional force should not 
be dispersed in small' bodies over the countiy, by- 
withholding the statement which had been recpiired 
of the amount and distribution of his own battalions: 
arid by delaying to issue the perwannahs, necessary' 
to -ensure 'provisions to the additional troops. With 
regard to the laSt article, the resident, however, issued 
his ovTi orders ; and such was the state of the go- 
vernment, that they were punctually obeyed."' 

- The resident deferred the message to the Vizii’, 
till the Persian translation arrived. “ Having re- 
ceived,” says he, “ on the 28th, in the evening, the 
translation" in Persian of your Lordship’s message to 
the Nawaub Vizii’, I waited -upon his Excellency on 
the 29th, in the afternoon, and, in obedience to your 
' Lordship’s commands, returned to him, in the most 
formal manner, the original draught- of his proposed 
letter to your Lordship, accompanied with the paper 
of) observations. His Excellency discovered con- 
siderable agitation in the perusal of the paper ; and 
Ji.e expressed very poignant regret, at having unin- ^ 
tentionally, as he; affirmed, dranm upon himself such , 

^ Papers, utsupra, jii. SQ. i |,i u , 7 Ibid. iii. 89, f) 0 . 
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liOORVi. solemn animadversions from your Lordship. — It 
Chap. 9. jjjg Excellency ohsen-cd, be the extreme of 

1800 . ingratitude and folly, wantonly to provoke the dis- 
pleasure of that power, on which alone he relied, for 
the presen-ation of bis honour, and the support of his 
authority. He attempted to apologize for the paper, 
by saying, that he meant it merely as a representation 
of arguments which might he produccd,'nnd not ns a 
formal declaration of his own sentiments, and on that 
account had adopted the mode which your Lordship 
had viewed in so exceptionable a light.— In respect to 
the neglect in replying to the paper which had been 
submitted by your Lordship for his information and 
consideration, his Excellency assured me, tliat it arose 
from lus inability to purstic, and reply, in detail, to 
the extensive train of reasoning which your Lordship 
had employed; and that he hoped your Lordship 
would Imve received the verbal communication, made 
through me, of the impossibility of his acceding to 
your Lordship’s recommendation, as a full, and re- 
spectful answer.— His Excellency asked, for what 
purpose, or to what avail, could the attempt bo, to 
deceive your Lonlsliip hy illusoiT propositions?”* 

The intelligence from the resident, that oppo«?ition 
rather than assistance i\ns given by the Virir to (be 
execution of a measure of which ho so highly di<ap- 
proved, produced a long letter of violent nninindver- 
sions from the Govcnior-Gcncml, in 'vbich be told 
the harassed and trembling Virir, “ the means which 
your Exccllcnc}' has employed to delay, and iiUi* 
matcly to fnistralc, tlie execution of tlie above-men- 
tioned plan, are calculated to dcgradcymir clinractcr, 
to destroy all confidence !)ctuccn your Excellenry 
and the lirilisli government, to produce confudon and 


> ut iu| n, Tii Ql, St 
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disorder in your dominions,' and’ to injure the most BOOK VI. 
important interests of the Company, to such a degree, 
as may be deemed nearly equivalent to positive hos- jsoi. 
tility on your part.” — “ The conduct of your Excel- . 
lency, in this instance,” he afterwai’ds adds, is of a 
nature so unequivocally hostile, and may prove so 
injurious to every interest, both of your Excellency 
and of the Company, that your perseverance in so 
dangerous a course will leave me no other alternative, 
than that of considering all amicable engagements 
between the Company and your Excellency to, be 
dissolved.”— This was most distinctly to declare, that 
if he did not immediately comply, the Govenior-Ge- 
neral would make war upon him. And since this 
was the motive depended upon, in truth, from the 
beginning, would not the direct and manly course 
have answered the main purpose equally well, and all 
other purposes a great deal better? We are the 
masters : such is our will : nothing short of strict and 
prompt obedience will be endured. 

So ardent were the desires ’of the Governor- Ge- 
neral, and so much was he accustomed to assume 
every thing on which his conclusions depended, that 
he maintained, in this letter, to the face of the Vizir, 
that of the plan for annihilating his army, the Vizir 
had, after full deliberation, expressed his entire ap- 
probation.”^ 

Before the end of February, the Vizir felt con- 
vinced, that compliance could not be evaded. ' Tlie 
money demanded on account of the additional forces 
was paid ; and orders were issued for commencing the 
discharge of his own battalions. The business of 
dismissing the troops occupied a considerable time ; 
and was retarded by the necessity of employing a 


‘ 'Papers, ut supra, iii, gG — 101. 
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" Additional Demandf i 

I portion of them infcollectfng' the itaxcs then 

were due. It matter of considerable delicacy, 
to avoid commotioii, and the demand fdr bloodshed, 
wlieie so many armed menjn ere about to be deprived 
of their accustoMed means of ^nbiistence. The bn- 
sincasnas conducted in aimdnncrihfghly cieditable 
to tlie ability as uclhns the feelings of llie gentlemei) 
oipon whom it»dciol\cd. If was the disposition, and 
the principle of the Governor-General, to ti-cnt with 
generosity the Individuals upon wlion) thc'iaeasi»*C> 
of his gov Cl nnicht might heavily prUs. d^As consi- 
derable arrears vveic aUia}s due to nativetidopS, mitl 
seldom full} j^aid, the complete fli'-charge of arrears, 
on J which Iho' English government insisted, vVa? n 
potverfol instrument of/ jcconciliation.; \Vhi'n d/>* 
satisfaction any whcicnppeojvd. evthy effort vVns cmf 
ployed to correct misapprehension; patience wn*5fiNf 
•crehed; thb' moans of coci don wcrcjathcrexhihiti^dj 
than used ;« pardon vvn.s liberally. c\tenacd» even 
w’hcic resistance had bben. overcome; and bcfprcitl^o 
end of the vcnr,‘theW'asnre vVas in gicnt'part car- 
ried into cflrect without blbodxhcd or commotion.* i 
‘ Tn the montli of Novemlicr, 1800, when demand 
for a second body of now tinojis was pr^i^entcd to the 
Virii, he complained, by letter, to Ihcicddent, in tlie 
following temi': “ TIic .stale of the of the 

conntiy i-^ not iinknovvii to von: Von ‘Know with 
what tiinicidtics ami cxcrtiotK tiny arc rctli/fd, and 
lienee I fed n great dtgitc of solicitude and apprr- 
hendon. Ic'^L if I should fiiil at a <ea'tin of exigency, 
my rcsponsihilil} should he imiHrfclnd: 1 thenfoa* 
wrote to von, tint, until I was secure of resources to 
nnsuLT the deinamb, I could not Ih*c«)tne nsjKinsil)!'' . 
Accoidingly. SiwKli Ilo) has Irxn dirtrtnl tn 

* rjl<ri. 111 supra, iii.IlO— HO, ct)i 'Si m’tl-c'rrr'p 
l».c s'f iJi* iroftp ^ * 
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prepare a statement ofi 'the: i condition of. tliie coiiritry, bookvi. 
with respect 'to its rcsoui’ces': You -shall be informed t-HAP.-Q. 
when it is ready ; and you can then come and inspect 1801. 
it;'! and,! in concert, devise recolirccs for thfe. additional 
•demands, according- to the assets-; and I. will actrac- 
cordingly.”' In another -.part of the same letter, lie 
s'aid^ “ Formerly, in the plan 'proposed for,lhe reform 


of; the. military, it 'was written, ‘ That the resources 
for the expense ef the new troops wpold be found in 
the reduction .ofdliose of liis -Excellency; ' 'Although 
the xesonrees! for the i payment: of themo^v British 
-troops were not, found'in the' reduction* of those of^thc 
.Sircar;, no\y that you; write,. to ^ hate- the charges of 
other '.new ;froops added to .the./debit.pf ithe, statg, 
’when the reduction .of the military has not'yet;supplied 
resources for.jthe. payment of the charges of; the foi> 
;mer new troop's, how can I lake upon myself to ;defray 
•the;charges oflthCse 'new; troops,- without .subjecting 
the' Sircan to ’the imputation, of a, breach of* faith. • 
-i Of these rcomplaints the GoVerilCr-General rapidly 
availed himself to found Ion' them' pretensions of : a 
-neW; description. If,f -said. he, "in; a letter .to- the 
-resident, dated - 22d 'ofi 'Janiiany;:. 1801, , th.e alarm!- 
' -irig crisis he -nowr-approachingj ^ in, which iiis-Excelr 
Jenc}’' Can, no' longer) fulfil his public ('engagements to 
-the Company^ this ,calainity ^rnust-, be; imputed -prhir 
•cipally 1 to*, his r neglect of, my, repeated; adyjce^ and 
jearriestr, representations.'; - iThe rau’gmented); charges 
niiglit have been ^nhlply } pi'oyided ; for, if . hisf - -Exceh 
jlency had Vigorously! and .cordially -Co-operated with 
'jme, in the, salutary sand ieconotnidal 5 , measure of dis- 
banding ■ his 'own ■ undiscipline'd troops., » It > is noyv 
-become -the duty, of? the .‘British government,- to inter- 
;pOse effcOtlially, -for' the. protection of his interests, \gs 
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those of the Company, which arc menaced 
""ith common and speedy destniction, by tlic rapid 
1801. ‘ieclin'e of the general resources of his Excellency’s 
dominions.” It may be observed, as we go on, that 
if the prompt disbanding of the forces of the A^zir 
would disengage a revenue perfectly equal, and more 
than equal, as had all along been confidently affirmed, 
to the charge created by the additional force, the 
delay which the reluctance of the Vizir occasioned, 
and which was now overcome, could only occasion a 
tempora/y embarrassment ; and that menace of com- 
mon and speedy destruction, of which the Governor- 
General so tragically spoke, bad no existence: Or, 
thht, on tlie other hand, if the menace of destruction 
were real, the pretence of finding, in the discharge of 
the A’'izir’s liattalions, an ample resource for the new 
impositions, was void of foundation. The letter goes 
on, “ The Vizir is already apprized, that I have long 
lamented the various defects of the system by which 
the affairs of his Excellency’s government are admi- 
nistered. Conscious of the same defects, his Excel- 
lency has repeatedly expressed a wish to correct them 
by the assistance of the British government. The 
continuance of the present system will exhaust the 
countiy to such a degree, os to preclude the pos- 
sibility of realizing the sulsiily. In place of inve- 
terate and growing abuses, must be substituted a 
wise and bencs'olent plan of government, calculated 
to inspire the people with confidence in the security 
of property and of life; to encourage inilustrj’! and 
establish order and submission to the just niithority of 
the state, on the solid foundations of gratitude for 
Ixjnefils received, and expectation of continuetl secu- 
rity." The Governor-General here establishes the 
goodness of government, " ns the solid foundation of 
submission to its authority.” He svould not add. 
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what was equally true, tliat there ought to be no sub- BOOKvr. 
mission without it. 

Tlie following passage of the letter deserves pro- "TsoT^ 
found regard. “.Having,” continues the Governor- 
General, “ maturely considered these circumstances, 

'with the attention and deliberation which the im- 
portance of the subject requires, I am satisfied that 
no cfiectual security can be provided, against the 
ruin of the province of Oude, until the exclusive ma- 
nagement of the civil and military government of 
that country shall be trausfeiTed to the Company, 
under suitable provisions for the maintenance of liis 
Excellency and of his family.. No other remedy can 
effect any considerable improvement in the resources 
of the state, or can ultimately secure its external 
safet}’, and internal peace,” 

If this was the only plan which could avert from 
the state ever}’- species of calamity ; absolute master, 
as he was, of the fate of the country, why did the 
Goveimor-General hesitate a moment to cai’jy it into 
execution ? 

He resolved to offer this proposition to the Vizir 
in the form of a treaty : but added, “ Should his Ex- 
cellency, unfortunately be persuaded, by the interested 
counsel of evil advisers, absolutely to reject the pro- 
posed treaty, you will then proceed to inform his 
Excellency, in firm, but respectful language, that the 
funds for the regular payment of the subsidy, to the 
full extent of the augmented force, must be placed, 
without a moment of delay, beyond the hazard of 
failure. — Eor this purpose, you will require his Excel- 
lency to make a cession to the Company, in perpetual . 
sovereignty, of such a portion of his territories, as 
shall be fully adequate, in their present impoverislied 
condition, to defray those indispensable charges.” In 
selecting the portions 'to be demanded, the object was. 
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to insulate tlie Vizir, as rvell for the purpose of prc- 
eluding him from foreign connexions, as of defending 
1801. f™™ foreign dangtrs. To this end choice u.as 

made of thcDbab, nndJRohilciind.'in the first inst.ancc, 
u-ith the addition of iAzim Ghiir, and even Gumik- 
poor, if tlie revenue of the former countiy Should 
prose inadequate.' A letter to the same puiTsort, 
and neatly in the same words, was, at the same time, 
written by the Governor-General to' the Vizir.' It 
closes with the follow ing terms : “ I request your 
Excellency tot bo satisfied, that the whole course of 
events in Oude, since your accession, has rendered it 
my indispensable duty to adhere w ith firmness ’to the 
tenor of this letter, as containing principles from 
which the British government never can depart i nor 
can your Excellency rcceiic with Surprise, or concern, 
a resolution naturally resulting fiom j our own reiter- 
ated rcpresentatimis of the confusion of your'afinirs) 
and of your inability eithei to reduce itbcm to order, 
or to conciliate the alienated aficefions of your dU- 
contented people.” The corollary from these deduc- 
tions most necessarily, and most obviously is.ithnt 
any sovereign, who governs ill, and loses the nficctions 
ofhis people, ought to abdicate, or to be comj)ellcd'to 
abdicate, the sovereignty of his dominions. We shill 
see how cncigctic and persevering an apostle of^this 
doctrine the Govcmor-Gcncrnl Ivecamc. * 

The subsidy which, according to the tic.ity oC-I.onl 
Teignmouth, was already paid by the Vizir, amounled 
to 76,00,000 : the annual expense of the additional 
force w ith w hich he w ns to be loaded, wits 3 t,l S,02!) i 
the whole w ould amount to 1,30,1 2.929 rupiev. Thi 
Nan aub w its required to make a cc««inn of tcrritoiy, 
in peqx;tu.il sovereignty to the liiiglish, the rdvemic 


' Pjpen, ut »uprj, iii. I4>— 
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of winch, even in - its present niiproduotive state, and no'oKVi; 
without any regard to tlic iinprovenients of which it 
inii^ht he susceptible, should amount to such a sum, i^ur. 
over and above the whole expense, of collection. Tlic 
revenue remainini^ to the Vizir after .‘^uch a deduction 
would htivc licen 1,0(1,00,000.* - The territory, llien, 
of whicli lie was to be deprived, amounted to more 
than one half, to not much less tlian two thirds, of 
his wliolc dominions. 

Odie address of the Gdvernor-Cleneral to tlie Vizir 
was presented to that jn-itiee on the iCth of TebrumnS* 
and the first conversation on the subject between hiiii 
and the resident was on tlie 2()lb. llis.Exccllenc}'^ 
conversation, on (bat dav,’’ snvs tbc resident,' “ thoim-li 
it did not ainonnt to a positive rejection of the fir.st 
proposition, discovered an nnfeservod rcpug'nnncc to 
the acceptance of it." llcfore this 'letter,- -howeyer,' 
dated' on the Gth of i'^Tarch, was ‘closed, a letter ^ ad- 
dressed to the Governor-General 'Was received fi'oin' 
the Vizir. His ;coih])laints, respecting- the want' of 
fluids for. payment i of dhe cnlarip^d .sub.sidy, lie 'ex- 
plained, as far froiii amounting -fo the alarming pro-' 
position into wliicli they were' framed 1 ly the Govern or-^ 
General; hut, as the fund which iiad bc'ch pointed- to 
by the ’Govefnor-^Gene'ral ‘ as adequate, had not proved 
adequate; ‘an d/as Hie had been repc'atcdly commaiided 
by the Gorefnor-GenefaTt'o -'make-known ;to the re- 
sident- liis' difficulties,’ and to niake'iTSe pf hfs iaHvicc, . 
he ' had, for ' that : reason," explained ■ t'o'ffiim,--aiidi had 
done lio-'niorejithe ^perplexities wliieh .Wciglled'-ai^iod 
his mind, '-'t' In'^the cdursei howeverpof- these f.confe- 
rehces and communicadohs, no imiiediiVient of afFdirs;’’ 
says he; ‘‘ever occurred;' and no failure of' deficiency 
whatever! Was expeVienced! in! tlic’ discharge'-- of the 
; '• s I'Ki.i • -ifwi"!! ' 

S' '-i-i-Papcrs, lit supra, ‘iii-. p.! ]6l-^20'8.-'-'! -V' 
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MOKVI. expenses of the ne»v troops, and in the payment of 
the kists of the fixed subsidy. On the contrary, those 
1801. expenses and kists were punctually paid ; accordingly 
the kist of the fi.xed subsidy, and the charges of the 
additional troops, have been completely paid to the 
end of Januarj', 1801, and Colonel Scott has expressed 
his acknowledgements on the occasion.-Jt is equally 
a subject of astonishment and concern to me, that, 
whereas, under the former government, the payment 
of the kists, though so much smaller in amount than 
the present, was constantly kept in arrear during 
three or four montlis, the Jnmma of the country was 
diminishing yearly, and yet no such propositions were 
brought forward, — they should he agitated under the 
government of a friend, who hopes for every -tiring 
from, your Lordship's kindness; who is anxious to 
obey you, and to manifest the steadiness of his attach- 
ment; wlto punctually pays the full amount of Iris 
kists, notwitlrstanding their increased amount ; and 
who has conformed to your Liordship. 

“ As my consent,” says he, to the first proposition 
is altogether impracticable, (accordingly I linvc already 
svritten an ample reply to that proposition) ; nrtd, ns 
it is impossible for me, with my own hands, to cxcltrdc 
myself from my patrimonial dominion (for what ad- 
vantage should I derive from so doing?) — lliis, there- 
fore, is a measure, which I will never adopt. 

“ With respect to what your Lordship writes, nljoiit 
providing a territorial resource for the payment of the 
British troops ; since I have not, in any svay, delayed 
or neglected to dischaige the kists for the exi>cnscs 
of the troops, hut have paid them svith punctuality, 
where is the occasion for requiring any tcrrilorinl 
resource? — I expect to derive the most sulistanlial 
profits from bringing into a flourishing condition this 
countrv, which has so long been in a state of waste 
G 
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and I’uin. By a separation of territory, niy hopes BOOKVi. 
of these substantial profits would be entirely cut off, 
and a great loss would accrue. How then can I jsoi. 
consent (o any territorial cession?” * 

This letter brought an answer of immense length 
from the Governor-General, under date the 5lh of 
ApiiL Hanng lamented the refusal which had been 
/ given to both his propositions, and given a description 
of the progressive decline of the country, from the 
mis-government of the Vizir, the Governor-General 
says, “ I now declare to your Excellency, in the 
most explicit terms, that I consider it to be my posi- 
' tive duty, to resort to any extremity, rather than to 
suffer the further progress of that ruin, to which the 
interests of your Excellency and the honourable 
Company are exposed, by the continued' operation of 
the evils and abuses, actually existing, in the civil 
and military administration of the province of Oude.” 

After noticing the source of embarrassment still ex 
isting, in the portion of his troops the dismission of 
which the Vizir had till now contrived to evade, the 
Governor-General subjoined, “ But I must recall to 
your Excellency’s recollection the fact, which you 
have so emphatically acknowledged on former occa- 
sions, that the principal source of all your difficulties 
is to be found in the state of the country. I have 
repeatedly represented to your Excellency the effects 
of the ruinous expedient of anticipating the collec- 
tions ; the destructive practice of realizing them by 
force of arms ; the annual diminution of the jumma 
of the country; the precarious tenure hy- which the 
aumils and farmers hold their possessions ; the misery 
of the lower classes of the people, absolutely ex- 
cluded from the protection of the government ; and 


' • Papers, ut supra, iii. i63, l64. 
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BOOK VI. the iitteriinsoci'intpof>life nnll property,' throiigh'out 
the provihce'of 0'ii3c. An 'innnedinte alteratioh in 

- 1801. system* of iriianagemcnt affords -tlii; only hope of 
providing either for the seciirityiof the Coifipariy’^ 
ihilitai-yj funds,' or ifor anyotherfinterest 'involved in 
the fate'op Glide. — It'woidd he' vain and' rniiilcss to 
atfeniptithis arduous task; hy parti.il interfe’reni'C.Hor 
hylimperlect modifications of a system, 'ofnhich every 
principle is founded in cnor and impolicy, and cv'ery 
instrument! tainted' with' injustice and comiption.” — 
Whatns. here' remarkable is,‘ thc'Gbvci'nor-Gencral's 
declared principle 6f refofmj.fl'hat, vofia system of 
gnrerhmorit, radichllycomipt, extirpation is the only 
ciirei'i'i !’ ' ) ii.ill ; 't-i:!-) 

: hlHe proiceds t6infcr,ithnt asfthe Vizir profciwcd 
himself .inadtquate to -the task of [reform j and thd 
lindiminish'cd prevalenco.'of evil, since Ihc couimcnroi 
hic'nt'df his reign, prdred the truth of his declrirnti'on ! 
liei dlightiito renourice the government, rind give tid- 
mission 'ito'hthers, by whofn'the great Tcforni.coiild 
. biSteffdctually performed, t h.' h'll -i ' ' ').' •! ' 

I ' He‘nddcd,i‘t But wbhtcver’may .he your ExceB 
Icncy’s sentiments vvitli.rc.spcct to this the first’|imi) 0 - 
sition ; thcitight hf tbelCompany to demand a cessinH 
of territory, adctiuatc to the iecurity yf the funds nr. 
cesshry for defraying .the e.xpenseofoiirdcfendtc en^ 
gagements .;witll , .yolir. cxcellincy . is .indHputablr.” 
frills right he.:pro<x“cdcd to found, on his- fears '\vith 
•rdgard to.tlit futiire; Icit-tbe progressive decline of 
ihe country,' tbe'.'fniit of. mi5mnriagrmcnt,'l should 
quickly 'i-eniltr its 'revenue, unequal tn.tlio -paynit irti 
Tcqiiircd.’' ,'i'f t •, .i d; " '• ''I ! "r hi .i' 

'.j On' thd 28th, of [April nlctter to the same! purport. 
Nearly in the same iwords,' under signature of the 
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Governor-General, \vas sent to' the resident. Tlieider book vr. 
terihihatibn was now adopted . to seize the territory; 
if the consent of dts reluctant sovereig’n . was any 
longer with-licld. “ Any further reference.; to me 
from Oudeiis,” said, his Lordship, “ unnecessary;,^ I, 
therefore,; empo\yer. you to' act under the instructions 
contained in this letter without waiting for . additional 
orders.— -If, therefore; his ■ Excellency ? sliOukl ■ persist 
in rrejecting both pi-opositions, you will inform hinii 
that any. further, remonstrance to nie upon this suh^ 
ject, will he unavailing ; .that;you are; directed to inr 
sist upon the, ! immediate, cession of , the territory pror 
posed to be transferred , to . the .Company ; ; and that ; in 
the:Cventiof his! Excelled cy^s refusal to s, issue the ne-» 
cc.ssaiy'oi’ddrs for that purpose, you are authorized; to 
direct the .British troops. to, inaroh for! the, purpose' of 
establishing., the authority .of the; British -government 
within those districts."^ ov'. j r ii; ■. I 

!rhe..-Viziivhaving stipulated: for certain conditions, 
of ovhich one -was,.tliat Ijpi.sho.uld, betguarantecdj by 
a formal . obligation,; in jtlie, future. independent;., exeiv- 
cise of an icxclusiyc ; .authority, in the renvaining! parts 
of his. dominions;’’ it; is ^declared, iin : the -instructions 
to the .resident, under date the 27th .of -May;; His 

Lordship .cannot permit the .Yizir tp ' inaintain:an.in-. 
dependent power, .with a. eonsiderahleiinilitary force; 
nothin . the. territories .remaining in , ;his- , Excellency’s 
possession. — It must never be forgotten that the Go- 
vernor’s original object was not merel}'- to 'secure the 
subsidiary. :funds, but to extinguisli the Vizier’s , mi-^ 
litary power.’- ^ , 'This is: a:pavt of the design, not only 
, not disclosed by the language^ held to' , the ''\riziiv hut 
hardly ,Gonsistent;:with it. . In that, he. .was told, that 
the- yice’s of his ■ troops were the Cause- on account' of 
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by importunity" some appearance of coniont,' 

■ Not only n as the-rcsident 'nr^cd to use incessant cn- 

jgOli deavours for this. pui pose, but on the 30th of June, 
notice nasisentof the iCsohition to which the Go- 
vernor-General had pioaseded, of sending !iis brother 
Heiiiy- Welleslej'^ on a mission to the Vizir,- in liopcs^ 
that'his nehr^rclation to tlie Ijcad of the g^o\cmnicnt 
would , strike, witli awe the iinind'of that Prince, and 
con\incohim moreildly of tlicinipossibilityofeludiii"' 
' its dcclaVcd detci-mination. '' i 'o Tt 

E very Mnodc iof impoitunit)% was tried and e\- 
liaustcd. .The scheme bf abdication' was, witli eVon* 
art of .persOasion, and.some c\cn of compulsioh (ifj 
severity in urging pecuniary demands w hich w oiild 
hatc*othei wise been rclaxbd are truly entitled toUhat 
designation) uigcd ii|K)n the Vizir, ns thclincnsiiiv 
whicli, Inbovc all, would yield tlic greatest portion of 
advantage, with regahl, in the fir>t place, to Ids owrt* 
tiauquillity and Impinnc^a; inthc^cebnd place, Ito the 
jicoplc of Glide; and hi the third; to<the Pritish ^o- 
vcnimont.-' If, on ihexither hand, this measure slnuilih 
unfortunately not obtain. his consent, he was desired 
to consider the territorial w^'.iou ns n mcasurb which' 
force, if ncccssnrT,.woidd be cmployci! to nc'comph^'lii* 
and the resident did, in the Wontli of Juh , procccil so 
far nsito gilt woticc to some ol Uie nuniik, or great 
revenue managers of the tciTitorics intended to lio 
seized, to hold tJicm^Ivcs in readiness for transferring 
their pa) nicnts and hllcgiaucc In the Rnti'li gosem* 
ment; a proceeding which the Vi/ir rcprc'-cnled ns 
giving him cvquisite pain, and nvenvlKlming him 
w ith disgrace. 

1*0 all. the prcsriiig rcmonbtmnrcs willi which he 
Stas plied, he opposed only prufcNsions of p'U'-i'r, 
helpless, and rcluctaiit ol>cdi(ncc. lie nl»o prf'id 
and endeavoured to vtipnlatc for leave to ntirc, in 
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performance of a pilgrimage : that his eyes might not book 
behold tlie performance of acts, whicli he could not Coav. 
contemplate without affliction ; thougli he desired to isoi. 
retain the power of resuming the government of all 
that remained of his dominions, ‘when his scheme of 
pilgrimage should be at an end. 

On the 3d of September, Mr. Wellesle}’’ arrived at 
Lucknow ; on the'otli presented to the Vizir a me- 
morial explanatory of the principal objects of his 
mission, and had with him his first conversation on 
the' 6th. The two propositions were again tendered ; 
and, with every expression of subfflissiveness, the' 

Vizir undertook to give them a renewed consideration/ 

His answer was delayed till the 15ih ; when his con- 
sent to the first proposition, as what would bring an 
everlasting stigma on his name by depriving a whole 
family of sucli a kingdom,” was again peremptorily- 
refused. The answer which was made by the two 
negotiators, the resident and Mr. V^ellesley in con- 
junction, is perhaps tlie most remarkable which oc- 
curs in tlie annals of diplomacy ; “ That his Excel- 
lency reasoned upon the first proposition as if the ex- 
ecution of it deprived liim of the possession of the 
musnud ; whereas the true extent and meaning of it, 
and indeed the primary object, was to establish him- 
self and posterity more firmly and securely on the 
musnud, with all the state, dignity, and affluence, ap- 
pertaining to his exalted situation!,” A man may be 
so placed with regard to an other, that it is not pru- 
dent for him to dispute the truth of what that other 
advances, should he even assert that black and white 
are the same colour. It was necessary to be in such 
a situation,- before a proposition like this could be ten- 
dered to a man with any hope of escaping exposure. 

The Vizir was called upon to ' consign- for, ever the 
sovereignty of all his dominions to the Company, and 
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BOOKVI. to bind Inmself never to reside within them, yet this 
was not to deprive him of. his .throne I it n as more 
l&Ol. firmly to establish 'him on it! ^ * * 

j On -the siilyect ofthe territorial cession, iho Nawab 
still defcitcd an c\plidt ansn cr.' 

On the 19th of September, instructions were nritten 
to'the two negotiators, in which they were informed 
of the determination of tlie Govcmor-GcncrnI, in case 
of the continued refusal on the part of tJie Yizir, to 
give his consent to one of the two propositions, to 
tabe from him not a part only, but the whole of his 
.dominions.} Ills X,ordship, as usual, .supports this 
resolution with a train of reasoning. The British 
interests wa’c not secure, unless there was n good go- 
vernment in Glide : Unless the Nnwnb Vizir gave 
his consent to one of the tw o propositions a good go- 
vcmrncnt could not be established in Oude: There- 
fore, it would he not only proper, hut an. imperative 
duty, to strip that sovereign of all Ins dominions. 
“ Ilis Lordship has therefore no hesitation,” says the 
document, in authorising you, in the event above 
stated, to declare to his Lxcollcncy, in c\pUcll terms 
the resolution of the BritiSli govonmicnt to assume 
the entire chil and military administration in the 
province 'of Oude. Should the communication of the 
intended declaration fail to produce any change in his 
Excellency’s deposition, his lordship directs that you 
uill immediately proceed to make the ncccssaiy dis- 
position of tlic army, and every other arrangement for 
carrying that resolution into immediate and complete 
cfrect.”’ 

On the same day, however, on which Iheic in- 
slnictions were written, the Vizir communicated to 
the two negotiators n paper, in whifli he gave hi* 
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consent to the second proposition, > provided he was BOOluyL 
allowed to depart on his pilgrimages, and his ,son, as 
his representative, was, during his absence, placed isoi- - 
on the* throne. The reason assigned was in these 
words ; ‘‘ for I should consider it a disgrace, and it 
would be highly unpleasant to me, to show my face, 
to my people here.” The negotiators felt embarrass- 
ment ; resented the imputations which the condition 
and the manner of it cast upon tlie British govern- 
ment ; but were unwilling, for considerations of slight 
importance, to lose the advantage of' the Vizir’s . 
consent, even to the lowest of the two proppsiiions, 
since they now despaired of it to the first. “ Having,” 
say they, deliberately reflected on every circum- 
stance immediately connected with the negotiation, 
or which might eventually influence the result of it, 
we decidedly and unitedly agreed in the opinion, that 
the important objects of it could not be accomplished 
.in. a more preferable manner than by closing with 
his Excellency’s proposition.” A paper, accordingly, 
declaring their acceptance of the proposition, . and 
attested by their joint signatures and seals, was., de- 
livered to the Vizh on the 24th.^ . , i . 

On the 27th,' his Excellency communicated a pro- 
position, of which the purport was, to secure to him 
the exclusive administration of the .reserved territory. 

On this topic he was informed that enough had 
ah’eady been. said: that the. right of the British 
government, in regard to Oude, extended, not only 
to the alienation of as much of the territory as it 
chose to say was necessary to defray the cos^ or 
defence ; but, evefi with regard to the remainder, to 
the placing of it in the military possession ' of the 
British troops, and the maintaining of a good govern- 
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ment within it. Wliat was this, hut to declare, that 
too* the government, civil and military, 
1801; niust rest in the English, the Vizir possessing the 
name, but none of the 'powers of a king? " It is 
evident,” said the Vizir, in a letter on the 29th, 

that I can derive no advantage from alienating part 
of my coiintr}*, whilst I sliall not remain master of 
the lemainder.” * On this proposition, however, im- 
portant as he deemed it, he from (Iiat time forbore to 
insist. 

Tlic negotiators complained of endcavoui^ to pro- 
tract the conclusion of the treaty ; first, by demanding 
unnecessary explanations, though they related to mat- 
ters of great importance, expressed in the treaty in 
terms excessively vague ; and secondly, by delays in 
the delivery of tlic accounts, though exceedingly vo- 
luminous, and somewhat confused. Several discus- 
sions took place on the revenues of some of the 
districts: luit on thc'IOlIi of November the treaty 
,was mutually exchanged, and, on the 14tli, was 
ratified by (be Govcnior-Gcncral at JJcuarcs. Ey 
this treaty the Nawniib ceded a counlr}*, producing 
1,35,23,474 rupees of revenue, including expense oP 
collection ; and the aiitborily of the British govern- 
ment over the remainder was provided for Iiy llic 
following U'ords; **Aiid (be Ilonourablc (he East 
India'Company hereby guarantee to his Excellency 
tlie Virir, and to bis Iicirs and succcs'iors, tlic po«^cs- 
sion of the territories wbicli nil! remain to his ICxcel- 
Icncy aflcr the tcrritorhl cession, together u itii (he 
exercise of his ami their authority within the said 
dominions. Ilis Excellency engages (hat he >ull 
establish in his rcscn'cd dominions such n system of 
ndmiuislration (to be carrictl into effect by bis omi 
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-officers) as shall he conducive to the prosperity of his BOOK vr. 
subjects, and be calculated to secure the lives and 9* 
property of the inhabitants; and, his Excellency will 
always advise with, and act in conforviiiy to the 
coimscL of the officei*s of the said l lonourable Com- 
pany.*’ * No dominion can be more complete, than 
that which provides for a perpetual conformity to 
one’s counsel, that is, one’s will. 

On the same dav on which the Govcrnor-Gcnei’cal 

• ^ 

Tatificd the treat}', he created a grand commission 
.for the provisional administration and settlement of 
the ceded districts. Three of the civil servants of the 
Company were ajipointcd a Hoard of Commissioners ; 
and his brother Henry 'Wellesley was nominated to 
lie Lieutenant-Governor of the new territory, and 
President of the Board.* 

The Governor-General performed another duty on 
the, same day, which was that of giving the home 
authorities, along with the intelligence of the con- 
elusipn of the treaty, an intimation of the several 
advantao’es which he wished them to believe it carried 

O . 

in its bosom. These were, ‘Hhe entire extinction of 
the military power of the Nawaub the maintenance 
of a great part of the Bengal army at the Nawaub’s 
expense; deliverance of the. subsidy from all the acci- 
dents with which it was liable to be affected “ by the 
corruption, imbecility, and abuse, of that vicious and 
incorrigible system of vexation and misrule, which 
constituted the government of Oude;” the power 
acquired by the Company of becoming “ the instru- 
ment of restoring to , affluence and prosperity one of 
the most fertile regions of the globe, now reduced to 
the most afflicting misery and desolation, by the de- 
praved administration of the native government;” 
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Merits of the Arrangement 

-3300iiyi.Mfcliverancc? from flte stain “ on the reputation and 
honour of the British nation in India, upholding by 
Jsdi. the terror of their name, and the immediate force of 
their arm*:’ a system so disgraceful in its piinriples, 
and ruinous in its eficcts.”* 

On these supposed advantages a fen* reflections ai’c 
required.^ The impatient desire to extinguish the 
ihilitar}’ power of the Vizir cxlubits the sort of rela- 
tion in'which the English government in India wis]:cs 
td’ 'stand with its allies. It exhibits 'also the basis 
of hypocinsy, on which that government has so 
much endeavoured to build itself. Tlic Nawnub was 
^tnppcd of his dominions ; yet things were placed in 
sucli a form; tljat' it ‘might still he nflinned he pos- 
sessed them.' 

* ‘With regard to tlie alleged jiecnninry advantages, 
the ease u'as tliis. An obligation ^vns contracted to 
defend and gove’m a country, for only pait of its 
revenues. ' The question is, wlictlicr this can ever 
be advantageous. The Company’s experience, at 
least, has been, that the countries oflndii'rcan, under 
their administration, hartlly ever yield so much as 
the cost of dcrciicc and govenunent. • That it is in- 
justice and robbery to take from any j)coplc, under 
the pretext of defending and governing (hem, more 
than tl)C lowest possildc sum for which ll>c>e scr\’iccs 
can he performed, needs no demonstration. 

TIic necessity, perpetually cxpo«:cd to\jew, of de- 
fending Oude, as a banter to the Comp.'uiy’s frontier, 
is a fallacy. *\Vhcn tlic Company received tlic taxes 
paid by the people of Oude, and picdgetl tbcm‘‘elves 
for tbeir good defence and government, tlie people of 
Oude became BritUb subjects to nil iutents ntid pur- 
I> 05 cs ; and tlie frontier of Oude Iwcamc the Coinp.'iny'n 
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frontier. Tlic qne.'jlion then is. whether it was best BOOKVI. 
to defend a distant, or a proximate frontier. . i?or 
the same reason that the Coinpnn}' took Oude for a isoi. 
frontieiv they ought io hnvc taken Delhi beyond it; 
after Delhi, another province, and after that another 
withont end. Had they defended tlie frontier of 
Ben«-al and Bahar, leaving the province of Glide, as 
they left the oountiy beyond it, would not the nearer 
frontier Iiavc been easier to defend than the one more 
remote ? If the greater ditliculty of defending (lie 
more distant frontier of Oude consumed all the money 
which was obtained from Oude, was tliere in tliat 
case any advantage? if it consumed more than all 
the money which was obtained from it, was there 
not in that case a jmsitivc loss? The means arc not 
afTorded us of exhibiting the loss in figures ; bat the 
British legislature, v.diicb by a solemn enactment 
prohibited all extension of frontier, ns contraiy both 
to the interest and the honour of the British nation, 
had declared beforehand that money vras only a part 
of tlie lo.ss. 

The Governor-General’s pretensions, I’aiscd on the 
badness of the native e'ovcrnment, seem to be over- 
tliroivn by his acts. If this was incorrigible, wliile 
the country remained in tlie bands of the Nabob, 
wdiy, having it completely in bis power to deliver 
the people of Oude from a misery which he delights 
to describe as unparalleled, did the Governor-General 
leave a great part of the country -svitli ‘tlie people in 
it, to he desolated and tortured by this hateful .sj'stein 
of misrule? If it was corrigible, as be contradicts 
himself immediately by saying- it was, and by pledg- 
ing.himself in his letter to the home authorities “ to 
afford every practicable degree of security for the 
lives and property of the Viiir’s remaining subjects,” 
there was no occasion for wresting from the Vizir 
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the greater part of his dominions, under the plea, 
‘ that the single, solitarj* plea, that any improve- 

' 1601 . mcnt of the intolerable s)'stcm of government, while 
the country remained in his liands, was altogether 
impossible. 

The tnith ought never to be forgotten, which the 
Governor-General licre so eagerly brings forward; 
That the misery, produced by those native govem- 
ipents which 'the Company upholds, is miser}'- pro- 
duced by the Company; and sheds disgrace upon the 
British name.* 

From Ills first arrival in India, the Governor- 
General had chcrislicd the idea of paying an early 
visit to the interior and more distant parts of the 
provinces more immediately subject to his autliority; 
hut the circumstances which had required his jirc- 
senco at Calcutta or IMadras, had till now postponed 
the execution of his design. Fart of his objects 
were to ascertain the real effects of the Company’s 
government ujion-thc prosperity of the country, upon 
the wealth, industiy', morals, and happiness of the 
population ; and to acquire n knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the people, and of their modes of thinking, 
all more jicrfcclly than, without personal insjicclion, 
he regarded as jiossiblc. The design was laudable. 
But a short reflection might have convinced him, that, 
in a jirogrcss of a few months, a great part of uhieli 
was sjiciit on the river, nil the obsenations which 
lie, incapacitated from mixing u ith the natives both 
by his station, and bis language, was in n siluation 
to make, were so very few and partial, tlint they 
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could form a just foundation for few useful conclu- 
sions ; and only exposed him, if he was inclined to 
over-rate them, to he more easily duped by the men 
througli wliose eyes it believed him to see, and on 
whom he was still compelled to rely for all his infor- 
mation. To learn the effects of a government upon 
a people, and to ascertain their temper and modes of 
thinking*, by personal observation, requires long, and 
minute, and extensive intercourse. • What, in the 
compass of a few weeks, or months, can a man col- 
lect, respecting these important circumstances, by 
looking, from his barge, or his palanquin, as he pro- 
ceeds along, and at one or two of the principal places 
conversing in state with a small number of the leading 
men, eager not to salute his ears or his eyes "with an 
opinion or a fact, but such as they expect will 
minister to his gratification ? What a man, in these 
circumstances, is sure to do, is, to confirm himself in 
all the opinions, right or wrong, with which he sets 
out; and the more strongly, the higher the value 
which he attaches to the observing process he is then 
performing. What was to be expected, therefore, 
accurately happened; the Governor-General- saw 
none but admirable effects of the ' Company’s admi- 
rable government; and if those of an opposite sort 
had been ten times as many as they were, they would 
all have been equally invisible to his eyes. In sur- 
veying a country, it is not easy to form sound opi- 
nions, even when the means of observation are the 
most perfect and full ; in India, the Company’s ser- 
vants, setting out with strong anticipations, and hav- 
ing means of observation the most scanty and defec- 
tive, have commonly seen such things only, as it was 
their desire and expectation to see. 

Other advantages, which the Governor-General 
expected to realize by his presence in the different 
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Additional Jieforms 

•^oOKvr. possessed of sufficient mitliority, within his domf- 
* nions, to carry any of his own designs into cficct. 

J802, subject, he manifested great reluctance to 

explain what he meant. When explanation was ob- 
tained from him, it appeared, that lie was galled 
“ by the interference of tlie resident, and made this 
last effort to obtain such an exemption from that 
restraint, as would hai'c destroyed, says the Governor- 
General, “ that degree of interference and control 
which is indispensably ncccssarj* for the support of 
the Britisii influence in Oude; and would have ren- 
dered nugatorj' that stipulation of the treaty w hicli 
provides for the security of the British influence over 
the measures of his Excellency's administration.” It 
also appeared, that he was desirous of n cliangc of 
the resident, who was personally disagreeable to him. 
But on no one of these points did the determination 
of the Governor-General admit of any relaxation* 
In these circumstances, the Nananh, whether dis- 
gusted with liis situation, or in tlic spirit ofstratngcm, 
rcne^\cd Ills request for pciinission to absent’ himself 
on a pilgrimage, and to leave his government in the 
hands of his second son. Though the Governor- 
General stated his reasons for disnppro>irjg this 
design," he gave him assurance that he wouhf not 
oppose it; and expressed tlic highest indignation 
■\^hcn the I'faunub, ns in distrust, hetra^’cd after- 
wards an inclination to rentier t!ie jiaymcnt of 
arrears a condition dependant iqion conijdinncc ^\illi 
tins request.* 

As an introduction to the mcnstircs uhicli ho de- 
signed to projiosc for improving tlie govcnimcnl of 
the Nnwnuh's dominions the Governor-Gcncml held 
up to his \icw, wh.atlic regarded ns the causes of 
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propo!^cd in Oudc. 

tlie existing evils. ' The* abuses arising from IheBOOK'vr. 
employment of a licentious soldiery in executing the 
business of government among the people, were once 1802. 
more displayed, but chiefly with intent to declare, 
that for this evil a reinedy, in the annihilation-reform, 
was abeady applied. Of all the evils which re- 
mained ; evils, whicli the Governor-General had re- 
' presented as so enormous, that nothing less than the 
abdication of the sovereign, or the complete transfer 
of all his authority into the hands of tlie Company, 
could suffice for their cure ; the causes, according to 
bis enumeration, reduced tliemselves to two ; First, 

The want of a judicial administration for the pro- 
tection of the lives and property of the subjects, for 
the detection and punishment of crimes; for the 
redress of grievances, and for the adjustment of dis- 
puted claims ; ” Secondly, “ The abuses prevailing in 
the administration of ‘tlie revenues — arising, princi- 
pally, from the destructive practice of anticipating 
the revenues, of assigning the charge of the collec- 
tions to persons who ofier the highest terms, or the 
largest amount of nuzzerana ; from the uncertain 
tenure by which the aumils hold the charge of their 
respective districts ; the violation of the engagements ' 
contracted between the aumils, zemindars, under- 
renters, and ryots, the arbitrary and oiipressive ,ex- 
, actions which pervade the whole system of tlie reve- 
iiue, through every gradation, from the aumil j;o the 
ryot ; the defective and injudicious constitution of the 
whole system of revenue ; and the injurious mode of 
making the collections.” ^ 

By these, the very words, in' conjunction with the 
acts of the Governor-General, we are given to' un- < 

, derstand, that a bad judicial, and a bad taxing sys- 
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.judicature, to establish district courts, and a general 
_ court of appeal and control, upon the plan of the dis- 
trict courts, and the courts of Sudder Dewanny, and 
Nizainut AdauUit, in the Company’s dominions; 
And, secondly, on the subject of taxation, to give the 
districts in diargc to -persons' of undoubted character 
and qualifications, to pay those persons by a salar}*, 
and make their furtlicr profits depend upon the aug- 
mentation of their collections; to continue them in 
their office ndiilc their bchaxdour yielded satisfaction ; 
to compel them, through the courts ofjustice, to fulfil 
their engagements with the middlemen, and tlic 
middlemen to fulfil their engagements with one an- 
other, ‘and with tlie ryots. . ♦ 

Along with the establishment of courts ofjustice, 
the Govcmor-Gcncral stated, also, the necessity of 
“ an efficient system of police, calculated to secure 
the apprehension of ofienders, for the purpose of 
bringing them to justice.” And he did not prescribe 
conformity with the practice of tlic Coinjiany in 
matters of detail, for which he rcferrcil the Nawnub 
to the advice of tlic resident, because matters of de- 
tail must, he said, be regulated by local circum- 
stances, and adapted to the constitution of the go- 
vcminent, and tlic actual condition of the pcople.*|- 
How little security, for an improvement of the go- 
vernment, these changes nfibnlcd, it requires but 
a feeble insight into tlic springs of human affairs, 
sufficiently to discern. . IJe would appoint new offi- 
cers of justice and police; but where wnsnny .security 
that they would perforin their duly, and not multiply, 
by, the nliusc of tlicir powers, tlic evils they were in- 
tended to extinguish? It appears that tlie (Jnver- 
nor-Gcncml was ignorant how completely the lluglidi 
systems of Jrtw and taxation were unprovided with 


Pjpcft, Wl lOf rt# T. S5; sC. 
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sfecuvities for the protection of the people, not with- BOOKVI. 
standing the superior intelligence and good intention 
of the English , government itself. For preventing iqqq, 
the gatherers and farmers of the taxes from their 
usual exactions and oppressions, the Governor-Gene- 
ral trusted entirely to the courts of justice ; but unless 
sufScient securities were created in the constitution of 
the courts, and code of law, the officers of justice 
would only become the sharers and protectors of 
every profitable crime. 

Though it appears that the Governor-General had 
very little knowledge of what properties are required 
in systems of Judicature, and of taxation, to prevent 
them from ensuring the misery of the people ; yet of 
one security, he gives a just conception : “ The rights 
of property, of all descriptions, of landholders, should 
be defined ; and the, definition of those rights should 
form the basis of adjudication.^^ ^ When he mentions 
landlords, of course it is not exclusively. He means 
not that the rights of that cla'ss of men should have 
the protection of law ; and the rights* of other men 
be left the sport and prey of arbitrary will. He 
means that the rights of all men should be accurately 
defined. And he would allow, that not only their 
rights, but their obligations should be defined, whence 
alone the violations of the,m can be effectually sup- 
pressed. These definitions, he would, in Hke manner, 
allow, ought, by all means, to be made known to every 
individual whom they concern, that is, the whole 
community ; in other words, they should be formed 
into a book, and effectually disseminated and taught.^ 

But when the Governor-General expressed his cpn- 

y 

I 

> Papers, ut supra, v. p. 26. 

2 It may be useful to some persons to sec, what real good sense, with- 
out the aid of systematic inquiry, has taught on this subject in a remark- 
able age and country. Suv/STr xaS’ ov T/:c-rsv, a» aiSpEf A3>:.'a(0i, o SoXaivTKf 
Muuf o!f TiSfvaij ...... <V lig r, -rtpi ruir tvrwv ixart( >5/x5f, yai fxr, 

VOL. VI. Q 
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Proposal of iht P/iow Pe^um 

^OOKVJ, \iction of the great impoitaace of embodying law in 
^ accurate definitions, that is, in a T\ell-co'n 5 trnctcd 
3802- code; in hat degree waS it unJvnonn to him that 
this indispensable requisite to the good administration 
of justice uas, o\cr the greater part of the field of 
law, altogether n anting in the pronnees ■nhich he 
go^ erned, and even in his natii c countrj’’ itself ^ 
Having accomtdished nil the measures to ^^Iiich his 

T», it orrag avr* Tirj-, mi »9«i} msrta, i tiran t», M/i», iJlitts* »* 

3rafn ravra atayttnai, mi ftaHiit oeXa «»i ra^’S r* J «3i*, nai yi 

ixiinxi ran*ir»!n/tan,xai ry y^s^uarii wapa*tnai t» / 

coTfrxumn^h Ixaft, ir/ivt, xnm^ irtWam,, an arra 

aat ^aaihaaixxat mipf *Ta,rajr%i DcmO)(il COHtra Leplinetn ' 

llciskc, 1 485 Tlic circumsUnces here pointed out, on the auihoritj 
of Solon, arc, first, clearness, smiphcity, and certainty in the Ians, so 
great, (hat any private man ma) he as well acquainted s^ith them, as 
liUlc liable to sustain any evil hyhts ignorance of tliem, as tht man svho 
males them the study of his lift Secondly, that the most rHcctual 
means should be taken to male esety man fully acquainted sviili the 
laus, fiy exposing tiicm, in terms, to public view, eien before enact* 
ment, and making them be read by the public reader, m the congtega* 
tions or assemblies. 

StxSjra ftitn «,*•>, «» iiM,*%f<» , <f» vsrre 1 trm , 

»»» hi krraXirr* » »»• t », v,/**^* afnxt fitt, tri Irt ?jf!t » »»* lAjy-* , fati, 

y';r»XX*, rv ffUtafa, aii >9^ fifm aat I lai^f ti ,« 

ir yo'rrs, at It Pfifi t •>, • » arthSMi T» 

{ml; > >3, kxXv, T« n»r» T» N r»»rii^/«r/ p»,lTi 4/*i» T» 

X, '( , » kxT3 ^(,.1 , an wi,i rvt *a,Tta^y aXJ^ vi,i /■•A^atTwi n viu ntf-Sj iff | 
r »»3> aat ! «3“ii »»,» ira^rrif* aai afv/jaftiwt Xfinfi Wfig ig «*, t» 

f X« » 15*1', ati TO fttnn, aat r» »’ t vva^f, » rv»’',»T3« r'SJji t 

tiaifii 133M, T» 3^*#, xXX iriaatiin »j a^itii t» ^ Arnt 

31hclor. Jib j cap i. 'ihe propoiHion Jiereis, filial a splrm nfJjw, lo 
be good, must defne etrry thing, susceptible of drfinilion, sMtlun ihe 
field ofiaw, and lease at little as posublc to the judges Tluee rraions 
are annexed I irsi, that itis ruMer to fitiJ one nr two mm, prnriJnl 
■« ilh the snidoiii, ncceasars for the making of laws, llian lo find a mul- 
Imidc Secondly, that I-gulonon may l^e [xrh rmetl caiitu uily and 
ilelibentcl) , judication must be |>etf irned upon the ipt-t of (he neca- 
Sion, and taped uoiisl), svhich Ukn from judges the power of Irannit 

accurately the limits of utility ami juMicc* 'Hi tdly, the dren on of ifw 

Icj^ulitor, 3rd that is the n osi imj’ortari coniidetation ofall, iirvit 
about pe*/ ra/ars, ard ca t$ presmt to ll e tenses , but about 
andcasei jet to con e, srhe’eat, tl c decii on of the jud,*s» n al«>uipjr 
liculits, and ihinv P«s'r t lo (he smsrs ( ihinst to which hi* pinier* 
are apt to be I nlof, t« I ff wl teh h s tr tereiO are apt U U 
tn Mich a mant er, that liis diioe nrrent ofsijht an I wrong lteb*cufr\l, 
bv the in*cnrnt< n of s ha* sta-werah!* or painful la hifUKlf 
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notions of reform for Oiide' were extended, the Cover- BOoit Vii 
nor-General quitted Lucknow at the' end of FebriiaiY, 
and proceeded 'to Benares, on his way" to Calcutta. i802* 
He had appointed the agents of the Bhow Begum, 
to meet him there, for the adjustment of certain, 
claims, which she preferred, both agamst the Vizif- 
and the English -government. • But he was still obliged 
to defer the decision. A circumstance had occurred’ 


with regal’d to the Begum, which is too intimateljf 
connected with other proceedings of the English 
government ill Oude, not to require to be shortly ad^ 
duced. While the negotiations were proceeding with 
the Vizir, the Begum had formally tendered to the 
English government an olier to constitute the Com-^^ 
pany her heir. , The object of the Begum in this’ 
determination was to secure herself completely, by the 
protection of the ’ English government, against the. 
exactions to which she was exposed at the hand of 
her grandson .• Against this disposal of her property, 
however, . the law of the country, and the law of na- 


tions, -interposed ; it being an established principle of 
Mahomedan jurisprudence, that the sovereign is l%ah 
heir to the property^ of all his subjects; and' the 
Governor-General acknowledgingv ^ the justice and' 
policy of preventing the transfer of individual pro- 
perty, by gift or testament to a foreign state.” He 
determined, however, to accept, the legacy, and -rea- 
soned in favour of his determinatioh in the following 
words V. ‘f.The exalted'ra^^^ of 'th'e Beguiii,' and the, 
superior Telation in which she stands towards his Ex- . 
ceUency the Vizir,' are circumstances which distin- 
guish her condition from that; of a subject possessing' 


no rights! of property independent of the Will of his 
despotie sovereign s; She' derives- her title to her pre- 
sent possessipns-Aom the,, same source from which his 


Excellency derives his title to the 'miisnud ; her right. 
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Approved bp Lord WeUeshp. 

MOKVI. therefore, to dispose of her pei-sonal property, in any 
■ manner she may deem expedient, except for purposes 

1802 . injurious to the interests of the state, must be admitted 
, * — and the peculiar nature of the connection subsist- 

ing between his Excellency the Vizir and the I lonour- 
able Company, renders the Begum’s proposed transfer 
of her wealth to the halter, at the period of her de- 
cease, wholly unobjectionable with lefercnce to the 
public interests of the stale of Oude." The remaik- 
able contrast, between this doctrine relative to the 
property of the Begum, and the docliine which was 
promulgated by Mr. Hastings, as the ground on which 
he bartered to the late Vizir the liberty of taking it 
away from her, the doctrine too on which that Gover- 
nor was defended, .aye, and acquitted, before the high 
court of parliament,' will not escape the ntlenlive 
student of Indian history, to the latest generation. 
The Governor-General adds •. “ Tlie character of his 
Excellency the Vizir, and his inonlln.ate passion for 
the accumulation of wc,allh, justify the Beg<nn in 
seeking timely protection for herself, her family, and 
dependants, from the clTecIs of bis Excellency’s known 
views, andsordid disposition." Becollecting, it seems, 
the tralTic, betsveen a predecessor of the Governor- 
General, and a predecessor of his own, when certain 
benefits to the Comp.any were exchanged for n jier- 
mission to spoil the Begum, and other luemlicrs of 
tlic royal family, the A’izir had looked to this quarter, 
as a source of indemnity for the cessions to « hich be 
was urged, and bad signified his disposition to conclude 
a similar b.argain. The indignation of the Goi ernor-, 
General is e.xprcsscd in the follouing words: "The 
inclination manifested by his Exallenty the Vizir, 
in the form of a conditional assent to Lieutenant 


» Ylis i JJTI. 
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Colonel Scott’s proposal for a territorial cession, to BOOKVi. 
degrade and despoil tlie most distinguished characters 
of liis family and his court — a design, though under 1802. 
some degree of disguise, particularly directed to the 
Begum — and his insidious and disgraceful attempt to 
obtain the " sanction of the British name to such un- 
Avarran table acts of proscription, have given additional 
weight, in his Lordship’s mind, to the arguments 
above detailed, and have determined his Lordship not , 
only to acquiesce in the Begum’s proposal to its utmost 
extent, if it should be revived on her part ; but to 
encourage her Highness to renew her proposition at 
the earliest period of time, and by eveiy justifiable 
means.” ^ Such is the language, in which iMarquis 
Wellesley treats a conduct, which had been pursued 
by one of his most distinguished predecessors ; de- 
fended, as meritorious, by some of the most powerful 
of the public men in England; and solemnly declai’ed 
to be innocent, by a judicial decision of the High 
Court of Parliament itself. 

In the mean time, the substitution of tlie forms 
and agents of the Company’s government to those of 
the government of the Vizir was carrying on in the 
ceded provinces. The Governor-General had stated 
to the home authorities, in the letter in vdiich he 
announced the ratification of the treaty, that the 
reasons which induced him to vest his brother noth 
extraoi’dinary powers for the superin tendance of this 
service, were the extraordinary difficulty of the task, 
the peculiarly appropnate qualifications which Mr. 
Wellesley had displayed in the negotiation with the 
Vizir, and the authority which he would derive from 
his relationship with himself. And he expressed his 

1 Instructions, under the signature of the Secretary of Government ^ 
sent to Mr. Wellesley and Colonel .Scott, at Lucknow, under date, 

Monghir, 21st September, 1801. Papers, ut supra, iv. 18, dg. 

s 
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course of a year, or possibly 
witliin a shorter period of time, tlie settlement of t!ic 
1^02, ceded districts might be so far advanced, as to enable 
Jiim to withdraw Mr. Wellesley, and to leave the ad- 
ministration of the country nearly in the same form 
as that of Jlenares.”* Wlien this letter readied the 
Court of Directors, that body of rulers, professing 
their inability, till they received the proper docu- 
ments, to decide upon the means by which the treaty 
had been accomplished, declared the obligation, under 
which they felt themselves, to lose no time, in con- 
demning the appointment of iMr. Wellesley, who was 
the private secretary of the Governor-General, and 
belonged not to the class of Company's servants, ns 
a virtjial supercession of the just rights” of those 
servants, whom the Court of Directors were bound to 
protect; and a violation of ‘ the act of parb'ament 
whidi expressly confines the filling up of vacancies in 
the civil line of the Company’s scr%'icc in India to the 
civil sonants of the Company, They directed ac- 
cordingly, “ that Mr. Wellesley be removed ’forth- 
with.” This letter, dated the 19th of August, 1S02, 
transmitted, as was legally ncccssaiy, to the Hoard 
of Control, was returned, on the 20th of Scptcmlicr, 
n ith n prohibition to express for the present any de- 
cision upon tlic appointment of Wellesley, for the 
follov.ing leasons; first, because the semec to which 
IMr, Wcllealty was nppointctl, being not in the fi\c<l 
nnd ordinaiy' line of the Company’s scl*^ice, and not 
permanent, but cxtraonlinary nnd tcmpnrnn', it did 
not appear that the rights of the covcnnntctl Fcn’nnt*, 
or the law whicli prewibod the moilc of supplying 
laeancics, were infringed; secondly, iKcnnsc occasions 


* Set ihe Ix’l'cf ia whUh lit ann^oncftl the f 'fl t f il ^ Urjiy, 
(’jted, nvi tUcCiinjcJ, cf Notcislcr, iroi, »• 
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might occur in which, for extraordinary duties, the BOOK Vi. 
employment of persons, without the line of the Com- 
pany’s service, might be expedient ; thirdly, because, 2802. 
if there existed any such cases, it u'^as j)roper to wait 
for the reasons of the •Governor-General, before a de- 
cision was pronounced : especially, as hlr. Wellesley, 
it was probable, would have resigned his office, before 
the order for his removal could be received, and as he 
had disinterestedly declined all emoluments beyond 
the amount of what would have belonged to him, as 
private secretary to the Governor-General.^ 

On the 13th of IMarch, 1202, the Governor-Gene- 
ral wrote to the Court of Directors in the following 
words : “ I have the satisfaction to assure your Ho- 
nourable Court, that the settlement of the ceded pro- 
vinces has proceeded .mth a degree of fficility and 
success, which has exceeded my most sanguine ex- 
pectations.” 

A business, relating to another territorial cession, 
in the mean time occupied the attention of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor. In addition to the territorial ces- 
sions which had been extorted from the Nawaub 
Vizir, was the tribute paid to the government of 
Oude by the sovereign of Durruckabad. The an- 
cestors, of this prince had long solicited, and enjoyed, 
the protection of the East India Company, against 
the wish to dispossess them, which they knew was 
cherished by the Nabobs of Oude. Their princi- 
pality extended along the western banks of the 
Ganges, adjoining the north-western boundary of the 
principality of Oude, a space of about 150 miles in 
length, and a third of that extent in breadth ; yield- 
ing a revenue of nearly ten and a half lacs of rupees. 

It was surrounded for the greater part by the ter- 
ritories belonging to Oude, which had been recently 


• Pdpeis, lit supra, ii. 42 — 44. 
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Views the Governor~Gencral 

^OK VI. transferred to the Hast India Company. For ter- 
niinating’ the disputes, which had long subsisted 
3S02. the princes of Fumickabad and Oude, n 

treaty, under the influence of the English govern- 
ment, was concluded in 1785; according fo^vhich it 
was agreed, that the Nawaub of Fumickabad should 
not retain any militarj’ force, beyond n*hat was re- 
quired for purposes of state; that the Nawaub of 
Oude should always maintain a battalion of .Scpoy.s 
in Fumickabad for the protection of the tcm’torics 
and person of the Nawaub ; and “ on account,” says 
the treaty, ** of the troop's which the Nawaid) Asoph 
ul Dowlah shall so maintain, the Nawaub Muzufler 
Jung will pay liim the sum of four Incs and fifty 
thousand rupees yearly, instead of all the sums which 
the said Asoph ul Dowlah, in capacity of Vizir, used 
formerly to take from him ; and henceforth his people 
shall bo at his own disposal.” The English govern- 
ment having, in its quality of protector, quartered a 
resident upon the Nnwaul) of Fumickabad, and n 
use having been made of his power, whicli the IMnr- 
quis Cornwallis, in n dispatch to his masters, de- 
scribed as “ having ever been highly ofTcnsivc to tlic 
Vizir, as Iiaving in no degree jiromotcd the interest 
or the satisfaction of llic Nawaub, and ns Jinving— 
wliile it produccfl no sort of advantage to Ibo Com- 
pany— by no means contributed to the credit of the 
government of Iliiiduslan,” that Supreme Governor, 
in 1787, determined, “ That the English resident at 
Fumickabad sliould be recalled, and that no otlicr 
should ailcrwaitls Ixi appointed.” 

The eldest son of the Nawaub Muzuffer Jung, 
being convicted of tbc miirtlcr of his father, was car- 
ried to Lucknow, and confmctl by orders of llie I’irir, 
when the succession devolved u|)on llic .«ccon«l son of 
the late Nawaub, at that lime a minor. The np- 
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pointment of a regent was regarded as a point of too BOOKVI. 
much importance to be left to tlie Vizir ; the English 
government interfered, and made choice of an uncle i802. 
of the 3 ’’oung Nabob, who had formerly been mi- 
nister. On the visit paid by the late Governor- 
General to Lucknow in 1797, he was waited upon by 
the young Nawaub, and the Eegent, wlio had nume- 
rous complaints to prefer against one another. The 
regent \yas continued in liis office, and terms were 
drawn up for better regulating the administration. 

The Marquis Wcllesle}’’, in Iiis progress towards 
Glide, had requii’ed the presence of both the Nawaub 
and the Regent at Caunpore, and had carried them 
with him to Lucknow. His purpose was, both to 
■ receive tlieir acknowledgements' upon the late trans- 
fer of the Furruckabad tiibute; and “ to adjust,” as 
he himself expresses it, “ the terms of a new and im- 
proved arrangement of the affairs of that principality 
— upon terms calculated to secure, its prosperity, and 
beneficial to the interests of the Honourable Com- 
pany.” The pressure, notwithstanding, of other af- 
fairs, prevented him from engaging in tlie business of 
the meditated changes ; and lie left the execution of 
them to the Lieutenant-Governor of the ceded coun- 
. try, to whom the Nawaub and Regent were desired 
to repair with all practicable expedition.^ 

The termination of the Nawaiib’s minority was 
now approaching, when he desired that the power 
, and management _of his, principality should be put 
into his own hands. ■ In waiting his instructions to 
Mr. Wellesley, the Governor-General remarks, that 
the time was how come,' when it becatne necessary, 
either to vest the Nawaub with the general govern- 

1 Papers, ut supra, xii. g. See also the article of charge against Mar- 
quis Wellesley, relating to Furruckabad. For the statistics of Furruck- 
abad, see Rennel, and Hamilton’s East India Gazetteer. 
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Jnientian to depose 

BOOKvi.ment of the country, or to demand the cession of it 
to the Honourable Company. 

1802. Tlie advantages of thc*cession to the Company, 
both in a political and pecuniar}' point of view,” lie 
said, “ were obvious.** And to leave the principality 
to the rightful lieir of its ancient masters, was ex- 
tremely objectionable; inasmuch ns tlie Regent, who 
had an interest in defaming him, Iind given Iiim a 
vciy bad character. It is true, tlic Nawaub bad 
also given the Regent alind character; but the Re- 
gent, it seems, met with belief, the Nawaub not. 

Two remarks are here unavoidable. The first is, 
tliat whatever were the springs of action in the mind 
of the Governor-General, ho was forcibly drawn to 
believe, in conformity with his wishes; and ferv* 
men, where the case is involved in any obscurity, arc 
capable of believing in opposition to them. Tlio 
next remark is, that wc have here anotlier instance 
of the doctrine, taught to the world, both by the 
reasonings, and still more remarkably by the practice 
of the Governor-General, that, wlicnevcr the clia- 
raefer of a sovereign is bad, and his government 
cither bad, or so much as likely to be so, he ought to 
he aitd his poncr irsTisfvnvd jj) 

which a better use may be expected to be made of it. 

It is not to be supposed, that the Governor-General 
would wish to narrow liis doctrine to the bnri^ of Ids 
particular case; because that would reduce it to the 
atrocious I^Incliiavclisni, That it is always lawful for a 
strong prince to depo'^c a weak one, at least if be has 
first kept him a while in the thraldom of dcpcndancc, 
whenever lie choose^ to suppose that he himself irouJd 
govern licltcr than the weak one. 

Tlie Regent arrived at Raailly, wldcli the I.itu- 
tcnant-Govcnior of the ceded districts had made the 
seat of his ndministralion, on the 30lh of April, IH02, 
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ihe Nabob of Fairuckabad. 

a few days earlier than the Nawaub. The Lieu- book V i. 
tenant-Governor requested to know what plan of 9* 
reform he would recommend, for the government of 
the Nabob’s country. . “ He appeared at first,” says 
•the Lieutenant-Governor, “ very unwilling to disclose 
his sentiments, stating in general terms that he was 
unable to form any judgment of what was best for 
the country ; but that he Avas willing to subscribe rto 
any arrangement which the Govern or-Generah might 
deem adviseable.” The Lieutenant-Governor pro- 
ceeded to press him, declaring to him, that “ without 
a free and unreserved communication on his part, no 
confidential intercourse could subsist between them.” 

The Regent stated his wish to decline tlie suggestion 
of any opinions, and entreated to hear wiiat were the 
designs of tlie Britisli government. “ Being desi- 
rous,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, “ that the pro- - 
posal, of vesting the civil and military authority in 
the hands of the British government, should origi- 
nate with the Regent, I continued to urge him to an 
unreserved disclosure of his sentiments with" respect 
to the most eligible plan for the future government.” 

He then stated, that three- modes occurred to his 
mind. One was, that the administration, should^ 
still remain in his own hands. Another was, that the 
Nawaub, upon the expiration of his minority, should 
assume, the reins of government. The third was, 
that the English should take the government to 
themselves. As to the first, plan, the • Lieutenant- 
Governor replied, that-^the aversion of the Nawaub' 
would render it impracticable. Erom the second, if 
the character ascribed to the Nav/aub, by the Regent 
himself, were true, the effects of good government' 
could not be expected. Remained, as the only un- 
objectionable scheme, the transfer of all the powers of 
government to the Honourable Company. “ Here,” 

'7 . . • ■ 
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Reluctance of the Nnhol/. 

r. says'Mr. Wellesley, in his account transmitted to the 
Governor-General, “ I stated, that your Lordship had 
long been of opinion that this was the only arrange- 
ment which could ultimately afford srftisfaction to all 
parties, and establish the welfare and pro^penty oC 
the province upon a secure and permanent foundation.” 
The Regent was assured that a lilicinl provision 
would be made for all the persons whom tliis arrange- 
ment affected, and that his interests in particular 
would uot be neglected. The Regent “staled in re- 
ply, that he had the fullest reliance ujvm the British 
government; and that he was ready to promote the 
Govcmor-Gcncrars views, by all the means in his 
power.” • 

Upon the arrival of the Nnwaul), n representation 
was made to him of the necessity of a railicnl reform 
in the government of Ids country, and of the plan 
which the Govcmor-Gcncral approved. Requesting 
to receive the projiosition in writing, it was trans- 
nnttcfl to 1dm in the following woi*ds; “That the 
Nawatd) should Ik* continued on the mnsnud of his 
ancestors witli all honour, consigning over the civil 
and military administration of the province of Tur- 
riickiibnd into tlic hands of llic Company’s govern- 
ment: TJiat wliatevcr balance should remain fmm 
tlio revenues collectc<l, nflcr paying the amount of 
the Company’s tribute, the clmrgcs of goveniment. 
and the c.xpcnsc of n battalion of Sepoys, in the room 
of an army now maintained Iiy tlic Regent, should 
Ik? paid witliout fail into the Nnwatd/s trca'iin*.”' 
‘W’hat is here remarkable is the lavgua^^c ; tlic Naw- 
aub uns to Ik? continued on the tlirone of hit an* 
ccstor«, with all honour; at the «^inc time that the 
government and dominion of the country were 
wholly and for ever to be taken from him, nnd lie rr- 
duced to the condition of a jiowcrlr''* indi\idunl. a 
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mere pensioner of the state. A new degree of skill, bookvi. 
in the mode of stating things, had been acquired 9- 
since abdication was proposed to the Vizir. The i802. 
Nawaub remonstrated, in moderate, but pathetic 
terms ; “ I have understood the proposition for deli- 
vering up the countiy of Furruckabad into the hands 
of the Company’s government. I have no power to 
make any objections, to whatever you propose : but 
you know that tlie Governor-General, during my mi- 
nority, delivered over the countiy to Kirrud JMund 
Khan, as deput)" : Now that my minority has passed, 
when I was in hopes that I should be put in pos- 
session of the country and • property, this proposition 

is made to me. I am totally at a loss what to do. 

^ • 

If I deliver over the country to the English govern- 
ment, all my relations and niy neighbours, and all 
the nobility' of Hindustan, will say that I have been 
found so unfit by the English government, that they 
did not think proper to entrust me with the manage- 
ment of such a country ; and I shall never escape, for' 
many generations, from the sneers of the people. If, 
on the contrary, Tsay any thing in disobedience to* 
your orders, it will be against all rules of submission 
and propriety.” He tlien proceeded to' propose, that 
the English government should appoint one of its 
own servants, as superintendant of revenue; who 
should take cognizance of the collections ; send even 
his own agents to the villages, to act in common with 
the 5-Furruckabad collectors ; and transmit the stated 
tiibute to the Company. “ In this way,” said . he, 
your wishes may be accomplished, and my honour 
and name, preserved among the people.'^ — As hitherto 
no person, , throughout Hindustan, without a fault, 
has been deprived of the Company’s friendship and 
generosity, if I should' also gain my desires, it would 
not derogate from your friendship and generosity.” 


/ 
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Arrangement completed 

BooKVf, The Licutenant-Govemor immediately replied, 
that his proposition was inadmissible ; tliat, according 
1802 . conviction of the Governor-General, nothing 

but the transfer of the government could answer the 
ends proposed; and “he rener/cd that proposition 
with an earnest request that the Nabob would take 
it into his cool and dispassionate consideration.” The 
Nawanb, still venturing to declare it “ extraordinary, 
that no other mode could he devised,” for the recti- 
fication of Tvhat was amiss, entreated lo be funiishcd 
W’ith a statement of the revenues, of the demands of 
the English, arid of the balance w’liicli would remain 
for his subsistence, after deduction of them was 
made. I3y the account which was delivered to him, 
it appeared that he ■n'onld receive C2,3C6 rupees, ]icr 
annum. The Nawaub oflered little further olycc- 
tion. Some moderate requests which ho preferred 
were liberally granted. And a treaty w’as concluded 
on the 4th of June, 1802, by which the country 
was ceded in perpetuity to tlic Engli^li, hut instead 
ofi the balance of the revenues, a fixed sum of one 
lac and 8,000 rupees per annum was settled on the 
Naw'auhl 

“ It may he proper,” says the Lieutenant-Governor, 
in 1 concluding his rejiort, upon this transaction, lo 
the • Govcraor-Gcncral, ** to ohsurre, that Kbimid 
Id^uiul Khan (the Regent) has nfTorded me no nscist- 
once towards obtaining the Nawaul/s consent to tlie 
cession, nlthougli upon hb arrival at Rnrcilly,* he 
confessed himself to he n« arc of the necc^dt}' of it.— ' 

I have' great reason to he satisfied v.itli the conduct 
of the Nawaub; who, if he Iind been .^uficred to 
follow the dictates of his own judgment, w onid, I am 
persuaded, have acceded to your Lorddiip’s prop- 
sals with vrr)' little hesitation. lie has invarinhly 

oxprc<^^etl Imu'clf dcsmuis^nf promoting your I/ml- 
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fillip’s views by all tlie means in his power.” The BOOK VI. 
ground, then, upon which tlie necessity of taking the 
country was founded j namely, the bad character of iyo2. 
the Nabob ; was discovered, and that before the con- 
clusion of the.business’j to be false. ^ “It is satis- 
factory,” says the Lieutenant-Governor in another 
.dispatch, to reflect that the transfer of the province 
of Furruckabad has not been less beneficial to the 
interests of the Nabob, than to those of the Company. 
Previously to my departure firam the ceded provinces, 

I had an interview with the Nabob at Furruckabad, 
who expressed himself highly gratified by the arrange- 
ment which had taken place ; and whose respectable 
appearance, surrounded by his family and dependants, - 
formed a striking contrast with the state of degrada- 
tion in which he appeared, when the affairs of Fur- 
ruckabad were administered by his uncle, the Nabob 
Khiri’und Mund Khan.” ^ It is curious enough to 
observe the doctrine which is held forth by the 
Anglo-Indian government. Uniformly, as they de- 
sire to transfer the sovereignty of any prince--fhe 
Nabob of Furruckabad, , the Nabob of Oude,' the 
Nabob of Carnatic, the Rajah of Tanjore, — to them-. 

'selves, they represent it as no injury to the Prince 
to be deprived of his sovereignty, but on the other 
hand a benefit, and a great one, if they are allowed 
to live upon a. handsome income, as -private, men. 

Do the East India Company, and the servants and 
masters of the East India Company, limit their doc-' 
trine to the case of East India Princes, or do they 
hold it as a general doctrine, applicable to Princes 
in every part of the globe ? • 

In. what was called the settlement of the cotmtry, 
for which the Lieutenant-Governor was specially 

I Papers, utsu|>ra, xii. g-^28r - ^ i. 36. 
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BOOKM. appointed, the piincipal duty which he prescribed to 
himself, the principal duty M'hicli was expected of 
1802 . English machinei^' for 

the collection of the revenue. The English collectors 
were distributed ; and, after as much knowledge as 
they could, by inquiry and personal inspection, obtain 
respecting the ability of the contributors, an assess- 
ment at so much per village was laid on the land ; 
and the terms of it settled for three years. In some 
of the districts, in w'hich the present desolation seemed 
easy to be jxjpaircd, an increase of rent was to be 
levied each succeeding year. 

The Saver, including. duties of transit, and some 
other taxes, the Lieutenant-Governor found here to 
be characterized hy the same inconvenience; which 
liad recommended the abolition of tlicm in Bengal ; 
namely, great expense of collection, great vexation to 
the people, and little revenue to the government, 
lie, tliercfore, took them away ; and established a 
regular custom house tax, in their place. 

Salt, in the ceded dbliicts, had heretofore only 
paid certain duties to the government ; and was im- 
ported into the districts by denial's. These dealers 
arc rcnrcscnled by the Licutenant-Govemor as few 
in number, able to support a kind of monopoly, and 
regulate the price at their will. Tlie sale of salt 
■nas now erected into a monopoly in the hands of 
government. The Licutenant-Govemor cnladatcd, 
that the profit to government, without,” he says 
“ materially/ enhancing the price to consumers," would 
he eleven lacs of rupees jicr annum. 

The commcrdal resources of the country formed to 
tlic Lieutenant-Govemar nn olijcct of parlicul.ir care. 
Tliea* was no obstruction, but what might easily be 
removed, in the imvigalion of tlie Jumnn, from its 
entrance into the countiy, to its junction iw'th the 



Refractory Zemindars. 

Ganges. By removing the erdls which had drivem 
commerce from this river, piracy, and vexatious 
>.duties, he expected to increase exceedingly the com- 
mercial-transactions of the country, and to render 
Allahabad, which was a, sacred city of great resort, 
a remarkable emporium between the eastern and 
western quarters of Hindustan.^ 

The Commissioners of the Board of Settlement,, 
in addition to their administrative duties as assist- 
ants of the Lieutenant-Governor, were appointed the 
judges of circuit and appeal; and six judges, with 
the title of registers, were destined to hold ZiUah 
Courts, at the six .principal places of the country.^ . 

In the new country were several Zemindars, whoj 
as usual, under the native governments, had enjoyed 
a' sort of sovereignty, and of whom little more was 
exacted than an annual tribute, and sometimes the 
use of their troops in war. In the first, year of the 
Company’s possession, these Zemindars were only 
required to yield the same tribute which they had paid 
to the Vizir. To the alterations which were proposed 
in the second year, a Rajah, named Bugwunt vSing, 
who possessed the two forts of Sasnee and Bidgeghui”, 
and niaintained an army of 20,000 men, showed an 
aversion to submit. He was given to understand, 
that in the terms no alteration would- l)e made, and 
tha,t non-compliance must: be followed by the sur- 
render of his- forts; It. was deemed a matter of 
more than ordinary importance to dispossess Bugwunt 
Sing of these two forts, both as they rendered him 
too powerful for ,n compliant subjectj and as his ex- 
ample afforded encouragement to other Zemindars. 

On the 12th of December, 1802, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Blair, with a force consisting of four troops 

. * 1 Papers, ut supra, i.;34—r4:2. : • = Ibid; p. 64. •, 
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jt^e Forts of Sasnee 

of native cavalry, four battalions of native infanlrj*, 
, ^ supply of ordnance, tobk a position about two 

miles distant from the fort of Sasnee. He ^^as not 
ready to comrnence the operations of the siege till 
the 27tli, when the approaches w ere begun, at the 
distance of 800 jards from tlic place. On the 28th 
the gamson began for the first time to fire. On the 
SOth, towards evening, a sally was made against the 
head of the trcnches,^and repulsed with a \eiy trifling 
loss. On the 3d of Jaiiunr}*, 1803, about the same 
time of the day, another sally was made on the 
trenches, by a laigc body of infantiy, under cover of 
a heavy fire from the fort ; but though some of the 
enemy rushed impetuously into the trenches, they 
speedily retired. The breaching nnd'cnfilading bat- 
teries w'cre comjdclctl on tlic night of the 4th. It 
was found necessary to incrcnse the force, cmplo)cd 
in the reduction of the Ilnjah. The 4th regiment of 
nathccavalr}', the 2d battalion of the I7th regiment', 
and fi>c companies of his IMnjcstys TGlh regiment 
were added; and the Honourable Major Gcncml St. 
John was sent to take the command. On the c\ cu- 
ing of the 14th, Licutcnaill-Coloncl Blair, judging 
the breach to be practicable, selected fifteen of the 
flank companies for the assault, and ordered them (o 
slomi n little before day.break, whilst a false attack 
was made on the opposite side of the fort. They 
descended into the ditch, and plantcd'thiir ladders ; 
but unhappily found Hint by the unc\|)cctcd depth of 
the ditch, and the sinking of the ladders In the mud, 
tlicy catnc short of the iieces<ar> length b) several 
feet. After an inefiectunl nulcav our to mount, and 
after the sepoys had Tcmnincd fifteen ininutci upon 
the ladders, c\povcd to a hca^y fire, the party was 
withdrawn!, with the lo^v of ten men killwk niid 
somewhat more than double the number wounded. 
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and Bidgegur iaIieH. 

^riie Commander-in-Chief repaired to Sasnee with 
the reirifordement of another regiment of cavalry 
joined the besiegers on the 31st ; ordered the ap- 
proaches to be advanced 200 yards, and the place to 
be invested as closely as possible. On the 8th, the 
town adjoining the fort was taken* The enemy 
defended it feebly ; but made a strong, though unsuc- 
cessful, attempt, to recover it the following night. 

About eight o’clock on the evening of the 11th, 
the garrison evacuated the fort without being per- 
ceived. As soon as the event was known, a party of 
cavalry hastened, and with some success, to prevent 
them' from getting into the fort of Bidgegur. The 
Rajah withdrew to a fort, which belonged to him, ' 
within the line of the Mahratta frontier. 

The army proceeded on the 13th, and summoned 
Bidgegur, which the commander, without the con- 
sent of his master, declined giving up. Weather 
being adverse, the batteries were not ready tUl the 
morning of the 21st. On the evening of the 27th, 
the breach was made practicable, and at five o’clock 
in the morning, the assault was lo begin ; but during 
the night, exceedingly dark and rainy, the garrison 
were discovered evacuating the fort. Though many 
were killed, the majority, and all the prin'cipal lead- 
ers escaped. The loss during ’the siege \vaS. trifling, 
but Lieutenant-Colonel James Gordon, an’ officer of 
merit, was killed by the explosion of a powder maga- 
zine in the fort, the morning after it was taken.^ 

In the month of March, the commission appointed 
for the provisional government of the ceded provinces 
was dissolved ; Mr. Wellesley resigned his. situation 
of Lieutenant-Governor; and immediately returned 
to Europe. In a dispatch, >• dated'! 9th of November, 

‘ Papers, ut supra, Supplenient, No. 2 , to \ol. iii. 
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BOOK VI. 1803, the home authorities declare their entire appro- 
bation of the late transactions n-ith the Vizir ; “ the 
iso's, stipulations of the treaty being calculated to improve 
and secure the interests of the Vizir, as well as those 
of. the Company ; ” nay more, “ to provide more 
effectually hereafter for the good government of 
Oude, and consequently for the happiness of its in- 
habitants.” “ We cannot'conclude,” they say, “ wlth- 
' out expressing our satisfaction, that the cessions in 

question have been transferred, , and provisionally 
settled, with so little delay, ns .already to admit of 
their being brought under the general administration 
of the Bengal government. The special commission, 
at the head of which Mr. Henrj- Wellesley was placed, 
appears to us to fiavc exccnlcd their trust, with ze.al, 
diligence, and ability: and the settlement of the 
revenue, which they have concluded for a period of 
three years, holds out flattering prospects of future 
increase. The general report, delivered in by Mr. 
Wellesley, on the termination of his mission, has 
afforded us mud: satisfactory information nith respect 
to the resources of the upper provinces ; and we are 
happy to take this occasion of approving the conduct, 
and acknowledging the services of that gentleman.” ' 

As the tcmpt.ation of administrators to exaggerate 
the success of their measures is almost irresistible: 
as the distance of Indian administrators affonls them, 
in this -respect, peculiar advantages: and ns it is 
pleasing to bo led by flattering representations, this 
is a deception against which the public, ns yet, are 
by no means suflicicntlyon their guanl. “ It is suth 
the highest degree of satisfaction," s-ays the Governor- 
General in Council, in a dispatch in the res-enue 
department to the home authorities, dated the 20tli 


' Paper*, I. 59. 
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of October, 1803, “that his Excellency in Council BOOK vi, 
acquaints your Honourable Court, that the wisdom 
of those measures, adopted during the administration j[803. 
of IMf. Wellesley, for promoting the improvement 
and prosperity of the ceded provinces, appears to 
have been fully confirmed, by the tranquillity which 
has generally prevailed through the country, and by 
the punctuality and facility with which the revenue, 
on account of the first year of the triennial settle- 
ment, has been realized.” ^ From such a represen- 
tation as this, every man would conclude, that great 
contentment and satisfaction prevailed. Hear Mr. 

Rylej’-, who was appointed judge and magistrate of 
the -district of Etaawah, in February, 1803, and there 
remained till 1805. Being asked, as a witness before 
the House of Commons, ^on the 20th of June, 1806, 

“ Were the Zemindars, and higher orders of the 
people, attached to our government, during the whole 
periodyou were judge and magistrate of the Ettawah 
district ? ” — he answered ; “ Generally spealdng, I 
believe the higher orders of people in our district 
were not at aU well-inclined to the British govern- 


, 1 Papers, iit supra, p.,46. “The satisfaction,” says the judicial letter 
from Bengal, in the department of ceded provinces, dated on the same 
20th of October, generally manifested by all descriptions of persons 
in the ceded provinces, at the transfer of these provinces to the authority 
of the British government, and the uninterrupted success which at- 
tended the measures adopted under the sanction of the Governor- 
General in Council, by the late Lieutenant-Governor, and the Board 
of Commissioners, for the complete establishment of the authority of 
the British government in these provinces, appeared to his E'xcellency 
in Council, to leate no room to doubt of the expediency of imme- 
diately introducing into the ceded provinces the system of internal 
government esttyblished in Bengal. It is with the highest degree of 
satisfaction, his Excellency in Covincil is enabled to add ; that the 
tranquillity which has in general prevailed throughout the country, and 
the submission and obedience, manifested by all classes of people to 
the authority of the laws, afford abundant proof, both of the beneficial 
operation of the new form of government, and of the expediency of its 
introduction." Supplement,' ut supra, p. 301. 
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BOOKVI. meht. — Do you not bdiei e that they are ripe for a 
Chap.q Jf ^ favourable opportunity should ofier? — 

1 803. TJjey certainly sboivcd that disposition once or tu'ice 
during the time I held that office.— During your 
residence there, did the inhabitants become more or 
did they become less reconciled to the British govern- 
ment? — I conceive they ^\erc subsequently much 
less reconciled, certainly, than theyucreat first.— 
To what cause do you attribute that?— To their 
being dissatished with the niles and regulations in- 
troduced into tlic country for their government.— 
Did that prevail principally among the Zemindars, 
or the inhabitants in general ? — ^Thc inhabitants, in 
general, are so influenced by the conduct and desires 
of the Zemindars, who arc independent princes, dliat 
their desire is principally timt of the head men. Do 
you consider that the Zemindars, nhile they- were 
• nominally under the Nabob, considered themselves as 
independent princes, and acted ns such?— Certainly, 
riiey considered tlicmsclvcs ns indcj)endcnt princes.” * 
It i)y no means follows, that any hlamc was due to 
the government, on account of the disaffection of the 
Zemindars ; because they were dissatisfied, from the 
loss of their pow cr, nnd so long ns they retained it, 
good government could not he introduced. Vet n 
desire existed, on the part of administration, to con- 
ceal the fact, to concc.*!! it probably cicn from tlicm- 
selves. 

After several manifestations of a refractor)* spirit, 
the Zemindar of Cutchouiti ngrcctl to deliver up his 
fort. On the 4th of March, 3803, an llriglish cap- 
tain, nnd two companies of sepo)% utytj ndmitted 
within the outer wall, when th(5 army of intimidation, 
which had nc(?3mpamcd tliem, was withdrawn. 


I MmoWi of rtiSsacf, p. 51—59 
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After they had been delayed, under, various pretences, BOOK yi. 
fpr severi hours, a gun was run out from the upper 
fort to a position in which it could rake the passage " iMs. 
in which the sepoys were drawn up, and the parapets ' ' 

of the walls on each side, were lined immediately 
with about eight hundred armed men ; when a mes- 
V sage was received from the Zemindar, that unless 
they retired, they would all be destroyed. As nor- 
thing could be gained by resistance, the commanding 
officer obeyed, and was not molested in his retreat. 

When the army had taken up its position before the 
place, the Zemindar wrote a letter, in which he 
affirmed, that he had been treated with indignity by 
the gentleman who had arrived to demand surrender 
of- the fort, that hostilities were begun by the Eng- 
lish troops, and that so far from intentions of war, he 
was ready to yield implicit obedience. After what 
had happened, he was told, that nothing would 
' suffice but the unconditional sun’ender of himself and 
^l.that appertained to him. The trenches Avere be- 
gun on the night of the 8th ; the ^breaching battery 
opened on the inorning pf the 12th ; and before night, 
had made such progress, that with two hours more of 
day-light, . the breach would have been effected. Be- 
tween seven and eight o’clock in the evening, the 
eiiemy rushed from the fort, with a resolution to 
force their Avay through the chain of posts which .sur- 
ropnded them. They were attacked, and pursued 
for several niiles with considerable slaughter.^ The 
principal loss of the English was in Major Nairne, an 
officer of the highest pr.on:iise, > who/was killed by a 
matchdock-.ball, as he was leading his corps to the 
.^charge.; 

: The evidence of disaffection in the ceded districts 

1 Papers, ut supra, Supplement, No. 2,, to vpl. iii.~ 
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BOOKVI. broke out, in a manner somewhat alarming, at the 
commencement of the Mahr'atta war. On the 4th 
1803 . of September, 1803, a party of Mahrattas, led by a 
French officer, made an incursion in the neighbour- 
hood of Shekoabad, in the district of Etaawah. I^fr. 
Ryley is asked by the House of Commons, Did tlic Ze- 
mindars and the other people not show an inclinalion 
to join him ? ” He answered, “ They not only show- 
ed art inclination, but they actually did join him.” ' 

The Rajah Chuttcr Saul possessed the fort of 
Tetteeah, and had not only shown a refractory, but a 
predatory disposition ; he was therefore considered in 
rebellion, and a reward offered for his person, either 
. dead or alive. On the 30tli of September, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Gutlirie marched to Tetteeah ; and, ns it had 
been dismantled by a detachment of the British army 
a few montlis before, expected to take it by assault. 
After a severe contest of some hours, he was over- 
powered by the enemy, and sent a message to Cap- 
tain Dalston to Iiastcn to his relief. On the arrival 
of that officer, he found the force under Colonel Gu- 
thrie completely broken, and slieltcring tliemselvcs in 
the ditch, immediately under the walls of the fort; 
while tlie people within, notable to take aim at them 
with their matchlocks, were throwing powder pots, 
which exploded among t!»cm in the ditch, and the 
people of tlie surrounding villages werc assembling to 
attack them from without. Captain Dabton with 
Ins ficld'picccs soon cleared the tops' of tlie walls. 
Tliis cnalded Colonel Guthrie and Ins party to make 
their escape from the ditch. The loss was serious. 

I Minuietof Etidtncf. p. 55. ** rtom the general ip'rlt of rctnlt 
which the Zetnindan of this eotintry exhibited, on the itnall cheek 
which our troop* rceeWed at Shelcalad, a letter of Captain .'f. 

AVIme.comnundingst Ettiw»h,«!4t^ inh SeptetnUr, 
ut lupra, Supplement, No. f, to tol. Ui. 
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Colonel Guthrie and three other English officers wei’e BOOKVI. 
wounded, the first, mortally. Of the native officers 
nearly one third were eitlier killed or wounded, isos. 
They were unable to bring off either their gun or 
tumbril, of which the one was spilced, the other blown 
up. On the following night, the enemy evacuated 
the fort, and the Rajah fled to the other side of the 
Jumna. 

"V^Hiatever belonged to the offenders was, in these 
cases, taken, as forfeited to the government ; for their 
persons all the more eminent among them found the 
means of escape.^ 


> Minutes of Evidence, p. 55 . 
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^ CHAP. X. 

7'hc Nabob of Sitraf deposed — The Rajah of Tan- 
jore deposed— The Nabob of Arcot deposed. 

BOOK VI. The city of Surat, situated in the pro\incc of 
Gujrat, on the south side of the riser Taptcc, was by 
1800 . far the greatest place of maritime commerce in India, 
when the Europeans first discovered tlie passage by 
the Cape of Good Hope. Communicating easily 
with some of the richest provinces of the JVIogul em- 
pire, 'it was conveniently situated not only for the 
traffic of the western coast oflndia, but, hat nns nt 
that time of much gicalcr importance, the trade of 
the Persian and Arabian gulfs*. As it was the port 
from vvhicli a passage was most conveniently taken 
to the tomb of the prophet, it acquired n peculiar sa- 
credness in tlie ejes of IVlussulmcn, and was spoken 
of under tlie denomination of one of the gates of 
hlccca. It acquired great magnitude, ns well as 
celebrity; for, even after it lias confessedly <lc- 
clined, it was estimated in I79C at 800,000 inha- 
bitants ; and though it is prohahlc that tins amount 
exceeds the reality, Surat may nt this tunc lx* re- 
garded ns the largest city in India. “When the vo- 
taries of the ancient religion of Persia, of which the 
Zend,’ and its commentnr}’ the Pnzend, are the in- 
spired and sacred books, were driven from Ptrsia, 
and the tolerating policy of Akbar drew n portion of 
them to India ; Surat, as Ibc most ccicbmtcd landing- 
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place from Persia, became the principal place of their book VI. 
abode; and tliere, about 14,000 of their descendants 
still preserve their manners, and adhere to their jgoo. 
worship. 

The present fort or castle of Surat, was erected 
,about tlie year 1543, when Sultaun IMohammed 
Shah was King of Gujrat. As tliis kingdom soon 
after yielded to. tlie JMogul arms, Surat became sub- 
ject to the government of Delhi. It fell in with the 
jMogul policy, to separate the administration of the 
city, from the government of the castle. The Gover- 
nor of the castle, and its garrison, were maintained by 
lands or jaghire, -and tunkas or assignments on the 
revenue. The Governor of the town received the 
customs, or taxes on exports and imports ; the taxes 
called mokaats, on almost all commodities ; and the 
land revenue, subject to certain deductions for the 
Delhi treasury, of some surrounding districts. 

For the maritime protection of the western side of 
India, the Mogul government established a fleet. Its 
expense, in wholfe or in part, was defrayed by as- 
signments ’on the revenues of Surat. Some time 
after the command of this fleet had fallen into the 
hands of the chiefs, called the Siddees of Rajahpoor, 
or about the year 1734, the Mahrattas, carrying their 
conquests' over almost all the province, reduced the 
revenues of Surat to the taxes levied within the 
town, and the produce of a few remaining districts. 

The Nabob of Surat, thus straitened in his resources, 
began to fail in his payments to the fleet. Thereupon 
the Siddee blockaded the port ; and compelled him to 
appropriate to those payments the revenue of the 
principal district from which any land revenue was 
now derived^ as welt as a considerable part of the 
duties collected within the town. In the year 174(), 
died the Nabob Teigh Beg Khan, and was succeeded 
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BOOKVr. in the Nahobship by SuHer Khan, whose son, Vukar 
* ' Khan, entered at the same time upon the government 
1800. castle. But Mea Atchund, who Iiad marncd 

into the family of the late Nawaub, and was supported 
by his widow, and some of the leading men, con- 
trived to possess himself of the castle, to the cxpul-. 
sion of Vukar Khan. He also applied to the IVIah- 
ratta, Damagee, the ancestor of the present Guickwar 
princes ; and promised him a portion of the rc'venucs 
of Surat, if aided by him in expelling also the Nabob 
of the town. By this, commenced the Mahratta 
chout, which was afterwards shared with the Peshwa. 
An oflicer, as collector of chout, was established on 
the part of the Peshwa, and another on the part of 
the Gwickwar princes, who, under the pi-ctencc of 
its affecting the revenues, and hence the 2\raliratta 
chout, interfered with cvciy act of ndministmtion, 
and contributed to increase the misgovennnent Of 
the city. Even when tlic English, at a much later 
period, conceived the design of forcing upon the 
Nawaub a better administration of justice, they were 
restrained by fear of the Mnhrattns, to whom the 
chout on law-suits (a fourth part of nil litigated pro- 
j)erty was the fee for government) was no insigni- 
ficant' portion of the exacted tribute. 

J\Ica Achtind succeeded in exj)clling the Nnhoh 
of the city; was himself after a little time compelled 
to fly ; hut a second time recovered his niillinrity, 
tvIiichJic permanently retained. Amid theic revo- 
lutions, however, the government of the entitle had 
hccn.ncquircd by the Siddcc. But the use uliirli 
he nindc of his |>owcr was so oppressive to the 
city, that several invitations were soon after made to 
the Engllsli to dispossess him ; and take the conmiand 
hnlh of tlie rastlc and the fleet. Fear of cml»roIling 
tlicnisclvcs u'itli the Slahrattns, and the danger of 
3 
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deficient funds, kept the English shy till 1758, when BOOKvr. 
an outrage was committed upon some ^Englishmen 
by the people of the Siddee, and all redress ' refused. 1800. 
The Nabob agreed to assist them in any enterprise , 
against the Siddee> provided he himself was secured 
in the government of the town. A treaty to this 
effect, reserving to the English the power of appoint- 
ing a naib or deputy to the Nawaub, w^ concluded 
on the 4th of March, 1759 ; and on the same day the 
Siddee agreed to giye up the castle and the fleet. 

Sunnuds were granted from Delhi, vesting the Com- 
pany with the command and emoluments of both; 
in consequence of which, the Mogul flag continued 
to fly on the castle, and at the mast-head of the 
Company’s principal cruiser on the station. The' 
annual sum, allotted by the sunnuds for the expense 
of the castle and fleet, was two lacs of rupees ; but 
the sources from which it was to be derived were 
found to be far from equal to its production. 

In 1763, the Nawaub Mea Achund died; and, 
under the influence of the Bombay government,, was 
succeeded by his son. In 1777^ the office of Naib 
was wholly abolished, by consent of the Company ; 
and its funds transferred to the exchequer of the 
Nabob. 

Another succession took place in 1790, when the 
father ' died, and the son, in right of inheritance, 
avowed by the English government, ascended the 
musnud. His right was exactly the same as that of 
the other governors, whose power became hereditary,- 
and independent, upon the decline of the Mogul 
government ; that of the Subahdars, for example, of 
Oude, of Bengal, and Deccan, or the Nawaub of 
Arcot, acknowledged and treated as sovereign, heredi- 
tary princes, both by the English government, and 
' the English people. 





History of Surat, 

BOOKW. The expense which the English hnd incurred, by 
holding the castle of Surat, had regularly exceeded 
1600 . sum, wliich, notwithstanding various arrange- 
ments with the Nabob, they had been able to draw 
from the sources of revenue. Towards the year 
1797, the English mitlioritics, both at home and at 
the spot, expressed impatience under this burthen, 
and the Nawaubwas importuned for two things ; the 
adoption of measures for the reform of government in 
the city ; and an enlargement of the English receipts. 
The expedient in particular recommended, was, to 
disband a great proportion of his own undisciplined 
soldiery, and assign to the English funds suflicient 
for the maintenance of three local battalions. “ The 
Nabob,” says Governor Duncan, “ betrayed an im- 
mediate jealousy of, and repugnance (o,'nny concc.s- 
sion ; ns well on the alleged ground of the inadequacy 
of his funds; as of the principle of our. interference 
with his administralidn ; which he declared to be in- 
consistent with the treaty gf 17 j 9."’ Notwithstand- 
ing tliis, he was induced, after a pressing ncgoti.ation, 
to consent to pay one lac of nipees nniiually, and to 
make other concessions to the annual cinount of 
rather more than 30,000 rupees. Rut on the 8lh Of 
January, 3799, before the treaty was concluded, he 
died.' lie left only an infniit son, who «a«rvivc<l him 
but a few wrecks : and his brother, as heir, laid claim 
to the government. 

The power of the Englislj was now so great, that 
without their coji«eut it was vain to ho[»e to he Go- 
vernor of Siir.it ; and it was resolved, on favour- 
able a conjuncture, to yield their roii'^cnt, at the pri«> 
alone of ccrt.ain concessions*. 'J*be«o w ere, the c<ta!>- 
IMimcnl of a judicature, and the payment of n sufn- 
cient quantity of money, 'flie negotmtion continntd 
till the montli of April, 1800. The ditefch’/nctifty 
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regarded . the amount of tribute. Importunity was book vi. 
carried to the very utmost. The re-e'stablishment of 
the naibship was the instrument of intimidation ; for 
the ^’ight of the claimant was regarded by the Bom- 
bay government as too certain to be disputed. Go- 
vernor Duncan, in his letter to the English chief at 
Surat, dated 18th April, 1799, describing a particular 
sum of money as no more than what the Nabob ought 
to give, to ensure his succession, and prevent the 
.English from appointing a naib, adds, which we 
have as clear a right to do, as he has to become Nabob; 

Or to enjoy the fruits of our protection to his family 
and himself. Both points stands equally specified in 
the treaty.” With regard to the right, however, of 
re-establishing a naibship, after having sanctioned its 
abolition, the case 'was by no means clear. The 
Court of Directors, ' in their letter to the Bombay 
Presidency, dated the, 17th of February, 1797, had 
declared, “ Although it cannot be denied that the 
present Nabob, his father, and his grandfather, owed 
their elevation to the influence of the Company; we , 
doubt our right to impose upon the Nabob an ofiicer 
under this denomination ; from the consideration that 
the first naib, nominated by the Company’s repre- 
sentatives in 1759, was appointed under an express 
' article of a written agreement with the then Nabob 
Mea Achund, and that upon the death of a second 
naib the office was consolidated witli the office of - 
Nabob, and was not renewed upon the succession of 
the present Nabob.” With regard to the right of 
inheritance in the present claimant, beside the de- 
claration’s of Governor Duncan, of ‘which that above 
quoted is not the only one, Mr. Setoh, the chief at Surat, 
in his letter to Mr. Duncan, of 26th of December, . 

-1799, says, " The Supreme Goveniment determined 
the musnud to be the hereditary right of his brother, 
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BOOKVI. and from that decision consequently nmr his cstah- 
lished inheritance." 

1800. ^he claimant consented to pay a lac of rupees 
annually, hut perseveringly insisted that beyond that 
snm the revenues of the place would not enable Iiim 
to go. After every mode of importunity was ex- 
hausted, and eveiy species of inquiry was made, Jfr. 
Seton became satisfied, that his statement was just, 
and on the 18th of August, 179.9, wrote to the Go- 
vernor of Bombay in the foUom'ng words : " 1 have 
left nothing undone ; and pressed him to the utmost. 
I ■ am convinced he has not the means, or believe he 
really would pay more. Poor Mr. Parmer has been 
led into a false opinion of the resources of Surat ; and 
I could almost venture to stake my life on it, that 
more than the lac is not to bo got by any means short 
of military force. Take the Government from the 
family, and pension them (though such, a measure 
would, in my humble opinion, be contraiy to good 
faith), I scarce believe, after all endeavours, that the 
Company with these pensions, and the increased ne- 
cessary establishments, woilld be more in pocket, 
than they will now with their present establishment • 
and this donation. What were the views of the 
Company in .possessing themselves of the castle? 
Whatever they were, they are not altered, and they 
were tlien s.atisfied with the castle, and tunka revenue, 
which is only diminished from a decrease of trade ; 
and licre a lac is unconditionally offertsl, which ex- 
ceeds, the amount of castle and tunka revenue by 
2.),000 rupees per annum; yet the present goscni- 
ment arc not satisfied therewith, and still want more ; 
which cannot Iw raised, if the Mnlwb tloes not squeeze 
it out of the subjects." 

A dispatch from the Governor-General, dated 10th 
-March, 1800, was in due course rccciied, nhicli 
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oi’dered the Nawaub to be immediately displaced, BOOKvr. 
and tlie government and revenues to be wholly as- • 
sumed by the English. This was the most uncere- 1800. 
-inonious act of dethronement, which the English had 
yet performed as the victim was the weakest , and 
most obscure. , Some of the explanations with which 
this command vv'^as accompanied are not much less 
remarkable than the principal fact. Not negotiation, 

,but dethronement, would have been adopted from the 
first, except for one reason, namely, a little danger, 

“ The exigencies of the public service,” says the Go- 
vernor-General, “ during the late war in Mysore, and 
the negotiations which succeeded the termination of 
it, would have rendered, it impracticable for your 
government to furnish the military force, indispensably ' 
necessary, for eftecting a reform of the government of 
Surat,! even if other considerations had not rendered 
•it adviseable to defer that reform until the complete 
re-establishment of tranquillity throughout the. British 
possessions in India.” It is here of importance, once 
more, to remark upoii the phraseology of the Gover- 
nor-General.. To dethrone the sovereign, to alter 
completely the distribution, of the powers of govern- 
ment, and to place them in a set of hands wholly 
different and new, though it constituted one of the 
most complete revolutions which it is pbssilde to con- 
ceive, was spoken of as a “ reform of the govern- 
ment.” . ' ' ' 

The reasoning,- by force of which the Governor- 
General claims the right tp make such a, reform, 
ought to be heard.. “ On a reference,” says he, to 
the treaty of 1759, concluded with Mayeneddien, we 
find that it was only a personal engagement with 
that Nabob, and that it’ did not extend to his heirs. 
Independent of the terms of the treaty, the' discussion 
‘Which passed in 1763, on the death of Mayeneddien, 
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BOOKVI. as well as tlie letter from your government, dated the 
CnAp.io. Qf Jiarch, 1790, when the office of Nabob again 
• J300. it to have been the general sense; 

that the operation of the treaty of 1759 ceased on the 
demise of Blayencddien. The power of the jMogul 
having also become extinct, it follows, that the Com- 
pany not being restricted, with respect to the dis- 
posal of the office of Nabob, by any specific treaty, 
are at liberty to dispose of it as they may tliink 
proper.” * . - 

Here 'two tilings arc assumed ; first, that the En- 
glish of that day were not bound by the treaty of 
1759;* the second, ‘that, %vhcresocvor not bound by 
specific treaties, the Engl^h were at liberty to de- 
throne any soveieign wdiom they pleased ; or, in the 
language of the Governor-General, “ to dispose of 
the office of Nabob, as they may think proper.” 
Upon Ho part of tliis reasoning is any comment re- 
quired. 

Attention is also due to the conduct of the Bombay 
nilcrs. Governor Duncan, and Mr. Seton had, both 
of them, prcriously declared their conviction of the 
clear right of the Nabob, not only to the Nnbobship 
by right of inheritance, but to* the support and alli- 
ance of tlic English, by n treaty which their acts 
Imd repeatedly confirmed. Yet, no sooner did they 
receive tlie command of the Govcnior-Gcncral to de- 
throne liim, than they were .ready to' hecome the 
active instruments of that dethronement, and, ns far 
as appears, without so much ns a hint, that in llioir 
opinion the command was unjust. 

Tlic Governor-General next proceeds fo say, that 
the sort of government wliich was iKjrformcd by the 
Nabob was exceedingly bad. Neither «as tlie dt'- 
fence of the city from external enemies in n tolerable 
state; nor was its internal government compatible 
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with the happiness of the people, under the pre-BOOKVi. 
vailing “ frauds, exactions, and mismanagement in 
the' collection of the revenue, the avowed corruption igQo. 
in the administration of justice, and the entire inef- 
ficiency in the police. It is obvious” he continues, 

“ that these important objects,” namely, the security 
and good goverament of Surat, “ can only be attained 
by tlie Company taking the entire civil and military 
government of the city into their own hands; and 
consequentl)’^,” he adds, “ it is their duty, as well as 
their right, to have recourse to that measure.” 

Here again we see the doctrine most deafly 
avowed, and most confidently laid down as a basis of 
action, that bad government under any sovereign 
constitutes a right, and even a duty, to dethrone 
him; either in favour of the East India Company 
alone, if they ought to have the monopoly of de- 
thronement ; or in favour of mankind at large, if the 
privilege ought to be as diffusive as the reason on 
which it is founded. 

It being deemed, by the Governor of Bombay, 
that his own presence v/ould be useful for effecting 
the revolution at Surat, he left the Presidency in the 
end of April, and arrived on the 2d of May. After 
endeavouring to secure the co-operation of the per- 
sons, whose influence was most considerable on the 
mind of the Nawaub, he opened the business to that 
ruler himself, on the 9th, and allowed him till the 
12th to deliberate,, upon his answer. ' At the inter- 
view, on that day, the Nawaub declared; that he 
could not survive acquiescence in the demand ; not 
only from the sense of personal degradation ; but from 
the odium he must incur among all Mussulmans, if he 
■consented to place the door of Mecca in the hands of 
a people who had another faith.” The steps neces- 

s 2 ’ 
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^oOKvr. sary for accomplishing the revolution without regard 
* to his consent, were now pursued ; and preparations 
1800 . made for removing his troops from the guard of 

the city, and taking possession of it, by the Com- 
pany’s soldiers, the following morning. In the mean 
time,, the reflections of the Nawaub, and the i*cmon- 
strances of his friends, convinced him that, opposi- 
tion being fruitless, submission was the prudent clioice, 
he <theTefore communicated to the Governor his wil- 
lingness to comply, and the treaty was mutually 
signed on the fbllowing day. It had been trans- 
mitted by the Governor-General, ready drawn ; and 
was executed w'illiout alteration. The Nabob re- 
signed the government, civil and military, with all its 
emoluments, powers, and privileges, to the East India 
Company. ‘And on their part, the Company agreed 
to pay the Nabob and his heirs one lac of nii>ecs an- 
nually, together with a fifth part of wliat should re- 
main, as surplus of the revenues, after dedoctfon of 
this allowance, of the Mnhratta chout, and of the 
charges of collection. 

“When the powers of govcnimcnt were tlius vested 
in English hands, cstablbhments were formctl for tlie 
administration of justice, for the superintendence of 
police, for the collection of the revenue, and for the 
provision of the Company’s investment. I'or lliis 
purpose, the Governor-General Iiad given two leading 
directions; the first was, that each of these depart- 
ments should be committed to distinct jiersons ; and 
the second, that the powers vested in the several of- 
ficers should correspond ns nearly os possible with 
those of the corresponding ofllccrs in Bengal. I'liey 
have, therefore, no ncc<l of description. 

Though stripped of nil the jiowcrs of govcnimcnt, 
and a mere pensioner of stale, it was still accounted 
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proper for Meer Nasseer ad Dien to act the farce of BOOK 
royalty ; .his succession to the musnud of his ancestors lo. 
was now acknowledged hy the English government, 
and he was placed on it with the same pomp and 
ceremony, as if lie had been receiving all the powers 
of sovereignty, on the day after he had for ever re- 
signed them. ■ . ' • 

The great difficulty was, to obtain deliverance from 
the misery of tlie IMahratta chout. The Giiickwar 
prince expressed the greatest readiness to compliment 
the Company, to whomlie looked for protection, with 
the share which belonged to him. With the Peshwa, 
the business was not so easily arranged.^ 

In the dispatch of the Court of Directors, dated 
‘‘ Political Department, 18th October,- 1797,” and 
addressed To our. President in Council at Fort St. 
George,” they say, ‘‘We have requested Lord -IMorn- 
ington to make^a short stay at Madras, previous to his 
proceeding to take upon himself the Government- 
General of Bengal, for the purpose of endeavouring 
to prevail on the Nabob of Arcot to agree to a mo- 
dification of the treaty with his Highness in 1792.” 

Lord Hobart had just been recalled, because he dif- 
fered with the GovernmentrGeneral of that day, in . 
regard to some of the expedients which he adopted 
for the attainment of this modification.^ The. Di- 
rectors, notwithstanding, go on to say, “ It were to 
be wished that the zealous endeavours- of Lord Ho- 
bart, for'that purpose, had proved successful ; and as, 
in our opinion, nothing short of the modification pro- 
posed is. likely to answer any beneficial purpose. Lord 


1 See a folio volume of 535 pages, of papers relating to tliis transaction 
solely, printed by order of the House of Commons, dated 14th July, 
1806, and furnished with a copious table of contents, by which every 
]iaper, to which the text bears reference, will be easily found. 

" Vide, supra, p. 62. 
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BOOKVl.I\Iornington xnH render a most essential service to 
the Company, should he be able to accomplish that 
1800. object, or an arrangement similar thereto. But feel- 
ing, as we do, the necessity of maintaining our credit 
with the country powers, by an exact observance of 
treaties — a principle so lionourably established under 
Lord Cornwallis’s adminUtration— we cannot autho- 
rize his Lordship to exert other powers tlian those of 
persuasion, td indace the Nabob to form a now ar- 
rangement.”^ It is sufficiently remarkable to hear 
ministers and directors conjunctly declaring, that “ the 
principle of an eJiact observance of* treaties” still re- 
mained to be honourably established,” at the time 
of Lord Cornwallis’s administration. It was the de- 
sire of credit wdth the countiy powers, that now 'con- 
stituted the motive to its obscr\'nncc. But if the 
Company when weak could disregard such credit 
witli the country powers, they had much loss reason 
now to dread any inconvenience from tlic want of it. 
Besides, the question is, whether the countr}* powers 
ever gave them, or gave any body, credit for a fnitli, 
of which tlicy can so little form a conception, ns that 
of regarding a treaty any longer tlian it is agreeable 
to their interests to do so. 

In a letter in council, dated Fort William, 4th 
July, 1798, the home authorities arc told, that im- 
mediately on his arrival at Fort St. George, the Go- 
vernor-General lost no time in taking the ncccssaiy 
steps for opening a negotiation with the Nabob of 
Arcot, with a view* to the nccomjilfshment of your 
wishes, with regard to the modincation of the treaty 
of 179c. — The 'Governor-General, however, found 
his Highness so completely indisposed to that nrraage- 
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of Cotnmon* to hf printed, in Aost'tt, iC03, 1 . 
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ment, as to preclude all hopes of obtaining his con- BOOK vi. 
sent to it at present.” The letter then promises, at a 
future day, a“ detailed account of the communication's 1300. 
which had passed between the Governor-General and 
Nabob : but this was never sent. ^ 

In 1799 the Governor-General, when he was again 
at Madras, and war with Mysore was begun, thought 
another favpurable opportunity had arrived of urging 
the Nabob afresh on the subject of changes so ar- 
dently desired. The treaty of 1792 gave a right to 
assume the temporary government of the country 
on the occurrence of war in the Carnatic. To, this 
measure the Nawaub and his father had always ma- 
nifested the most intense aversion. It was hoped , 
that the, view of this extremity, and of the burthen 
of debt to the Company, with which he was loaded 
and galled, would operate forcibly upon his mind. 

The Governor-General accordingly proposed that he 
should cede to the Compapy, in undivided sovereignty, 
those territories which were already mortgaged for 
the payment of his subsidy, in which. case he would 
be exempted from the operation of the clause which 
subjected him to the assumption of his country; 
while it was further proposed to make over to' him, in 
liquidation of his debt to the Company, certain sums, > 
in dispute between them, to the amount of 2,30,040 
pagodas. - 

These conditions were proposed to the Nabob by 
letter, dated the 24th of April.. The Nabob an- 
swered by the same medium,,dated the 13th of ]\Iay. 

The season for alarming him, by the assumption of 
his country, was elapsed, Seringapatam being taken,"' 
and the war at an end. The Nabob, therefore, stood 
upon the strength of his treaty, which he represented 


’ Papers, nt supra, p. 204'- 
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BOOKvf.'as so mse, and so admirable, that ho change could 

Chap. 10 . made in it,* without the sacrifice of some mutual 
1800. J that, even if the assumption of his coun- 

try were necessao'* which, thanks to the Divine 
mercy, was at present far from, the case ; nay, “ were 
the personal inconvenience ten times greater*;’’ the 
sacrifice would he checifully made, . “ rather than 
consent to the alteration of tlie treaty, even in a let- 
ter.” • Besides, there were other engagements, by 
Avhich the Nabob must ever hold himself inviolably 
bound. These were, respect for “ the loved and rc- 
vered Personages” by nhom tlie treaty nas framed, 
and the dying commands of his honoured father, to 
wljicli he had pledged a sacrecl regard. He aho 
plied the Govcmoi'-Gencml with an argument, which 
to his mind miglit be regarded as peculiarly persua- 
sive-— an argument drann pure from parliamcntno' 
stores — experience against tlieory : I cannot,*’ said 

he, “ overlook a circumstance, which, in nfiairs of 
this soit, must naturally present itself to the mind of 
your Lordship; tlmt the treaty, which is now sug- 
gested to be defective, has had a trial, my Lord, of 
more tlian seven years ; and, witlioiit n single excep- 
tion, lias been found, for that jicriod, not only suffi- 
cient for all common purposes, but has sccuicd the 
fulfilment of every condition stijmlnted in it, witli an 
harmony uninterrupted; and perhaps, I miglit add, 
almost unprecedented in any country or age.”' 

The Court of Directors, in their political letter to 
I'ort St. George, dated the 5th of June, 1799, say, 

“ Wchavc been advised, by the Karl of IMornington, 
that tlie Nabob continues to oppose a dctcrminwl reso- 
lution to the- modification of the treaty of 1792. 
^UIich has been reiicatally propo^etl to liim. At the 


• P4f«rt, utJupn, p. 513--2IC. 
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same time, we observe, that liis Highness has dis- BOOKVi. 
tinctly acknowledged,' that he is in the practice of 
raising money annually by assignments of the reve- 
lines of tliose districts, whicli form the security for 
the payment of the Company’s subsidy.” They add, 

“ As tliis practice is unf|ucstionablv contraiy to the 
letter, and subversive of tlie spirit, of tliat treaty, we 
direct, that, immediatel}’ upon tlie receipt liereof, 
you adopt the neccssaiy measures for taking pos- 
session, in the name of tlie Company, of the whole, 
or any par^ of the said districts, the revenues of 
which shall appear to be so assigned ; and that you 
continue to hold the same, and collect the rents 
thereof, in order that the Company may not in future 
be depiived of the only security which the}' possess, 
under the before-mentioned treaty, to answer any 
failure in the Nabob, in the discliarging his subsidy. 

A'ou will immediately communicate to the Nabob the 
determination we have come to, and the orders you 
have received relative to this point.” ^ 

The affirmation, relative to the assignments on the 
districts in pledge, is contrasted with the following 
affirmation of the Nabob, in his letter of the 1 3th of 
May, just quoted, in Avhich he answers the proposal 
and reasonings which the letter of the Governor- 
General had pressed upon his mind: “ I do most 
unequivocally assure your Lordship, on the word and 
faith of a sovereign, that no one foot of the districts 
set apart by the treaty' of 1792 have been, or are, in 
any manner or way, directly or indirectly, ' assigned 
by me, or with my knowledge, to any individual 
whatsoever : and, having made this solemn arid un- 
reserved declaration, I would hope, -that I need not 
urge more.” ^ 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 2J6. 


^ Ibid. p. 214. 
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266 Trat, 

ect to .the command of the home autlio- 
BOOKVI. With respe possession of the districts, and all the 
CoAp. 10 - j-ities to tak expedients, the Governor of Fort St. 

1800 . theirhe 11th of April, 1800, writes, “Your 

Georg^e, on tGovemor-Gcneral, dated the 16th June, 
letter to the 'under his Lordship’s consideration. But 
1799, is still for me to repeat — and ^nth impressive 
it is matcrialtliat no security, sufficiently extensive 
earnestness, for the British interest in tlie Carnatic, 
and efficient, d from the treaty of 1792 ; and that no 
can he derivei*, however modified, can possibly overt 
divided powei of that devoted country.” * 
the utter ruirth of June, 1799, the home niithoritics 
On the 131 Governor-General, “ In tlie event of a 
wrote to the poo Sultann, the respective countries of 
war •with Tip Arcot, and the Rajah of Tanjorc, will 
the Nabob ofie under the Company’s management : 
of course con, that they he not relinquished, i\itIiout 
and wc direct from tis, for that purpose; in order to 
special orders nt time for the formation of arrange- 
afford sufficicieving those respective princes from all 
ments for rel upon their revenues.” Upon this sub- 
incumbrances cnior-Gcncral .writes, on the 25th of 
jeet the Govjo, “ The short duration of the war 
Januar)', ISCcxpcdicnt for me to assume the manage- 
rendered it in respective countries, of the Nabob of 
ment of the lud of the Rajah of Tanjorc, on Ijchnlf 
the Carnatic, rny. — The immediate effifet of such an 
of the Compamld have been, n considerable failure 
assumption wtrec, nt n period of the utmost cxigcnc}*. 
of actual rcsoiijr communicate my sentiments nt large, 
I shall hercaflio the slate of I’nnjorc and the Car- 
Tvith respect tttcr now occupies my partiailar nltcn- 
natic. The la.*ar that the j)crvcr>c counsels of Hie 
tion ; and I A 


\ Paj-cn, utiMjn, j>. 5lG. 
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2}a/isncfwis tcilh ific Rajah of Tavjore. 

Nabob of Arcot will prove a serious obstacle to any BOOK vi. 
cflcctual improvement of 3 'our aflairs in that qiiar- 
ter.’' * ^ 

Tuljajcc, tbe Bajab of Tanjorc, died in 1786, 
and was succeeded by Ameer Sing, liis son. The 
conduct of tliis })rince gave so little satisfaction to 
tbe Englisb, that, after the peace of Seringapatam, 
whicli Lord Cornwallis concluded with Tij)poo in 
1792 , they deliberated concerning the propriety of 
intrustinghim an)* longer with the civil administration 
of the coimtrv. l^ut the suj)rcmc government “ were 
of opinion, that, under all the . circumstances in 
which the question was involved, it would be more 
suitable to the national character, to hazard an error 
on the side of lenity, than to expose tbemselvc's to 
tbe imputation of having treated him wifli excessive 
rigour.” -Accordingly, a treaty was concluded with 
him, dated 12th of Juljq 1793, and his country, 
which, like Carnatic, had been taken under English 
management duiing tlie war, was restored to hihi, 
in as full possession as before. 

In the year 1798, a convenient discovery was 
made ; that Ameer Sing was not the legal heir to 
the musnud of Tanjore; but Serfojee, the adopted 
son of Tuljajee. The question of the rights of these 
two princes remains in obscurity. The documents 
have not yet been made accessible to the public ; and 
we know not upon what grounds the decision was 
formed. This only we know, that it was deter- 
mined to dethrone Ameer Sing, and to set up Ser- 
fojee in his stead. Serfogee was obviously in a si- 
tuation to submit implicitly to any terms which the 
English might think proper to prescribe. After some 
months, therefore, of preparation, a treaty was con- 


1 Papers, ut supra, p. 217 . 
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Papers found at Scringapnlam. 

JJOOKVJ, eluded Mith Iiim, dated 25t?i October, 1793; bj* 

1 which he resigned for ever all the po\vei*s of govern* 

1800. nient to the English, and I’cceived a pension of one 
lac of star pagodas, wdth a fifth of the net reve- 
nues.* 

On the 7th of April, 1800, the Governor-General 
fonvnrded to the Governor of Fort St. George, cer- 
tain letters and papers, found hy the English in the 
palace of Seringapatam. These documents related 
to a correspondence of the two Nabobs of Ai-cot, the 
father and tlje son, uith the Sidtan of iVIysore. Tlic 
Governor-General .directed Lord Clive to proceed 
without loss of time in conducting an inquiry into 
the circumstances of which the papers appeared to. 
afibrd indication, and in jiarticnlar 'transmitted a list 
of witnesses whose evidence was to be carefully and 
zealously collected, . In the mean time, 1)0 himself 
had completely prejudged the question; and did 
wliat depended upon him to make Lord Clive pre- 
judge it, in a similar manner, “ A deliberate con- 
sideration,” says he, in the letter u hich dat>ct«I 
inquiry, “of the evidence resulting from the uljolc 
of these documents has not only confirmcil, in the 
most unquestionable manner, my suspicions of the 
existence of a secret correspondence between the 
personages already named, hut satisfied myjudgmcnt, 
that its object, on the part of tlie Nnbol« ’Wallajali 
and'Omdut iil Omrali, and especially of the latter, 
was of the most hostile tendency to the nrili«h in- 
tcrc^ts. — The proofs arising from the papers would 
certainly he sufiicient to justify the IlritMi govern- 
ment, in (Icprivhig that fuUhlcss and ungrateful 
prince, of nil means of rendering any i»art of the 
rcsonrees of the territories, which he hoUU iindcT the 

• Sk-c catain iJoc\irn«nl» »n i1«c SeconJ cif Uie Tcti* 
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Xaliirc of ihc Circumslance. 

protection of the Compan)', subservient to the further 
violation of his engag-einents, and to the prosecution 
of liis desperate purposes of treachery and ingra- 
titude.” ’ 

However, the Governor-General thought, it would, 
notwithstanding, be more consonant with “ the dig- 
nity, and systematic moderation of the British go- 
vernment,' not to take the country from its prince, 
till some inquiry had first been made. But he says, 

Although it is my wish to delay the actual assump- 
tion of his Highness’.s government until iJjat inquiry 
shall be completed, I deem it necessary to authorize 
3'our Lordship to proceed immediately to make every 
arrangement preiiaratoiy to that measure, tvhich now 
appears to have become inevitable.'’ - 

Nothing surely ever was more fortunate than such 
a discovery at such a time. This the Governor- 
General has the frankness to declare. “ While those 
orders, lately conveyed by the Honourable Court of 
Directors relative to the Company’s connexion with 
the Nabob, were under m}'- consideration, a com- 
bination of fortunate circumstances revealed this cor- 
respondence.” ^ . When the Govemor-General, and 
all his superiors, and all his subordinates, in the 
government of India, were languishing and panting 
for the possession of the Carnatic, but afraid, with- 
out some more plausible reason than they yet pos- 
sessed, to commence the seizure, here it was pro- 
vided for them in extraordinary perfection. But the 
very circumstance which recommended it to the eager 
affections of the East India functionaries will recom- 
mend it to' the rigid scrutiny of those whose minds 
are more happily situated for appreciating the facts. 

The documents on which so extraordinary a value 
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Evidence contained in the Papers. 

BOOK VI. was set -by the Governor-General consisted almost 
entirely of certain things picked out from a mass of 
1800 . correspondence which purported to have passed I>c- 
tween the “ Presence” (the title which Tippoo be- 
stowed upon himself), and the two vakeels, Goolam 
All Khan, and Ali Reza Khan, who accompanied, 
in 1792, the hostage sons of the Sultaun to iSIadras. 
Besides these, onl}’ two letters were produced; one 
from a subsequent vaked of Tippoo at ISIadras ; an- 
other, supposed to be from Omdiit ul Omrah, hut 
under a fictitious name. 

It is proper to ascertain the value of one circum- 
stance, on which those who arc not partial to the 
British character will not fail to animadvert. As the 
British government was situated with respect to tlio 
papers of Tippoo, it was, it may be affirmed, the 
easiest thing in the world to procure evidenee for any 
purpose which it pleased: And I wish wc could say, 
that civilization and philosophy have made so great 
a progress in Europe, that Euroj)ean rulers would 
not fabricate a mass of evidence, even ubcrc a king- 
dom is the prize. Yet the time is so very recent, 
wlicn such expedients formed a main engine of go- 
vernment, and the progress in political morality ap- 
pears to be so %cry slow, that it would Ijc utterly 
unsafe to proceed upon the supposition that forgery 
is c.splodcii ns an iustniment of government. In the 
case of the BritMi government, so mucli the greater 
number of those cmployctl in canying it on would 
probably rcfii'c to share in the fabrication of a masv 
of evidence, that the small num!>cr of individiml< 
wliD might have no insuperable objection to it, would 
find it, in few casts, easy; in most, imimssible, to 
accomplish tbcir purpose. With regard to I.onl 
Wcllc'lcy, tven bis faults licar so little affinity uith 
this species of vice, and liis moat conspicuoui thturi 
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are so directly opposed to it, tliat we may safely 
infer it to be as unlikely in his case, as in any that can 
well be supposed, that he would fabricate evidence to 
attain the objects of his desire, notwitlistanding the 
violence with which he was apt to desire, and the 
faculty whicli he possessed of persuading* himself, that 
every thing* Avas righteous by whicli his desires were 
going to be fulfilled. 

But an argument, more conclusive tlian any argu- 
ment from character, either national or individual, 
can almost ever be, at any rate to' strangers, and 
those AA'hose 'partiality one has no reason to expect, 
is this : That tlie papers prove notliing ; which most 
assuredly would not have been the case, had they 
been fabricated for the purpose of -proving. On the 
other hand, if they had exhibited a proof which was 
•very strong and specific, it would have been no easy 
task, after the very exceptionable manner in which 
they were examined, to have proved that all suspicion 
of them was utterly groundless. 

Among the objects recommended to the vakeels 
AA^ho accompanied the sons of Tippoo to JMadras, one, 
very naturally, Avas, to communicate to him useful 
intelligence of eA*ery description. They had even a 
particular commission with regard to secret intelli- 
•2-ence, in which a delineation of the.defenswe Avorks 
of Tort St. George Avas particularly included ; and 
they AA’-ere furnished . Avith a cipher for canying 
it on-. 

' With other articles of intelligence, which the va- 
keels a\’-ailed themselves of their situation to transmit 
to their royal maslef, an account AVas given of the 
deportment of the Nabob of Arcot, towards the 
princes, and towards themselves ; and of ^ the conA'er- 
sations Avhich took place between them. The letters 
relating .to this subject Avere those which were re- 
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Lxiflence tontalned hi the Papeh. 

" as affording e\5dence against AVallajali, the dc- 

ceased, and Oindut ul Omrah, the reigning, Nalroh 

1800. be remarked, that Lord Cornwallis, after 

he had i educed Tippoo to a situation, in uhich lie 
legarded liim as too weak to be any longer formi- 
dable, adopted the liberal design of conciliating his 
mind, and gaining it, if possible, by a lespectful, 
generous, and even flatteiing st^Je of intercourse, to 
a state of good will toward the English nation. The 
same course he recommended to the Naliob Walinjah, 
who liad suffeied so deeply h) the raising of Tippoo’s 
house, and towards which lie had often manifested 
so great a degree of contempt and aversion. • j 
There were ^arious circumstances which 'just at 
lliat time induced the Nabob to follow* these injunc- 
tions of the Go\ernoi -General with great alnciity. 
The fame and authority of, Tippoo were now* suffi- 
ciently high to render his friendship an object of im- 
portance. The Nabob of Arcot, on the oilier hand, 
felt himself in a state of degradation, and reduced 
to a cipher among the princes of India. It soothed 
Ids vanity to hold some intercourse with as many of 
them as possible; and not least with one who now* 
occupied so large a sji.icc in the eye of the w orld ns 
the Sultaun of I^hsorc. It increased his dignity and 
consequence ; w hen he induced other princes to ii«c to- 
wards him the language of friendship; and to trc.it 
him as a prince upon n Ic^cl with themsches. Tins 
rendered it more difiicultfor the EnglMi <onccompli*:h 
their de*:ign of divesting him, ns lie da’aded, of all 
his so\ercign jiowcrsE, and reducing him niuf his 
family to the condition of more jicnsioiiCrs of <tntr. 
He seem", accordingly, to !m\e liecii sciy eager, to 
add the forms of a confidential intercourse with 
Tippoo, to the other circumstance^ which held him 
roitli to the world as a sovereign prince, ami which 
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lie regarded with justice as the oiiij^ barrier between BOOKVI. 
him and dethronement. • : . 

Attentions to the princes while at Madras, and ^gQQ 
assurances of liis favourable sentiments towards the . 
Sultaun. and of his ardent desire of a suitable re- 
turn, were tlie expedients of . which he made use. 

Oriental expressions of compliment are all extra- 
vagant, and liyperbolical ; and we cannot, on such 
an occasion, suppose that tlie Nabob would use the 
most feeble and cold. Another circumstance of great 
importance to be remembered was, that the letters 
contained not the expressions of the Nabob, but only 
the expressions of the vakeels reporting them; and 
that Indian agents 'reporting to their principals seldom 
pay any regard to realities,* but, as far as they 
can, to go with advantage to themselves, heighten 
whatsoever they think will be agreeable to their mas- 
ter, extenuate whatsoever they think he will dislike. 

Now, when aU the expressions which the vakeels of 
Tippoo report to have been used by the Nabob and ' 
his son are tortured to the utmost, nothing can be 
extracted from them but declarations of friendly sen- 
timents, in an hyperbolical style. , Even the Persian 
translator of the English government, who drew up 
a report upon the documents, highly praised by the 
Governor-General, and in which every effort is made 
to draw from them evidence of guilt, has the candour 
to say, “ The accuracy of reports from agents, .natives 
of India, to their principals, cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, be implicitly relied on; and, in one of 
the reports of the vakeels which contains the sub- , . 

stance of a conference between • themselves, the 
-princes, and the Nabob, at v/hicli Colonel Doveton 
w:as present,- a speech is, ascribed to that gentleman 
which is evidently fabricated ; a circumstance which 
tends to weaken the validity of all their reports;— 

YOL. VI. T 
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if flic evidence of the Nabob’s conduct rested 
-. solely upon them, the proofs might be cousidei’cd 6s 
‘1800. extremely defective and problematical”* 

Thus far, then, the ground is clear. But, beside tlic 
reports of the v'akeds, what further proof is alleged? 
There are tlie letters of Tippoo, and the key to the 
cipher. The letters of Tippoo contain no more than 
a return to the civil expressions of the Nabob; vagjjc 
declarations of good will, couched in a similar style. 
The key to the cipher shows that Wallajah was 
designated by the term fVell^wishcr of mnnhind^ tlje 
English by that of Comers^ the Nizam !)y that 
of Nothingness^ the Mahrattas that of Despicable ; 
and so on. And this is the whole matter of evidence 
which the papers contained. 

To establish still further the dark designs which 
the Govcrnor-Gcncial firmly concluded tlrnt a few 
'hyperbolical cxprcssionsjiad already jirovcd, a list of 
nine witnesses was transmitted to i\Indras, of whom 
the two vakeels, Gholam AU.Kban, and Ali Rera 
Khan, were the chief. A commission consisting of 
two of the most approved servants of the Company, 
IMr. Webbe, the secretary to the hladms government, 

' and Colonel Close, were selected to conduct the inves- 
tigation. Every precaution was taken, such as that 
of preventing communication between tlie wilncsse.*, 
to get from them either the evidence pure, or tlie 
means of detecting its impnnty. 

It was resolved to begin with the two vakeels, wlio 
of course could bt*.sl elucidate tlieir own correspon- 
dence. To form a projier judgment of their tevti- 
mony, several circiim*Jtnnccs ought to he rcinnrl.etl. 
In the first place, they were Orientals; that h, men, 
accustomed, in the v.ie of language toward tlioic on 


i r<rcn, vl»af‘rj, p. H. 
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whom tlieir hopes arid their feai’s dqierided, to regard BOOK VI. 
very little the • connexion between their words and 
the corresponding- - matters of fact, hut chiefly the . isoo- 
Connexion between those words, arid the impression, 
favourable or unfavourable, which -they n'ere likel}’- 
to make on the minds of the great personsj . on whose 
power the interests of the speaker most remarkably 
depended. In the second place,*- it is. impossible to 
eonceive any dependance more, abject, than was, at 
this time, the dependance of the Khans, jGoIain Ali, 
and Ali Keza, upon the English' government/ The 
government, under which they had found, employ- . 
riient,- was totally destroyed.* -Every source of inde- 
pendent subsistence was cut' off -; they lived upori a 
pension which they received from the English.goy.ern- 
ineiit, and which it was only necessary to "withhold 

• to. plunge them into the deepest abysS .. of, human 
misery. ' They had eveiy motive which interest .could 
yield ito ;affirm what would bengi-eeable to the English ‘ 
;gov.ernmeriti They, eotild haive. no iutefeste.d motive 
to speak what would be, agreeable to Tippoo, 'iWalla- 
jah, or Omdut ui'Omrah.. In these circumstances, if 
they had giveh ;a testimony in .eveiy . respect conform - 
able to the wishes of .the -English govern merit, .-what 

- dependedmipon: their ’ affirmation: would have .(been 
. regarded, as .of r little ior ho yalue » by^any iiripartial 
judge. . But an ,as far as . they ;gave la - testimony Jin 
.opposition to those wishes, that-dsV in. opposltioni las 
.'they: triiisthave believed/ to tlieir! own interests,, their 
testimony has: some of the-jstrongest possible , claims 
•upon our helief j / .J): ' / ?;(; // • 

Every thing was done to remove any (obstructioris 
.which might exist in the! minds.of the iwitnessesito the 

• production iof such evidence'.as«iw:as,expected. ^ They 

• were .given .to iimdq-stand .that no- blame would he 
. attached to them,' who only :;acted .under legitimate 

T 2 
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VI. orders, for their 'instrumentality in the i designs of 

! master. And they were assured in the strongest 

1800. language, that any appearance of a design to conceal 
the truth, and they well knew what eastern rulers 
were accustomed to call the truth, would be ilsitcd 
upon them n-ith all the weight of English indig- 
nation. 

Of the two vakeels, Ali Reza was residing at Vclorc, 
Golam Ali at Scringapatam. As least remote, Ali 
Reza was examined first. In him, the examining 
commissioners say, in their report to tlie Goi emor, 
“ we think it necessary to apprize your Lordship 
that we discovered an earnest disposition to develope 
the truth.” Golam Ali they accused of base endea- 
vours at concealment. The evidence of both, taken 
together, tends not to confirm one single suspicion, 
if .any could have been justly derived from the pujicrs, 
hut to remove them, every one. 

They both distinctly and constantly affirmed, that 
the expressions of good will towards Tippoo, made 
use of in their hearing by Wnllnjah or his son, n ere 
never understood by them in any other sense than 
that of vague compliments. All Reza gave testimony 
to another point, u ith regard to which the Persian 
translator, commenting on his evidence, thus declares : 

“ In the report of the Persian translator,” namely, 
the report on the documents, “ it has been observed, 
that the expressions of attachment and devotion, 
ascribed by the vakeels to the Nabob tVallnjali, and 
Omdut ul Omrali, arc prokably much exaggerated ; 
and that little dc[icndancc ought to lie placed ujioa 
'the existence of facts inferred merely from such ex- 
pressions : This conjecture is confirmed by Aii Rera 
Khan, Mho acknowledges they were much exagge- 
rated, and that it was customnrj- M-ith the \nketli to 
heighten the expressions of regard, which fJI from 
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Lord Cornwallis, or" the Nabob Wallajah, : for the BOOK VI. 
purpose of gratifying the Sultaun ; and observed very 
justly that the people of this country constantly ex- jqqq 
aggerate their expressions of regard to an extravagant 
degree.” ^ ■ 

In the reports of the vakeels were, certain expres- 
sions ascribed to the Nabob, complimenting the Sul- 
taun as a pillar of the faith, and admiiing the union 
of mussulmen; certain articles of intelligence which 
lie was described as conveying ; and expedients of 
secrecy which he was described as having em- 
ployed. All this, however, is only the report of 
the vakeels, ' which is acknowledged to be incapable 
of proving any thing, artd whichj as it forged , a 
speech for: Colonel Do veton, would just .as probably 
. forge for the. Nabob and his son. But the circum- 
stances, even if the statement of them is supposed 
to be just, afford no ground for an inference of 
guilt. To call Tippoo a pillar of the Moslem faith, • 
one of the most flattering of all compliments to his 
bigoted mind, was not criminal; nor to speak with 
approbation of the. union of Moslems, . which might 
be> ah exhortation to ' the r Siiltaun; to ;;favouiVr;the 
Nabob, that is, the English, who always represented 
their interests as the same with his. - - ir. 

' The articles of intelligence which he is said to 
have conveyed are exceedingly trifling,; and have at 
any rate the appearance of having been conveyed, for 
a good, not for an evil purpose ; for .the preservation 
• of that: harmony; between Tippoo and the Englishj 
which at that time the English had very earnestly at 
heart. " Having: learned, that suspicions were .caused, 
by some V intercourse wliich appeared to take,, place 
between the Mysore and-- Mahratta, Durbars,;,the 

■.:’.Papei-s, ut supra;: p.'.47. . ‘ ■>; ' 
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gJJ^^^^VI.N^ibob^sentln^.Kis advice, (hat it would bc'bcttcr 

- ‘ i>c shmdd ' desist^ aad suspend his negotiations, at 

iSdo. during the administi'ation of IVIarqnis Com- 

n'allis'. ' 'Again, haring Teamed the existence of n 
French war, and that Pondicherry was about to be 
attacked, the Nabob sent iiis advice to the Sultaun 
to tvitbdraU'" his vakeel from Pondicherry, and to 
intCTttiit 'all cdrresporfdencc with the French. This 
is the* whole if the intelligence, the conveyance of 
which Was construed into overt acts of hostility. 

• A few expressions of U'ant of regard ’for the Eng- 
lish,' mixed in the reports of the vakeel*, hardly 
desei've ' attention ; both because nothing was more 
likdy to he inserted' by the vakeels, they knowing 
nothing mxich 'tnbfc likely* to bb 'agreeable to their 
master; atld because, if the nttachmcnl of the Nabob 
to Ihc'English had'b^cii ever so ctilire, it v.-ns per- 
fectly in character with oriental sincerity, to affect to 
despise and abho:^ them, in order to conciliate a mind 
by which it Was known they wcit? disliked. ' 

* As To tlic ’ nppcftranco of n concern about secrecy, 
it is well known to Ijc n fenturc of the human 
mind' in the state of civilirnlion under which the 
Sultaun and Nabob were educated, and in India to a 
singular degree, to make a great affectation of secrecy 
tm Very trifling Occasions; and, for the puri)o?e of 
impaiiartce; to cover every thing as murli ns po'csihic 
-With a veil of myStwy*. Under the dcfiguntion of 

the offiiir i/du Ktiow of'' soinctliing was men- 
tinned In the lettei's of Tippoo and tlie vakeels; and 
iindTir this mysicrioii** appellation the decjH'st villainy 
was supposed to be couched. On this, after ex- 
hmining their «*itncsscs. the conunisrioners report, 

" We Imic the honour to inform your lyirdship, that 
the expression of ‘ the affair inoicu of* so fre- 
quently repeated in the corrcspoiulciicc, np[xr.ii5 to 
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refer to the subject of a proposed connection by mar- 
riag-e betu'een the families of Tippoo Sultaun and 
the Nabob Wallajah.” ' 

On two occasions, while the vakeels remained at 
Madras, the Nabob made appointments for meeting 
with them secretly. But both of them persisted in 
steadily affirming, as witnesses, that nothing passed 
.beyond general professions of regard. The affectation 
of a wish to conceal from the English the warmth of 
the attachment he professed, might well be one of 
the artifices made use of l}y the Nabob for ei:tracting 
those appearances of regard from the Sultaun, which 
it was at this moment his interest to obtain. In 
exact conformity with this idea, he, made offer, upon 
the departure of the vakeels from Madras, to estab- 
lish a cipher for the purpose of secret communication. 
But so little value did the Sultaun attach to any 
expected communication from the Nabob, that he 
treated this proposal with total neglect ; than v/hich 
a stronger proof can hardly be expected of the inno- 
cence of all the communications which from that 
quarter he had ever received. 

The commissioners say, We examined Gholam 
Ali Meer Suddoor,. the Dew'^an Purniah, and the 
Moonshee Hubbeeb Olla,” that, is, the men above all 
others acquainted wdth the secrets of Tippoo’s govern- 
ment ; “ but as theii\ testimony did not establish any 
fact, we thought it unnecessary to record their evi- 
dence.” ^ t ' . - 

Not only does this evidence afford no proof , of a 
criminal correspondence with Tippoo, ,on the part of 

' Papers, ut supra, p. 36. 

" Ibid. p. 30. The papers from Seringapatam, 'and the examination 
of the witnesses, are in a collection of House of Commons “ Papers 
concerning the late Nabob of the Carnatic, ordered to be printed 21st 
and 23d of .Tune, 1802 j” the rest of the documents are in the volume 
of papers quoted immediately above. 
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Governing Minds in India 

book VI. tlie Nabob ; ,but the total inability' of* the' English to 
produce jurther evidence, ^rith all the records of the 
1800 . ^^lysore government indheir hands, and hll the living 
agents of it within their. absolute power, is a proof 
of the contraiy ; since it is not credible that a criminal 
correspondence should have existed, and riot Imve left 
more traces of itself. i • . 

It is just to bewail the unliappy situation, in whicli 
the minds of Englishmen in India ai*e placed. Acted 
upon by circumstances which* strongly excite them, 
their understandings arc dragged, like tliose of other 
men, towards a conformity \rilh their desires; and 
they are not guarded against the grossest illusions of 
self-deceit by those salutary influences which operate 
upon the human mind in a more favourable situa- 
tion. ‘The people of India among whom they live, 
and upon whom tltc miserable cfrccts ' of their delu- 
sions descend, are not in a situnti^on to expose the 
sophistry by which their rulers .impose upon them- 
selves. They neither dare to* do it, rior does their 
education fit them for doing it, nor do tlicy enjoy n 
press, the instrument with whicli it can be done. 
Their rulers, tlicrcforc, have no motive to set a 
guard upon themselves; and to examine rigidly the 
arguments by which -they justify to tlicmsclves an 
obedience to i their own inclinations. The hum.an 
mind, wlicn thus set free from restraint, is easily 
satisfied with reasons for self-gratification; and the 
understanding waits, an humiile servant, upon the 
aflcctions. Not only arc the Englisli mlcrs in India 
deprived of the sahitarv dread of the senitiniring 
minds, and free jkiiis, of an cnlightenctl pulilic, in 
(he regions where they transact; they will know, 
that distance and other circumstances so completely 
veil the tmtii from Englisli cyo, that, if the can* ' 
will but bear n varnbli, and if tlicy take care to st.'ind 
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with the minister, they have in' England every bookvi. 
thing to hope, and seldom any thing to dre^id, from 
the successful gratification of the passion of acquiring, isoi. 

It is most remarkable^ that of all the Englishmen 
in India, of whose sentiments upon the occasion' we 
have any record, the Governor- General and 'his 
council, the Governor of Fort St. George and his 
council,' the examining commissioners^ and the Per- 
sian translator, the very foremost men in India, not 
one appears to have doubted, that the evidence we 
have examined established undeniably the facts which 
they so eagerly desired to infer* 

The examination of the witnesses was closed, and 
the report of the commissioners drawn up, and signed 
at Seringapatam, on the 18th of May, 1800. It was 
not till the 28th of May, 1801, that any further in- 
structions of the Governor-General were dispatched. 

In this memorable document, addressed to Lord 
Clive, he states one reason of delay, as follows : The 
critical situation of the negotiation depending^ with 
the Nizam appeared to me to render it adviseable to 
postpone the adoption of measures required for the^ 
security of the Carnatic. The successful issue of that 
negotiation appeared likely to facilitate the arrange- 
ments which became indispensably necessary in the 
Carnatic ; while a premature prosecution of these 
arrangements might have impeded, and perhaps frus- 
trated, the successful issue of the negotiation "at 
Hyderabad.” Another reason was, that for some 
time he indulged the hope of being able to employ 
the weight of his own presence, in removing the ob- 
stacles which he expected to oppose the intended 
revolution in Carnatic. When that hope 'Was relin- 
quished, he desu’ed that hlr. Webbe, the chief secre- 
tary to the government at Madras, might join him in 
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BOOK VI. Bengal, to communicate a more minute knowledge 
of circumstances than he could otherwise acquire. 

1801 . . “ The dela}’,” says the Governor-GJencral, "which 

has occurred, has enabled ,me to receive the senti- 
ments of the President of the Board of Commissioners 
for the affairs of India, and of the Secret Committee 
of the Court of Directors, on the subject of the 
correspondence of the late and present Nabob of 
Arcot with Tippoo Snllaun: TIiosc sentiments en- 
tirely accord with your Lordship’s, and with mine, 
on the same subject.” 

He proceeded to declare, that from the cvndencc 
which we have examined, he confidently inferred the 
existence of a criminal correspondence between the 
Nabob and Tippoo ; and that the jneasure which, in 
consequence, he resolved to adopt, was the dethrone- 
ment of the Nabob and the transfer of his sovereignty 
to tlic Company. 

An attempt, however, was still to be made, to 
obtain ati appearance of the Nabob’s consent to his 
own degradation. " I consider it,” says the Govcnior- 
Gcncral, " to l)c c.xtrcmcly desirable, that the Nabob 
should I)c induced to accede to the proposed nrrnngc- 
ment, in the form of a treaty. In order to ohlnin his 
Highness’s acquiescence in tliis mode of adjustment, 
it will he proper for yourLordsliip, after Imving fully 
a])prizcd the Nabob of the nature of the j)roofs which 
we possess ofliis correspondence with TijJpoo Sultaun, 
to offer the inducement of the largest provision to he 
made for his Highness’s personal expenses, and in 
that event I nulhonVc your I/utlshIp to insert in the 
treaty tlie sum of three lacs of pagotlas.” 

The Governor-General had no very sanguine Impo^, 
that the Nal)oh w'ould smooth nil difficulties by re- 
signing the dignity to which he clung. He gave 
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directions therefore on the contraiy supposition, and 
said, “ If the Nabob, Omdut iil Omr^i, by refusing 
to acquiesce in the proposed arrangements, should 
compel the British government, contrary to it's wishes 
and intentions, to exercise its rights and its power to 
their full extent, I- authorize and direct 3’'our Lordship 
to assume the civil and military government of the 
Carnatic.” 

The Governor-General anticipated even another 
contingency. “ It is possible,” says he, “ that in the 
actual state of his Highness’s councils and temper, 
the Nabob may be disposed to appeal to the authority 
of the Honourable the Court of Directors.” Well^ 
and what was his Excellence’s determination .in that 
event ? “ Being already,” said he, “ in possession of 

the sentiments of the Secret Committee, founded on 
Ihe discovery of the Nabob’s faithless conduct, I shall 
consider it to be injudicious and unnecessaiy to admit 
the appeal; and by that admission to enter upon a 
formal trial of his Highness’s criminal conduct.” - 

Now, finally, the case stood, ^therefore, as follon^s. 
In a dispute, in which the Company, or their repre- 
sentatives, the rulers in India, on ' the one hand, and 
the Nabob on the other, were parties, and in which 
a great kingdom was at issue, the first of the parties 
not only resolves upon deciding in its own cause, 
which in the case of disputes about kingdoms can 
seldom be avoided, but, upon a mass of evidence of 
its own providing, evidence altogether pai'tey 
evidence which it examined by itself and for itself, 
and upon- which it put any construction which it 
pleased, did, without admitting the opposite party to 
a hearing, without admitting it to offer a single article 
pf counter evidence, to sift the evidence brought to 
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- ' For the above extracts, see Papers, vol. i. ut supra, p. 42—47- 
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Mature tif th‘c Pleas 

BOOKVI. condemn it, or so much as to make an obsciralion 
_ * ‘ upon that evidence, proceed to form a decision* in its 
1801 , O'™ favour, and to strip the opposite paity of a kinf^- 
dom. It is perfectly ob%ious, that, upon principles of 
judicature such as these, a decision in favour of the 
strongest will seldom be wanting. 

Had the actions of the Xnbob corresponded with 
tlie inference which the English nilers so eagerly 
drew, their conduct would still have imph'cd a most 
extraordinar)’ assumption. The principle of their 
conduct was, that, if an Indian prince did any injury, 
or hut showed that he meditated injiuy, to the Englisli, 
that moment the English were entitled to dethrone 
him, and take his kingdom to* themselves. If the 
Nabob had actually contracted an alliance ofTcnshc 
and defensive with Tippoo, he was not n subject of 
the British government; he was a sovereign prince; 
and the utmost such an action implied was a violation 
of the treaty which subsisted between the English 
and him. But all that is necessarily done by the 
violation on one side of a treaty between sovereign 
states, is only to relieve the party on the otiicr side 
from all the obligations uhich it imposctl; to leave 
the tw'o parlies, in short, in the same situation, in 
which they would Jiavc been, if the treaty had not 
existed. It may happen that, in such a case, it would 
be improper, in the obeying, so much as to moke war 
upon the infringing party. That' would entirely 
depend upon other 'questions, namely, the refusal of 
redress for injuiy*, or of security against ‘indubitable 
danger. ’ But, even when war takes place, and tuo 
princes stand in the relation of active cncmic-J, it in 
not the principle of just and polished nations to pu*h 
the warfare to dethronement ; nor tan it c\cr any 
thing ‘hut the height of injustice to cany hoUiliiics 
iKJvond the line of rcdrc« for indubitable injury, and 
•J 
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security against indubitable danger. How the as- book vi. 
'sumption of the English, in the, case before us, can 
be reconciled with these established principles, it is ,i 801 . 
not difficult to determine. 

As if aware, after all, how little all other pleas 
were qualified to support the measure which he was 
eager to pursue, the Governor-General forgot not his 
standard reason for the dethronement of princes ; 
namely, the badness of their government. He af- 
fii’med, that no other'expedient, -but the dethronement 
of the Nabob of Arcot, and the total transfer to the 
English of the government of Carnatic, afforded any 
chance for that reform, which the impoverishment of 
the country, and the misery of the people, so forcibly 
required. Here, at last, he obtained a ground, on 
which, if the end for which government was instituted, 
and for which it ought to be upheld, is v^orthy of 
being regarded, he might stand with perfect assur- 
ance. Though we may suspect the. servants of the 
Company of some exaggeration, when they describe 
the horrible effects of the Nabob’s, administration, 
there is no doubt that they were deplorable : It is 
' equally certain, that no considerable improvement 
could be introduced, while the powers of civil admi- 
nistration remained at the disposal of the Nabob : 

And, though what the Company had attempted for 
improving the condition of their subjects, where they 
possessed the undivided powers, had hitherto dis- 
played but little either of skill or success, some 
efforts had been nobly intended, and , will doubtless 
be followed by more judicious expedients. Even 
under the bad system of taxation, and the had system 
of judicature- which the English would employ,' the . 
people would immediately suffer less than, under the 
still more defective systems of the Nabob ; and they 
would reap the benefit of all the improvements which 
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BOOKVi.a more enlightened people may he ex|)ected to in- 
CiiAp. 10. On , this ground, we should Imvc dcemctl 

, 1801 . the Company- justified, in proportion as the fedings 
of millions are of more value than the feelings of an 
•individual, in seizing the government of the Carnatic 
long before; and, on the same* principle, we should 
rejoice, that every inch of ground witliin the limits 
of India were subject to their sway. In matters of 
detail, I have more frequently Jmd occasion to blame 
the -Company’s go^'cmment than to praise it ; .and, 
till the business of government is much better under- 
stood, whoever writes history ^nth a view solely to 
thci good of mankind, will have the same thanlJcs*? 
task to perform; yet I believe it will he fouml tljat 
the Company, during the period of their, sovereignty, 
have done more in behalf of their isulyccu, have 
shown more of good-nill towmdsthem, have shown 
less of n selfish attachment to mi«ichicvoiis powers 
lodged in theii* own lmnd% have displayed n more 
generous welcome to schemes of imprn^cinout, and 
are now more willing to adojit improvements-, not 
only Ilian any other sovereign ousting in the same 
period, hiitithan all oilier sovm’igns taken together 
upon the siudacc of the globe. i 

Wben tbe'instruclions for assuming the goveni- 
jnent of Cmnatic ai rived at Madras, tlie Nabob 
Omdut ul Onirah was labouring under an 
which he was not cxpccletl to sunive. In thcM* 
circumstances, the Governor fuiliore to agitate hi< 
mind'with t!ic coniiniiiiication of inlLlIigimee, whidi 
he Vas expected to recoi\e with agony. On an 
occasion, when (he whole family would naturally 
■wi^h to be ns«embled, I lie younger son of the Nabob 
airivcd from 'I'richiuojMiIy with his nltendnnt^, who 
iire not defci'ibed ns In-ing eillicr inoie munerous, or 
bcttei* aimed, Ilian tlKr-c ujio usunlly escorted n pr- 
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son of similar condition. Upon a report to the BOOK vi. 
Governor, that some- of these attendants had been, 
or, had been proposed to be, admitted into the palace i80i. 
of the dying Nabob, the Governor immediately con- 
clnded, that this was for some evil purpose unknown, 
and resolved to anticipate the effects, by, taldng pos- 
session of the palace immediately with an English 
force. Communication was made to the Nabob,' 
with all the delicacy of which the circumstances 
admitted, prevention of confusion at his death being 
the motive assigned ; and the troops took a position 
commanding all tlie entrances into the palace without 
resistance or commotion. The comnianding officer 
was directed “ to exert his vigilance in a particular 
manner, to prevent the removal of treasure from the 
palace, sufficient grounds of belief existing that a 
considerable treasure, a large sum of money, had 
been accumulated by tlieir Highnesses, the late and 
present Nabob.” The English' even yet, were but 
ill cured of their old delusion, that every Tndiari 
prince; was enormously rich. Gf this supposed trea- 
sure we perceive not another trace; ‘ 

'On the 15th of. July, 1801,- the Nabob Gmdut ul 
Oinrah died; Immediately a commission was giveii 
to the two gentlemen, Webbe and Close, to state to 
>the family the crimes which w'^ere charged upon the 
two -Nabobs- deceased, and td' demand,' with 'infor- 
mation that a due provision would be made for ' their 
support j that theif consent should be given .tO the 

destined transfer of the Gariiatic goyeriihieht. * ^ 

^ The business wms urgent, and without permitting 
the lapse of even the day on wdiicH the sovereign had 
expired, the gentlemen repaired to the palace. ’ ' Tiiey 

• 1 Such are the words of the Governor of Fort St. George, in a letter 
1o Lbrd Wellesley, 7th bf July; 1801 j papers) ut supra, p. 65.' 
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BOOK VI. were met by some of the principal persons in the 
service of the late Nabob. They first requested to 
1801. parlicular.arraiigcnient liad been traced 

by Omdut ul Omrab. - Having been informed, that 
‘ a will existed, tliey desired that it might be produced. 

Being informed that, without the ^violation of all 
decorum, the son and heir of the deceased could not 
be called upon to attend to ordinary business, before 
the ceremonies due to his royal father were per- 
formed, they replied that. on ordinal*)’ occasions it 
was the principle of the English to resjicctdhe feel- 
ings of individuals, but, where this i-espect interfercd 
with the business of a great government, the less 
must, in propriety, yield to the greater interest. 
The pei*sonages, who received their commands, retired 
to deliberate; and had not long returned with a 
declaration of submission, when the young Nabob 
was introduced, bearing the will of his father in his 
hand. The will dii*ectc<l, that AU Hoosun, his 
eldest son, should succeed to all his lights, all his 
possessions, and “ the sovereignty of the Carnatic 
and that the Khans, Mohammed Ncjeeb, Salar .Tung, 
and Tuckia Alin, tlie individuals now jnfsent, should 
he regents, to assist the young Nawaub in the affairs 
of government, till his arrival at competent maturity 
of years. 

TIic Nabob retired, and the commissioners de- 
sired, that the rest of the oinvcrsalion sliould he jiri- 
vatc, between the regents and themselves. Tiie pre- 
tended discoveries were described. The follouing 
passage, in tbc report of the commissioners, is me- 
morable : ** Ncjccb Khan expressed the greatest de- 
gree of sur|)rise at this communication ; profcS'Cil 
his entire ignorance of the subject ; and protested 
that it was impossible for the Nabob Omdut ul Oni- 
rah to cherish tlic intentions imputctl to lus High- 
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iiessi Soiiie of tlie- principal documents having been 
produced, Nejeeb K:han asserted, that they contained 
none but 'expressions of civility and compliment ; that 
the- Marquis 'Coranmllis diad; repeatedly enjoined' the 
Nabobs, :M'ahomed . Ali, and Omdiit ul Omrah, to 
cultivate a friendly intercourse with Tippoo Sultaun ; 
that the whole tendency of the correspondence pro- 
duced was directed to that object, in conformity to 
the injunctions of Lord Cornwallis; and' that the 
Nabob J Omdut ul Omrah had recently addressed 
himself to Lord Cornwallis On the; subject of these 
commuriications. The particular ' warmth of the ex- 
pressions used by Omdut ul Omrali, in his letter 
addressed to Gholani Ali Khan on the Mth Mohur- 
ruin, 1-209, having been pointed out to Nejeeb Khan 
—he observed that it was nothing more than an ex- 
,preSsion of civility, which mi^ht ha\m been used on 
any ordinary occasion.” On the cipher,: of which a 
proposal appeared to have been made- to the .Sultan, 
and which proposal- he entirely disregarded, the Khan 
observed, “ that the inoonshee - of the Nabob was 
present,' and^ could be examined with respect to the 
authenticity of the- hand-writing, that the cipher 
might have been conveyed into the archives of Tippoo 
Sultaun by the enemies of Omdut ul Omrah ;” and 
concluded by a most important request, that the 
family 'should; be furnished withThe evidence^ stated: 
to e^tist, , of the supposed crimina.1; intercourse ; have 
an opportunity of offering such explahations-as they 
might ; be , able tb give, and of presenting ■ such cpun- 
ter-proofs as they niight have to ;..wheh,;;''said, 

he, ' “ the : proofs -being cbinpafed j We ; Gqinpany inight 
form;a complete judgment.”, , . ,V : - ; ^ 

A’ more mbderafe proposition, on such an- occasion, 
was certainly never advaUced.,..,;He.,did nof 'so much 
as appeal from the judgment of ah' Opposite party; 

VOL. VI. . u 
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BOOKVI. he , only, requested that party to look first at both 
sides of the question. If the object had been to cx- 
1801. plore the tnith of the accusation, it Would have been 
easy to secure the papers of the late Nabob, in which 
if no marks of a criminal correspondence existed, it 
would not be very probable that it had ever taken 
place. 

■ “ This discourse,” say the commissioners, “ being 
apparently intended to confound the object of our 
deputation” — yes, that object, to be sure, was a very 
different thing — “ we stated to the twoKIians, that the 
British government, being satisfied of the sufilciency 
of its proofs, had no intention of constituting itself 
a judge of the conduct of its ally.” There is here 
one of the most astonishing instances, which the 
annals of the human mind can cxliibit, of that blind- 
ness, which tlie scldsh affections have a tcndenc}' to 
produce, when, unliappUy, power is possessed, and 
all prospect both of shame and of punishment is re- 
moved. Tlie British government had taken evidence 
upon the conduct of its ally, had pronounced a sen- 
tence of condemnation, and was proceeding, with 
impetuosity, to cany its decision into execution, yet 
it would not “ constitute itself a judge of the conduct 
of its ally !" As if one was not n judge, so long ns 
■one abstained from hearing both sides of the question ; 
as if, to all intents and purposes, saving only those 
of justice, it was not easy to be a judge upon very 
different terms ! 

The whole of the conference of this day, it ap- 
pears, was spent, on the part of the Khans, in'* as- 
serting their disbelief of the hostile intercourse with 
Tippoo : and insisting on the reasonableness of their 
entering into the defence of Omdul ul Omrah's con- 
duct in regard to the .scs'cml [loints in which he w.as 
accused.” When the day was far advanced, they 
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were permitted, on their earnest request, td retire BOOK vi. 
for the purpose of making" the necessary preparations 
for the funeral of the deceased Nabob, and a second i 801 . 
interview was appointed for the evening of the follow- 
ing day. * 

At this meeting, the evils of a divided government, 
the abuses wliicli prevailed, and all the other argu- 
ments, which had been so often urged to prevail upon 
the Nabobs to resign tlieir authoiity, n^re stated to 
the regents ; they were assured that no remedy would 
suffice, except- the revolution proposed; atid they 
were asked, whether they were prepared to enter 
into an amicable negotiation for that purpose.’ They* 
remarked, that, “ if the entire government of tlie 
Carnatic should ]je transferred to the hands o£ the 
Company, the station of Nabob of the Carnatic would 
be annihilated.” The answer of the commissioners 
is memorable. It seems to prove, that the English 
in India have so long, and successfully, made use of 
fiction, that they take theii* own fictions for realities. 

The commissioners had the confidence to tell the re- 
gents, “ that the rank and dignity of the Nabob of 
Carnatic could not be injured,” by actual dethrone- 
ment. Nay, what is more, they state, in their re- 
port, that the argument, which they made use of to 
prove it, for they did not leave it without an argu- 
ment, “ was admitted by the Khans to be conclu- 
- sive.” The Khans, notwithstanding, declined giving 
any answer, on a proposition of so much importance^' 
tin they got the benefit of consultation with the dif- 
ferent heads of the family; arid they were- allowed 
till the next day to prepare for a final declaration. 

On this occasion, they began by representing, that 
the whole family, and the ministers of the late Na- 
bob, having been assembled to deliberate, had come 

u 2 
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BOOK VI to certain conductions. All these, persons were con- 
that the British government noiild not insist 

, 1801/ upon the utmost severity of the ternis vvhiclifhad 
been recentl}’ announced; and they had ventured to 
propose a diffeicnt plan, by which, in fheir opinion, 
the security, winch was the professed aim of the 
Company, w ould be completely attained. Their pro- 
position w’as, to giie up the reserved sovereignty 
over the Polygars, and the right of collecting the 
revenues in tlie assigned districts, and along witli 
this to malvc some better regulations in regard to the 
debts. I The commissioner? repeated that “ the pro- 
position* for V csting exclusively in the hands ofilie 
Company -the entire administration of the civil and 
military government of the Carnatic contained the 
basis on « hicli alone the proposed arrangement cotdd 
bo. founded.” After strong expostulation, on both 
sides, the Jvhans declared, ** that they vv^rc prepared 
to give a decided answ cr ; and that the propositions 
which they had ofierc'd, andlof.which they delivered 
n WTittcn statement, contained finally, and uncijui- 
vocally, tlic onl}' terins 'on w Inch they could accede 
to an arrangement* of the aOhirs oC the Cnnmtic by 
negotiation.” < ’ » 

The commissioners resolved to accept of an ulti- 
mate I'cfusal from no lips but those of the Naliol) 
himself. Upon their request, that li 6 should lie intro- 
duced, the Khans manifested considernlile surjirisc ; 
and expostulated against the proposition, on Uic 
ground both of decorum, from the recency of hi< 
father's death, and the immaturity of his judguicnt. 
at rightcen jears of age. It was not," say the 
commissioners “without n verv* long and tethou? 
conversation, tintwc olilnincd from tlic Khaiw the 
appointment of a time for our rccciring.-froni the 
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reputed son of Omdut id Oinrah, his own determina- BOOKVi. 
lion on the proposition communicated to the two 

Kiiaiis.” ' _ - ' ISOJ. 

On the second day, which was the 19th of July, ' 
the projected interview took place. The proposition 
was re-stated, to which the acquiescence of the young 
prince was required ; and the consequences held up 
to his view ; the title of Nabob, with the dignity and 
emoluments of the head of the family, if he complied ; 

-the loss of all these advantages, if he refused. “ He 
.replied, the Khans, being present, that he considered 
•them to have been appointed by his father for the 
purpose of assisting him ; and that the object of his 
own counsels was not separate from that , of the 
Khans.” He was then given to understand that 
Lord Clive, the Governor, required an interviewwith 
him. To this proposition also the Khans manifested 
reluctance, but- they were immediately informed that 
it was altogether useless. During a short absence of 
the Khans, for the purpose of preparing the equipage 
of the prince, the 'ydung • man,” say the commis- 
sioners, with much apparent anxiety in his* manner, 
'whispered'in u low' tone of voice, that ^ he -had been 
deceived t by the '.two IGians. ' Ali Hussain,' accord- 
ingly,’ .proceeded, without frirther communication with 
the two Khans, to the tent of the officer commanding 
the troops at Chepauk, at which place we had the 
honour of a personal interview with yourXordship.” 

The attendants of the Prince, ‘including even the re- 
gents, were ordered to withdraw^ At this meeting, 

-it appears that the prince was even forward "‘to, de- 
clare his disapprobation of the refusal given by the 
Khans to the proposition of his Lordship ; and pro- 
posed that a treaty should be prepared, upon the basis 
..of vesting the entire civil and military government of 
the Carnatic in the hands of the Company ; and 
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BOOKVI. stated, that he wovdd be ready to‘ execute the in- 
strument, with, or without, the consent of the Khans, 
1801. another separate conference, which was appointed, 
for the next day, within the lines of the British 
troops.” 

At that interview, however, Ali Hussain withdrew 
his acquiescence of the former day, 'which he described 
as the sudden and inconsiderate suggestion of the 
moment. He was again conveyed to a tent, to meet 
^^’ith Lord Clive, apart from his attendants and ad- 
wisers. Being informed, thafhis sentiments of yes- 
•terday were understood to he still his real sentiments; 
that his altered declaration might be the oflVpring of 
fear; that he was at present, however, within the 
British lines ; and, if it was nccessaiy', should vrcccivc 
the elTcciual protection of the British power; he said 
.that he acted under no constraint, and that tlic dc* 
termination he had now expressed was that of his 
own deliberate, clear, and nnaltcrable judgment. 
** It was then explained to him,” say the commis- 
sioners, “ that no pains had been omitted, which 
.could worn him of the consequences he was about to 
incur; that tlic duties of humanity townnls him, and 
the duties of attention to the national character of 
the British government, had been satisfied ; that he 
had Iiimscif determined the situation in which he 
would hereafter be placed ; nnd that your Lordslup, 
with concern for himself individually, now npjmzcd 
■him that his future situation would Iw that of a pri- 
vate person, hostile to the British illtc^cst^, and de- 
pendifiit on the bounty of tho Comiiany. — 'I’liis do- 
claration Ali Hussain received with a degree of roin- 
•posurennd confidence, which denoted that he acted 
from no impression of fear ; nnd n smile of coinpln- 

ccncy which npiwarcdon his countenance, tbrougbont 

Jhis dUcussion, denoted an internal satiif.u:tiuti at 
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the line of conduct he was pursuing. Being asked BOOKVI. 
if he wished to make any further observation, lie said 
that he did not; and being also asked whether he jgQj 
had any objection to the introduction of the Khans 
into the tent, he said that he had none ; which being 
accordingly done, he was. directed by your Lordship 
to leave the tent.” ' 

The British rulers had all along reserved to them- , 
selves an expedient against Ali Hussain, to wit, chi- 
canery about his bu-th, and had regularly denomi- 
nated him the reputed son of Omdut ul Omrah ; 
though all that is stated is, that his mother, which, 
according to the mussulman law, is a matter of in- 
difference, was not the principal among the women 
in the zenana ; and though, at last, too, they precluded 
themselves fi’om this pretence, by choosing him- as 
the man with 'vvhom, in preference to all the rest of 
his family, they mshed to negotiate, and at whose v 
hands to accept the grant of the sovereignty. - 
• Negotiation being in this manner closed, on the 
part of Ali HuSsain, the son of Omdiit ul Omrah; 
the Enghsh rulers directed their attention to Azeem 
ul Dowlah, a son of Ameer ul Omrah, who since the 
death of his father had been kept in a state of great 
seclusion and indigence. To make known the inten- 
tion of dealing with him as successor to the Nabob 
might shorten his days. But the English soon found 
an occasion of delivering themselves from this diffi- 
culty. The family resolved to place the son of Om- 
dut ul Omrah on the musnud, to which they held 
him entitled equally by his birth, and by the will of 
his deceased father. The English held it .'necessary 
to prevent that ceremony; for which (purpose the 
troops, already commanding the entrance, took pos- 
session of the palace and placed a guard of honour 
fibout Azeem ul Dowlah. He was not long I^ept ig-( 
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BOOKVi.norant of What was to be done A\ith liira. Tiic for- 
feiture of the government by Omdut ul Omrah; and 
1801^ that satisfaction and securitj'”'as thfeycKpresscd it/ 
whidi the English Tulers “ deemed to bo ndccssar}* td 
the preservation of tlieirintcrcsls in the Carnatic,” 
were explained to him; and he was asked nhether, 
if acknowledged as head and representative 'of the fa4 
mily.^thdse were itcrmfe to which he would submit. 
He »mnde Us .little difficulty-ln expressing Iiis com- 
pliance,^ as the circumstances in Tihich he was placed 
gave reason to expect.* A reflection, howcier,’ sug- 
gests itself, whichp at ‘the time, the English nders 
were probably too full of their object to make. If 
Azeem ul Dowlah had to the inheritance of the ia- 
mily any title whatsoever, beside thearbitrniy will of 
the i English rulers, bis title stood exempt from that 
plea of forfeiture on which the measure of dethrone- 
ment was set up. ‘It was not so much ns pretended 
that his fatlicr, Amcor ul Ommh, had any share in 
tho pretended criminal correspondence of the late and 
preceding Nabob ; and to punish a man for the sins 
of his grandfather, however it may he rcconcilcable 
until some s)*8tcnis of law, unllnot be denied, it is pre- 
sumed, to he.uttcily iricconcilcahlc with tlic essential 
prinaples of justice. iBcsidcs, tliough in a certain 
sense of the word, a prince may forfeit liis crou n to 
his subjects, it was not in tlic relation of siiljcct and 
jirincc, that llie British Company and tlic Nnboli of 
Arc6t stood ; and in \\ hat sense it can lie 'said that 
one prince forfeits his crown to another it would not 
he easy to explain. ' ' 

A treaty was immediately drawn up and signed, 
according to uliicli all llie powers of go\cmtncnt were 

« Tlic Tcpmi from «hxb ihe abofc particulari aiiJ nioijinni if< 
talffi, i» in the volume of jopcfvtp 0—23), on’citJ ly tl.c iU«JC 
Coujt'wni to bcinni<d,51« and 53d of Jtirr, 160!. 
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dcliveredJoverin perpetuity 'to the English,’ and totally, BOOK vi. 
and -foi’i ever renounced 'by the Nabob. Yet siich is 
the ‘memorable liarriionyj between the language which: ] soi,- 
the English rulers desired' to-employji and theactions; 
they' performed, that the, first ' article of the'tiTeafy> 
sthnds in the folloudng. words';: “ The 'Nabob Azeeiit 
ul Dowlah Behauder is hereby formally established •in 
the 1 state: arid 'rank, ririth the 'dignities dependant 
thereon, of his ^ ancestorsj ■ heretofore N abobfe of ; tlie 
Carnatic;' and the possession thereof iS: hereby: gua-' 
ranteed by the Horiourable East India Company to 
Ills said Highness Azeem ul Dowlah Behauder,- who 
' has accordingly succeeded to the subahdarry of the 
territories of Arcoi” ’ - .i i i 1 ■ : 

5: As a provision for the new. Nabob, dricludmg- the 
maintenance of the female establishriierit, or iJMhal, of 
his fatheiV one fifth part of the -net revenues' of •.the” 
Carnatic were pledged. ’ .The Company engaged to 
make a suitable maintenance for the rest of the family, 
and took upon itself the whole of the debts 'of the_pre- 
ceding Nabobs;*. ' ' i : ^ • ' : ’ . 

Against this revolution there was transmitted: to 
thediome authorities a remonstrance in^ the name Of 


the regents. . ' A letter,' as - from the rejected. 'Nabobs 
^setting forth j in vehement Jand pathetic language,' the 


proceedings which had taken place, and the cruel effects 
as regarded himself, with ^which they were attended, 
was transmitted to two gentlemen in England; of the 
nariies of Hall arid Johnstone, who acted there as agent S 
of the deceased ’Nabob. ' The rest of the family con- 
tinued to Verit their indignation, in acts of disrespect 
to the new Nabob, 'and in such other .deinoristrar 


tibris as they dared to risk. The displays- of their dis^j 
satisfaction Were suMcieritly active , aftd: manifest to 
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' Piacccdiiigs Tctatke to 

^o^KW.give not only displeasure, butsomo degree of disturb- 

- ‘■>°ce to the government. In due time, the approba- 

JSOI. tion of the Honourable the Court of Directors, 
a favour as often as acquisitions U'erc made, not 
often denied, arrived in proper form. “ We have 
been induced,” said their Secret Committee, “ to 
postpone expressing our opinion on the late important 
transactions in the Carnatic, from a desire to be pre- 
viously furnished with'every information whicli could 
bear in any material degree upon the question ; and 
n-e have accordingly waited with impatience for a 
review of the circumstances which led to the late 
arrangement in the Carnatic, which the Governor- 
General, in his letter of the S8th of September, 1801, 
to the §eci-et Committee, acquainted us he was then 
preparing, and wluch he proposed to fonvartl by the 
Momington packet.” The Momington packet ar- 
rived, and the promised review was not received. It 
never was sent. The Directors accordingly were 
compelled to approve .without it. “ Wo do not,” they 
say, “ feel ourselves called upon to enter into a detail 
of the circumst.anccs connected with this case : or to 
state at length the rc.asoningu])on those circumstana's 
which has led to the' conclusion wo have come to, . 
after the fullest and most deliberate consiilcralion. 
It is enough to state to you, that we arc fully jirejiarcd 
upon the facts, as at present before us, to np]irovc and 
confmn the tre.aty in question ; and we arc of opinion, 
that, acting under the inslnictions of the Governor- 
General, you stand fully justificrl, upon the evidence, 
written as well as oral, on which you iirocecdcd. in 
deeming the rights of the family, of JInhomed All, as 
existing under former treaties, to have been u holly 
forfeited by the systenmtie perfidy and treachery of 
the laic Hnbobs of the Carnatic, IVallajali, ami Oai- 
diitfurOmrab, in breath of their solemn (rcatiei"ilh 
7 
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the Company. The claims of the family having been book vi. 
thus forfeited, and. right having accrued to the Com- 
l^any of making provision, at their discretion, for the isoi. 
future safety of the Carnatic, we are further of opi- 
nion that the nature of the security which has been 
prodded by the treaty, for the defence and preserva- 
tion of our interests in that quarter, is of a satisfactory 
description.”^ 

One expression alone, in this quotation, appears, 
on the present occasion, to require any comment. 

The Directors say, that the Nabob JMahomed Ali 
■forfeited the rights which he enjoyed “ under treaties 
with the- Company.” But surely his right to the 
throne of the Carnatic was not created, by any treaty 
•with the Company. It Had, for a long series of years, ’ 

•been acknowledged, and proclaimed by the English, 
as resting on a very different: foundation.. At the 
commencement of their political and militiary opera- 
rtons in the Carnatic, the right of Mahomed Ali by 
inheritahee, to the musnud of his ancestors, was the 
grand plea which they made use of against the French ; 

'and a zeal for the rights of the lawful Prince, was one 
of the colours with which, they were most anxious to 
adorn their conduct. If, by the violation of a .treaty, 
an hereditaiy- sovereign incurs tJie forfeiture- of his 
sovereignty, how would the case stand, not to; speak 
of other sovereigns, • \yith the East India Company 
itself? At a previous epoch, the Dhectors themselves 
had vehemently declared,' that the treaty was violated ; 
namely, by the r assignments which the Nabob had 
granted . on the districts ;set apart for securing the 
subsidy; . All the rights, therefore, which a violation 

> Letter fro'm the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, dated 
29th of September, 18,02, to the Governor in Council of Fort St. 

George; papers, ut supra, i. 1-53; ^ ‘ > • : 
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-BOOKVI. of the treaty 'could forfeit, were of course forreited, 
Chap. io.> occasion. Yet the Directors by no means 

1802 , pretended that they had a right to dethrone the Nn- 
hob on that occasion.* • , 

, 111 the detter of AU Hussain to tlie agents of* Uic 
family in England, “Beinginformed,” he Says,’ on 
the 29 th, that n public notification 1 liad been made 
through the different streets of IMadrnsj that the 
^Ameer’s son would be placed on the musnud on 'the 
Slst instant, under the inlluDncc of < government, I 
immediately addressed the Governor with the adviefc 
of the regents, on the suggested measure, nnd pro- 
posed to accept the terms' which had been at first 
offered ; a measure which my mind revolted at, but 
which .seemed to be demanded .by the trying exigen- 
cies of the moment : nnd I felt confident within my- 
self, that, if my offer had been accepted, the liberality 
of the British nation would JiaVc never held me bound, 
by conditions which had been 'so compulsorily irtiposCd 
on' me; or would have abiclioratcd n situation, that 
liad been produced by means, which neither h6nour, 
ilor justice could bear to contdmplatc. iMy address 
w'as wholly nnd totally disrdgairdcd.^ - . ’ * j ‘ 

Of this offer no mention whatsocA'cr appears in the 
correspondence of the Company’s servants u itii their 
employers. ' . ’ , 

On tlic 6th of April, 1802, the deposed Nnwaub 
died.' He svas 'residing 'in the npartmerits of the 
Sultana Nissn BCgiitn, his.’patcmal aunt, 'whcn'llib 
malady, supposed n dysciitcr)', licgan ; nnd, in display 
of the resentments of the family, his situation was 
concealed from the English government, nnd the 
medical assistance of the English rcfusctl, till the case 

Viiciopn. 

= utjttprs, ordered lo toprlnltd 2lit and TSJ of Jitne, 
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Possessio7i of Pondicherry resumed. 

was desperate. Nearly at the same time, diei Ameer bookvi. 
Sing, the depcrsed Rajah of Tanjore/ . 

Pondicherry having been restored , to the French, isog. ' 
agreeably to the treaty of Amiens, Bonaparte alarmed 
the English, by sending out a great list of military 
ojficers ; seven generals, -atid ' a proportional number 
in the inferior ranks, with 1,400 regular troops, and 
100,000/. in specie. The speedy renewal of the war 
gave them relief from their.fears. Possession of Pon- 
dicherry was- resumed by the English inT803; but 
the French Admiral, Linois, had intelligence -suffi- 
ciently prompt, to enable him to^ escape with the 
■fleet;^ ■ ' ' ■ ’ ■ ; ■ ■■ ■ '• 1 '■ 

> ;Papers,ait,supra, 5. g5,.gG,.]45, 146., , ■ ; ' , 

^ •Papers, ordered to be priiited in 1806, No. 25, p. Ig2. 
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Txco sets of Princes, connected xoith the English ; 
one, sohom they made resign both the vtiUtary, 
and the chit pencers of their goveriiine/it ; ano- 
ther, rohom they made resigti only the militai y 
powers — EndeavourtomahetliePeshroaresign the 
militai y part of his government — Negotiations 
for that purpose from 1798 to 1802 — Negotia- 
tions with Dowlut Roto Seindia for a similar pur- 
pose — The dependance of all the Mahratta states 
e.ipectcd as the effect of the resignation to the 
English of the military power of any one of 
them — Negotiation with Seindia ineffectual — 
JPar between Seindia and Hollar — 7'hc Peshwa 
driven from Poona — For the sale of being re- 
stored by English arms, the Peshwa consents to 
the resignation of his military power — A treaty 
for that purpose signed at Basscin — The Gover- 
nor-General cwpects, that the other Mahratta 
states will not dare to ijuarrel with the English 
on account of the treaty of Basscin — Seindia 
assembles his troops, and marches to the vicinity 
of Boorhanporc — Persevering attempts to male 
Seindia execute a treaty similar to that of Bn<- 
sein — The Pcslrxa rcstoied — Probability of a 
war with the Mahratta 1‘rinccs on account of 
the treaty of Basscin — Junction of the armies of 
Seindia and the Rajah of Berar — Seindia and 
the Rajah required by the English to quitdhelr 
pi eseni menacing position, and replace their armies 
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llelations with, the Princes of India. 

■ at their usual stations — Scbidia and the Rajah 
e^'ading compliance, the English regard them as 
enemies — Arguments by which the Gomrnor- 
General endeavoured to prove that the line of 
policy which led to this crisis was good — Investi- 
gation of those arguments. 

The relations, which the British government endea- book^^. 
voured to establish with the Princes of India, -were 
different in different circumstances. They with 
whom theii’ connection was the most intimate, the' 

Nabob of Carnatic, the Bajah of Tanjore, the Nabob 
of Oude, formed one class. Another was formed by 
those who stood in the circumstances of the Nizam, 
of the Peshwa, and other Mahratta powers. 

From the Princes of the first class, it had lately 
been the object of the British government to take 
away not only the military, but likewise the civil 
power, in the countries to which their titles respec- 
tively extended ; and, leaving them the name of sove- 
reign, to make them simply pensioners of state. With 
the rest, this object had been completely attained : 

With the Nabob of Oude, it was found expedient to 
make something of a compromise. A sort of dele- 
gated administration, which, however, he bound him- 
self to carry on according to the pleasure of the dele- 
. gator, was left to him in civil affairs, in a portion, not 
much more than a third, of his former dominions. 

To this point the pretensions of the British govern- 
ment had advanced 'by degrees. , At first they were 
neither very high, nor very definite. The English, 
for their own security, found it necessary to aid the 
Princes in defending themselves ; and the Princes 
agreed to re-imburse the English for the expenses 
which they incurred. 

- The powers of government, that is, in India, the 
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BOOK VL powers of the sovereign,-niay he.lookcd upon nS dr- 
* vided (in India they tirc\vcry conspicuously divided) 
1802. into two portions ; the one, the militaiy power; the 
otheivthe cLvil power; the one consisting in authority 
ov'er the military force ; the other 'in the administra- 
tion of what is called the civil or non-military affairs 
of the state, the collection of the revenue, judicature, 
and police. 

' Tliq English arrived at the first remarkable stage, 
when they made the Princes, with uhom they weit; 
most nearly connected, strip themselves of tlicir mili- 
tary power, to place it in the hands of the English. 
At tills stage affairs remained during a considerable 
number of years. The sovereigns, placed in these 
circumstances, held tlicir ciril poner in a state of ah- 
solute dcpcndance. Wlicn the civil pon cr, also, was 
taken away from tlicro, nothing of so\crcign remained; 
but the name. They were in the situation of the 
Eajali of Sattarali, only in the hands of a people, to 
wljom it was agreeable to treat tJicm uith more in- 
dulgence. 

3Vith the Princes Of the second class, the object at 
which the British government had begun to aim, was, 
to make cacli of tlicm icrign the military part of In'! 
potrer to the lit resficct to ilio Nirom, 

laisinoss had been effectually accomjdishcd by the 
treaty of 1800^, when he agreed to receive the suh- 
sidiar}' force^of the Englirii, and alienated a great 
proportion of his dominions to defray its cx|>cnse. 
TJic eagerness uitli which Lord 'Wellesley endea- 
voured to establish the same relations with t)ie prin- 
dpal Mahratta states, he himself informs us, \\ ns ex- 
treme. 

It had suited llic English, in tlicir tranvactions 
with the Mahratta people, to suppose in llie cliicf- 
tnin, called the Peslnva, a species of sovereign nutlio- 
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iity, over the rest of the Mahratta potentates; an BOOK vi. 
authority, which it was abundantly evident that he 
did not exercise^ and to which it was equally evident 1802. 
that the rest of the Princes paid no, respect. In the 
spirit of this policy, it was the wish of Lord Wei- _ 
lesley to induce the Peshwa, in preference to all the 
rest of the 'Mahratta chiefs, to consign the defence 
of his government and dominions to a British 'force, 
and to alienate a part of those dominions for the 
maintenance of that force ; an arrangement which 
that Governor denominates, “ an intimate alliance, 
founded upon principles which should render -the 
British influence and military force the main support 
of that power.” ^ 

In 1798, ^'hen the Nizam consented to transfer 
the military powers of government within his domi- 
,nions to the' English, a similar proposal of ‘‘ general 
defensive alliance, and mutual guarantee,” " as it is 
called by Lord Wellesle}', was- strongly pressed upon 
the Peshwa. The' moment was conceived to be 
favourable. The authority of Baajy Rao,” says 
the Governor-General, “ was then reduced to a state 
of extreme weakness by the imbecility of his coun- 
sels,,by the instability and treachery of his disposition, 
and by the prevalence of internal discord ; and in that 
crisis, . his . government was menaced- with ■ destriic- 
, tion, by , the overbearing power of Scindia. It; was 
evident that the Peshwa could not expect to be 
relieved from the , oppressive control of Scindia,- and 
to be restored , to a due degree of : authority; within 
his own dominions, by any other- means than by the 

1 Governor-Generars f^arrative of the late Transactions In the Mah- 

ratta empire; East India Papers, uVIahratta War, 1803 , ordered to, be 
printed oth ancl 22d. of Jhne,-i 804 ,’ -prsot. ■ . ■ V - 

2 Ibid. ■ ' 

VOL. -Vl! 
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BOOKVLaid of the British pon’cr” * The Gorcrnor-Gcncral 
infonns iiSj that Bajee Rao did even apply to him 
1802 . assistance. But when lie was made to under- 
stand, that it would he granted only on the condition 
of permanently confiding his defence to a Britisli 
force ; that is, of transferring his militaiy power to 
the hands of the English, lie deliberately,” says 
the Govcmor-Gcncral, " preferred a situation of de- 
gradation and danger, with nominal independence, 
to a more intimate connection with tlic British power ; 
which,” adds the Govcmor-Gcncral, siifiicicntly dis- 
closing his views, "could not ho formed on principles 
calculated to secure to the Pesliwa tlic constant pro- 
tection of our arms, without, nt the same time, 
establishing our ascendanx:)’ in the Mahratta empire.” ® 
The length of time, during which the Peshwa amused 
the Govcmor-Gcneral, is thus commented upon by 
that disappointed ruler: " Subsequent events justify 
a conclusion, that tlio long nnd^ systematic course of 
deceitful policy, pursued by the Peshna on this occa- 
* sion, was not less the result of n determined spirit of 
hostility, than of his characteristic jealousy and irre- 
solution.”® 

Tlie prospect of the war lictwccn the British jiowcr 
and Tippoo SuUaun inspired not the Peshwa, we 
arc nssuml by the Govcmor-Gcncral, with any of 
the sentiments of a generous nlly; hut turned hi? 
attention solely to the advantages which tlic ciisis 
presented “ to the faithless and sonlid policy of that 
Prince;” who not only, " by n course of studied and 
systematic deceit, avoided all active interference in 

• Cottmor-Gcnfral'* !n*troetioui to the Tolt’cnt si I’oons. •Jilot 
23^ of JonfrlEOV, trammltlfd in fiom Uic Corcrtinf-G<rn?nl 

lo tlic ?ccTfl Co'nmittcc, Sltli of Peccnibcf, 1602 , and tretWrJ 
ilie 9ih of May, 1603. Ib'J. p. Si. 


> ibi'j. 
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tlic contest, but actually maintained an amicable BOOK vi. 
intercourse witli the. enemy.” ^ Cjiaimi. 

Tlie Governor-General even • makes profession of 
liaving’ been duped by the Pesinva. ‘‘ Plis Excel- 
lency,” says he, speaking of himself in the tliird 
person, a novelty which tliis Governor-General in- 
troduced, and of wliicli, in the end, the Directors 
complained, “ in a letter addressed to the Honourable 
the Court of Directors, under date the 20th of March, 

1799, expressed his conviction, that the disposition 
of the Court of Poonah, continued perfectly favourable 
to the British interests; and that want of power 
would be the sole cause of .its .inaction, in the event 
of a war with Tippoo Sultaun.” The course of the 
war, however, he says, suggested doubts ; and at the 
termination of it they were confirmed, “by the cor- 
respondence between Tippoo Sultaun and his agents 
at Poonah, and by letters from Nana Furnavese, 
and other hlahratta chieftains, to Tippoo Sultaun, 
which were discovered among the records of Serin- 
gapatam. The combined evidence of those docu- 
ments, and of the Peshwa’s conduct during the war, 
affords unequivocal proofs of the hostility of his dis- 
position towards the British power; and justifies a 
conclusion, that, if fortune had appeared to favour 
the enemy, the Peshwa would openly have espoused 


his cause.” " 

. Here was the conduct most exactly, which had 
been ascribed to the Nabob of Arcot, and by which' 
that prince was declared to have forfeited his throne. 
The Nabob of Arcot and the Peshwa were both 
princes, connected, by treaty, in .alliance with the 
British, power. Both were accused of violating the ob- 
ligations of that treaty, by corresponding with Tippoo 


5 Letters, ut supra, p. 34. 
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Disappointment and Complaints 

Bociv VI. Sultaun. We have seen the treatment hcstou ed upon 
the one ; it remains to contrast with it, that which 
1802. bestowed upon the other, of the two ofienders. 

“ Although,” says the Governor-General, “ the 
faithless conduct of the Peshwa Hot only deprived 
him of all title to participate in the advantages of the 
w'ar, but exposed him to tlic just resentment of tlic 
allies, the Governor-General determined to refrain 
from any measures of a vindictive nature: and to 
adopt the more liberal policy — of conciliating tlie 
Pcsliwa’s interests — and of providing for the security 
of the allies, and for the general tranquillity of India — 
by repeating his invitation to the Peshwa to accede 
to the proposal of general defensive aljiarjce and 
mutual guarantee; which his Excellency had before 
unsuccessfully oficredto the Peshwa’s acceptance,*** 
Such was the diflcrcncc of treatment intended for 
the Peshwa. 'l^lie following w'as the rcsiilt. “At 
the 'dose of the war in 1799,” says the Governor- 
General, “ the propositions for Kjc conchision of de- 
fensive and subsidiary engagements with the Pcsliwa 
were renewcti ; \uidcr circnmstanccs of peculiar ad- 
vantage to the latter; v.-ho, by acceding to ihosc^ 
propositions, would not only linve been cmnnd])atcd 
from the ojiprcssive control of Scindia, and have been 
reinstated in the due exercise of his authority — Init 
would have Itecn admitted to a participation in the 
compicrcd Icmtor}' of My.«:orc. 

“ Hut, after a vexatious and illusory-discussion of 
the propositions during a i>criod of several months, 
the ncgolinlion was closed, by the Pc.’»hwn’s rojeclion 
of ttie conditions of defensive alliance, under any 
admis'-iblc nu>difiration.of them, 

•• Tlie draimstnnccs of that negotiation afford the 


> Leiur, ut RiJ. p. 3 1 . 
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of the Governor-General. 

strongest reason to believe, that the Pesbwa' never BOOK vi. 
seriously intended to enter into any engagements, on 
the basis of those propositions; and that he had no 1302 . 
other intention, from the commencement of the 
negociation, than, to avoid the consequences of an 
unqualified refusal to treat ; to deceive the public, 
and the Governor-General, by the ajjpcarances of a 
disposition to concur in the A'iews of the British/ 
government for the tranquillity of India; and to 
deter Scindia from the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, by persuading that chieftain, that the Peshva 
had it in his power, and in his contemplation, to 
avail himself of the jirotcction of the British arms.” ^ 

. . Nor were these tlie onl)’ occasions on which the 
Peshwa had been importuned on the "same subject. 

“ Tlie negotiations,” continues the same high reporter, 
which followed the renewal of the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s propositions, in the month of April, 1800, were 
conducted, on the part of the Peshwa, in the same 
spirit of temporizing policy, and studied evasion, 
which characterized his conduct in eveiy previous 
discussion. His long and degrading subjection to 
the power of Scindia ; his repeated experience of 
the perfidy and violence of that unprincipled chief- 
tain ; the internal distraction which prevailed in his 
government ; and the consciousness of his inability to 
relieve himself from the pressure of his accumulated 
difficulties, and to secure the efficient exercise of his 
authority; were insufficient to subdue the emotions 
of his jealous fears, /and to induce him to rely,- with 
confidence, on the . protection of that state, which 
alone possessed the power and the- will to extricate 
him from his embarrassments, and to place him in a 
situation of comparative dignity and security. Those 


* Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p. 3,4. 
) ’ ' ' 
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BOOK VI. negotiations were closed in the montli of September, 
1800, when various unprecedented acts of violence 
1802 . extortion, on the part of Scindia, hadnggiavatcd 
the pressure of the Peshwa, and virtually annihilntctl 
his authority — ^hy the Peshwa’s absolute rejection of 
the principal articles of the Govcmor-Gcncral’s pro- 
position. 

" And he may be considered to have rejected those 
propositions again, by liis refusal to become a party 
in the treaty of general defensive alliance, concluded 
Ti*ith the Nizam in October, 1800, which was ten- 
dered to his acceptance.” ‘ 

But the complaints of the Governor-General arc 
not confined to the arts by which the Peshwa en- 
deavoured to preserve tlic advantage of appearing to 
enjoy llic friendship of the British government, and 
at the same time to avoid the transference nnd loss 
of his miHtar}* power. ** While these several nego- 
tiations were depending” says the same great inform- 
ant, " (he Peshwa was at different times employed 
in carrying on intrigues at the court of Hyderabad, 
to cfTcct the dissolution of the alliance lietu'ccn the 
Company nnd the Nizam, nnd to engage his lligh- 
jicss to unite with the jNTnhrnttas at any futuro fn- 
Youralilc opporlunUyf fvr the std/version of the Drhish 
power,” ’ 

Towards the end of the year 1801, the Peshwa , 
came fonvnrd with a propos.nl “ for subsidizing a 
Iioiiy of BritMi troops.” To tin's, ncconling to the 
Governor-General, lie was ” influenced, either by 
views and intentions stiniKir to those u hich regulated 
his conduct during the negotiations of 1799 and 
1800; or, if mijcci'c in his prni>o<nl, by the hope of 
obtaining Ibc aid of the British fur the re-catnhlidi- 


* Lctur, III ItitJ. 35. 
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incnt and security of his authority, without hazarding book vi. 
(lie introduction of that degree of control and as- 
ccndancy, wliicli,” says the Governor-General, “ it 1802* 
must be our interest to establish in the Mahratta 
slate, and which it is liis object to avoid.” ^ 

“ Tlic Peshwa,” continues the Governor-General, 

“ is aware, tliat the pcmianent establislnnent of a 
Britisli force, in the vicinity of Poonah, would imme- 
diately place him, in some degree, in a state of 
depcndancc upon the Britisli j)ower. And, tliere- 
- foi'c, he has stijiulated, tliat the subsidiary force 
shall be retained within the Company’s dominions 
at all times, except when he shall require its actual 
services.” " For the cliarges of the troops, the Peshwa 
proposed to assign a territory, in a part of the Mah- 
ratta country, over which he liad only a nominal 
authority, and “ the cession of which,” says... the 
Governor-General, “ would not in an}' degree con- 
tribute to render tlic Peshwa dependant on the sup- 
port of the British power.” ^ Because this arrange- 
ment would be extremely advantageous to the Peshwaj 
without yielding correspondent advantages to the 
. British government, it was the opinion of the Gover- 
nor-General, that it ought to be rejected. But he was 
of opinion, that rather than not get a British force 
subsidized, as he termed it, by the Peshwa ; that is, 
placed in the service, and at the expense of that 
prince, it was adviseable to consent to his proposi- 
tion with regard to the station of the troops, provided 
he 'would make an acceptable provision in land, or 
even in money, for their maintenance. The Governor- 
General reasoned thus : “ The .measure of subsidizing , 
a British force, even under the limitations which the 
Peshwa has annexed to that proposal, must imme- 


* Letter, ut supra. Ibid. p'. 35. 
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EOOKvr. dmtcly place him, in some dcjjrcc, in a «5tatc of dc- 
Ciur n. upon the British poucr; presided tliat 

IS02. measure be uncomlnneil with any otlier arrangement, 
calculated to defeat its operation. The dependanee 
of a state, in any de^c, upon the power of another, 
naturally tcnd> to pioinotc a sense of security, de- 
ns ed from tfie sujjport of a foicign possci ; produces 
a relaxation of sigilance and caution; and the opera- 
tion of natural cau'^cs, in augmenting the dejjciulancc 
of the Pcsliss a on the Brilisli pow cr, niulcr the opera- 
tion of the proposed engagements, ssould he accele- 
rated by the cficct which those engagements ssould 
• prodttcc, of detaching the state of I’oonah from the 
other memhers of the iMnliralta empire ” * 

AVIicn the Goscrnor.Gcnoral,” these arc l>is ossn 
ssords, “ notssithstanding hisficqtient disappointments 
in the accomplishment of his salutary siews, dctcr- 
inliicd, in June, 1802. to rcncss* hU negollntions for 
the conclusion of an improved .system of alliance with 
the court of Poonah ; the inca'a'^ed distraction in the 
IMnhrntln state, the rchclHon of Jc^sslmt Rno Ilolknr, 
and Ins succe>scs against the combinwl farces o( the 
Pcsliss a and Scindin, appeared to constitute a crisis of 
nfiiiirs, fasournhlc to the «iiccc>sof tlie propo*ed nego- 
tiation at Poonnli. In the course of the di^cus■>io^s 
vsliitlt ensued, the Pc'^lissn in mifested a dc^ilc to cou- 
tract dcfeiisisc engagements with tlic Ilonnumhlo 
Coiniiany, uiulcr circumstances of more nppaix'fit so- 
Jieitude, than had marked his conduct nt any former 
iKca'ion. The* Pediwn, hosscser, ixmlinutd to ssith- 
hold hi^ conviit to nm mlnu'dlilc motlificalions of 
the (iostmor-ficmralh projK^itioU'', until Jeswimt 
lino Ilolkar, at the head of n formidable arms', nc- 
tu.dls arristd in the vicinity of Poonnh.**’ 

» t^i rr, VI ut'n.U * p ^7• 
t OmfT'-o' <»enmt'tN«riijtf, lltl p.30> 
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of llic Mahratia Slaics. 

Tlic crisis to wliicli tlie Maliratla affairs were then BOOKVI. 
approacliing. was preceded and produced b}" the foh 
lowing- circumstances. . ' 1803. 

iSIidhar Bao IIolkaY, one of the leaders in the 
army of the first Pcshwa. was instriiincnfal in piisli- 
ing- tlic conquests of the hlahratlas towards the north ; 
and, according to the usual policy of tlie Mahratta 
govei'inncnt, received a portion of territoiy, in tlie 
province of jllalwa, for the support of his troops- 
This liappcncd al)Out the 3'car ITSfi; and laid tlie 
foundation of the sovereignty of the Holkar family ; 
for. as the po'i'cr of tlic jirimary government declined-, 
that of tlie principal viceroys, according to custom, 
became independent ; and, although the mcmoiy of 
their primitive connexion until the Peshwa was not 
yet obliterated, they not only acted as his equals, but 
frequently as his masters ; and on no occasion, except 
when it suited their interest, allowed their will to he 
governed by his. JMulhar Piao Holkar died in the 
year 1766. He was succeeded by liis nephew Tiic^ 
ajee Holkar. This Prince reigned till the year 1797. 

I-Ie left four sons, Cashee Pvao, Mulhar llao, Eithojee 
Holkar, and .Teswimt Kao Holkar ; the two former 
alone by the udfc, or principal female in his haram. 

Cashee Kao succeeded Tuckajee, as the eldest son by 
his wife, A dispute, liowever, soon arose between 
Cashee Kao and his brother IMulhar Kao, who claimed 
an equal share of the inheritance ; and they both re- 
paired to Poonah, for the purpose of settling their 
disputes by the intervention of the Peshwa. 

Dowlut Rao Scindia exercised at that time a de- 
spotic authority over the Peshwa ; and regarded the 
occasion as highly favourable for adding the posses- 
sions of the Holkar family to his own. Having made 
his terms with Cashee Rao, who is said to have re- 
nounced a claim of sixty, and paid a sum of six lacs 
of rupees, he surprised and slaughtered MuIIiar Rao, 
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BOOK^^.^nth all Ills attendants, at Poonali, in the month of 

CiiAF. 11 . 1797. The wife of Mvilhar Rao, left. 

1802. in a state of pregnancy, produced a son, who was 
named Khundch Ra‘o. Scindia possessed himself of 
the person of the infant ; retained Cashce Rao in a 
state of dependance; and proposed to govern the 
Holkar dominions in his name. The two brothers 
Eitliojec and Jcswiint Rao had attached themselves 
to the cause of IMulhar Rao, and ncre both at Poonah 
at the time of his murder. Eithojee fled to IColaiioor, 
where he was taken, in the commission of hostilities ; 
sent to Poonah ; and deprived of his life, Jeswunt 
Rao made his escape to Nngpoor; and was protected 
for some time; hut the instigations of Scindia at last 
prevailed, and the Rajah placed liiin in confinement, 
lie contrived to cficcl his escape, and fled to iMchys- 
scr, on the Ncrbiiddah. Scindia, at that time deeply 
engaged in his schemes for securing the ascendancy 
at Poonah, had not leisure to pursue the fugitive witli 
vigour and expedition, and probably thought his re- 
sources too contemptible to excite any apprehension. 
This remissness enabled .leswunt Rao, to avail hiin- 
scir of the means nhich so jdcntifully exist in IiuHn, 
of collecting an nnuy of nihenturcrs, by tlic prospect 
of plunder. It \\ns not till tbc year 1801, (hat ^’in- 
dia really became nianned at tlic progress of Jesuimt 
Rao. lie then licgan to collect an army on the Xcr- 
huddah, ami orderet! the chiefs in Ins dc|H.'ndance to 
Join him i^ith the smallest possible delay. On the 
I Itli of Octoljcr, IBOI, n general engagement took 
place lK*tu ecn the nnnics of the two cliciftnins, in the 
ncighhourliowl of Indore, the capital of the llolkift* 
r.niiily. 1 lolkar \\ as completely vanquidied, ami flttl 
with the lo>^ of liiv artillcr)’ and baggngo.‘ 


* IVt Uide (Uft’aihrt, of l!»o ditpOo L^ivtrcn Scitv’j Ifolijf, 
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'projwscd with Scindia. 

In this situation of affairs, a favourable opportunity BOOK VT. 
appeared to the Governor-General to present itself, 
of extending his favourite plan for engrossing tlie jgQ 2 
military power of the princes in India, or (as he him- 
self chose rather to name it) “ the system of general 
defensive alliance and guarantee.” Colonel Collins, 
who had acted for some time iis resident at Fiitty 
Gliur, was, in the month of December, 1801, directed 
to repair to the camp of Dowlut Rao Scindia. And 
in the instructions of the Governor-General to that 
ofiiccr, dated the 15th of January, 1802, are the fol- 
lowing words : “ The events which have lately oc- 
curred in Hindostan, and the actual situation of the 
affairs of Dowlut Rao Scindia*, appear to Ins Excel- 
lenc}’ to afford a more favourable opportunity, than 
any whicli lias hitherto offered, of jicrsuading that 
chieftain to liecome a party, in the proposed system of 
defensive alliance and reciprocal guarantee, under the 
provisions of the ticaty concluded with his Highness 
the Nizam, on the 12th of October, 1800,” . , 

The next paragraph of this official paper is impor- 
tant, as exhibiting the views of the Governor-Ge* 
neral, with regard to the effect which this defensive 
alliance, with any one of the Mahratta powers, would 
have upon all the rest. According to him, it would 
produce one of two effects. Either it would compel 
them to give up their military power, in imitation of - 
the state which had submitted to that stipulation ; or, 
it would place them “ in a dependent and subordi- 
nate condition,” — a condition in which all their 
ambitious views, and aggressive designs, would be con- 
troled.” It may reasonably,” says the Governor- 
General, be expectfed, that the success of a nego- 
tiation, for that purpose, with Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
will materially promote the complete accomplishment 
of his Excellency’s views, by inducing the other JMah- 

6 
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ratta powers to conair in the proposed arrangement, 
with a liew to avoid the dependant and subordinate 
condition to Xthich they must be reduced^ l)y their 
exclusion from an alliance, of xt hick the operation, 
Xcilh respect to theniy must be, to control all ambU 
iioifi TiciLs and aggressive designs on their part, 
without affording to those powers the benefits of the 
general guarantee.” The doctrine of the Governor- 
General, therefore, was, that, in. this manner, everj* 
one of the iMahratta states would become dependent 
upon the English government; those who accepted 
the alliance, by the alliance; those who did not 
accept it, by being deprived of it; the same happy 
effect, in two opposite cases, by the .same ingenious 
combination of means. * 

In regard to the terms of the proposed nllinnco, 
the document in question sn) s, “ TIic general condi- 
tions to which, in conformity to the proposed arrange- 
ment, it is <lcsiraI)lo that Scindia should accede, arc, 
1st. To subsidirc a considerahlc British force, to be 
stationed williin his dominions: Cdly. To cede in 
jicrpetual sovereignty to the Coinjiany, an extent of 
territory, tlic net produce of which slmll he adequate 
to the charges of that foicc: .'Idly. To admit the 
nrbitialion of the British government, in nil disputes 
and diffLixnrcs, helwcen Scindia and Ins Highness the 
Nizam, and, eventually, lirtwccn Scindia, and the 
other siatci of J Iindo>tnn : and 4tlily, To dismiss nil 
the subjects of IV.incc now in his service, and to 
pledge liimstlfncvcrto entertain in his service persons 
of that dc'cription.” 

It v\. IS declared to Ik* ** extremely desirable tbnt 
Scindia should siib'idi/c the same mmilicr of British 
troops, as ij» Mibridi/cd b} lus ni"hne'«% the Nirani.” 
If Scindia, howcvir, ns was suspected, would not, 
unU*ss in a c.nsc of extreme nccc'rity, agree to that 
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l)roj)usc(i with Scimlia* 

proposal, tlic Governor-General was inclined to come BOOK vi. 
down in his terms. He would consent to such a 
number of troops as even that of two battalions. The jgQo^ 
obligation of submittinn’ Scindia's relations with other 

o o 

states, to the v/ill of the English, it was not, in the 
opinion of the Governor-General, very material to 
exact ; for this reason, tliat, if the other conditions 
were accepted, this Avould follow, as a necessary con- 
sequence, wlietlier agreeable to Scindia or not. “ I-Iis 
Excellcnciv’ says tiic paper of instructions, “ consi- 
ders Scindia's positive consent to tiic third condition, 
to be an olqect of inferior importance to the rest : as, 
witlioul any specific stifiulation, tlic arbitration of tlie 
British government will necessarily be admitted, to an 
extent proportioned to tlic a^^cciidancy, whicii that 
government will olitain, over Scindia, under the pro- 
posed engagements — and to the power which it will 
possess of controling his designs.” ^ 

Though Scindia had not only been disposed to re- 
ceive, but forward to invite the Brilisli resident to bis 
camp, he would offer no specific projiosilion when 
Colonel Collins arrived. It ivas the wish of the Bri- 
tish negotiator, who joined tlie camp of Scindia on 
the 20th of Februaiy, 1S02, to draw from that chief- 
tain a declaration of a desire for British assistance ; 
and afterwards to present the scheme of the Governor- 
General as the condition on whicli that advantage 
might be obtained. Scindia, however, wouldniot ad- 
mit tlidt he liad any other motive for desiring the 
presence of a Britisli resident, than to cement the 
friendship which already subsisted between him and 
the British government ; and to possess a more imme- 
diate channel of communication : especially, “ as he 
was guarantee to the treaty between the English 
government and the Peshwa;” in this expression. 


» Papers, ut supia, p. 7 — 
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claimed the infant, head of the Ilolkar family; dc-^ 
manded, as imde, the custody of his pei’son, and the 
administration of -Ins dominions; and gave out his 
design of marching to Poona, for the purpose of rc- 
ccinng justice at the hand of the Peshwa ; that is, of 
putting doivn the authority of'Seindia, uith respect 
to whom the Peshwa had long been placed in a state 
of prostrate subjection. 

Before the middle of the year 1802, Ilolkar had 
prepared a large, "and as compaicd with that of his 
opponents a well disciplined arm)*; and began Ins 
march to the south. Scindia, alive to the danger 
uhicli threatened his interests at Poona, detached a 
large portion of his army under one of his principal 
gcncr.al^, Suddashco Bhow.. I'liis force arrivotl in 
the vicinity of Poona, at the close of the month of 
September ; and afterwards effected a junction with 
the troops of the Peshwa. On the 2jlh of Oclolicr 
the tvi 0 armies engaged. After n wni m cannonade of 
about three hours, the cavalry of Ilolkar made a ge- 
neral charge. The cavalr)’ of Scindia ga\e way, 
when that of Ilolkar cutting in upon the line of in- 
fantry, put them to llight and obtained a decisive 
^ ictory.* 

» PjpcTi, ul iiipra, p. Cjn, 313 —On jht HjI) of March Colonel 
Co'.lin, in ihc rjmp of ScImU3,e^tim3lci! the projjKCU of llnllar thm : 

** Since the tlcfea: of Jowunt llan n( Injure, wIktc he hnt the «tio1c 
of hci arr.liVfT, ihirchicf has mefclj been able to carf\ on a ileprctJatory 
war; ami ar he p»w,eMc^ no other tnean* nf iuh»iinnz hit troop,, than 
It p!nt\l<rln-, n i, not mlxVcly that the) may di,,<ri»c dntinj; the rainy 
nunioon Vet *h«»oU heon fin*! it pracllcahlr to ni «in llicnj in Iiii 
wnlcr. It n iJjfi jre not lo f eJihrr fnnn ihtrijJifjc or num- 

her*, at H» croic ant •-float ftruundi of alirm to thii court " (ll/d. 
p 14) *n.e fioternor Or* ctjI, in hit letter to liie Secret Committee, 
i'l'h of I) cf o Lcr, IhU/.’tfraVii ,r of ilie tiliutlo.i nfthe Petltwa, l^rr* 
tiJut in ll c Wii’c of the i lili of l)*ti ler, »a,j, **'110 Juj crjoriiy of 
Jcmml Ilsn llo^Vjr't trC'O, ♦, in nor her a i ! ducij Imc, to thoic of ihft 
I’c’iwa at <1 DxrIuI II- , hcioju, rv.dcrcd the ihlc ofanyconicii 

ctifljrecT.a'.r." Ib J p 
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Ef/'ects upon the Pe^hva. 

Colonel Barry Close had been sent in the capacity BOOK vi. 
of resident to Poona, in llie month of December of ' ‘ ’ 

the preceding’ year, with imicli reliance upon Ihs ap- 1802 . 
proved ability and diligence for leading' llie Peshwa 
to a conformity with the earnest \A’’ishes of the Eng- 
lish government, on tlic subject of the defensive al- , , 
liance. 

A few days before the arrival of Colonel Close, the 
Pesliwa had communicated to Colonel Palmer, his 
jn-edcccssor, his consent “ to subsidise a jiermanent 
foYce of tho Company’s infantry, to the extent of six 
battalions, with the corresponding artillery, as the 
Governor-General had proposed; and to assign terri- 
tory in I'lindustan, producing twenty-five lacs of ru- 
pees annual revenue ; but that the troops should be 
retained witliin the Comji)any’s dominions at all times, 
except when the Peshwa should'^formally require their 
actual services.” There was still a great distance 
between the compliance of the Peshwa, and the Go- 
vernor-General’s demands. I am to have my last 
private audience of the Peshwa,” says Colonel Palmer, 
this evening : when I will make a final effort to 
con\T.nce Iiis Highness of the lasting security, power, 
and prosperity,” (such was the language which the 
Governor-General and his agents held even to one 
another upon'their scheme for reducing .to dependance 
the Princes of Hindustan,) “ which he will derive 
from embracing your Lordship’s proposals ; though I 
apprehend, that nothing short of imminent and cer- 
tain destruction will induce.him to make concessions, 
which militate with his deep-rooted jealousy and pre- 
judices,” (so the aversion to a final renunciation of all 
independent power was coolly denominated ;) “ of 
which he thinks,” continues the dispatch, /'-that he 
has already made extraordinary sacrifices.” ^ 

‘ I Papers, ut supra, p. 39, 40. 
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preclude any attempt ndiich might otlicrwise be made 

for t)ic subversion of it.” j^3Q2. 

On the next great point, “ as tlie Pcslnva,” he 
said, “ jirobably derives no revenue from the territory 
which he {iroposGs to assign for the charges of the 
subsidiary force ; and his autliority in it is merely 
nominal, his jmwer and resources n-ould not in any 
degree be reduced Iw the cession ; and the situation 
of the districts would be too distant and distinct from 
tliose Icrritorie.s in which the Peshwa’s autliority is 
-established and .acknowledged, to excite in his mind 
an}' apprehension of being overawed or controlled by 
the proximity of the Company’s territorial power and 
resources. In his Excellency’s judgment, therefore, 
the cession of the proposed territory in Hindustan 
would not in any degree contriliute to I’ender the 
Peshwa dependent on the support of the ‘British 
power.” 

The expense, also, both of taking and of retaining 
possession of these territories, surrounded as they 
were by the territories of other Mahratta chiefs, and 
subject to their claims, -was stated by the Governor- 
General as a ground of objection. 

- Upon the whole, ’he observes, By this arrange- 
ment, the Peshwa would derive the benefit of our 
support, witliout becoming subject to our control.” 

He, therefore, concludes ; Under all these circum- 
stances his Excellency is decidedly of opinion that an 
unqualified concurrence in the Peshwa’s propositions 
would produce more injury than benefit to the British 
interests in India.” At the same time, “ From the 
view,” he declares, “ which has thus been taken of 
the disposition and conduct of the Peshwa towards 
the British power ; and from a consideration of the 
actual condition of his government, with reference 

Y 2 
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The Peshwa Jliesfjwn Poourt.^ 

Ills territories bordering on the Toombudrari We-BpOKVi. 
are informed by the Governor-General, that “ during 
the discussions which ensued on the basis of these 1802. 
propositions, the evasive conduct of the Peshwa ex- 
cited considerable doubts of his sincerity, even at that 
stage of the negotiation : and that on , the 24th of 
October, when the army of Jeswunt Pao HoUvar had 
arrived 'svithin a few miles of Poona, the Peshwa 
dispatched a deputation to that cliieftain, with dis- 
tinct proposals for an accommodation, ^Yhich Jeswunt 
Rao HoUvar rejected.”" , ' 

On the day of the action, the Peshwa, surrounded 
by a small bodj'^ of troops, waited for the result, and 
then fled ; leaving in the hands of his minister for the 
British resident, a preliminary engagement to sub- 
sidize six battalions, with their proportion of artiUery, 
and to cede a country, either in Guzerat or Carnatic, 
yielding twenty-five lacs of rupees. 

The wishes of the Governor-General were accom- 
plished, beyond his expectation. And he ratified the 
engagement on the day on which it was received.'^ 

Two grand objects now solicited the attention of 
the British government. The first was the restoration 
of the Peshwa ; and his elevation to that height of 
power, which, nominally his, actuaUy that of the 
British government, might suffice to control the rest 
of the Mahratta states. The next was, to improve 
this event for imposing a similar treaty upon others 
of the more powerful Mahratta princes ; or, at any 
•rate, to prevent, by aU possible means, their alarm 
from giving birth to an iiinnediate war, which (espe- 
ciaUy in the existing state of the finances) might- ex- 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 63. ^ibid. p. 30. 

3 Ibid. p. 30, 64. 
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Proceedings of Hoikar at Poona, 

BOOK VI. pose the present ' aiTaii!;ement to both unpopulnrlty 
^"-"“•and trouble. 

J80L\ following occurrences were meanwhile taking 

place. ‘ The Peslnva, having repaired in the first in- 
stance to a fortress, not iar distant from Poona, after- 
ward pursued his flight to the fortress of I\Ihar, on 
the river Bancoote, in the Concan, a maritime coun- 
try on the western side of the Ghauts. Ilolkar, 
* whose object it probably was to obtain possession of 
the person of the Poshwa, and to make the same use 
of his authority whicli liad been made by Scindia, 
attempted, hut not with sufllcicnt rapidity, to inter- 
pept his flight. 

Disappointed in*this prospect, Ilolknr turned liis 
views to Emrut Rao, the adopted son of the Peshwn’s 
father, the late Ragoba; and detaching a body of 
troops to the place of his residence, brouglit him to 
•Poona. The Peshna’s 'flight from his capital was 
treated as an abdication, or akin to an abdication, of 
the government; and afiairs wcic administered in the 
name of Emrut Rao. 

To the British resident, who remained at Poona, 
when it fell into the hands of Ilolknr, llint chieftain, 
ns tvcll as Emrut Rau, diligently represented their 
views ns friendl)' towaids the Brili>li state, or even 
submissive; and they employed their earnest endea- 
vours to prevail upon liim to remain at Poona. As 
this, however, .might appear to afford the sanction of 
'his government to the iieiv nutliority, he thought it 
Ins duty to'^'ilhdraw, and having, not ^vithn^t difli- 
culty, obtained that permission, departed mi tlie 128 lh 
of Kovemiicr, 

** At the conferences.^ says the Govcnior.Gcncml, 
holileii, by the resident, ^\ilh Ernnit Rao and Jes- 
Vtmt Rao Ilolknr, on the cve of the residents dciar- 



- Proccedhfgs of Holkar at Poona. 

Cure from Poona, both those chieftains expressed their BOOK VL 
solicitude for the preservation of the friendsliip of the 
British g'overninent ; and directly, and earnestly, ap- iso2. 
pealed to the resident for his advice in the present 
situation of affairs. .Teswunt llao Holkar expressly 
intimated a wish for the mediation of the resident, 
for the express purpose of effecting an accommodation 
with the Peshwa,”^ 

The Peshwa seemed unable to believe himself in 
safety, in any place accessible to .Teswunt Kao Holkar ; 
and requested that a British ship mig-Iit be sent to 
Bancoote, to convey him, when he should account it 
necessary, to Bombay. This determination the resi- 
dent at Poona thought it would not be adviseable to 

O ■* 

encourage. But, “ under the determination,” says 
the Governor-General, “ which I had adopted, of em- 
ploying every effort, for the restoration of .tlie 
Peshwa’s authority, and in the actual situation of the 
Peshwa’s affairs, it appeared to me, to be extremely 
desirable, that tlie Pesliwa should immediately place 
himself under the protection, of the British power, by 
retiring to Bombay.”" 

The resident from Poona-arrived at Bombay on the 
2d of December. The Peshwa, notwithstanding the 

\ Papers, ut supra, iii. p. 32 , 223. 

’ Ibid. p. 31, 32. " 1 considered,” he further says, “ that this mea- 

sure would preclude' all hazard of precipitating hostilities with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar, by any advance of the British troops, for the protection of 
the Peshwa’s person ; and would enable the British gos eminent to open 
a negotiation with Jeswunt Rao Holkar for the restoration of the Peshwa 
on the musnud of Poona, under every circumstance of adiantagc. 

This event would also enable us to combine with our other measures, 
under great advantage; the proposed negotiation with Scindia, for the 
conclusion of defensive arrangements. It was obvious, also, that the 
Peshwa’s arrival at Bombay would afford the most favourable oppor^ 
tunity for the adjustment of the terms of the defensive alliance with the 
Peshwa, on the basis of my original propositions, with the addition of 
Guch stipulations as might appear to be expedient, with reference to the 
actual crisis df affairs.” 


323 Suhiidiary Treaty signed at Jiasscin. 

BOOK VT. permission to place liimself under the protection of the 
British government at Bombay, had yet rcmaidcd in 
1802 . the Concan, with a declared desire, however, of re- 
pairing to his own city of Basscin, where he would 
enjoy the protection of a British force. Tlis minister 
arrived at Bombay on the Sth of December. At n 
conference, the next day, with Colonel Close, ho ex- 
pressed the earnest desire of his master to conclude 
the proposed engagements with the British govern- 
ment ; to the end that, all its demands being complied 
with, and all obstacles removed, he might, a% speedily 
as possible, be restored to Ins autliority by the British 
troops. On the l6th, the Peshwa arrived at Basscin ; 
and was presented with a draught of the* proposed 
treaty. Tlic 18th was appointed for the day on which 
the arrangement should be completed. After a long 
discussion, tlic whole of the draught was accepted, with 
some alterations in one or two of the articles. And 
tlic treaty, called, from tlie place of transaction, the 
treaty of Basscin, was signed on tljc 31 si. 

The great and leading articles were those to which 
the Peshwa engaged himself, by the paper left behind 
him, when he fled from Poona ; the permanent es- 
tablishment within his dominions of the force hiicd 
from the Company ; and the assignment of a porthn 
of Icrrilon', convenient for the Juiglish, ns the c<|ni- 
vnlcnt in exchange. Of tlic remaining articles, the 
most important was that, by which the Peshwa 
bound hiinseir never to make war upon any state, but 
to submit all bis difTercnccs witli otlicr powers to tlic 
KnglMi; and, in short, not to hold nny intercourse 
with other .states, except in concert uitb thePngli^Ij 
govenimcnt. 

A local affair of considcmhlc impnrtanot' was rom- 
modimisly n gulated throiigh tliis treaty. The |)erii. 
ninry claims of the Peshwa ujKin Surat, ami tholerri- 
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tory lately ceded by the Guickwar in Guzerat, were BOOKVI, 
commuted for a territory yielding a revenue of the 
same annual amount. . 1802. 

In one respect this JMahratta all)’’ "W’as left in a 
situation differeht from the situation of those other 
allies, the Nabobs of .Oude and Caraatic. In their 
case the Engbsh rulers insisted upon a power of or- 
dering, agreeably to their wisdom, the internal admi- 
nistration of the country ; or rather of taking it wholly 
into their hands ; alleging, as cause, the bad govern- 
ment of those rulers, which it was neither consistent 
with the interest, nor the humanity, nor the honour 
of the English government, to render itself the means 
of preserving in existence. With regard to the one 
of these ])Owers, the design was partiall)’’ ; with regard 
to the other, it was completely, executed.- With the 
Peshwa, for the present, the :same demand for good 
government produced not the same effects. In the 
17 th article of the treaty, The Honourable Com- 
pany’s Government,” it is said, " hereby declare, 
that they have no manner of concern with any of his 
Highness’s cliildren, relations, subjects, or servants ; 
with respect to whom his Highness is absolute.” - 
Nay more, “ the subsidiary force is to be at all times 
, ready for such services, as, the due correction of his 
Plighness’s Subjects and dependants, and the overawing 
and chastising of rebels, or exciters of disturbance.” 

In other words, to what degree, soever, of misery, the 
vices of the Peshwa’s government may reduce his sub- 
jects, the English have “ no manner of concern” with 
that : But if these unhappy subjects make any effort 
to relieve themselves, the English troops shall be em- 
ployed in exterminating them. When combinations 
of rulers take place, and the control of. subjects is 
sufficiently removed, the treatment which is carved 
- out for subjects is pretty much the same, whether the 
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BOOKVi.ybu, liis Excellency the Governor-General is induced 

^”*^*^^* to apprehend, from the general tenor of the informa- 
1803 . tion contained in your dispatches, and from the cha- 
racter and disposition of the Peshwa, that his High- 
ness is more disposed to rely on the exertions of 
Scindia, than on those of the British government, for 
his restoration to the musnud of Poona.” Under 
such views, ** his Highness,’* 'he added, “ may pos- 
sibly evade the conclusion of a definitive treaty, on 
the basis of the preliminary' engagement. This re- 
sult be rcndcnxl still more probable by an accom- 
modation betniicn Scindia and Holkar.* Tlie intelli- 
gence contained in a dispatch from the resident with 
Dowlut Rao Scindia, under date the 19th instant, 
strongly indicates the probability of that event. And 
it is apparent, that the principal inducement, both of 
Scindia and Holkar, to enter into such accommoda- 
tion, is the apprehension which they entertain of the 
interference of the British power, for tlie rcsloratioi^ 
and establishment of the Peshwa's authority. It may 
Ik? expected, therefore, that an accommodation between 
these chieftains will be accompanied by proposals to 
the Peshwn, under the meibntion and guarantee of 
Scindia, of a nature which his Highness may be dis- 
]K)^cd to accept, rather than 1)0 indebted for the re- 
storation of his authority to the inteqiosition of tlic 
British government ”* It M as the 10th ofPehruary, 
lh03, Iwrorc (he Governor-General flisclo'cil to the 
home autliorilics his opinion that, ** the knowledge,” 
ns he expre^'Ses-it, “of our arrangement with the 
Peshwn, inayinducc Dowlut Rao Scindia, and Ilolkar, 
to compromise their difierences ; and to ofTer to the 
Peshwa projKivals for rotoring his IlighncNs to the 
musmul of Porina, which hi-' Highness may Ik? dls- 
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/(> (he Trcaiij of Bassein. 

posed to accept, notwithstanding' the actual conclusion boOKVI. 
of engagements for tliat purpose with the British 
^ government.'’ ^ 

With regard to the polic}' which the state of things 
created by tliis conduct would suggest, he says ; “ In 
such an event, it is not my intention to attempt to 
compel the Pesliwa to adhere to tlie faith of his en- 
gagements, at the hazard of involving the Company 
in a war witli tlie combined hlahratta states,” ' 

This is an admission, that the probable evil of a 
war with tlie coml)ined IMahratta states was more 
than a .counterbalance for the i)robaljle good to be 
derived from placing tliem all in dependance ; the 
cflect, wliicli the treaty with the Peshwa, he said, 
would })roduce, whether tliey entered, or refused to 
enter, into the scheme for hiring the British troops. 

Notwithstanding this opinion of tlie preponderant 
evil of a war with the combined IMahratta states, tlie 
Governor-General declares, that, if the Peshwa ad- 
hered -to his engagements, and had the concurrence 
of his principal subjects, he should not allow the 
chance of any other opposition to deter him. Yet 
from that preponderant evil, the power of the Peshwa 
would still be the only defalcation ; and how little 
the account which could be justly made of the power 
of the Peshwa, the Governor-General was amply in- 
formed. 

To one view, taken by the Marquis Wellesle)’-, of 
the question of restoring the IMahratta sovereign, 
philosophy will not withhold unqualified praise. “ The 
stipulations of treaty” (Says he, in his instructions, 
dated 2d of February, 1803, to the Governor of 
Fort St. George), “ on which I founded my intention 
to facilitate the restoration of the Peshwa’s autho- 


' Papers, ut supra, p. 68. 
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236 ’ TItreaUned Oppoiilion 

BOOKVi.niJitc of tlie opposition to be expected from other 
Cha?. 11. quarters was presented by the Governor-General ‘to 
1803. superiors, in his language of the 10th of Februarj*, 
1803. ** No reason,** said ho, " exists, to justily 

an appreliension, that in the event supposed, Sbindia 
would proceed to sucli an extremity, as to make op- 
position, either singly, or united with Holkar. Nor 
is anj’ such desperate course of proceeding to he np- 
prelicndcd from the Kajah of Bcrar. Uncombined 
with the power of Scindia, Ilolkar will not probably 
venture to resist (he Peshwa. Holkar also has anx- 
iously solicited the arbitration of tlie British govern- 
ment u*ith respect to bis claims. lie has transmitted 
distinct propositions with that view to Lieutenant- 
. Colonel Close.” * 

The substance of these propositions was, that the 
Peshwn sliould give to him a crorc of rupees for the 
payment of his troops ; that he should also give to 
him a fortress, as he bad gi\cn Abmedniiggnr to 
Scindia; that he should cficct tlic release of Kumlee 
Kno ; and grant him investiture, ns the heir and re- 
presentative of tlie Holkar family. Both the Gover- 
nor-General and the Peshwa held these demands in- 
admissible. So far from yielding money to Holkar, 
t)tc Teshn’it he ot/ght much rat}ter to 

money from* him, on account of the depredations 
committcil on his dominions. Tlic gift of a fortress 
to one person was no reason, he said, why he should 
Ikj callctl u|>on to give one to another : and ns to tlic 
proi»osilion for disinheriting Cnshcc Bao, it «*ns for- 
bidden by justice, and by the investiture uhich bad 
lxx*n liestoncd iijxm him during the life of his father; 
nt the same time there was nu cx|>cdicnl for recon- 
ciling the interests of liotli, ns Cndjce Kno had no 
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children, nnd inig-lit secure the succession to Khundee BOOKVr. 
Kao by adoption. The Governor-General held, that 
tile j’ij^hts of Cashcc Kao, founded on descent, should 1803 . 
on no account be allou'cd to be disputed. But he 
was of opinion, that the Peshwa ought willingly to 
grant a considerable sum of money, to obtain the 
departure of Holkar; and was even ready to gua- 
rantee a loan raised for that purpose : And, if the 
grant of a fort and jaghire would suffice to* avert a 
rupture, it would not, ho conceived, be good policy 
to withhold it.’ 

“ On the receipt of these instructions,” says the 
Governor-General, “ Colonel Close endeavoured to 
persuade his Kighness tlie Peshwa, to officr to Holkar 
such- concessions as niiglit induce Holkar to compro- 
mise the subsisting differences, and to admit hiS 
Highness’s peaceable return to his capital. His 
Highness, however, manifested an insuperable aver- 
sion to offier any concession to I-Jolkar, whom he con- 
sidered to lie a rebel against- the legitimate authority 
of the sovereign power of the Mahratta empire.” It 
tlieir remained for Colonel Close to communicate by 
letter to I-Iolkar, tlie sentiments of the Governor- 
General on the subject of his demands; the assur- 
ance, that the Briiisli government would use its 
influence to adjust his claims upon Scindia ; an offer, 
to gurantee any adjustment v/hich he might accom- 
plish with the Peshwa; and, lastly, the expression 
of a hope that he would not oppose the execution of 
tile recent engagements betv/een -the British and 
Poonah states." 

, The expectations of the Governor-General that he 
might be able, through the operation of the new 
treaty with the Peshwa, to intimidate Scindia into 

; - - 

1 Papers, ut supra, p. 414, 415, 82, 83. ® Ibid. p. S6, 87. 
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BOOK VL an acceptance of the chains nhidi lie had forged for" 
him« he did not easily rclinqnhln Tljat chieftain, 
1803. after such operations as he had in Ids ponci* for tlic 
increase and equipment of his army, proceeded to- 
^vards the south ; crossed the Nerbuddah on the 4th 
of* February ; and on the 23d arrived in tiic vicinity 
<5f Boorhanporc, Colonel Collins, ^\llo had left the 
camp of Scindia early in the preceding May, but had 
received in the month of December commands to re- 
turn for the purpose of proposing to him a treaty, on 
similar terras wth that of Basscin, arrived at his 
camp on the 27th of Fehmarj'. The advices,’' 
says tlic Governor-General in his address-to the home 
nutlioritics of the 10th of April, 1802, ** uhich I 
received from that officer, nnd from other quarters, 
induced me to entertain suspicions that Doudut Rao 
Scindia meditated an accommodation with Jeswunt 
Rao Ilolkar; and a confctlemcy nith that cliicftain, 
and N\ltli tlic Rajah of Bernr, for the jmrposo of 
frustrating the successor the arrangements concluded 
Ijctsseon the British government nnd the Peshwa; 
without, however, intending to proceed to the despe- 
rate extremity of provoking a contest with tlse British 
arms. . 

** Thi^ jfuspidon,” he add?, w«as corroborated, by 
the artifices practised, at the camp of Sdmlin,' iij>on 
the arrival of Colonel Collins, with n view of chiding 
the communication of the propositions with which 
Colonel Collins was cliaigcd, under my nutliority. 
And tlie npjwamncc of 5)cimlia’s intentions Ix'camc 
still more unsatisfacton', from the evasive, nnd indi- 
rect, or Ne\ntious replies, \\ Inch Colonel CoHins .re- 
ceived to my pn>|>a«5lio«*, after he had, at length, 
ohtainvvl aecv<s to Douhtt Rao Scindia." 

At an inlen ien, whkh the resident at last obtained 
with Scindia on the 21th of March, that chitf hifornial 
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mill respect to the Treaty of Bassehl. g3g 

liim that a messenger was on his way to his camp book vi. 
from the Peshwa, for the purpose of explaining to Chaim i. 
him tlie nature and extent of the engagements recently jsos. 
concluded between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment, and-^that till the communications of this 
agent were received,, he could not give a decided 
answer to the proposition about concluding with the 
English a treaty similar to that of Bassein. He gave, 
at the same time, the strongest assurance, that he 
had no intention to obstruct the execution of the 
agreement between the Peshwa and the British go- 
vernment ; on the other hand, that he desired _to 
improve the friendship at present happily existing 
between that govemment and the Peshwa, as well as 
liimself. 

In this declaration, the Governor- General professed 
his belief that Scindia was perfectly sincere., “ Ndr 
is that sincerity,” said he, “ inconsistent with a desii’e 
to delay his assent to the -treaty of Bassein, and to 
the propositions immediately affecting his separate 
interests, until he shall have received a direct com- 
munication from the Peshwa ; — or incompatible with 
the project for a confederacy between Scindia, Holkar, 
and the Rajah of Bei’ar, for purposes of a' defensive 
nature — which I consider; to be the extreme object of 
Scindia, in negotiating such a confederacy, without 
any views whatever of hostility towards, the British 
-power.” ' ' 

Berar was the next, in power and consequence, 
among the Mahratta'states. ‘‘ The intelligence which 
I have received from the court of the Rajah of Berar,” 
says the 'Governor-General, ^‘indicates that chieftain’s 
dissatisfaction at the conclusion of defensive engage- . 
ments between the British.government and his High- 
ness the Peshwa. — ^T\^hatever may be the aversion of 
the Rajah of Berar. to the interposition of the British 
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Groundless Antieipaiwns of Peace. 

government, in the afiairs of tlie I^Iahratta empire, 
anv attempt, on the part of that chieftain, to ohstruct 
the execution of the treaty of Bassein, would be 
inconsistent with the S 3 'stematic caution of 'his cha- 
racter; and imprudent, in the actual state of his 
military power, and in tlie exposed situation of liis 
territories.” * ' 

At so late a date, therefore, as the 19th of April, 
1803, the liome authorities were assured by their 
Indian substitute, tlmt no prospect of a war, the oft- 
spring and consequence of the treaty of Bassein, pre- 
sented itself in any quarter. The same language was 
employed even so late as the 20th of June. • " Every ' 
circumstance,” he assured them, “ connected with the 
restoration of the Peshwa, justifies a confident expec- 
tation of the complete and pacific accomplishment of 
the beneficial objects of the late nlJinncc.— Altliougli 
tlie information,” be added, “ contained in Lieutenant- . 
Colonel .Close’s address to your Honourable Com- 
mittee, and the tenor of my latest advices from tlie 
courts of Dowlut Ilao Scindio, and the Rnjnh of 
Bcrar, tend to countenance the rumours of n projected 
confeticracy, between these clucftnins, and Jeswunt 
Bno llolkar, the existence of any such confederacy is 
still n sulycct of considerable doubt.— If 003 ’ such 
combination has been fonjicd, it*? object is proliiibly 
restricted to purposes of a defensive nntuie, without 
involving an)* views of hostilil)* towards the Britisli 
power.— 'llic local situation, and comparative power 
and resources, of Scindia and .Bngojec Bhonslah, 
preclude the npjirchen«ion of nn>’ attempt of tlicsc 
chiefj to subvert the I’csliwa’s. government, or the 
trentv' of Bassein, at the des|)eratc h^'^^'trd of a war 
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Military Movements. 

\vith the British power. The situation of Holkar’s BOOKVI. 
pow’^er is entirely precarious and accidental. The in- ^ 
stability of the resources of that adventurer reduces ^gog. 
the continuance of his power to the utmost degree of 
uncertainty; and absolutely deprives him of the means 
of opposing' any systematic or formidable resistance 
to the. operation of an alliance with the Poonah state. 

— My instructions to Colonel Collins of the 5th May, 
and to Lieutenant-Colonel Close, of the 7th May, 
together with my letter of the 15th JMay to the Bajali 
of Berar, have probably already produced an arrange- 
ment of a pacific nature, with all the chiefs of the 
JMahratta empii’e, whose formal accession to the treaty 
of Bassein has not yet been signified to me.” ^ 

The Peshwa received not the treaty,, ratified by 
the Governor-General in -council, earlier than the iSth 
of March, 1803. The Governor-General informs the 
Court of Dii’ectors, that “ he received it with demon- 
strations of the highest satisfaction.” ^ 

As early, however, as the month of November 
preceding, the Governor of Fort St. George, under 
intimations from both the Governor-General and the 
resident at Poona, was induced to assemble a consider- 
able army at Hurryhur, on . the Mysore frontier ; 
which, under the character of an army of observation, 
might be ready to be employed as events should de- 
termine. The Governor of Bombay received, in like 
manner, instructions to hold in readiness for imme- 
diate service the disposable force of that presidency. 

And a considerable detachment of the subsidiary force 
at Hyderabad was, through the resident, directed to 
be placed in a similar state of preparation.^ 

1 Papers, ut supra, p.’ 98, 99. , 

* Governor-General’s Narrative of the late transactions in. the Mah- 
ratta empire. Ibid. p. 309. . 

3 Narrative, ut supra. Ibid, p, S07. 
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March nf General Wellcsici/to Poona. 

BOOK VI. At the end of February the whole of the subsidiary 

or hired force in tlie service of the Nizam, under the 
1803. command of Colonel Stevenson, together ■ndth 6,000 
infantry, and 9,000 of that Prince’s native cavaliy 
marched from the capital towards the western 
frontier' of the Hyderabad, dominions, and reached 
Paraindah, distant 116 miles from Poona, on the 
2jth of iMarch. 

I'rom the army assembled at Hunyhur under the 
immediate command of General Stuart, the Gencral- 
' in-Chief of the forces under the presidenej’ of JMadras, 
n detachment, consisting of one regiment of European, 
and three of native cavalry, two regiments of Eu- 
ropean, and six battalions of native infanlrj', with a 
due proportion of artillcrj*, amounting, in the whole, 
to 1,709 cavnliT, and 7,890 infatUiy', exclusive of 
2,000 hor^c belonging to llic Ilajah of Mysore, began 
to advance towards Poonah, on llic 8th of Mnrcli, 
For the command of this dctaclijncnt ; ascm*cc,Te- 
quinng, as ho afllrmcd, considerable skiU, both military 
and diplomatic; the Governor of Fort St. George re- 
commended the brother of the Govcnior-Gcncral, 
Major-General the Honourable Artfiur ^^'clIo?Ic}', ns 
n man who, not only possessed, in a high degree, the 
other requisite gifts, but wlio, by Ills command at Serin- 
gapntmn, had f>ccn accustomed to transact with tfic 
jngbiredars of the Poona state, and succossrul in 
gaining their confidence and respect. A man so rc- 
latid, and so recommended, was not likely to sec the 
mciits nf nny competitor set in profcrencc to bis own. 

On the 12th of April, the force under General 
WelkMoy crosscsl the Toombudm. On the loth, 
the diitnncc uas not gn*al Iwlwcfn him and Colonel 
Steveu'^on, ubo arrived nt Akloo'*;. Jeswimt Jtao 
Holkar, who bad soinf* time quitted Poona, nrrivcti 
at C’liandorc, .'iOO f»rlc« from i’ootin, on the same 
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day on which Colonel Stevenson arrived at Alclooss ; BOOKVi. 
and nothing remained to oppose the British army. 

It was unnecessary, therefore, to carry the whole of 
the Iroops to Poona, where the country was too re- 
cently, and severe!}’' ravaged, to yield any supplies. 

Colonel Stevenson was dh’ected to place the troops 
of the Nizam at Gardoree, within tlie Nizam’s 
frontier, and to take post with the subsidiary troops, 
augmented by the King’s Scotch brigade, further 
up tlie Beema, near his junction with the Mota 
Mola. 

Emrut Rao was left at Poona, with a guard of 
about 1,500 men, alone, and helpless, when Holkar 
marclied. It was, nevertheless, reported, that this 
defenceless individual, who fi’om first to last, is repre- 
sented, by the English themselves, as utterly averse 
to the part which he was constrained 'by Holkar to 
act, had it in contemplation to burn the city of 
Poona; that is, to render his peace impracticable 
with the people into whose hands he saw that he 
must inevitably fall. - Intimation- of this ^report, and 
it would seem of some belief in the danger which it - 
announced, was transmitted (repeatedly we are told)* 
by Colonel Close to General Wellesle}’". The Peshwa, 
by whom it is not wonderful that it was believed, 
transmitted an urgent request that General Wellesley 
would detach soQie of The Poona officers with their 
troops to proride for the safety of his family. Count- 
ing the Poona officers, with their troops,' a security 
ill-proportioned to the danger. General Wellesley re- 
solved to attempt an unexpected amval. Intelligence 
.was received on the 19 th, that Emrut Rao was still 
.at f’oona on the 18th, and had removed the family 
of the Peshwa to Servagur ; which was concluded to 
be a step preparatory to the burning of the town. 

General Wellesley, therefore, taking with him only 
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Higlmess, \vlieii a salute was fired by the British 
troops, encamped in tlie vicinity of .Poona, under the 
command of General Wellesley. This salute was 
immediatel}’- answered from the fortress of Seonghuri 
“ While the procession passed tlie bridge into the 
city, a second salute was fired from the British camp; 
and as the Peshwa approached the palace, salutes 
M^ere fired from .the seyeral posts of the IMahratta 
troops. At sunset salutes were fired from all the jiill 
forts in the vicinity of Poona.” ^ 

Notwithstanding the confident expectation v/hicli 
the Governor-General had expressed to the home 
authorities, not . only on the 19th of April, but as late 
as the 20th of June, that no war would rise out of 
the treaty of Bassein ; ^ yet before that time, as he 
himself informs us, he had great cause to doubt the 
sincerity of Scindia’s professions; while the increasing 
rumours of an hostile confederacy, against the British 
government, between that chieftain and the Rajah of 
Berar, rendered it indispensably necessary to ascertain, 
with the least practicable delay, -whether the British 
government were likely to be exposed to a contest 
with the confederated chieftains. These considera- 
tions determined the Governor-General to lose no 
time in furnishing Colonel Collins -with detailed in- 
structions, for the guidance of his conduct, in this 
important and delicate crisis of affairs. With a view 
to expedition, the Governor-General’s instructions 
were, in the first instance, transmitted in the form of 
notes, under date the 5th of h'lay, 1803, and were 
afterwards formed into a detailed dispatch, which was 
forwarded to Colonel Collins on the 3d of June.” ® 
Nay, when the time arrived, at which it w^as de 

t * V • 

3 Governor-General’s Narrative. Ibid. S07 — 31 1 . 

- Vide supra, p. 340. 

. 3 Narrative, ut supra, p. 317, 3 IS. 
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t;4G Hostile Vtacs of Sciadia. 

j»OKVi sirable to make it appear, tlmt the hostile- mind of 

VixAp. M. and not provocation by the British Govern- 

^Jh03 ment, had produced the calamity of war, the Gover- 
nor-Gencial actually enters into an argument to 
prove, that from an early date, he Imd evidence, which 
rendered in no respest doulttfid, tlic existence of 
hostile projects in the mind of Scindia. After a dis- 
pla}' of the motive^?, in their on n ambition, Inch 
Scipdia and the Rajah of Berar had for aversion to 
the treat) of Bessein, “The belief/' he says, “that 
those chieftains entcitainwl designs hostile to the 
British government, at the earliest stages of the ne- 
gotiation l)etwccn the resident and Dovvlnt Rao 
Sdndia, is supported by the infoi motion which the 
Govcrnor-Gcncial has from time to timQ received of 
the proceedings of that chieftain Of this informa- 
tiondic specifics three instances; one contained in n 
letter of Colonel Collins, dated the fllh of^Inrclt; a 
second received on the 37th of June; and the third 
alone, not more conclusive than tlie former, sent by 
Colonel Collins on the 14th, not received till after 
the date of liis pacific declaration to the home autho- 
rities. “These facts,” he then subjoins, **rcci]»ro- 
call)' confirm each point of the evidence of Sciiidla's 
hostile projects ; and, combined with information, at 
various times communicated, by the ro>.idcnt with 
Powlut Rao Scindia. of the proa‘cdings of that chief- 
tain ; with the rcpcntetl mmouis of the formation of 
an hostile conftdtmcy lK.*twctu Dovvlnt Rao Scindia, 
and the Hnjah of Bciar, and Jeswunt lino llolknr, 
mnl witl» ihe tenor and rrsiill of the rr^identN nego- 
tiation'!, must lie convultrrd to amount to full pionfor 
the alleged design of <til»vcrting the nllnnee fiinned 
l>ctni'cn the Brilidigovcrmiunl and the Pe^hwn.”' 


‘ NjrrJtttr. nt • Jj-ra ILiJ. p '134 
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TJie resident with Dowlut Rao Scinda, haraig bookvi. 
received tlie Governor-Gencrars instructionsj obtain-^"'''’* 
od an audience of that cliiefon lhe-28Ui of May. He 
■was encamped at a place called Cliickley, not far 
from BoorlianporCj wlierc his own dominions border 
on those of the Rajah of Bcrar. Tlie conference 
was opened, on the part of the resident, by commu- 
nicating to Scindia tlie treaty of Bnssein, of which a 
copy was jircscntcd and read. Wlicn the whole of 
the treaty had been distinctly explained to th.e Ma- 
harajah,- I then asked him,’^ says the resident, 

“ whether he thought it contained any thing injurious 
to his just rights ; since I had reason to tlrlnk some 
doubts had arisen in his iiiind on this head — It 
was one of his ministers who thought proper to reply ; 

“ acknowledging,” says the resident, that the treaty 
did not contain any stipulation pi’ejudicial to the 
rights of the hlaharajahj to which the latter- as- 
sented.” .■ ■ 

“ I proceeded,” says Colonel Colliiis, " to slate — 
that negotiations had of late been carried on betwceii 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the JBerar Rajnli — that 
these chiefs were, I understood, to have an interview 
shortly, somewliere in the \dcinity of this place — that 
the Maharajah had concluded a peace with Jcswimt 
Rao HoUcar, in whose camp a vakeel also nov,- resided 
on the part of Ragojee Bhonslah — that Scindia had 
likewise avowed an intention of proceeding witli his 
army to Poona, accompanied by the Berar Rajah— 
and that, on combining these circumstances, I could 
not but suspect that this court meditated designs 
adverse to the interests of the British Government; — 
for, since his Higlmess the Peshwa was restored to 
the musnud of Poona, the presence of the Maharajah 
at tha,t capital could not now be of any use, but, on 
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BOOKVI. the contrarr, might be productive df evil conseqncn- 
CCS — nor could the longer continuance of the Maha- 
1803. rajah in the Dcccan be necessary to his scciirity, 
since he had come to an accommodation .with the 
only enemy from whom he had any thing to appre- 
hend, south of the Ncrbuddnli:* That, therefore, I 
felt it my duty to require an unreserved explanation, 
from tliis court, as well respecting the intent of the 
proposed inten’iew between the Maharajah and the 
Bcrar Rajah, as regarding the nature of the engage- 
ments entered into by those chiefs with Jeswunt 
Rao Holkar — as their recent union, and present pro- 
ceedings, induced some suspicion, tliat they were 
confederated, cither for the purpose of invading the 
territories of «opr allies, *bis Higliness the Peshwn, 
and ‘Nabob Nizam; or of subverting the arrange- 
ments lately concluded between the British govern- 
ment and Baajcc Rao.'* * 

Xlic resident repeated the nssiunncc of the peace- 
able and eren amicable viavs of the Britisli govern- 
ment; and stated the arguments of liimsclf and 
of the Governor-General to prove to Sdndia, not 
only that the British government nnd tlic Peshwa 
liad a perfect right to contract the engagements 
into which (hoy had entered, but tliat the inter- 
ests of Sdndia, by that means, were in no rcsjicct 
afTcctcd. 

On the part of Sdndia, it was in like manner, 
affirmed, that he bad no- intention whatever to 
invade either thclerritoiy of Ins Highness thePeshwn, 
or of the Nnlioli Nizam. But, in rcgnnl to the iiego- 
tintions with (i/c Bcrar Rajah and Holkar, the resi- 
dent was informed, timt Scindia could afford liim 

•Ce!cs*l Cclllni'i ditpaicit, dttnl, SOih Mij, 1603. ILM, p. 15S. 
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110 explanations till the conference between him and BOQKvr. 
Kagojee Bhonslah had taken place. No mode of 
address, conciliatory- or menacing, was left untried igQS. 
by the resident, - to extort a declaration, whether 
opposition to the. treaty of Bassein was or was not in 
contemplation. Scindia was informed, that if he 
maintained his present suspicious attitude, the British 
government would be called upon to make prepara- 
tions upon his frontier, ivliich would be attacked in 
every part the moment that intelligence was received 
of his accession to any hostile confederacy, ^ter 
various expostulations, both with 'the .ministers and 
with Scindia himself, the resident says, that he turned 
at last to Scindia, and “ conjured him, in language 
both urgent and conciliatory, to remove all his 
doubts and suspicions, by an immediate and candid 
avowal of his intentions.” 

“ bowlut Rao,” he continues,- in reply to these 
instances on my partj said, that he could* not, at pre- 
sent, afford me. the satisfaction I demanded, without a 
violation of the faith which he had pledged to the 
Rajah of Berar. He then observed, tlmt the Bhon- . 
slah was distant no more than forty coss from" 
hence, and would probably arrive here in the course 
of a few days : that immediately after his interview 
with , the Rajah,' I should be informed whether it 
>vould be peace or war.” 

' It is proper to state, that the -resident, in answer to 
his remonstrance against the march of Scindia and 
the Rajah of Berar to Poona, received a solemn 
assurance, which he appears not to have disbelieved, 
that the Peshwa, after his return to his capital, had 
repeatedly written to the Maharajah and the Berar 
Rajah, inviting them both to Poona. It is also proper 
to give the following circumstance, in the words of 
the resident : " Neither Scindia,” says he, nor his 
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ministers, made any remarks on the treaty of Bas- 
scin, nor did they request a copy of^it.” * 

It irill hardly he pretended that the words of 
Scindia, “ after my interview with the Rajah, you 
shall be informed ■whether it will he peace or ivar,” 
yielded any information which was not conveyed by 
the more evasive expressions of his ministers ; “ till 
after the iMaharajah^s interview with the Rajah, it is 
impossible for him to nfibrd you satisfaction with 
regard to the declaration which you require.’* That 
the words were intended by Scindia to convey a 
menace or insult, there is not a single circumstance 
to countenance the slightest suspicion. And it is 
visible from the words of the resident, that they 
were noth}' him understood in that sense. " TJjcse 
woids he delivered,” says he,. with much seeming 
composure. I then asked, whether I must consider 
this declaration as final, on his part ; which question 
was answered in the aflirmativc by the ministers of 
Dowlut Rao Scindia. Here the conference, which 
had lasted three liours, ended ; and I soon after took 
h ri'spcctful leave of the Maharajah.** 

The Governor-General describes ns vcrj'givat, tlic 
effect which was produced upon his mind, hy the 
jihrasc of the j\rahnrDjah. “ This unprovoked 
menace of hostility,” says he, *' and the insult offered 
to tlic British government, hy reference of tlie ques- 
tion of peace or war to the result of a conference 
i\ilh the Rajah of Bcrar, who, at tlie head of a con- 
siderable army, had reached (he vicinity, of Dowlut 
Rao Scindia’s camp, logclhca* with tlic indication 
\\ hich it afforded of a disposition on the part of those 
chieftains to proscaitc the supposed objects of their 
confcdcrac}', rendered it the duty of the British 
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government to adopt, without delay, the most effectual BOOKVI. 
measures for the vindication of its - dignity, and for 
the security of .its rights and interests, and those of isoiJ. 
its allies, against any attempt on the part of the con- 
federates, to injure or invade them.” ^ 

In consequence of a mov’-ement of Holkar towards 
the frontier of the Nizam, and some depredations 
committed in the vicinity of Aurungabad, General 
Wellesley, at the end of April, liad directed Colonel 
Stevenson, with the British force under his command, 
and the united troops of the Nizam, to move north- 
wards to that city. Towards the end of May, Gene- . 
ral Stuart, with the army under his command, amount- 
ing to three companies of European artillery, one regi- 
ment of European, and two regiments of native 
cavalry, three corps of European infantry, and five 
battalions of sepoys, with a large train of artillery, 
crossed the Toombudra, and proceeded forward to 
Mudgul, a position where, without abandoning the 
defence of the English -frontier, he was sufficiently 
near the scene of action, to support the advanced 
detachment, and overawe those who might be found 
refractory among ‘ the Mahratta chiefs. On the 4th 
of June, Major Genei-al Wellesley marched from 
Poona with the main body of the forces under' his 
command, and on the 15th, encamped at Augah, 

' near Scindia’s fortress of Ahmednuggur, at t^p, dis- 
tance of about 80 miles from Poona. The total 
number of British troops,” says the Governor-General, 

“ prepared on the 4th of June, 1803, on the western 
side of India (exclusive of Guzerat), to support the 
arrangements with the Peshwa, amounted to 28,244 
men ; of this number 16,823 were under the imme- 

/ 

1 Letter from Gov.-Gen. to home authorities, dated 1 st August, 1803, 

Ibid, p 148. 
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political powei's which it was thought ad viseabic to book vl 
convey. In General Wellesley the Governor-General 
imagined he saw the requisite qualifications v’^ery hap- 1803. 
pily combined. That officer was accordingly vested 
with the. general control of all affairs in Hindustan 
and the Deccan, relative either to negotiation or war 
■with the' Mahratta states. The instructions with 
which he was furnished for guidance in the use of 
those extraordinary powers are dated on the 26th of 
June. The. new * authority was to pass to General 
Stuart, as Commander-in-chief at the Madras presi- 
dency, if circumstances (an exigency very unlikely to 
arise) should render it necessary for that officer to, 
unite the whole force of the army in the field, and to 
assume in person the general command. And the 
plenipotentiary^ commission of General Wellesley re- 
mained subject of course to the commands of the 
authority from, which: it was derived J 
' On the 13th of May, the Governor-General adr 
dressed a letter to Scindia, and another to the Rajah 
of Berar. These letters, while they paid to these 
chieftains - the compliment of conveying immediately 
from the head of the English government, intimation 
of the treaty of Bassein, affirmed that no injury was 
done to. the rights of either of them by that engage- 
ment, which it was within the undoubted competence 
of the Peshwa to contract ; offered to each the bene- 
fit of a similar engagement, if they were sufficiently . 
wise to see how deeply their interests were concerned 
in it ; asserted the pacific views of the British govern- 
ment, even if they should reject this generous offer ; 
informed them, however, of the suspicions, which 
several parts of their recent conduct had a tendency 
to raise, of their intention to form a hostile confederacy 

> Narrative, ut supra, p. 149/.1’G2., 
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against tlic late arrangements; desired them/ if they 
wished that their pacific declarations should be deemed 
sincere, to abstain from occupying A\ith their armies 
an alarming position on the fi on tier of the Nizam, the 
British all}' ; desired Scindia, in particular, to cany 
bpek his army to the northern side of the Nerbudda;' 
and declared to' them, that, if they persisted in main- 
taining a -ivailike attitude, the Biitish government 
must place itself in*a similar situation, and the mo- 
ment they rendered their hostile designs indubitable, 
would in its o;vn defence be constrained to attack 
them.' ‘ 

The Rajah of Bcrar, having arrived uithin one 
inarch of Scindia's camp on the 3d of June, was met 
by that Prince on the following morning. ** The 
secretary of the British resident, who was dispatched 
to him with a complimentar)' message on the .Rh, he 
received uith distinguished attention: And lie ex- 
pressed, with apparent sincerity,” says the Governoi*- 
Gcncral, his solicitude to maintain tlio relations of 
friendship which had so long subsisted between the 
British government and the state of Bcrar,” A con- 
ference between tlic chieftairis took pTnee on the 8th. 
On the fitb, the British resident sent toimpoitune 
Scindia for the answer uhich he promised after In'? 
interview with the Rajah of Bcrar. Having I'cceivcd 
an evasive icply, tlic resident addressed, on the ICtli, 
a memorial to Scindia, informing him, that if be 
should now refuse to give an e\pliclt nccount'Of bis 
intention^, and should continue witli bis aiiny oii tlie 
south ride of the Nerbudda, “ such refusal or delay 
would be regnrdcxl as an nsownlof hostile de^ign< 
against the Britbh govenimcnl.” The resident re- 
quested either the s.atisraction nbicli he was coninii-<* 
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ai}d the Rajah of Bcrar, 

sioiied to demand, or an escort to convey him frorii 
Scindia’s camp.^ ‘ • • 

Having received a verbal message, which he re- 
garded as an evasion, staling that the required expla- 
nation should be afforded in two or three days, tlie 
resident informed the Maharajah, that he received 
this communication as a final answer,' refusing the 
satisfiiction whicli tlie British government required ; 
and that he purposed leaving his camp witliout furtlier 
delay. The two Mahratta chiefs invented expedients 
for preventing the departure of the resident, and at 
the same time evaded his endeavours to obtain a de-r 
claration of their designs. ' At length, on the 4ih of 
Jul}’-, he obtained an audience of both together in the 
tent of tlie Rajah of Berar. * He entertained them 
mth the old story — That “ the treaty of Bassein ” 
(I quote the words of the Governor-General, as couit 
bining his authority with that of his^ agent) con-r 
tained no stipulation injurious to the rights of any of 
the feudatory Mahratta chieftains ; but, on the con- 
trary, expressly provided for their security and inde- 
pendence — That the Governor-General regarded the 
Rajah of Berar, and Scindia, as the ancient friends of 
the British power; and was willing to improve the 
existing’ connection between their states and the Bri- 
tish government — That the British government .onl}*- 
required a confirmation of the' assurance ‘ made by 
Scindia that he had no intention whatever to. obstruct 
the completion of the engagements lately concluded 
at, Bassein, together with-.a''similar ' assurance on the 
part of the Rajah of Berar-— And that it was the 
earnest desire,, of tlie-.Governor-General to promote' 
the prosperity of ’the respective governments of Dow- 
lut Rao Scindia, and the Rajah of ;Berar ; so long as 

« Narrative, ut ^supra, p. , 166 , 323. 
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BOOK VI. they refrained from committing acts of 'agression 

Cn*.p. 11. » against the English and their allies.” . 

ISOS. The IMahralta chiefs did not think proper to make 
any remarks upon the assertions, and argumentation 
of the British resident. The}” contented themselves 
with declaring, llirough the mouth of the Berar mi- 
nister, by whom on their part the discourse was prin- 
cipally held, that it was the duty of t!ic Peshwa to 
have consulted with them as chiefs of the jMnhratta ^ 
state, before he concluded a treaty which so deeply 
nlfcctcd the interests of that state j and, moreover, 
that they liad a variety of observations to make upon 
the stipulations themsdres of the treaty of Basscin. 
The British minister insistcfl, as he had done so fre- 
quently before, on tlic'right of the Pcsliwa to make 
a treaty for himself; but, with regard to tijc observa- 
tions proposed to be made upon the several articles of 
the treaty of Basscin, lie requested they might be 
committed to writing, and submitted to the considera- 
tion of the Governor-General. 

Notwillistan^ling tlicsc allegations of grounds of 
complaint, the Mahrallns rc-afiirmcd tlicir sincere 
disposition to cultivate the friendship of the British 
government; declared that they had no design what- 
ever to opiKJSc any engagements with it into wTifcfi 
the Peshwa might have entered ; and promised that . 
tlicir armies siiould neither advance to Poonn, Uor 
ascend tlic Adjimtcc Ghaut, across the mountainous 
ridge whicli separated their present jiosition from the 
frontier of the Niriun, Bcmnrking, however, that 
the British troops h.ad crossed tlie Goclavcry river, 
and were ajiproacbing the Adjimtcc Glinut ; they 
mjuc.stwl that Colonel Collins would use Jus endea* 
vonis to prevent their advance. The Colonel rcplieil 
that it was incumlx.‘nt upon .Scindia to lead his nmiy 
acro<s the Nerbirdd.i, and tJic Bnjah of Berar to 
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return to Nagpoor, if they wished their actions to 
appe.ar in conformity with their pacific declarations ; 
and in that case, the British army, he. doubted not, 
would also be withdrawn.^ , ' • 

On the 14tli of July, General Wellesley addressed 
a letter, .couched in respectful terms, to.Dowlut Bao 
* Scindia, setting before him the reasons which . the 
British government had to consider his present me- 
nacing position an indication of designs, which, would 
render it necessary to act against him as an enemy, 
unless he withdrew his army across the Nerbudda ; 
but making at the same time thie correspondent offer, 
that, as soon as the Mahratta chiefs should lead back 
their armies to their usual stations, he would also 
withdraw from their advanced position the British 
forces under his command. 

A conference on the subject of this letter took place 
between the chieftains on the ^Ist of July. To a 
note,' the next day addressed by , the resident to 
Dowliit Rao Scindia, requesting an answer to . the 
letter of General Wellesley, no reply was. returned. 
The '.resident received the General’s, instructions . to 
urge them once more on the separation of their, 
armies; and received an appointment for a conference 
with Scindia on the 25th. On this . occasion • he was 
told, that the forces, of Scindia and the Rajah, of 
Berar were encamped on their, own territories ; that 
those chieftains had solemnly promised not to ascend 
the Adjimteepass,mor to march to Poona; that they 
had already given to the Governor-General assurances, 
in writing, that they never would attempt to subvert 
the treaty of Bassein, which assurances were unequi- 
vocal proofs of their ariiicable intentions ; lastly, that 
the Treaty- at' thatl tinie under . negotiation between 

• 1 - . > J Narrative, ut supra, p. 3r4. ^ , 
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he should be held responsible? In the next place, book vi. 
were the objects, on account of which this' necessity 
was created, equal in value to the cost of a war ? In 
the last place,' was it true, that the' alleged necessity 
existed, and that no expedient but that of wax could 
avert the danger which the new position of the two 
Mahratta chieftains appeared to involve. 

The answer to the first of these questions will not 
require many words. The necessity, whatever it Was, 
which existed ‘for war at the time when hostilities 
commenced, was undoubtedly created by the Gover- 
nor-General himself The proof is so obvious, that 
hardly does it requhe to be stated in words. That 
necessity was created by the treaty of . Bassein ; and 
the. treaty of Bassein wias the work of the Governor- 
General. The •Governor-General had no apprehen- 
sion of war, either oh the part of Scindia, or of 
the Rajah of Berar,- previous to the trhaty of ■ Bas- 
sein, as is proved by all his words and all his actions'. 

If we are to belie ve his solemn declarations, he had 
iittle apprehension of it, even after the treaty of 
Bassein, nay till six weeks before the declaration 
‘bf war. : : ■ . . ' ' 

' For believing" that,- but for the treaty of Bassein, 
war, either on the jpart of Scindia, or of the Rajah 
of Berar, was in ho degree to be. apprehended by the 
British governnient, the curfeht of the history,' the 
jcircumstances and character of those Princes, and 
even - the succeeding results, prove that he had suffi- 
cient andv superabundant reasons. Undoubtedly those 
reasons must have beeif strong, when they sufficed to 
convince *the Governor-General, even after these 
•Princes had received all the' alarm a;nd provocation 
which the treaty of Bassein was calculated to pro- 
duce, that -they wouldcyet be deterred from any re- 
sistance to the operation' of that treaty, hy the awful ■ • 
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if he formed'that agreement, without an expectation, bookvi, 
approaching to a full assurance, that a war with the Chap. ii. 
power of Scindia and the Rajah of Berar, if not also 
(as might have been expected) with that of Holkar 
tqmbined, would be a part of the price which the 
British state would have to pay for the advantages, 
real or supposed, of, the treaty of Bassein. The ques- 
tion, then, or at least one of the questions, to which 
he should have applied the full force of a sound re- 
flection, equally free from oversight or prepossession, 
was, whether the benefits, which could reasonably be 
expected from the treaty of Bassein, were a full com- 
pensation for tlie evils ready to spring from the waj’s 
to which it was likelj’’ to give birth : On the contrary, 
if he allowed his mind to repel from itself, as far as 
possible, all expectation of the expensive and bloody 
consequences likely to issue from the treaty; and, 
fixing his attention almost exclusively upon the ad- 
vantages painted in his imagination, decided, upon 
what may be regarded as a hearing of only one side, 
that the treat}'- ought, if possible, to be made, he 
pursued a course which, in the management of ‘public 
affairs, is indeed most lamentably common, but which 
on that account only deserves so much the more to be 
pointed out to the disapprobation of mankind. 

The discussion of a question like this requires the 
use of so many words, because it imports a reference 
to so many particidars, that it would produce an in- 
terruption incompatible with the due. continuity of a 
narrative discourse. It may, notwithstanding, have 
its use to point out merely the paths of inquiiy. 

To them, on whom, in this instance, peace or war 
depended, - it belonged to ask themselves, whether 
the act of grasping at a new set of advantages, in 
relation to other states, which -act it is pretty certain 
that those states, or some of them, will hostilely re- 

7 
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nooKVi. sent, does not constitute the war a wflr of agg^s- 
^"*^*^^* sion, on the part of the'state whidi wilfully performs 
180S. the act, out of Vhich it foresees that wnnriU arise. 
A war, most truly and indisputnhly defensive, is a 
war which is undertaken in defence, that is, to pre? 
vent tlic loss, of existing advantages. And though 
a state may justly assert its riglit to aim at new ad* 
vantages, yet if it aims at advantages, whicii it can* 
not attain, without producing n loss of existing ad- 
vantages to some other state, n loss which lliat stale 
endeavours to prevent tritli a war, the war on the 
part of the latter state is truly a defensive, on the 
part of the other is truly an aggressive, and, in almost 
all eases, an unjust, war. • 

The Governor-General is so far from, denying that 
the treaty of Basscin did import the loss of advan- 
tages to Scindia, that we Jmvc just Ifcard him enu- 
merating the ndvffntngcs of whiclj it deprived that 
Mnliralta ehicfl advantages on which it wjis natural 
for him to place the highest possible value ; the power, 
ns he imagined, of cst.'iblishing his controling in- 
fluence over the Pcshw«a, and, through him, over the 
nhole or the greater p.art of the hlahr^atta slates. 

JiTany times is the answer of the Governor-General 
rcpc.atcd in the documents which ho has liberally 
supplied. Tlie«c advantages, lie cries, on tlie.pnrt 
of Sciiulin, existed only for purposes of injustice ; 
his complaints arc, therefore, to he treated with in- 
dignation.' 

The man who c.arcfully visits the sources of Indian 
historj* is ofltm called to observe, and to oli^crvc nith 
nstoni'jliment, what power the human mind has in 
deluding it«clf{ and what sort of things a man mn 
pass upon !jim‘5clf for conclusive reasoning, when 
tho«e agatii'it whom his rc.i^<ining operates arc sure 
not to Ik? heard, .and when he Is c^jiially sure that. 



when freed from Public Censure. 
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iliose to whom his discourse is addressed, and whom 
he is concerned to satisfy, have all the requisites for 
embracing delusion ; to wit, ignorance, negligence, 
and, in regard to the particulars* in question, a sup- 
position, at least, of concurring,- not diverging in- 
terests. ■ • ■ • ' ’ - ' ‘ : 

It is truly surprising, • that the object which is 
marked' by the Governor-General, as the most iiro- 
fligate ambition, and the most odious injustice, cruelty, 
and oppression, in Dowlut Rao Scihdia, to aim at, is 
the same object, exactly, at which he himself was 
aiming, with sO uncommon a degree of ardour ahd 
perseverance, and at the expense of so many sacri- 
fices. The object, incontestably, at wliich both= were 
aiming, was, ' an all-coiitroling influehce oyer' the 
Pesh'wa, and through him, as far as possible, oyer 
the other Maliratta ' governments. As far then as 
concerned the' object' of purstiit, the' coincidence i^ 
complete, manifest, , and indubitable, between the 
ambition of Scindia, and the ambition of the Go vew 
nor-General. Wherein, then,' did the ambition of tlie^e 
two leaders differ, so as to entitle the Governor-Gehe- 
ral to cover the ambition of 'Scihdia with the epithets^ 
most expressive of the disapprobation and ahhorrence 
of mankindj his own with epithets the riiCst expressive' 
of ' their approbation and favour ? One mighty dif- 
ference there was ; that the one W'as the Governor- 
General’s own ambition, the other that of another 
man ; and a man the gratification of whose ambition 
in this instance was incompatible with the gratifi- 
cation of his. Another difference, which would be 
felt where it was desirable for the Goveraor-General 
that it should be felt, was, that the benefits, which 
were said , to be great, arising from the accomplish- 
ment of this object of the Governor-General’s am- 
bition, were to be English benefits. From the ac- 
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BOOK VI. complislimcnt of the same object of Scindia’s amlnticm 
^"*^*^^* would arise nothing but the prevention of these Eng* 
JS03, li'^h benefits. Under this mode of viewing the ques- 
tion, however, it epnnot be disguised, tiiat Scindia 
would have the .same grounds cxactl}* for applying 
epitlicts of applause to his own ambition, and of 
abuse to that of tlie Governor-General. . 

. But dilTerenccs, such ns these, are more froquently 
the grounds of action in h^mon afiairs, than acknow- 
ledged, or even knoivn, to be so,* since nothing is 
more cas}’ for the greater part of men, than to be 
ignorant of the motives by which tliey arc actuated, 
and, while absorbed in the pursuits of the most vul- 
gar and selfish ambition, to be giving themselves 
credit for the liighcst virtue, before lljc tribunal of 
their consciences, Whnt then will ho said? 
That of this controling power, at which-Scindln and 
the English both of them aimed, Scindia would make 
a bad use, the English a good one? If one ruler 
has a title to make at his pleasure this assumption 
in his own favour,’ so has every otlier ruler ; ntid a 
justification is nflbrded to the strong, svho arc always 
in the right, for extending, as far as they please, 
their oppressions over tlic weak. 

Tf we should allow, that the Englislj govenunent 
would make a better use of new power than a native 
one, ns it would 1)0 disgraceful to think it would not, 
tijc reason will go further than the Govemor-Gcncml 
would ‘wish; for upon this reason not one iiativq* 
government should l>e Icfl existing in India. 

But beside this; wimt is it timt we nrc pr;;ciscly 
to understand by a licttcr u«e? Is it a ii«:c l»cttcr for 
the English? Or a me better for the EnglMi and 
ISfahraltasbolly? This latter as^L•rlion is the only ont* 
which it would answer any jiurpo'C to in.akc; rne.'in- 
, ing, uj !>otli caH*.s the |H.*opic at large, not the h.uid* 
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ful of individuals composing the government/ whose BOOKVi. 
interests are worth no more than those of any other 
equally minute portion of the common mass. ^ 1803 . 

That the use of it, on the part of the English, ' . 

Would be good even for themselves, was so far "from 
being a decided point, that .all Connections of the same 
desci’iption stood condemned, and forbidden, by a me- 
morable clause of that very act of parliament, on 
which the government of the East India Company 
rested, and of which, ■ by consequence, the treaty of 
Bassein was a flagrant violation. By how many of 
the Court of .Directors, not to speak of other classes 
of men, it was condemned as injurious to British in- 
terests, we shall afterwards have occasion to observe. 

But, whatever the effects in regard to the English, • 
unless it appear that the control over the Peshwa and 
the IMahratta states, which was equally the object of 
ambition to Scindia and the Governor-General, would 
have been attended with Worse consequences to the 
Mahrattas, if in the hands of Scindia, than if in the ' 
hands of the English, it wiU be difficult to show in 
what respect the ambition of Scindia was selfish and 
wicked; that of the. English full of magnaifimity and ' . - 
-virtue. In what respects then were the people of the 
Mahratta States to be the better for the control of the 
English ? Not as regarded oppression at the hands 
of their several and respective governments ; for, in 
regard to the treatment which these governments 
might yield to their subjects, the English were ready 
,to bind .themselves not to interfere ; and we have 
seen, in the case of the Nabobs of Carnatic and Oude, - 
that the motives to misrule in the native governments, 
upheld by British power, were not diminished; but 
increased, an hundred fold. 

The grand benefit held out by the Governor-General 
is, that the IMahrattas would be withheld from war. 

VOL. VI. 2 B 
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Interests of the j^Iahrattas. 

• COOK VI. But tills, if foreign war Is meant, the jMnlirattas had 

• Cdap. n. regarded, and, except in a few instances, had 

. 1S03. always found, a source of benefit, rather than harm. 
If internal wars are meant, these, it is plain, would he 
as efiectually prevented, if the control of Scindin, as if 
that of the English, became cbihplete over all the 
IVIahratta states : And .Sdndia, had he been as skilful 
a rhetorician as the Eagbsh rulers, would, a‘s g^irishlj 
as they, have described the prevention of internal 
war, and the union and tranquillity of the IMahratta 
powers, as the grand, the patriotic, and virtuous aim 
of all his thoughts, and all his actions. 

‘ But this is not all. - Not only did Scindia lose ad- 
vantages, in i*csi>cct to a favourite object of ambition, 
which was exactly the same object, by the gaining of 
which the Englisli had deprived him of these advan- 
tages, hut if he had lK*cn the greatest lover of peace 
and of justice of nil the princes upon the face of the 
earth, he would still Imvc had the greatest i*cason to 
resent the formation of the treaty of Bas.'cin, and to 
resist to the utmost its execution. Wliat is that, on the 
strength of which we have already seen the Governor- 
Gcncnil boasting of the protligious value of the treaty 
of Basscin? Not the drcumstance of its having made 
a dependant of the feeble nnd degraded Beshwn. 
Tliis in itself was a matter of little importance. I'lic 
treaty, for receiving tlie British troops, concluded witli 
one of the chief Malimlta states, was declared to he 
valuable, !)ccnine it afTorded a ronlroling power over 
nil the other governments of the iirnliralla nation.* 


» IIjc fallowin;: me tome of ihe <»meroor*Gti:enr» rsjimjiofu: 
" If ifie nep'-'tfj.'fo'j iltall th-re it rciinn tn mpeei dm 

it trill f>fo>notc the ccniplete arrontflitlitrenl of l!ic petirral lyttem of 
ilefftititc alUsnw, by i'MJucin;; llic other Mahraiu to conctif in 

the pfopot«! ofijo^rn-ent— -with a riety to il cdepeiuhni an«l m.I». 
rnJjrjte eooJjiion to which ihcj otm be'irJocttl b/ ihrir rtcluiim 
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And what is meant bj a controling powa’? TheBOOKVi. 
power, undoubtedly, of preventing them from doing — 
whatever the English government should dislike. But 
the state, which- is prevented from doing v^hatevet 
another state dislikes, is in reality dependant upon that 
state ; and can regard itself in ho other light than that 
of a vassal. If the loss of iudepeiifleiice, ■ therefore, is 
a loss sufficieht to summon the most pacific prince in 
the world to arms, Dbwliit Rao Scindia, and' the 
Rajah of Beraiyhad that motive for offering re’^istailcfe 
to the treaty of Bassein. - " " " 

It will not weaken the argiuneht, to say, that thh 
Governor-General was deceived, in ascribing thesis 
wonderful powers to the treaty of BaSsein ; because it 
was not surely unnatural in the Mahratta priiicesHb 
apprehend that which the Governor-General hoped! 
and to do what lay in their power to prevent it. 

It was idle', too, in the Governor-General, unless fot 
the 'sake of immediate efiect upon the minds of'hlS 
ministerial arid directorial masters, to which it ‘was 


, , . r i 

from an alliance, of which the operation, \yith respect to them, must be, 
to control all ambitious views and aggressive designs on their part, with'^ 
out affording to .those powers the benefit of the general guarantee;’' 
(Narrative, ut supra, p. 10.) — “The same conveyance will furnish you 
with a detail' of' the negotiationsy-'co'nducted by the resident at Po'oha, 
under my authority, wilh.the v[ibw-to the accomplishment of'theim- ' 
poTtant object of compreheriding, the Mahratta states in;the general ,sys-; 
tem'bf defensive alliance with 'ihe.Ho'nourable Company arid its allies, 
on the' basis of the treaty cbncl’udffd 'with his Highness the Nizam in the 
mouth of October, 1800.” (Ibid. 29 .)—“ The intimate connexion witlx 
tlie Peshwa, on principles calculated to secure to him the constant pro- 
tection of the British arms, could not be formed, without, at the same 
time, establishing our a^cendancy'in the Mahratta empire.’’ (Ibid. 34.) 
—In the next page (35) be calls it'“ that’ degree'of control and ascend- 
ency, which it must be our interes^to establish-in the Mahratta state, and 
which it is his object to avoid.” — “ The Peshwa. is awaie, that the per- 
manent establishm'ent of a' British force in the neighbourhood of Poona 
would, immediately, place him, in some degree, in a state of dependarice 
xipon the British power.” (Ibid.) 

2b 2 
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BOOKVI. not ill-adapted, to declare so often, and with so much 
emphasis, that Scindia himself was uhahle to show 
1803. wherein he was injured by the treaty of Bassein, and 
could not deny that his rights continued unimpaired. 
tVliat then ? Because Scindia and his ministers were 
far less skilful than the Governor-General in the use 
of language ; luid objections to the treaty of Bassein 
which they did not think it politic to acknowledge ; 
knew not how to separate the objections they might 
u ish, from those they did not rvish, to avow ; and, 
agreeably to the rules of Bastem etiquette, which 
never in general terms condemns, but always approves 
of, every thing proceeding from the will of a superior, 
did, in general courtesy, when urged and importuned 
upon the subject, apply a vague negation of injustice 
to the treaty of Bassein ; docs that hinder it from 
being now clearly seen that the treaty of Bassein had 
an operation injurious to that prince, an operation 
whicli the Governor-General regarded ns tlie great 
source of all the good which it was expected to pro- 
duce? 

One thing, indeed. Is to be considered, that in n 
great part of all that is said by the Governor-General, 
it is pretty distinctly implied,- that to render the 
Indian princes dependant upon the British govem- 
inent was not an-injurj- to them, hut a Ijencfit. If 
this were allowed to be tnic ; and if it « ere possible, 
in other indulgences, to make up to a prince for the 
loss of his independence: yet, in such cases, the con- 
sent of the prince in question would seem a requisite, 
even sscrc Ids subject people, ns they usually are, 
counted for nothing ; Ijccause, if any ndcr, w Iio has 
the iwwer, may proceed to impose by force this kind 
of benefit ujKin any other ndcr at his pleasure, this 
nllogatioii wmdd prove to lie neither more nor less 
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tlian another of the pretexts, under ’ wliich tlie weak BOOK vr. 
are always exposed to become the prey of the 
strong. ^ ^ 1803 . 

In tlie only objections, which Dowlut Rao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, explicitly produced to the 
ti’eaty of Bassein, it must be oWned, they were not 
very happy. Scindia observed, that he was guarantee 
of the treaty which -was in force between the British 
and Poona governments at the period when the 
treaty of BasSein was depending. And both princes 
afBi’med, that the Peshwa, as a member of the Mah- 
ratta confederacy, ought not to have concluded a 
ti’eaty hut Ts*ith consent of the leading chiefs of whom 
the confederacy was composed. 

With regard to the first of these pleas, the answer 
of the Govemor-General was conclusive. When a 
compact is formed between two parties, the ofiice 
and duty of a guarantee is, to hinder one of the par- 
ties from neglecting, _ while the other fulfils, the obli- 
gations whicli it imposes. He is not vested with a 
fight to hinder them from mutually annulling the 
obligations, if both of them please. It was not by 
the dissolution of the treaty of Salbye, nor in his ca- 
pacity of its guarantee, it was by the formation of 
the treaty of Bassein, and in his capacity of a sove- 
reign prince, that Scindia was injured, if injured 
at all. 

In the answer of the British ruler to the second of 
those pleas, there is something which will require 
rather more of developement. That the Peshwa 
had a' right to conclude the treaty of Bassein, with- 
out consulting any of the Mahratta princes, makes a 
great figure among the arguments of the Governor- 
Gleneral. The idea of a confederacy does not imply, 
that a member shall make no'separate engagement, 
only no separate engagement, which in any respect 
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BopKVi. afreets the confederacy'. The Governor-General truly 
afiirmed, that there was nothing in the treaty of Bas- 

Tsos. ”sein, w hicli affected the Mahratta confederacy, that 
is, directly ; though it was no less true, that, indi- 
rectly^ it dissolved it. The Governor-General calls 
thp other Mahratta princes, as distinct from the 
Peshwa, the feudatory chieftains of the empire,”, 
tliough feudality is a sort pf bondage whicli never 
had existence in any part of the world, hut in Europe, 
in the barbarous ages. And under this fiction, lie 
pioceeds. so far as to say, " it mity be a rjuestion, 
whether the Peshwa, acting in the name, and under 
the ostensible sanction of the nominal head of the 
empire ; ” (that is, by the right of a gross and violent 
usurpation, and in the name of a man whom he kept 
a degraded, wretched, and hopeless prisoner ;) might 
not conclude treaties nhich should be obligatory upon 
the subordinate chiefs and feudatories, ^^ithout their 
concurrence.” 

The Governor-General proceeds to speak a more 
rational language, in the words vvhich immediately 
follow. “ But,” says he, ** it would be alisurd to re- 
gulate any poUlic.al question, by the .standard of n 
constitution, vvliich time and events have entirely al- 
tered or di<isolvcd. The late Maharajah Scindia and 
Dowlut Rno Scindia, have uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion — by inaKing war on 
the neighbouring states, by concluding engagements 
with them, and b}* regulating the whole sjistcm of 
tlicir internal administration— without the particip.a- 
tion, or previous consent of the Peshwa, w hose supre- 
macy, however, both Maharajah Sriniiia, and Do^riut 
Rno Scindia, have uniformly acknowlcdgcil ; Dowlut 
Kao Scindia, therefore, andd not— even on (he siqi- 
posMl principles of thp original constitution — ilcny 
the right oClhp Peshwa to conclude his late engage- 
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ments with the Biitish government, without impeach- BOOKVi: 
ing the validity of his- own proceedings, and those of 
' his predecessor. Nor coCild he — according to the isos. 
more admissible rules, derived' from practice and pre- 
scription — Justly refuse to admit the exercise of these^ 
independent rights of dominion, on the part of the 
Peshwa, which both Scindia and his predecessor as- 
sumed, in a state of acknowledged subordination to 
his Highness’s paramount authority .” ' 

The observation is emphatically just. It is the 
weakness of pedantiy, or the villainy of imposture, to 
affect to “ regulate < any political question by the 
standard of a constitution ; ” when, however the name 
may remain as it was, the thing is wholly or materially 
altered. And the inference is conclusive, that, if 
Scindia and his predecessor had a right to adopt, 
without reference to the other states, what measures 
they chose in regard to foreign policy, so had the 
Peshwa; if it was now unlawful in the Peshwa, it 
had in them been heretofore unlawful. In his anxiety 
however to uphold the fiction of a feudal superiority 
in the Peshwa, the Governor-General uses a language 
almost contradictory, when he says, both that Scindia 
and his predecessor had uniformly exercised the 
powers of independent dominion,” and that they had 
“ uniformly acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Peshwa : ” the uniform exercise of the powers of in- 
dependent dominion is the negation of all external 
supremacy. Besides, the word supremacy is a great 
deal too strong to expi’ess the sort of relation which 
the Peshwa ever bore to the rest of the Mahratta 
rulers. It imports, as borrowed from European affairs, 
a combination of ideas, which represents hot any thing 

1 Governor-Geheral’s Narrative, ut supra. Ibid, p. SIQ; Also the 
Governor-£lenerars instructions to the resident with Dowlut Rao 
_ Scindia. Ibid. p. -ISg. 
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coOKWi wliicli ever existed in India; and, if employed as an 
accurate representation of any thing iviiich ever 
1803 . existed in India, is only calculated to mislciid. 

It is curious to observe with what assurance the 
Governor-General mahes, and repeats, agiiin .and 
again, the assertion, that “ the treaty of Basscin not 
only offers no injuiy to the independenec of the feu- 
datoiy Slaliratta chiefs ; but expressly provides addi- 
tional security for it.” * The treaty, was so worded, 
ns not, in its terms, to contradict such .an assertion. 
But what sort of a conduct is this ? Docs it justify 
the attempt to pass upon the belief of other men a 
proposition, if it is true only in sound, how great 
soever the difference between the sound and tlie sub- 
stance ? 

Tlio only artide of the treaty of Basscin, wliicli 
referred directly to the otlicr states, was the ISlIi; 
according to which the Pesliwa bound himself to make 
no war upon otiicr states, nnd to submit nil his dif- 
ferences with them to the English government. And 
to this it is that the Govcmor-Gcncr.al in his said do- 
clarations refers. But'wliatwns tliis except transfer- 
ring the power of attempting to subvert the inde- 
pendence of the " feudatory SInlimtta chiefs ” from 
the I’cshwn whom they did not fear, to the Engli..h 
whom they excessively feared? In this manner, it 
was, tliat the treaty of Basscin afforded ndditioiml 
security for their independence ! 

But let us pass from the question, whether the 
AIahr.atla chiefs Iiad or iiad not just rctison for resent- 
ing the treaty of Basscin: Ami let us consider the 
question of English interests naked, and hy itself. 
IViiat benefits to that people was it cnlciiiatcd to 

1 rnrilu* »j'«»fnen,ieeGottTnoT.CtncTil'»N4rniWe. Jlltl.p 3in« 
Sfp.tort, iv3l?. hii initnictiom to the rotticnt.tii 
nJ the iJinatclj Sfplfinbfr, J8<XI, curnmenchij H*J 
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yield? And those^benefits, were they an equivalent BOOK vi. 
for the evils which, as it did produce them, so it ought 
to have been expected to produce ? 1803 . 

The Gov’^eraor-General’s own opinion of the good 
things likely to flow from the treaty of Bassein is 
adumbrated in a great variety of general phrases, 
though they are exhibited no where in very distinct 
enumeration. We shall adduce a specimen of the 
more remarkable of his forms of expression, and en- 
deavour, with as much precision as possible, to ascer- 
tain the particulars at which they point. 

The stipulations of the treaty of Bassein have 
been framed exclusively with a view to maintain the 
general tranquillity of India, by preventing the de- 
struction of the Peshwa’s power, and by securing his 
just rights from violence and usurpation.” ^ 

The object of Lord Wellesley’s policy is to estab- ^ 
lish a permanent foundation of general tranquillity 
in India, by seciu’ing to every state the free enjoy- 
ment of its just rights and independence, and^ by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
powers of Hindustan, or of the Deccan.” ^ 

Every principle of true policy demands, that no 
effort should be omitted by the British government 
to estabhsh a permanent foundation of general tran- 
quillity in India, by securing to every state the ffee 
enjoyment'of its just rights and independence, and by 
frustrating every project, calculated to disturb the 
possessions, or to violate the rights, of the established 
- powers of Hindustan, and of the Deccan.” ® 

' The conclusion of the treaty of Bassein promises 
to establish the British interests in the-Mahratta em- 

1 Governor-General’s Narrative, Ibid, p, 312 2 Ibid, 

3 IbicL p. 303. 
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' U^ffccts of the Treaty of. Bassein. 

- The treaty of Bassein was calculated t'o withhold BOOK VI. 
the Peshwa from an}’- confederacy hostile to the Eng- 
lish. It was so far from calculated to prevent, that X 803 . 
it was calculated to produce, a confederacy, hostile 
to the English, of all the rest of the Mahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to' be an- 
swered ; namely, how much the chance of the acces- 
sion' of the Peshwa would add to the dangers arising 
from the chance of a confederacy, hostile to the Eng- 
lish, among the other IMahratta states ; and how much 
would those dangers be lessened, by the certainty of 
his absence ? - The item in the account, it is erident, 

•is the power of the Peshwa ; and, that being remark- 
ably small, as the danger of a confederacy could not 
be greatly augmented by its presence, so- it could not 
be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

, There is, however, a view of the danger,- which 
is drawn by the Governor-General, in very frightful 
colours- He says, that either Scindia or HoUviar 
must have prevailed in the contest subsisting between 
them at the time when the treaty of Bassein was 
framed ; that the successful prince, whoever it was, 
would have engrossed the power of the Peshwa; 
wmuld thence have become too powerful to be resisted 
by any of the other Mahratta princes ,; would of 
course have subdued them all; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, 
would have become a dangerous neighbour to the 
British state. From this danger it was delivered by 
the treaty of Bassein. . ' 

To make of this an argument in favour of the 
treaty of Bassein, two things must be allowed: it 
must be allowed that the danger held forth was such 
as it is represented ; and it must be allowed that 
there was no better method of averting that danger. 

Both may be 'disputed. First, it is by no means 
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Hffccts of the Treaty of Bassdn. 

BOOKVi.of the Slahratta slates whatsoever. It did not pro- 

Cbap, n. tranquillity of all India. It produced one of 

1803. most wdely extended wars which India had ever 
seen. If this war reduced the IMahratta princes to 
the necessity of submitting to the will of the con- 
queror, it was not the alliance with the Pesliwa, but 
the war, by which that submission was produced; 
an eficct wliich the same cause might have equally 
secured, if the treaty of Bassein had never existed. 
If it be said, that the treaty of Bassein produced the 
effects which the Governor-General applauds, by pro- 
ducing at any rate the war out of which they flowed ; 
wliat is this, but to say, that the treaty of Bassein was 
good, only as creating a pretext for war; and that it 
was fit and proper Jto be made, for the mere purpose 
of creating it ? But to perform'n public act, with an 
%tcntion to produce n war, is purposely to be tlic 
author of the war, only with a machination contrived 
to impose a contrar)% that is, a urong Micf, upon the 
world. 

TIic good things derived from the treaty of Bas- 
scin, must, llien, be regarded as nil summed up in 
these two cfTccts ; first, tlic war with the IMahratta 
chiefs; and secondly, the means whicirit contributed 
to the success oT the war. As to the war, if Ihnl was 
a good thing, it might have been easily produa^d 
witliout tlic treaty of Bassein. TJiercfore tJic treaty 
of Bas<cin desen-es but little admiration or npplan«^e 
v|>on that account. As to the other question ; namely, 
in Mhat projwrtion it contributcil to the success of the 
war, the Govcnior-Gencml presents an answer on 
vhich ho appears to lay the greatest stress. The 
treaty of Bas«eiti was a contrivance to prevent the 
union of the IMahratta states. It is necessary*, there- 
fore, to inquire, how far llic truth of this allegation 
extends. 
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' ILjD'ccls of the Treaty of Bassein. 

■ Tlia treaty of Bassein was calculated fo withliold BOOKvr. 
the Pesliwa from any confederacy hostile to tlie Eng- 
lish. It was so far from calculated to prevent, that X 803 . 
it was calculated to produce, a confederacy, hostile 
to the English, of all the rest of the Mahratta states. 

A very limited question thus remains to be an- 
swered ; namely, how much the chance of the acces- 
sion’ of the Peshwa would add to the dangers arising 
from the chance of a confederacy, hostile to the Eng- 
lish, among the other Mahratta states ; and how much 
would those dangers be lessened, by the certainty of 
his absence? The item in the account, it is evident, 
is the power of the Peshwa ; and, tliat being remark- 
ably small, as the danger of a confederacy could not 
be greatly augmented by its presence, so it could not 
be greatly diminished by the reverse. 

There is, however, a view of the danger, which 
is drawn by the Governor-General, in very fiightfid 
colours. He says, that either Scindia or HoUcar 
must have prevailed in the contest subsisting between 
them at the time when the treaty of Bassein was 
framed ; that the successful prince, whoever it was, 
would have engrossed the power of the Peshwa; 
would thence have become too powerful to be resisted 
by any of the other Mahratta princes ; would of 
course have subdued them all; and, uniting under 
his sceptre the whole power of the Mahratta nation, 
would have become a dangerous neighbour to the 
British state. From this danger it was delivered by 
the treaty of Bassein. 

To make of this an argument in favour of the 
treaty of Bassein, two things must be allowed: it 
must be allowed that the danger held forth was such 
as it is represented ; and it must be allowed that 
there was no better method of averting that danger. 

Both may be 'disputed. First, it is by no means 
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BOOKVi. certairi, that the IMahratta state would have assumed 
a shape move formidable to the English, had the con- 

• 1303, tendiiJl,^ princes been left to themselves. It is not 
even probable. The probability is, that Scindia and 
Holkar, neithe^bbing able to succeed to the extent 
of his wishes, would have been obliged to compro- 
mise their differences; and the Pesliwa might have 
acquired'rather more of power and independence, 
than he had previously enjoyed. But if Scindia pre- 
vailed; as the greater power of that chieflian reildered 
it prohahle, if any of them prevailed, that he would 
be the successful contender;* in what respect would 
his power be greater, than it was before Holkar ap- 
peared ? At that time, he was master of the Peshwa ; 
and yet so little had he increased bis strength, that 
a mere adventurer was able in a few years to raise an 
army, an army against whicli he found it difficult 
to contend. Scindia possessed not talents to bind 
together the parts of an extensive dominion, ns dis- 
cordant as those of a Mahratta empire; and had he 
united the Holkar possessions, and even those of the 
Peshwa, to his own, lie woidd have dimiuislicd, 
miller than increased, bis efficient power. Experi- 
ence showed that by the attention he was ohligcd to 
hc'-tovv in holding in obedience tlie Pcsliwa's donii- 
iiions in the sontli, his aiithon'ty hecame little more’ 
than nominal, over his own in the north. 

Ituuuld be tctlioiis to nin over nil the possible 
shapes intosshich, if left to themselves, the IMahmtta 
States might tlicii have fallen ; hut it may s.nfely Ijc 
affirmed that iin s!ia[>f which they had any chance to 
assume would have hecn so formidable to the Knglisli, 
as that into wldcli they were thrown by the treaty of 
Bas<cin. 

But if the reality of the danger, wliich the Gover- 
nor-Gtncml thought he foroan , ^\ ere as w ell jjroved 
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' produced by the Treaty of Basseiii, 

LIS it appears to stand unsupported by proof, it \vould BOOKVI. 
still remain to inquii’e whether it might not have 
been averted by other ' and better means, than the .jgQ^ 
treaty of Bassein. Had the mind of the Governor- 
General not been imperiously guided by his passion 
for the sj'stem of general defensive alliance beKveeh 
the British power, and the several states of Hindus- 
tan,” he might have interposed, with so much effect, 
in the character of an arbritrator, as to establish a 
balance in the Mahratta empire; and a balancci 
which it would have been easy for the British go- 
vernment to keep perpetually trimmed. He might 
have so terminated tiie subsisting disputes, as to 
make the power of Scindia, of the Peshwa, Holkar, 
atid the Rajah of Berar, nearly equal. In the contests 
which wmuld of course prevail among them, the 
British government^ by always showing itself disposed 
to succour the weakest party, might have possessed a 
pretty complete security for maintaining the Mahratta 
empire, if there was any use in such a care, in the 
shape which it had thus been intentionally made to 
assume. Not only did the power of the British 
state enable it to interpose with a weight which non^ 
of the parties, would have been easily induced to 
resist; but such was'in fact the state and disposition . 
of the parties, that they all appealed eagerly to the 
British government, and most earnestly solicited its 
interference. The Governor-General, by rushing, 
with eyes fixed on nothing but the beauties of his 
“ defensive system,” to the conclusion of a treaty 
which gave to the British the government in fact of 
one member of the Mahratta state, and threatened' in 
'a 'most alarming manner the independence of all the 
rest, sacrificed the ' high advantage of acting as a 
mediator between the Blahratta princes, and created 
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rrench Jnjitimcc not destroyed 

. a confederacy whicli hardly any other combination of 
' circumstances' could have produced. 

The Governor-General, ascribes to the treaty of 
Bassein only one other advantage, of the importance 
of which it seems desirable that an estimate should 
be made *, namely, the destruction of the French in- 
fluence in the hlahratta state. In the first place, it 
was not the treaty of Bassein by which that destruc- 
tion was produced ; it was the war with Scindia ; 
and a war with Scindia if it liad been woith a war, 
would have produced ituitbontthe treaty of Bassein. 
But though what the treaty of Bassein did not 
produce, was the destruction of the French influence, 
what the treaty of Bassein did produce, was the union 
of Scindia with thoBajah of Bcrar, and the necessity, 
in order to accomplish that destruction, of vniiqnisli* 
ing both of those princes together, instead of one. 

Tlic Governor-General, as suited his argument, 
and probably at that time his state of mind, rcpic- 
sents the danger from French influence ns prodi- 
giously great. Not only docs he affirm tlic poncr 
possessed by the French officers in the service of 
Scindia, to have been highly alarming to the Britisli 
government ; but he holds it out ns prohnble, that 
some of the contending parties in the IMnlimtta state 
would liave solicited the aid of the French govern- 
ment, have received a French army from Fmojic, 
have jircvailcd over all its opponents, and so have 
cstablisbc<I a great IVlabmtta cmjiirc, supported and 
governed by tlie French. Upon this tbeor}' of evil, 
it will probably not Ik* expected that I should bcatow 
many wonls. 

The influence of the French with Scindia was at' 
Ibis time so far from great, that it was comjiletely 
umlermincil, ami tottering to its fall. So well aware 
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by the Treaty of Bassehi. 

of this was Perron, the officer at the head of the BOOK VI. 
French party, that he had already intimated to the 
English an intention, which he soon after fulfilled, of 1803 . 
withdrawing himself from the Mahratta service. Not . 
only Scindia, but all his chiefs, had become jealous 
of the French to tlie highest degree. It was known 
to the English, that he meditated, and had already be- 
gun, a reduction of their power ; ^ the English found, 
at the end of the war, that, instead of objecting to the 
condition which they proposed to him, of excluding 
the French .from his service, lie was eager to close 
with it ;■ and there seems little room for doubt, that 
if tli'e treaty of Bassein had not been concluded, the 
Governor-General might, if he chose,' have made 
an arrangement with Scindia for discharging the 
French, without the lamentable expense of war. " 

But, if the condition and influence of the French 
officers had much more nearly corresponded with the 
apprehensions of the Govenior-General, it is high 
time that a^ more sober estimate of the danger, than 
hitherto they have been accustomed to make, should 
be suggested to him, and to his countrymen. If the 
assertion were made, that it would not be in the 
power of French officers to render Scindia, or any 
native power, much more formidable than it would 
be without them, it would not be easy to refute that 
opinion-. What renders the native sovereigns weak, 
is less the badness of their military officers, than the 
badness' of their governments ; and, under such go- 
vernments, no officers can be very instrumental in the 


1 Col. Collins’s Dispatch. Ibid. p. 17, 18. 

2 The Governor-General himself was of this opinioii, when lie first 
sent Colonel Collins, to the camp of Scindia, with an expectatfon that 
he would not only dismiss the French officers, but accept the English 
subsidiary force; that is, give up his military power entirely to the 
English. 

, ViOL, VI. 2 C - 
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Danger from the Trench 

BOOK VI. creation of strength. If the commanding officer has 

CuAp. ii. jiQt land assigned for the maintenance of his troops, 
1803 . is always without resources : If he has land, he 
becomes a civil ruler; and the multiplicity and ex- 
treme difficulty of his civil functions leave little of his 
time for militaiy cares. Besides, he has then an 
interest in peace ; both because his country yields 
most when he is most attentive to it, and because his 
trdops are more easily maintained at home than in 
the field. In the next place, to form a right judg- 
ment on this important subject, it is necessary duly 
to consider how many powerful causes must all be 
united, all operate in conjunction, to produce an effi- 
cient and formidable arm}'. Of these, some of the 
most important are incapable of existing in the armies 
officered by Europeans in the sendee of the native 
princes of India. iVllowing, wlint never would happen, 
that the physical requisites of an army were all \^ro- 
%'ided, and bearing in mind that all the efficiency of 
these requisites depends upon the sort of machine 
which the officers, considered ns an orgnnired body, 
compose, the reader will easily perceive, that of the 
causes ncccssarj' to render that machine a good one, 
some of the most important cannot, in the circuin- 
staiiccs We arc contemplating, ever be found.'. To 
give to a body of men, that most peculiar, that highly 
artificial, and, when contcmjilntcd by itself, most ex- 
traordinary turn of mind, which is ncccsmr}**to con- 
vert them into an organ of life, of unity, of onlcr, of 
action, and cricrg)* to the animate and inanimate 
materials of an army, rcf|uircs the utmost force of 
the legal and popular sanctions combined. But nei- 
ther tlic legal nor the {lopulnr sanction can Ik? made 
to operate with any considcmhlc force upon ricnch- 
mcn, in such a .rituation ns that of officer; in the army 
of an Indian Prince. What is there, in sucH n ritua- 
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tion, to restrain the operation of pnvate views, arising' BOOK vi. 
from the love of money, or the love of power, from 
pique, from jealousy, from euvy, from sloth, and the isos. 
many thousand causes, which are always producing 
opposition among men when they are not under the 
- operation of the strongest motives to resist them ? 

Under, an European goveniment, it is not the power 
of the general, whicli produces that unity of will, by 
which an arniy is animated. In general, his power 
would be far from adequate to so extraordinary an 
effect. The whole power of government, operating 
with unlimited command over the means both of re- 
ward and punishment ; the whole force of the popular 
sanction, holding forth the hatred and contempt,- or 
the love and admiration, of tliose among whom he is 
to spend his days, as the portion of every man who 
conforms, or ‘does not conform, to what is expected of 
men in his situation, are not only added to the autho- 
rity of the General, but so difficult is the effect ac- 
counted, that even when all these forces, operating 
together, produce it to any considerable degi’ee, the 
world thinks that it never can express sufficient admi- 
ration, never bestow a sufficient portion of applause. 

Wliich of these great, and indispensable powers, had 
any existence in the case of Perron, or any ' other - 
officer, in a similar case ? Upon his officers, it is plain, , - 

the popular or moral sanction had no means of opera- 
tion. What cared they, what should be thought of 
them, by the people of Scindia’s court or kingdom, as 
soon as it was more agreeable' for them to be gone 
than to remain ? What cared they for his punish- 
ments,, when they had it in their power to make their 
escape from his dominions? A body of officers, in 
such a situation, is a rope of sand. The General who 
leads them is their slave; because he can retain their 
service only by pleasing therii : He can seldom please 

21 c*2 
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Vaiiations in the 


BOOK VI. one set of them, without displeasing another : And he 
dares not restrain their excesses ; which produce two 
1803. deplorable effects, the unavoidable loss of discipline, 
and the hatred, wherever he advances, of the people 
whom he is unable to protect. The chances, there- 
fore, are innumerable, against the event, that any 
army, officered as that of Scindia by Frenchmen, 
should ever become formidable to one officered as that 
of the British in India. ' 

Of this tnith the Governor-General himself appears 
to have l)een not altogether unapprized. Tlie evi- 
dence is exhibited in the instructions which he issued 
to the Commander-in-chief, at the commencement of 
the war, for holding out to the French officers induce- 
ments to abandon the service of Scindia; and in the 
hopes which he entertained that those invitations 
would produce their eflect.* It is exhibited also in 
the declarations which he makes of the acquiescence 
with which, in several stdtes of circumstances, he 
would have beheld the continuance of the French 
officers in the service of Scindia. Tluis, the Governor- 
General, wlicn he conceived suspicions that tlie 
Peshwa, even subsequent to his flight from Poona, 
would refuse, to execute his engagements for receiving 
the English mcrcenaiy force, declared that ho uould 
not attempt compulsion, nor risk a war witli n com- 
bination of the Mahratta powers, even for tlie mighty 
benefits of the treaty of Bassein.® Again, when he 
despaired of inducing Scindia to accede to the terms 
of Ids defensive alliance, he assured him, that the 
English government would still gladly prc«cn'c u ith 
him the relations of amity and pence, provided he did 
not resist the treaty of Basscin, or infringe thc'rights 


I Sec PjC'Crf of Instriict^nf. Ibid p. |5(i, 

' PjpcM on ilic Jlaliratta War, ut mpn, p C<. 
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Rcjyrescidalions of the Governor-General . 

of any British ally.’ In otlier words ; had the Peshwa300KV'r. 
not agreed to put his military power into the hands 
of the English, the Governor-General would have 
quietly beheld the whole of the hlaliratta states, - 
Scindia’s Frenchmen and all, existing in their usual 
independence and turbulence, rather than incur the 
evils of a war for the sake of producing a change : 

And had Scindia not assumed an attitude which im- 
plied a determination to resist the treaty of Bassein, 
the Governor-General’ would not have made- war upon 
him, in order to effect the destruction of liis European 
force ; a war, which, nevertheless, had that destruc- 
tion been essential to. the security of the state which 
he ruled, it would have been 'incumbent upon him' to 
make.' 

As'to the chance of the arrival of a French army 
from Europe, a chance which the Governor-General 
represents as most formidable, how that was dimi- 
nished by the treaty of Bassein, it is not easy to. per- 
ceive. If any thing whs likely to induce Scindia and 
the Rajah >of Berar to seek assistance from an army 


' Gov'.-Gen’s Letter to Scindia, Ibid. p. 134, also 12g. 

2 When the Governor-General, it may be further observed, tells 
Scindia, that he had not the means of defending himself against the 
miserable power of Holkar, (Ibid. p. 131, 133), he surely made very 
small account of Perron and his battalions. It has been given,, in par- 
liament, as the opinion of. two men, not apt to, agree on disputable 
ground, of both Hastings and Fraficisj that'Euro'p’ean officers, and'dis- 
ciplined battalions, were to the- native princes, ‘especially the Mqhfattas, 
a source of weakness, not of strength ; who, though formidable by, their 
irregular warfare, could n’ot be so in a pitched battle. See Report of the 
debate, on the state of affairs' in India, 5th of April, 1805. It was 
affirmed on that occasion by Mr. Francis, that after the minutest investi- 
gation, he found there'were not more than twelve French officers in the 
whole Mahratta service. And it is worthy of remark that no specific 
statement of the number, nothing but ‘large gifnerkl expressions, is given 
by the Indian government. Francis, moreover affirms, that of the force 
under the command of Perron, the greater part were ordinary Mahratta 
troops j but a small portion officered by Europeans, or disciplined in the 
European manner.' ■ ■ - • - ■ ’ - ' • ■ - - 
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False Estimate by the GoMcrmr-OviCTal 

BOOK VI. of Frenchmen, of whom' they were jealous onlysomc- 
Chap, ^^’ ^hat'Iess than they were of the English, it was the 
1803 . ofBassein. If it be said, tliat the'reduction 

which was effected of the power of Scindia would 
have deprived a French army of the assistance to 
which it might otherwise have looked, it was the war, 
by which this effect was produced, not the treaty of 
Bassein. This is another argument which proves 
that the treaty ofBassein was good, only as furnishing 
a pretext for the war w'ith Scindia and Bcrar. 

Had Englishmen been capable of forming a sober 
estimate of the circumstances of France, at that tiinc 
in a situation very little calculated for sending an 
army to India, the value attached to this contingency 
would not have been great.* Neither would it be easy 
to show, that licr chances of success, had France con- 
ducted an army to India, would not have been fully ns 
great, at the close of the Mahratta war, as before. A 
prospect of deliverance from the English would pro- 
bably have roused the whole Mnhratta nation, then 
peculiarly exasperated, to have joined the invaders. 
As for the loss of Sdndia’s French officers, it would 
have been easy to supply tlieir place, and to incorpo- 
rate ^dth the European battalions ns many native 
troops as tlicir funds could maintain. In rcganl to 
pecuniary supply, Sdndia could not be less capable of 
aiding them after the war, than before. He was 
totally incapable at both times. 

The Governor-General not only made a verj' high 
estimate of the advantages arising from the treaty of 
Bassein : He had n contrivance for making a very 
low estimate of the expense which it produced. It 
produced indeed ft war, which laid upon the East 
India Company a frightful load of debt. But the 
contending armies of Sdndia and Holkar could not, 
the Governor-General informs us, have been kept in 
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tlie field, mthout ravaging the territories of the Eng- BOOK vr. 
■ lisli and the Nizam ; and to stand' protected against 
this danger, armies must have been placed’ on the 1803. 
frontiers, which would have cost nearly as much ^ as 
the war. This is one of those vagiie assertions, 
whicli, without much regard to their foundation, are 
so often hazarded, when they are required to serve a 
particular purpose but which answer that purpose 
only so long as they are looked at with a distant' and 
a careless eye. In the present case, it may safely ^be 
affirmed, that all the expense which a plan of defence 
required would have been the merest trifle in’ com- 
parison with the enormous expenditure of the war. 

That much would have been required for defence, is 
fiiUy contradicted by the Governor-General himself; ’ 

,who confidently affirmed his belief, that the treaty of 
Bassein, however alarming and odious to Scindia and 
Holkar, would, yet be unable to move them to hos- 
■ tilities, because they knew their own weakness, and the 
dreadful consequences of a Avar with the British 
power. If for the mighty interests, placed at stake 
by the treaty of Bassein, it was yet improbable they 
would dare to provoke the British anger, it Avas next 
to a certainty, that they would be careful not to pro- 
voke it for the sake of a little plunder. 

To have placed the subsidiary force with the Nizam 
upon his- frontier, and to have increased to the neces- 
sary extent the troops stationed in Mysore, presented 
but little demand for expenditure, beyond what the 
maintenance of that portion of the army would have 
required in any other station. ’ If some little expense 
must have attended these movements, it would be ab- 
surd to speak of it coolly as fit to be compared with 
the huge expenditure of the Mahratta Avar, 

We are now then prepared tO exhibit, -in a feAv 
words, the statement of profit and loss by the treaty 
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BOOK VI. of Bassein. What was gained by it was, the depend* 
of the Peshwa, and nothing more: What Avas 
1803 . lost by it was, all that was lost by the Mahratta war. 
The loss by the IMahratta war is the excess of what 
it produced in enl above what it produced in good. 
Of the good and the evil which was produced by the 
hXahratta war, nothing can be spoken Tvith precision 
till it is known what they are. An account, therefore, 
of the events, and of the results of the war, will use- 


fully precede the portion which remains of the in- 
quiry into the nature and efiecls of the treaty of 
Bassein. - 
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CHAP. XII. 

Objects to which the Operatmis of the Army in 
the North were to he directed — Objects to which 
the Operations of the Army in the South were to 
_ be directed — Minor Objects of the War — Gene- 
ral Lake takes the Field — History of the French 
Force in the Seiwice of Scinditti and of his Pos- 
sessions in the Dooab — History of the Emperor 
Shah Aulum continued — Battle of Allyghur, 
and Capture of the Fort — Battle of Delhi, ,a7id 
Su?'re72der of the Empe7'or to the E72glish — Ag7'a 
taken — Battle of Laswaree — French Force m 
the Seiwice of Scindia destroyed, a7id pis Dojni- 
72ions m the Dooab tra72sfe7'red to the English — 
Operatio72s of the A7'my U72der Ge72e7'al Wellesley 
in the South — Ah7)ied72uggur taken — Battle of 
Assye — Boo7'hanpo7'e a72d Asseerghur take7i — 

Scindia makes anOxie7'ture toxvard Peace — Battle 
of Aigaum — Siege and Capture of the Fort of 
Gawilghur — Operations m Bundelcimd — m Cut- 
tack — in Guzerat — Negotiation with the Bajah 
of Berar — Treaty concluded — Negotiation xvith 
Scindia — Treaty concluded — Engageme7its xvith 
, the mmor Princes xiear the Jmn72a — Schidia 
enters into the defe7isvoe Alliance-^Governor 
General's Account .of the Be72eft derived fro77i 
the defensive Alliances, and the Mahratta War 
. — Livestigation'of that Account. 

I 

\ 

For the war, as soon as it should begin, the Cover- BOOK VI. 
nor-General had prepared a most extensive scheme ’ 
of operations. To General Lake, the Commander- isos. 





’ Objects of the War, * 

BOOKVi. in^chief, at that time present mth the army on the 
upper frontiers, instructions had been sent on the 28th 
1803. June; pointing out, not only the necessity of 
placing the army under his command, with the utmost 
expedition, in a state of preparation for the field, but 
also, though briefly, and in the form of notes, the ob- 
jects to the attainment of which the operations of that 
army would immediatdy be directed. On thc'con- 
sequent exertions of the Commander-in-Chief, to 
make ready for action, the Governor-General bestows 
unqualified praise. “'By the indefatigable activity,” 
says he, “ zeal, ability, hnd energy of ^General Lake 
(wliose personal exertions have ^ri)asscd all former 
example, and have been the main source’of the sue-, 
cess of the war in that quarter) the m my of Bengal, 
on the north-west frontier of Oude, was placed, to- 
wards the close of the month of July, in n state of 
preparation and equipment favourable to the imme- 
diate attack of M, Perron’s force, as soon ns niithontic 
advices should be received of the commencement of 
hostihtics in the Deccan ” ' ' 

In this part of the c.\tcnsive field, which the ’i)Ian 
of the Governor-General embmeed, lie gave notidc of 
two mililmy, and bvo i>olilical, objects. TJ)e first of 
t’nc iniYrtar)' diyccts was to conquer the wVio’ic of ttmt 
poitioii of Scindia’s dominions which lay Ixjtwecn tlie 
Ganges and the Jumna ; .destroying' completely tlic 
Fjcncli. force by which, that district uas protected ; 
extending the Company’s frontier to the Jumna; and 
including the cities of Delhi mid Agra, with a 
chain of posts,* suflident for protecting the navigation 
of the river, on the right bank of the Jumna. The 
second of the militmy’objccts ufis of minor import- 
ance; the annexation of Bunddeund to the Brithh 
doniiniuMs. 


t rj{)cr». ui tupra, (i. 
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Objecis of the War. 

The political objects were also two. The first/ to BOOKVr. 
use the language of the Governor-General, was, “ the 
possession* of the nominal authority of the Mogul isos, 
that is to sa)’-, the possession of his person, and tliere- 
aftef the use of his name, to any purpose to which 
the use of that name might be found advantageous. 
Together- with the city of Delhi, the person of the 
hlogul had for a series of years been subject to 
Scindia; more immediately, at that particular mo- 
ment, to Perron, as the vicegerent of Scindia in that 
part of his kingdom. The acquisition of the country - 
would, of • course, place the Mogul, too, in British . 
liands. The second of the Governor-General’s politi- 
cal objects was, an extension of his general scheme 
of alliance. He desired that the whole of the petty 
states, to {he southward and westward of the Jumna; 
from Jyneghur to Bimdelcund, should be unite'd in 

an efficient system of alliance ” with the British 
government.^ 

Such were the ends to be pursued in the north ; 
for the accomplishment of which the Commander-in- 
chief was vested -svitli the same sort of powers, which 
had already been conveyed to General Wellesley, for 
the more secure attainment of those which were 
aimed at in the south. General Wellesley was ex- 
pected, mth the force under his command, to defeat 
the confederate army of Scindia and the Rajah of 
Berar ; to protect from all danger, in that direction, 
the dominions of the Company and their allies;, and 
to establish^ in their subsidizing form, the govern- 
ments' of the Nizam, the Peshwa, and Guickwar. 

The province of Cuttack separated the Company’s 
dominions in Bengal, from the northern cu’cars. By 

* Gov.-Gen.’s Letter to the Commander-in-chief, dated 27 th of July, - 
1803. Ibid. p. 156. 
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bOokvi. the conquest of this district, the territoiy of the 
English nation in the northern part of India would 
1803. ^ united, on the eastern const, ^rith that in the 
south, and would extend in one unbroken line from 
the mountains on the frontier of Tibet to Cape Co- 
morin ; the Mahrattas on that side of India would 
be deprived of all connection with the sea, and hence 
with tlic transmarine enemies of the Anglo-Indian 
goveniment ; a communication not liable to the in- 
terruption of the. monsoons would be formed between 
Calcutta and IMadras; and an additional portion of 
the Bengal frontier would be delivered* fiom the 
chance of iSIahratta incursions. TIic piovincc of 
Cuttack helonged to the Rajah of Bcrar. Prepara- 
tions were made for invading it n])out the time at 
which the operationssof the principal armies should 
commence. 

Scindia possessed the port of Baronch, and a con- 
tiguous district on the coast of Gurerat. The go- 
vernment of Bombay was made ready to seize them, 
as soon as the war should lie declared. 

General Lake took the field with an army of 10,500 
men, consisting of about 200 European artillery, tlircc 
regiments of European, and five of native cavalry, 
one regiment of European, and eleven Imttnlions Of 
native infantry. Beside this force, about 3,500 men 
were nsbcnihlcd near Allahabad for tbe invasion of 
Bnndelciind; and about 2000 were coUectcil at Mir- 
zapoor, to cover Benares, and guartl the passes of tlie 
adjoining mountains. 

I’lic array of Scindia, to which General I-nhe was 
to he opposed, was under the command of n Frcitth- 
nian, namctl Pennii, and stntiil by the Governor- 
General, on grounds of cour*e n little imcertnin, to 
have consisted of 36,000 or 17,000 infantr}. fnrmwl 
and dbeiplined on the Eiiro{>can plan; uith a large 
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body of irregular infantry, from fifteen to twenty BOOK^^T 
thousand horse, and a train of artillery, which tlie ” 
Governor-General describes, as both numerous and j[ 803 . 
well appointed^ 

To understand the nature of the power of Scindia, 
in this quarter of India, a short history is required, 
not only of the peculiar composition of his army, but 
also of the territorial acquisitions which he there 
retained. Deboigne, though not the first Frenchman 
who was admitted into the army of Scindia, was the 
first who obtained considerable degree of power. 

Born a Savoyard, of parents respectable, tliough poor, , 
after having served some time in the army of his own 
prince, he entered the more splendid service of France, 
in quality of an ensign in the Irish brigades.'^ In the 
vicissitudes of his early life, we must content our- 
selves ndth effects ; the causes very frequently remain 
unknown. We find him, next, an ensign in a Russian 
army, serving against the. Turks. He was liere 
taken prisoner ; carried to Constantinople ; and sold 
as a slave. After the war, being redeemed by his 


1 Vide Gov .-Gen.’s Notes relative to the late transactions in the 
Mahralta empire. Ibid: p. 235. It is instructive to observe the preva- 
lence of exaggeration : Col. Collins in his letter from Scindia’s Camp, 
dated 7lh of April, 1802, says j “ Since my arrival at this court, I have 
obtained more accurate information of the state of the regular infantry 
in the service of Dovvlut Rao Scindia than I heretofore possessed. I 
believe your Lordship may rely on the correctness of the following state- 
ment. General Perron commands four brigades of native infantry, 
each consisting of ten battalions of sepoys. The complement of a bat- 
talion is 716 firelocks, and evefy corps is commanded by two or three 
European officers.” Ibid. p. 17. By this statement. Perron’s infantry 
amounted to 28,640, more than one half beyond the estimate of the 
Governor-General, which yet we may suppose beyond the mark. 

2 This sketch of the history, both of Deboigne and Perron, for which 
I have been obliged to trust to sources a little uncertain, is given, as ex- 
hibiting, which is enough for the present purpose, an idea, correefas to 
the class of men to which they belonged, rather than, in every minute 
particular, as to the Individuals who aie named. 
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.princes in India. .Deboigne was a man above six 
feet high, with giant bones, large features, and pierc- 
ing eyes ; he was active, and laborious to an astonish- 
ing degree; understood profoundly the art of bending 
to his purposes the minds of men ; and was popular 
(because men felt the benefit of his* equitable and 

‘ vigilant administration), though 'stained with three 
unpopular vices, jealousy, avarice, and envy.^ 

Perron came into India as a petty officer.of a ship, 
cither with Sufirein, or about the time of SulTrcin's 
arrival. Having travelled into the upper provinces, 
he first received employment in the army of the Rana 
of Goluid, where he sensed under the immediate 
command of an Englishman. After the destruction 
of the Rana, he joined, in quality of quartcr-mnster- 
serjeant, a corps commanded by a Frenchman in the 
service of Scindia. Though he soon raised himself 
to a higher command, hU corps was reduced, upon 
the return of the army into cantonments ; and he was 
even unsuccessful in an application for employment 
in the army of the Begum Sumroo. W!\cn the bri- 
gade of Deljoigne began to be formed, the prospects 
of Perron revived. He received the command of 
the JJoorhanporc battalion ; and had an opportunity 
of distinguislung himself in the battle of Patiin. He 
commanded the detachment of Deboigne’s army 
which besieged Ishmacl Beg in Canoor ; and it was 
to him that Ishmacl Beg surrendered. To the honour 
of their European education, Deboigne and Perron 
resolutely prolcctetl their prisoner from tlie death 
nhich Scindia, nho had sufitTcd from his prowess 
thirsted to inflict ii|K)n him ; and he remained in the 

• Till* »efOunl, which wniurt of etapj^cration, U ilcrirnJ from an 
1’nj.liih gentleman, who icncJ at the lamc time wlilj Debotgne ai an 
ofliccT in Sciii'ha’* atoj)!. 5ce Ami. Aii. Regmcr for IB05, Charaeten, 
r 'll 
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'fort of Agra, with a considerable allowance for his BOOK VL 
subsistence. When the corps of' Deboigne became 
sufficiently numerous to be divided into two brigades, 180S. 
be gave the command of the first to M. Frimont, and 
' that of the second to M. Perron, who, accordingly, 
upon the death of Frimont, became second in com- 
mand. "Wlien the ambition of Scindia to establish a 
control over the Peshwa carried him to Poona, it was 
the brigade of Perron n^hich attended him" thither, 
and formed the principal part of his force. Perron, 
thus about the person of Dowlut Rao from the mo- - 
ment of his accession, and one of the main instru- 
ments of his power, easily succeeded to the whole 
authority of Deboigne, when, in 1798, that com- 
niander ndthdrew with his fortune to Europe.^ 

M. Deboigne had received a large track of country, 
in the region of the i Jumna, in assignment for the 
maintenance of his troops. Not only the territory 
as well as the army which liad devolved upon Perron 
required his presence upon the departure, of De- - 
, boigne; but the presumption of the Governors, both 
of Delhi and of Agra, had so much increased by the 
long- absence of Scindia in the South, that it seemed 
to be -high time to reduce them to obedience. In 
the month of October, 1798, Perron sent two bat- 
talions, commanded by Colonel Sutherland, one of 
the Englishmen who helped to officer Scindia’s regular 
brigades, with an expectation that the Killedar would 
deliver up the fort ; but disappointed in that hope he 
sent three battalions more, and the place was invested. 

Though, from , a humane ^regard to the aged Mogul 
and his family, who were kept as a sort of prisoners 
in the fort, .min ch caution . was used in firing at the ' ' 

1 These pattlculars, collected by the well-informed editor of the ear- 
liest volumes of-lhe As. An. Reg. (seevol. iii. Charac.-p. 39), are con- 
firmed by com'paon history in all the leading and material points. . , 

TOL. VI. - SX> 
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BOOKVI. place, it was wady Tor assault in nineteen days, 
Chap. 12. j-j^e Killedar capitulated and surrendered. * ’ 

1803. occasion, on which, for the first time, 

the custody of the emperor was placed in the hands 
of a Frenchman. He had now, during ten years, 
been subject to the power of Scindia, under which*hc 
had fallen, by the following means. 

' In 1782 , when Mr. Hastings so eagerly made 
peace with the Mahratla powers, their - dominions 
were bounded, on the north, .by that gi'cat chain of 
mountains, which extends in a direction nearly east 
and west,” from Cuttack in the Bay of Bengal to 
Ajmcrc, and forms a grcal boundary between the 
southern and the northern portions of the Indian 
. continent. This physical barrier, against the dahgers 
to which the English dominions in the north of 
India were exposed from the ncinity of the Mahrat- 
tas, Wiis not all. On (he western half of this chain 
of mountmns, on' its northern side, and immediately 
bordering upon the Company’s frontier, or that of 
their dependant the Nabob of Oiide, were placed, 
forming another line of defence, a number of small 
independent states, all jealous of the JVInhnittns, and 
all dreading any extension of their power. The 
whole of (hat wide expanse of country, which extends 
from near Allalinbad on the cast to the river Suticdge 
on the west ; bounded, on the south by the moun* 
tninous ridge just mentioned, on the north, ns far ns 
Shekoab, by tlic Jumna, thence by a line passing 
near Sccundra to the Ganges, and by the Ganges (0 
Ilurdwnr; was, by the policy of. hlr. Hastings, left 
ojwn to the ambition of the hlahrattas. Tins countr}” 
contained, among other principalities, the tcrrltoiy of 


» S«I«itmfrom an oflictr in Pcitpn'i army. Ami. Ad. nfjiufr, 
»ol. i. Cbron. j>.50. 
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Bundelc.und, and Narwar ; that of Gohud, including BOOKVI* 
Gualior and Bind'; and the great provinces of 
arid Delhi, including the Jaat country, and nearly isos. 
one half of the Dooab, subject chiefly to the Emperor 
Shall Allium, and a few other hlahomedan chiefs. 

Scindia was the JMahratta prince, who, from the 
vicinity of his territories, and from his powef, was 
best situated for availing himself of the offered advan- 
tage ; and he did not allow the opportunity to' Oscape. 

Another Mahratta chieftain, indeed, found means to 
get a partial possession of Bundelcund, while Scindia 
was engrossed with the business of other acquisitions; 
but all the rest of that extensive country was wholly . 
appropriated by the latter chieftain,^ 

Scindia had already made great progi’ess in subdu- 
ing^this region, when, with Ismael Beg, he approached 
Delhi in 1788. ‘ Gholam Kliadur, a son of Zabita 
Khan ; who, having from some cause of displeasure 
been banished from the presence of his father, had 
received an asylum from Shaw Aulum, and growing . 
into his favour, had been created by him Ameer ul 
Omrah ; enjoyed at that tihie the principal power at 
Delhi. The emperor appears to have been desirous 


1 See Rennel Asiat. An. for 1804, Miscel. Tracts, p. 77 ; Hamilton’s 
East Ind. Gazetteer. The policy of Jetting him take, possession of this 
country, is thus represented by Lord Wellesley : “ The territories of 
Scindia between the Jumna and the Ganges interrupt the line of our 
defence in that quarter-; and some of his principal posts are introduced 
into the centre of our dominions; while the possession. of Agra, Delhi, 
and of the western and southern banks of the Jumna, enables Trim to •' 
command nearly the whole line of the western frontier. In the event of 
any considerable accession. to Scindia’s power, or in the event of his 
forming any connexion with France, or with any enemy to the British 
interests — the actual position of his territories and forces in Hindostan 
would furnish great advantages to him, in any attack upon the Com* 
qiany’s dominions.” Govenor-General’s Instructions to - the Com- 
mander-in*Chief, dated 27th July, .1803, Ibid. p. 156. As the 
Governor-General was making out a case, allowance is to be made for 
exaggeration. - ‘ ' ' 


g D 21 
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of emancipating himself from tlie dominion of Gholam 
Khadur, a man of a haughty, and ferocious character; " 
and informed him that, having no money to carry 
on the contest, he regarded resistance as vain. ‘ Gho 
lam Khadur himself undertook for resources ; only 
insisting, that, as " the presence of the monarch tvaS 
half the battle,” the Emperor should head the army 
in the field; and to this the Emperor assenting, 
commissioned Gholam Khadur to make the requisite 
preparations for war. Next day, it is said, aletteV 
from the Emperor to Scindia was intercepted, in 
which thc^ Emperor exhorted Scindia .to use the 
greatest possible dispatch, • for the purpose of destroy- 
ing Gholam Khadur; “for Gholam Khadur,” said 
ho, ** desires me to act contrary' to my wishes, and 
oppose you.” Upon this discovciy Gliolam Khadur, 
buming for revenge, ordered an attack upon the fort, 
in which S!mh Aulum resided; carried it in- a few 
days ^ flew to the apartment of the monarch, whom 
lie treated with cvciy species of indignity ; and then 
put out his eyes. After plundering the Emperor 
and his family, and sparing mo expedient, however 
degrading, to strip the females of all their valuable 
ornaments, he fled upon the a]>proacli of Scindia ;s 
who thus master of the legitimate sovereign 

of India, and of all the tcirilorics which yet owned 
Ills sway.* 

tOfth'x, 3s of other part* of thcMshnUa liiunr}, io which the 
linzitth Here not iinmeduteljr concernetl, when nur knoulcdge Is iiifTi* 
clenilr certain In all the points of any material importance { must, 
for the minute parucnlars, be sai!sr.eTl to know that they cannot tc very 
remote from the trutii.>-.Thc remaining history of Gholam Kliadur is 
short. He took refuge in Agra, which Scinihahcsifgol— Seeing mist* 
nncehopeless, he took aiiramage of a dark nleht. ilufTcd liU iftdJIe 
with the jewels which he had plDitderca! from the fjinlly of the llnipernr, 
and with a few fuUowcrt took bis flight towards IVrsli, On tli« 
tceond nlglu, having CslJeo from bis horse, he gsre lime to hli puriucfi 
to come up, and make him priiontr. Scindia, after eipoilng Mu*, for 
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Though the Emperor was allowed by Scihdia to BOOK VI, 
remain in the fort of Delhi, with' the nominal autho- 
rity over the city, and a small district around, he was 1803. 
held in a state of poverty, in which not only the 
decencies, but almost the necessaries of life were 
denied to him and his family. A Killedar or Gover- 
nor was placed in the fort, by whom lie was guarded 
as a prisoner. And Sciridia at times had made him 
set forth his claim, not' only to the tribute which the 
English had covenanted to pay to him for Bengal, 
which they had so early' found a pretext for nof pay- ' 
ing, and .which now with its interest amounted 
to a great sum; but to the wide extended sove- 
reignty which had ceased to be his, only by suctessful 
usurpation and rebellion. 

As there is no reason to believe that Perron 
behaved not to Shall Aulum with all the humanity 
and delicacy, practicable in the circumstances of 
Perron; so there is reason to believe that the con- 
dition • of the 'unhappy monarch was ameliorated, > 
after he Jiecanie subject to that European officer., 

M. Perron is represented, by all those from whom 
we receive any accounts of him, except' the'Engliah' 
rulers, as, not only a man', of talents, but a mah of 
humanity and moderation.^ • • , ■ . • ' 

some time, first in irons, next in a cage, ordered him to be Jejyived of 
his ears, nose, hands, feet and eyes; in which deplorable condition he- 
was left to expire. — The*party who pursued him was commanded by a 
Frenchman of the name of Losloneaux. It was under him' that Perron 
is said to have been first admitted into the service of Scindia, when’he 
served as a quarter-master-serjeant. Lostoneaux' is said to have got 
possession of, the saddle, which Gholam Khadur is supposed to have 
stufied with diamonds. This at least is known, that he soon after con- 
trived to slip away, and'returned to Europe. His corps breaking tip 
after his desertioni Perron- was in danger of losing employment, till ^ 

Scindia s General gave him a battalion of his own. Asiat. An. Reg, 
fprl804,' Chron. p. 63. — Also for 1801, Charac. p. 39. ' 

1 The English officer from whose letters, in the Asiat. An. Reg. 
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BOOK VI. By the distance at which Scindia, while engaged 

Chap. 1 C. establishing his. aothority in the south, was kept 

1803. fio™ In® dominions in the north, the administration of 
the government of his new acquisitions, in the region 
of the Jumna, fell almost entirely into the hands of 
Perron, svho was present with an army, and had a 
large portion of it in assignment for the maintenance 
of his troops. We have the testimony of a most un- 
exceptionable witness. Colonel Collins, both that he 
made a wise and excellent use of his power ; aud that 
the success of bis administration had ercated incurable 
jealousy and hatred in the breast both of Scindia’s 
nobles, ahd of Scindia himself. “ I have it,” says 
that resident, in his letter dated 30th of March, 1802, 
“ from good authority, that the Sirdars of this court 
have frequently remonstrated with the Maharaja, on 
the subject of the extensive autboiity vested in Ge- 
neral Perron ; and I have also been told in confidence, 
that, whenever the disturbances in this quarter are 
composed, so far as to admit of Scindia’s repairing to 

TOl. I. Chron. p. so, pt bjvp the atcount of the iiirrender of Delhi to ' 
Tcfron’* battalions, MVJ# “The General, from that amiable humanity, 
which is ft noble trait in his character, endeavoured to aroid recourse to 
hostile measures, in regard to the old King, the numerous {irinces, and 
princesses, who are rfeiained in the fort : and even when the tfege was 
laid, It was with full permission of the king, and every measure adopted 
to obviate any possible injury to the old monarch and the rn^al ramlly. 

v Though the troops in the fort, amounting to COO, were debarred from 

all exleiiof supplies of provisions, jei General Perron ordered that the 
TO}al |>enoni, should be amply supplied, eiTd their provisions |iass 
unmolesteil.*' The author of a very Intelligent letter (dated Oude, 
Notember, JZpt), on the military state of the north*west part ofihe 
Compan/s fionlier { published !n the Aiiai. An. Ilegttter for 
Mhcvl. Tracts, p. 77) Says, •* Genera] I*crron, a rrench ofiierr of 
great experience and ronsttnimjie abilities, both at a statesman and loU 
dicr, represents Ilao Scindia In JlmJtisiani and it tnreiied 

seith the tnett full and absolale auihoiily over every department of the 
govetnnitnt. civil and nvUiUTy^Tliii power he extteisex with great 
modcraiion, at Uie same time with a degree orjudgmcni aod energy, 
tlat eiinec teryjoperior uJenis." 
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jcahtis of Perron. 

Agra, it is the intention of the Maharaja to deprive book vi. 
tlie General of the command of those fortresses which 
he now possesses in Hindostan. Nor do I -doubt the 1803. 
truth of this information ; when I reflect on the ge- . 
fieral disposition of the Mahrattas ; they being, as 
your Lordship well knows, at all times inclined to 
suspicion and jealousy ; of wliich I saw strong symp- 
toms, at my audience witli the Maharaja on the 27th 
ultimo. The ministers, who were present at this in- 
terview, having put various questions to me respecting 
the state of Scindia’s possessions in the Dooab, I pur- 
; posel}’' spoke of them, as being in the most flourisliing 
condition, ascribing tlie same to the able management 
of General Perron, to whom, as your Lordship recol- 
lects, they are assigned in jeydad. I also noticed the 
unwearied attention of the General, to improve and 
strengthen the works of the different fortresses gar- 
risoned by his troops ; and mentioned likewise the 
high estimation in which he was held by all the Raj-, 
poot and Seik Sirdars, who were chiefly guided by his 
councils and directions.” ^ Though we may easily 
enough suppose in this language a degree of exagge- 
ration, to which the occasion may be supposed to have 
presented temptation, yet we cannot suppose a gen- 
tleman, of an English education, and of a high cha- 
racter, to have made a deliberate statement for which 
he knew there was no foundation in fact. In his next 
letter Colonel Collins says,' Such Mahratta Sirdars, 
as are envious or jealous of the power of M. Perron, 
do not scruple to affirm, that he by no means wishes 
the, total ruin of Holkar ; since, in this event, the 
Blaharaja would be enabled to repair to Hindostan, 
and to take upon himself the chief direction of affairs 
in that quarter. Whether or not Scindia has ^been 


1 Papers relative to the Mahratta war in 1803, utsupra, p. 17, 
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^ BOOK VI. influenced by these suggestions, I shall not presume 
Chap. 12 determine ; but I believe it to be an undoubted 
1803 . fnct, that General Perron has-been given to 'under- 
stand lie must relinquisU the collections of allthe dis^ 
tncts v'hich he how possesses in Hindostan, excepting 
those appertaining to his jeydad, the annual revenues 
of which are estimated at forty lacs ofrupees ; at pre- 
sent the General collects nearly eighty lacs.” ‘ From 
Futty Ghur, to which, for the purpose of avoiding the 
unhealthy season, he had returned fiom Scindia’s 
camp, liaving by the way paid a visit to Perron at Jiis 
head quarters at Cowle, Colonel Collins, on the 24th 
of June, 1802, wrote again, as foHous: “General 
Perron has been iicrcmptorily directed by Scindia to 
give up all tlic IMehals in liis possession, not appertnjn- 
ing to his omi jeydad. And I understand, from good 
authority, that.tlic Gcpcrnl is highly displeased uith 
the conduct of Scindia's ministers on this occasion ; 
insomuch that he entertains serious intentions of ic- 
linquishing his present command, in the service of the 
Hlaharaja. Indeed, when I was at Cou le, lie assured 
me, that cre long I might probably sec him pt Futty 
Ghur.”" 

The first object to wliicli General Lake was com- 
manded to direct the operatiops of the a nr, uns tlic 
destruction of the force of General Perron. Tins the 
Governor-General, though he very seriously, if not 
violently dreaded it, yet at the same time, n ilh n very 
possible inconsistence, so much despised,* that he con- 
fidently expected the complete annihilation of it, 
before the end of the mins. “ I desire,” says Ii(\ 

“ llmt your FxccUcncy will compose the main tinny, 


> LeUfr lo GoTfmor.CmrTak't^ipJjCawpTiMrOugfm, isPi ApnI. 
1803 IblJ.p. IS. Compire ihe lUiemcnt of i,'15,00,000 in i!ic Co* 
T«ticjr.G«ncul’t nolw. Ibd. p.S»2, 

* Ibid. p. 24. 
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io detach Perron from Scindia, 

and regulate the strength and operations' of the BOOK vi. 
several detachments, in the manner which shall appear 
to your judgment to afford the most absolute security 1803. 
for the complete, desti’uction of hi. Perron’s force pre- 
adousl)’’ to the conclusion of the rains.” ^ • 

Not arms alone ; other expedients were to be em- 
ployed. ** It would be highly desirable,” says the 
Gov’’ern 6 r-General, “ to detach M. Perron from Scin- 
dia’s service, by pacific negotiation^ hi. Perron’s in- 
clination, certainly, >is, to dispose of his power to a 
Fi’ench purcliaser ; I should not be surprised if he 
were to be found ready to enter into terms with your 
Excellency; provided; he could obtain sufficient se- 
curity for his personal interests .^ — 1 empower your 
Excellency to conclude any agi’eement for the security 
of hi. Perron’s personal interests and propert}^ ac^ 
companied by any reasonable remuneration from the 
British government, which shall induce him. to deliver 
up the whole of his military resources and power, 
together with his- territorial possession, and the per- 
son of the hlogul, and of the heir apparent, into your 
Excellency’s hands. The same principle applies 
generally to hi. Perron’s European officers. -And the 
proclamations, with which I have furnished your EX 7 
cellency, will enable you to avail yourself of .the first 
opportunity of offering propositions to those officers, 
or to the several corps under hi. Perron’s command.”^ 

On the 7 th -of August, the General marched from 
Qawnpore. On.the''28th he reached the -frontier: 
and early on the morning of the 29th moved into the 
hlahratta territories, with a view of attacking a part 
of M. Perron’? army assembled near the fortress of 

1 Letter to Governor-General, dated, Camp near Ougein, 18th April, 

1802. Jbid. p. 18. Compare the statement of 1,35,00,000 in the Go- " 
yernor-General’s notes. Ibid. p. 15g. ' 

2 Letter, ut supra.. Ibid. p. lGi. , * 
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BOOK VI 
Chip. 12. 

1803. 


- The Fort of AlUghur 

. AUighur. The British army reached tlie enemy's 
^ camp about seven o’clock in the moTning ; and found 
the whole of his cavahy' drawn up on the plain, close 
to the fort of Alligliur. Appearing to be strongly 
posted, with their right extending to the fort of Alii- 
ghur, and their front projected by-a deep morass, the 
General resolved to make his attack on their left flanks 
which had no protection except from tivo detached 
villages. The Brirish cavaliy were formed into two 
lines, supported by the line of infantry and guns ; but 
the enemy retired as they advanced, and quitted the 
field without an engagement. Tliey were estimated 
at the amount of 15,000. As' if to show the cxti*cme 
want of all cohesion, and hence of stability, in tlic 
materials of Perron’s power j the Commandcr-in- 
Chief informs the Govcmor-General, and the Gover- 
nor-General with exultation informs his employers ; 
that, upon so very trifling an occasion as this “ inijiiy 
of the confederates of M. Perron lell him ; ” and ** I 
learn,” says the General, “ fix>m all quarters, that 
most of the enemy’s cavalry, who opposed us yester- 
day, liave returned to their Iiomes, declaring their in- 
ability to oppose the English.” * 

The toum of Cocl immediately sun*endercd to the 
English ; but the garrison of AlVighur resisted ah the 
motives ^vith which Lake endeavoured to persuade 
Ibem. After consideration, lie deemed it practicable 
to carry the fort by assault ; and this he preferred to 
the slow operations of a siege. TIic place was strong,’ 
with abroad and dccj> ditch, n fine glacis the country 
levelled for n mile round, and exposed in every direc- 
tion to tlio fire of the fort. Liciitcimnt-Coloncl I^fon- 
son was chosen to lead the attack : and the prepara- 
tions were comjiletcd before lb6 4tb of September. 


> Letter, at ni]>n. Ib'x!. p-SGr, cCa. 
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taken hy Assault, 

At three o’clock, on the morning of that day, the bookvi. 
troops moved down to a (^tance of 600 yards from 
the sortie. After waiting tnl half after four, the hour isos, 
of assault, the storming party advanced, under cover 
of a heav}’- fire fi’om the British batteries- erected for 
the purpose, and arrived within 100. yards of the fort 
before they were perceived. There was only one 
passage across the ditch into the fort, by a naiTow 
causeway, where the enemy, having commenced a 
mine, but omitted a draw-ljridge, the British troops 
were enabled to pas's, and assault the body of the 
place. As soon as Colonel Monson perceived that 
the garrison had received the alarm, he pushed on 
with two flank companies of Europeans, hoping to 
enter the gate along witli the external guard. The 
gate was found shut ; and the ladders were applied. 

Major Macleod of the 76th regiment, and two gre-’ 
nadiers, began to mount ; but so formidable an array 
of pikenien appeared to receive them, that it would 
have been vain and foolish to persist. A gun was now 
required to blow open the gate. Being situated near 
the angle of a bastion, it was difficult to place a gun 
in a situation to act upon it. Four or five rounds 
were fired, before it was blown open ; the troops were 
stopped about -twenty minutes; during which they 
were raked by a destructive fire of grape, wall-pieces, 
and matchlocks ; Colonel Morison was wounded ; six 
officers were killed ; and the principal loss in the as- 
sault was sustained. A narrow and intricate passage 
of considerable length, all the way exposed to a heavy 
cross fire in every direction, Ted from the first gate to 
that which led immediately into the body of the place. 

To this it was a work of great difficulty to bring .up 
' the gun ; and when it was brought up, the' gate was 
found too strong to be forced. In .this extremity 
Major Macleod pushed through the wicket with the 



412 Perron retires 

BOOKM. grenadiers, and ascended the ramparts. After this 
little opposition wasjpade. The garrison endea- 
180S. voured to escape in ever}' direction. jManj jumped 
into the ditch, of whom some w6re dro^vned. About 
2,000 perished. Some surrendered, and were per- 
mitted to quit the fort, by the Commander-in-Chief, 
who was close to the scene of action, to witness an 
attack wliicli notliing but the persevering bravery of 
the men permitted to succeed. The English loss was 
fifty-nine killed, including sii ; and 212 wounded, 
including eleven, European officers? » 

This fort was esteemed an acquisition of great im- 
portance; as being the* ordinary residence of 1^1. 
Perron, and the principal place of deposit for his 
military stores; of which the quantity, found by tbe 
English, probably becauscit was inconsiderable, is not 
specified, in any of the printed documents in which the 
value of the acquisition is presented to view. 

The same day on which Allighur wris taken, the 
Commander found it nccessar}' to send a considerable 
detachment, to join the officer left at Fulty Gur, 
charged u itii a convoy for the army. Five companies 
of sepoys, with one gun, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Coningliam, left at Shekoabad, Jiad 
been attacked on the 2d of September, by a body of 
cavalry, commanded by a Frenchman of the name of 
Flcuf)'. Though much sujicrior in force, the assail- 
ants uere repubed, but returned to the attack on the 
4tli, wlicn tlic Eiiglisfi capitulated,' their ammunition 
Ixjing nearly spent. Before tlic I'cinforccincnts sent 
by the General arrived, the enemy crossed the Jumna, 
and disappeared. 

On the .’5th of September, IM. Perron, nddrcsso<l a 

* Sf<* tlic Gov.*Gej>'j JCoin, ibU. p. C17— and the Dupitch ill' 
Comruru'tf, p. £C^. ' 



■ from the Service of Scindia. 41S 

letter to General Lake, which- was received on the BOOK VL 
7th. In that letter Perron informed the British Com- 
mander, that he had resigned the service of Dowlut isos. 
Rao Scindia, and requested pernnssibn to pass mth 
his family, his effects, and the officers of his suite, 
through the Company’s dominions to Lucknow. The 
instructions of the Governor-General, to purchase, if 
possible, the surrender of the military resources of 
Perron, have already been mentioned. We are inform- 
ed by the Govemor-General, that ‘‘on the 20th of 
-August theCommander-in-Chief received a letter from 
General Perron, indicating a desire, on the- part of •- 
that officer, to effect an arrangement, which might 
preclude the necessity of an actual contest between 
the British forces, and those under the command of 
General Perron.” We leara, on the same occasion, 
from the same high authority,- that some time before. 

Perron had applied for leave to pass through the Com- 
pany’s territories, as being about to resign the service 
of Scindia; and had, at the request of. the Com- 
•mander-in-Chief, sent to the English camp a confi- 
dential, agent, with whom a discusrion took place on 
the 29 th of August. All -that we further know is, 
that the- agent departed, without effecting any ar- 
rangement.. The' Governor-General tells us, that 
he evaded the - propositions' of the Commander-in- 
Chief, for 'the surrender of M. Perron.” ^ ' Perron 
might have received a large sum of money, had he 
bargained forffiis'.own relu’ement, and transfeiTed to 
the English, any -considerable -portion of the military 
respurpes with which he was entrusted. Perron re- 
tired, -iWithout 'bargaining at' all':- and, although he 
- had : the .greatest. jQause of resentment against his 
employer,,^ jwithoiitr- transferring to his enemies the 


i Letter from Gov£-Gen.;in CouncjJj 25th'_Sept. 1803. 'Ibid. p. 187. 
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Battle of Delhi, 

BOOK VI. to pour upon them a shower of grape from the whole 
of their iguns. Orders were given to thargo with 
ISOS, bayonets. The line fired a volley, and rushed on 
with their gallanti commander at their, head, when 
the enemy: gave ‘ way, and. fled in every direction. 
As soon as the troops lialtcd after the charge, the 
General ordered tire line to break into columns of 
companies, ■whicli tpermitted the cavalry to pass 
through tli6 intervals with their galloper guns, and 
complete the ^detory. The enemy w'crc pursued with 
slaughter to the banks of the Jumna. This battle, 
though' small in scale, and not very trying from the 
resistance of tlie enemy, affords a high specimen both 
of the talents of the General, and the discipline and 
bravery of the men. > ' o. ‘ 

- The enemy left the whole of/their artillery,' feixty- 
eiglit pieces of ordnance, iwith ii gi'C.'it quantity 
ammunition, and two tumbnls^contnining treasure, 
on the field. In men, thMrrloss .was 'estimated at 
three thousand : tliat of the English, JiijkillDd, v bund- 
ed, and missing, was .four hundred' rind cigl>ty-ftvc. 
After being seventeen hours under nrtns,' the British* 
army took up fresh ground towards the rivtfr, .and 
next morning encamped, opposite to the city Of 
Delhi. As the enemy had evacuated both the city 
and fort, Shah Aulum sent a message to express his 
desire of placing himself under the protection of the 
victors; An intrigue had been opened witJi him be- 
fore,' and means had liccn found to convoy to him a 
letter fromHlic Governor-General, promising to him, 
in case lie sliould find the means, during the present 
crisis, of placing liiinsclf under the protection of 
the British government, that Cvery demonstration of 
resjwct and attention would he paid lowanis hi< 
^Injcsty on the part of that government, and llmt 
an adequate provision would be made for the support * 
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'General Lake visits the Moo-ul. 

O 

of Ills Blajesty, and of his family and household.” BOOK Vi. 
To this secret communication a secret answer 
received by the Commander-in-chief on the 29th of 1803. 
August. “ expressing,” says the Governor-General, ' 

“ the anxious ivisli of his Blajesty to avail Iiimself 
of the protection of the Britisli government.” ’ On 
the 14th, the Biitish army ])egan to cross the river. 

And on the same day, tlie General Bourquien, who 
commanded in the late action, and four other French 
oflneers, surrendered themselves prisoners to General 
Lake. On the 16th, he paid Iiis visit to Shah Aulum. 

The language of the Governor-General, on tliis oc- 
casion, is something more than pompous. “ His 
Excellenc)'’, the Commander-in-chief, had the iionour 
to pay his first visit to his Majesty Shah Aulum on 
the 16th of September ; and to congratulate his Ma- 
jesty on his emancipation from the control of a French 
faction .who had so long oppressed and degraded him. 

His Blajesty was graciously pleased to direct his 
. eldest son, _and heir apparent, the Prince Mirza Ak- 
-bar Shah, to conduct the Commander-in-chief to his 
royal presence. The Prince was to have ai’rived at 
thd Commander-in-chief’s tent at twelve o’clock : but 
did not reach the British camp until half past three 
o’clock, p. ,m. By the time his Royal Highness had 
been received ; remounted on his elephant ; and the 
whole cavalcade formed, it was half past four o’clock. 

The distance being five miles,- the ,Comma,nder-in- 
chief did not reach the palace at Delhi until sunset. 

The crowd in the city was extraordinary ; and it 

J Letter from Gov.-Gen. in Council, to the Secret Committee, 12th 
of April, 1804 ; Papers relating to the King or Mogul at Delhi, ordered 
to be printed 12th of March, 1805. See also the Message of. the King, 
ibid. p,5, which, sofar from expressing great anxiety of wish, exhibits 
much distrust of the English, complaining of their late conduct, and 
declaring an apprehension, “ lest when_ ttjey gain possession of the 
country they may prove forgetful of him.” ^ 

VOL. VI. 2 E 
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Language of the Gover7ior~Gcneral 


BOOKVI. was with some difficulty that the cavalcade could 
make its way to the palace. The courts of the palace 
1803. full of people V anxious to witness the deliver- 
ance of their sovereign from a state 'of degradation 
and bondage. At length the Commander-in-chief 
was ushered into the royal presence : and found vthe 
unfortunate and venerable Emperor j oppressed by 
the accumulated calamities of old age, degraded au- 
thority, extreme poverty, and loss of sight ; seated 
under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his 
royal state, unth every external appearance of the 
misery of his condition.” ' 

In another passage the Governor-General speaks of 
this event, as “ delivering tlic unfortunate and aged 
Emperor Shah Aulum, and the royal house of Ti- 
mour, from misez^% degradation, and bondage; and 
Tcscuing his Imperial Majesty, the j\logul, from the 
hands of a desperate band of French adventurers,”® 

AVith regard to the French officci’s, this is a lan- 
guage in the highest degree illiberal, if not unjust, 
and moreover, indecent. It was not they who de- 
graded; if that- was a crime, the house of Timour ; 
it is in evidence that they improved tJin condition of 
its surviving members; it is not in evidence that they 
did not improve it, as far as that improvement de- 
pended upon them. It is manifest, that certain forms 
of respect, and a less penurious supply of money, was 
nil that could depend upon them. Of tlicsc there is 
no indication that the first were withheld. Of the 
second, tlie French had little to bestow. The reve- 
nues of Perron’s govcmnicnt- must with great diffi- 
culty have met its charges, and he departed at last 
with no more tlian the fortune of a private indi- 
vidual. AVhatcrcr he ntTorded to Shah Aiihim bc- 


» Paper* rtlaiing to ihe Mahntu War, oi inpra, p. 149. 
’ uiiuprs, p. 234. 



respeciihg Sliali,Aulim. , 

3 *ond the' allowance prescribed by Scindia, he mub. 
have paid out of his own fortune. ■ And had Shah ^ p. 12! 
Aulum been supported out of the pocket of any Eng- isos'"* 
lish gentleman, of the Governor-General himself, 
though doubtless he would have dealt by him kindly, 
and even generously ; yet I. may venture to affirm, 
that his “ royal state” would not have exhibited great 
magnificence. 

- Besides, who would not imagine, upon hearing 
this language of the English ruler, that he was about 
to restore his “ Impeiial Majesty, Shah Aulum, 

(whom his subjects were so anxious to see delivered 
from a state of degradation and bondage,”) to his lost 
authority? to those territoi’ies, from whicli he had 
been extruded, only by successful usurpation and 
rebellion, territories of which the possessions held by 
the Company formed a material part ? or, if he was 
not to give him any of the usurped territories which 
had fallen to the lot of the English, not even that- tri- 
bute which .they had stipulated to pay him, and which 
they had long withheld ; that at any rate he v/as to 
bestow upon him those territories, of wliich Scindia had 
deprived him, and which the English had just retaken, 
or were about to retake ? Not an atom of this. The 
English were to restore no territory. Even that 
which they were now taking from Scindia, and of 
which by Scindia the Emperor had but lately been 
robbed, the English were to keep to themselves. 

The English, therefore, were to hold his Imperial 
Majesty” still degraded from all sovereign power; 
still in bondage ; as much as ever. The very words 
of the G;overnor-General are, that only so much 
regard should be paid to the comfort and conve- 
nience of his Majesty and the royal family, as was 
consistent with the due security of their persons” in 
other words, their imprisonment. Wherein then 

S E 2 ' 
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sidei'alion now remain in the service of - the confe-'BOOKVi. 
derated hlahratta chieftains.”' This, then, was a 
danger, of v/hich, Avhatever else may justly be said of 1803. 
it, there was little difficulty in getting rid. 

Appointing Lieutenant-Colonel Ocliterlony to hold 
tlie chief command at Delhi, and leaving a garrison 
of one battalion and four companies of native infantry, 

^^'ith a corps of Urcwatties newly raised under the 
command of Englishmen, who had quitted the service - 
of Scindia at tlie beginning of the war, the Comman- 
der-in-chief began his march to Agra on the 24th of 
Septembei;, and arrived at hXuttra on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, where he M'as joined by the troops from Futtygur. 

On the 4th he arrived at Agra; and immediately 
summoned the garrison, Ijuthio answer was returned. 

He received information, tliat considerable confusion 
prevailed within the fort, where all the European 
officers were placed under confinement. 

Finding that approaches could not be made, unless 
seven battalions were dislodged of the enemy’s regular 
infantiy, who, with several guns, were encamped 
without the fort, and occupied the town of Agra, 
together with the principal mosque, and some adjacent 
ravines. General Lake gave directions for attacking 
the town and the ravines on the 10th, both at the 
same time, the one with a brigade, the other with 
three battalions of sepoys. The attack succeeded in 
both places, though not without a severe conflict ; 
and the troops engaged in the ravines, being carried ‘ - 
by their ardour to quit them, and gain the glacis, for , 
the purpose of seizing the enemy’s guns, were exposed 
to a heavy fire of grape and matchlocks from the fort, 
and suffered proportionally both in officers and men. 

Another occirTrence was, that the defeated battalions 


1 Ibid. p. 203. 
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Battle of JLasivarec. 

.agreed afterwards to transfer their services to the 
British commander, and marched into his camp, to 
the number of 2,500 men, on the 10th of October. 

On that day the garrison desired a parley; but 
while a British officer, sent into the fort, was endea- 
vouring to remove their objections to the terms of 
capitulation, they recommenced firing, and would 
admit of no further intercourse. The breaching bat- 
teries, however, having opened on tlie morning of the 
17th, and threatening a speedy catastrophe, they 
capitulated in the evening, on terms of safety to their 
persons and private property.' 

• A force, composed of fifteen regular battalions, sent 
north by Scindia at the commencement of the cam- 
paign, and of two battalions winch had joined them 
from Delhi, after the battle of the 11th of Sejilember, 
still remained. Tliey had occupied a jiosition about 
thirty miles in the rear of the British ariny, during 
the siege of Agra, hut without attempting interrup- 
tion. And they were understood to have in view a 
march upon Dellii, with the hope of recovering that 
important post. In quest of this enemy, the British 
army moved from Agra on the 27t!i .of October. 
Retarded by the heaviness of the rain, they left the 
heavy guns and baggage at Futtyporc, and on tlic 
SOtli and 31st marching twenty miles each day, they 
encamped on the 31st, a short distance from the 
ground which the enemy had quitted in the morn- 
ing. The General conceived the design of overtaking 
. them with the cavalr}', and giving them, by n slight 
engagement, interruption till the nmval of. the in- 
fantr)'. IMarching from 12 o’clock on the niglit of 
the 31st, till seven the next morning, a distance of 
twenty-five miles, he came up with the enemy, rc- 
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treating’, as -lie imagined, and in confusion. Eager BOOK vi. 
not to permit tlieir retreat to the hills, and to secure 
their guns, he resolved, as he himself expresses it, 1803 . 

‘‘ to try the effect of an attack upon them with the 
cavalry alone.” 

The advance of the cavalry was slow, the road 
having been rendered difficult by the water of a re- 
servoir, the embankment of whicli the enemy had 
cut. The Britisli General, commanding the advanced 
guard and first brigade, led by Colonel Vandeleur, to 
march upon the point, where the enemy, who liad for 
some time been covered by the clouds of dust, had 
last been observed in motion, directed the remainder 
of tlie cavah’y to attack in succession as soon as they 
could form and come up. When tliey advanced suf- 
ficiently near to perceive tlie enemy, they found them 
occupying an advantageous position, with their right 
upon a rivulet which the British had immediately 
passed, their left on the village of Laswaree, and their 
udiole front amply provided with artillery. The po^t, 
to which the advanced guard and first brigade were 
directed, was found to be the left of the enemy’s new 
position, which without hesitation they attacked. 

They forced the line, and penetrated into the yillage. 

Colonel Vandeleur having fallen in the charge; but 
they were exposed to so galling a fire of cannon and 
musquetry, that it was impossible to form the squa- 
drons for- a second attack, and the General was ob- 
liged to draw them off. They left for want of draught 
cattle, the guns of the enemy which had fallen into 
their hands ; and the other brigades retired from the 
fire to which they found themselves exposed, without 
being able to discover the enemy, though they fell in 
with and carried away a few of their guns. The British 
infantry which had left their former ground at three 
in the morning, arrived on the banks of the rivulet 
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bo6kvi. about eleven. After so long a march, some time for 
refreshment was indispensably required. During 
f803 interval a proposal was received from the enemy,' 
offering on certain conditions to surrender tli6irguns.* 
The General, eager to stop the effusion of blood, 
offered immediately to comply with their terms, and 
allowed th^fh an hour to come to a final determina- 
tion. In the meantime, the disposition was made 
for battle. The wliole of the infantry was formed 
on the lell, w'ith a view to attack the right flank of 
the enemy, which since the morning 'had been thromi 
hack to some distance, leaving an intcn'al to the 
rivulet. The British infantry was formed in two 
columns, the first destined to turn the right flank of 
the enemy, and assault the village of IMohaulpoor, the 
second, to support the first. TIic cavalry was formed 
into thrtic brigades, of which one w’as to support the 
infantry in the attack of the enemy’s right, another 
was detached to the right of the British army, to w'atth 
tlio cncmy’sleft,availitself of any confusion, and attack 
. them in their retreat ; the third composed the reserve, 
and w'as formed in the space between the preceding 
two. Tlic enemy were drawn up in two lines, which 
had the village of Molmuljioor between them on the 
left, and extended beyond it on the right. 

The time for parley being bxpired, the British in- 
fiintrj* mo\cd along the hank of the rivulet, tlirougli 
high grass and broken ground which afforded coier. 
Tlie enemy, ns soon as the movements of the British 
columns to turn their flank became \isible, threw 
h.nck their right, forming an acute angle in front with 
their former position, and rendering it impossible to 
turn their flanks. As soon as the British columns 
became exposed to tlic enemy’s cannon, the field 
pieces w bich they had been able to bring up, and tho 
galloper guns attached to the cavalry, formed into 
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four batteries, beg*au also to fire. The cannonade on BOOKVi. 
both sides was very spirited and severe; The King’s 
76th regiment, which headed tlie attack, and had 1803. 
often signalized its discipline and courage in India, 
had arrived, together ndth a battalion and five com- 
panies of native troops, within one hundred paces of 
the enemy, while the remainder of the column, im- ' 
peded in its advance, was still at some distance 
behind. This advanced party were exposed to the 
enemy’s fire ; and the men were falling very fast. 

Thus situated, the General thought it better to ad- 
vance with them to the attack, than wait till the 
remainder of the column should be able to form. 

As soon as they arrived within reach of the enemy’s 
cannister shot, a tremendous fire was opened ^upon 
them ; and their loss was exceedingly severe. The 
regularit}’’ of their advance -being disturbed by the 
severity of the cannonade, the enemy’s cavalry were 
encouraged to charge. The steadiness, however, of 
this handful of heroes,” as they are justly denomi- 
nated by their grateful commander, enabled them 
to repulse the assailants with their fire. They rallied, 
however, at a, little distance, and resumed a menacing 
posture ; when the General ordered an attack by the 
British cavalry. It was performed, with great 
gallantry and success, by ,the 29th regiment of dra- 
goons, whose commander. Major Griffiths, was 
killed by a cannon shot-immediately-before the charge. 

The infantry, at the same time, advanced upon the 
enemy’s line, which they broke and routed. . The 
remainder of the first- column of British infantry 
arrived just in time to join in the attack of the 
enemy’s second line, of which the right had been 
thrown back in the same proportion as that of the 
first. Major General Ware, who commanded the 
right wing of the British Army, fell about ' the same 
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With seventeen battalions of infantry, the enemy BOOKvr, 
are supposed to have brought into the action' more 
than four- thousand hors^. Their guns, in nuniber 
seventj^-two, being all taken, were more precisely 
known. The English loss amounted to 172 men 
killed, 652 wounded. Three months only had 
elapsed since General Lake crossed the Mahratta 
frontier ; and not only the whole of that army which 
the Governor-General had treated as an object of so 
much apprehension was . destroyed, but the whole of 
that extensive territoiy in the region of the Jumna, 
which the predecessor of Dowlut Rao had so labo-^ 
riously added to his dominions, was placed in the 
hands of the English. ^ > 

During the time of these exploits, the great divi- 
sion of the English army in the south liad been em- 
ployed in tlae following manner. The strong for- 
tress of Ahmednuggur, held by. Scindia, with its 
adjoining territory, was the object of the first opera- 
tions of General Wellesley. He moved from his 
camp at Walkee oii the 8th of August, and, arriving 
at Ahmednuggur, took the Pettah by escalade, on 
the same day. The English had thu’ty-tln-ee men 
killed, and eleven wounded. They opened a battery 
against the fort on the lOth; and on the 11th the 
Kelledar or GoYernor offered to negotiate; and on 
the 12th evacuated the fort, on conditioif of safety to 
the persons and private property of the garrison. 

This acquisition was of some importance; one, of the^ 
strongest fortresses in India, in good, repair, on the 
frontier of the Nizam, covering Poona, and a point 
of support to the future operations in advance.^ 

In taking possession of the districts, of 6,34,000 
rupees estimated revenue, dependant on Ahmednug- 

,..1 Notes, ut supra, p. 251 to 254, 288. ^ 
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ing", but that the infantiy, about to follow, were book vr. 

in camp at the distance of about six miles. Chap. 12 . 

This intelligence, from which the General inferred ‘ 
the intention of the enemy to escape, made him re- 
solve to attack them, without waiting for Colonel 
Stephenson till the following morning. He found 
the whole combined arm}'- near the village of Assye, 
encamped on the bank of the Kaitna liver. His 
road brouglit liim first in front of their right ; but as 
it was composed almost entirely of cavalry, and the 
defeat of the infantry was most likely to be effectual, 
he resolved to attack the left. Marching round, he 
crossed the river Kaitna, at a ford beyond the enemy’s 
left flank ; and formed the infantry in two lines, and 
the British cavalry as a reserve in a third ; leaving 
the Mahratta and jMysore cavalry on the other side 
of the Kaitna, to hold in check a large body of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which had followed the British 
' army from the right of their own position. As soon 
as the enemy perceived the intention of the British 
general to attack their left, they changed the position 
of their infantry and guns. Another stream called 
the Juah, of nearly the same size with the Kaitna, 
flowed in a parallel dii’ection : at a small distance 
beyond it, the enemy formed a line, having its right 
on the Kaitna, and its left on the Juah. This line 
and that of the British army faced one another ; but 
the enemy formed a second line on the left of their 
position, nearly at right angles to their first, extending 
to the rear along the banks of the Juah. The fire of 
the enemy’s guns performed dreadful execution, as 
the British army advanced. The British artillery 
had opened upon the enemy at the distance of 400 
yards ; but the number of men and bullocks that 
were disabled soon rendered it impossible to bring 
on the guns ; and as they were found to produce 
6 
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BOOK VI. little efiect, the General .resolved to advance without 
them. The right of the British line was so thinned 
1803 cannon of the enemy’s left, that a body of their 

cavalry was encouraged to charge it. A body of the 
British cavalry, however, was prepared to intercept 
them, and they were repelled with slaughter. The 
steady advance of the British troops at last over- 
awed the enemy, and they gave way in every direc- 
tion. The cavalry then broke in, ‘and charged them 
with the greatest effect. The enemy fled, but the 
force of the English was too small to render the vic- 
tor}’ decisive. Some of the enem3**s corps went off 
in good order; and lacntonnnt-Coloncl hlaxw'cll was 
killed, in charging with the British cavahy a body 
of infantry, who liad again formed, but soon resumed 
their retreat. Many also of tbc enemy’s guns which 
had been left in the rear by the British line ns they 
advanced, were by a practice common in the native 
armies of India, turned upon the British by indi- 
viduals who had throw'n themselves as dead upon 
the ground. The General thought it ncccssaiy to 
lake a regiment of European infantry, and one of 
native cavaliy, and proceed in person to stop this fire, 
which for some time w'as veiy’ severe. His horse in 
this operation was shot under him. The enemy’s 
cavahy, which had been hovering about during tlic 
action, continued for some time near tbc Britisli line. 
But at last, tlic u hole of the enemy uent off, leaving 
ninety-cight pieces of cannon, niul seven standards in 
the hands of the Englibli, with 1,200 men, it is said, 
dead on the field. • 

It required no ordinmy’ exertion of discipline and 
courage in tbc men to advance with so much slcn- 
dine‘‘S tinder the canmgc of such a fire. TIic per- 
sonal courage, too, was abundantly displayed, of tbc 
General ‘u bo Ictl them on. And unless in as far as 
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the wisdom may be questioned, first of sacrificing so BOOK VI. 
great a number of men for the only object which 
could be attained by it; next, of not waiting for the isos. 
arrival of Stephenson, when . the victory would have / 

been attended with mudi greater, perhaps with de- 
cisive effects, the conduct-of the action, it is pro- 
bable, possessed all the merit of which the nature of 
the case allowed. Of - the British army, 428 were 
killed, 1138 were wounded. As the whole are said to 
liave consisted of only 4,500 men, between one 
tliird and one half of the whole army were either 
killed or wounded. This was paying very dear for 
so indecisive an affair.^ 

Colonel Stephenson, though his march had been 
retarded by some unexpected impediment, arrived on 
the 24th; and was immediately sent after the enemy, 
whom the state of the troops under General Wel- 
lesley rendered him unable to pursue. . The enemy 
had been so little broken or dispersed by their defeat, 
that they had little to dread, from the pursuit of 
Colonel Stephenson ; and proceeded westward, along 
the bank of the Taptee, as if they meditated a 
descent upon Poorna, by a march to the southward 
through the Caserbary Ghaut.' General Wellesley 
imagined that this was a demonstration to prevent a 
northern n*ovement of tlie British troops against the 
city of Boorhanpore, the fortress of Asseergur, and 
the rest of Scindia’s places in Candesh. But that 
General deemed hhnself sufficiently strong, both to 
proceed against the places in question, and to watch, 
the movements of the enemy - towards the south. 

Remaining with his own army to the. southward, he 
sent his commands to Stephenson, who had descended 
the Adjuntee Ghaut, in pursuit of the enemy, to con- 

/ * \ 
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BOOK VI. tinuc liis march to the northward, and attack Boor- 
hanpore'and Asseerghur, As soon jis the plan of the 
1803. British General came to the knowledge of the enemy, 
the Rajah of Berar and Scindia separated their ar- 
mies, the former marching towards Chandpre, the 
latter making a movement to the nOrtliward, for the 
purpose of yielding protection to his threatened pos- 
sessions. General Wellesley .followed to the nortli, 
and descended the Adjuntco GImiit on the lOtli of 
Octoher; Scindia, upon this, instead of continuing 
his movement to the north, gave it an easterly direc- 
tion through the valley formed by the Tnptco and 
Poona. rivers; while the Rajah of Berar passed 
through the hills which formed the boundary of Caii- 
desh, and moved towards the Godaveiy. This 
seemed to require again the presence of General Wel- 
lesley in the south, who accordingly ascended tlie 
Adjuntcc Ghaut on the 25lh of October, and, con- 
tinuing his march to the southwaid, passed Aunm- 
gabnd on the 29th. 

In the mean time Colonel Stephenson hadicasily 
accomplished the service upon which’ he had been 
detached. The City of Boorhnnporc W’ns evacuated 
on his approach; and was entered by the British 
troops on the 15th of October. On the 17th ho 
marched upon Asseerghur, the imj)ortansc of wjiich, 
in the estimation of the jicoplc of India, may lx: con- 
jectured from a name by which .it was distinguished, 
the Ivey of Deccan. On the 18th .Colonel Ste- 
phenson attacked the Petloh, and of course with 
success. On the 20th the batteries were opened 
against l!»c fort, and within an hour the garrison of- 
fered to accept the conditions which the Briti^h com- 
mander had proposed on summoning the place. In 
this manner the fortre*^ was placed in the hands of 
Ihb r.nglish on the 21st, and with it the whole of 
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Scindia's dominions in Deccan. The operations of BOOK vr. 
the army were now turned against Berar. Colonel 
Stephenson began an easterly movement towards 
Scindia ; and received the commands of the General 
to prosecute Iiis march as far as Gawelghur, and lay 
siege to that, the principal fortress belonging to the 
Rajah of Berar. ^ 

In the first week of November, Jeswunt Rao 
Gorparah, and another person of inferior rank, arrived 
in the British camp, commissioned, they said, by 
Scindia, to treat with General Wellesley, on the 
subject of peace. As soon after the battle of Assye 
as the 8th of October, the British General had re- 
ceived a letter from one of Scindia’s ministers, re- 
questing that he would send to the enemy’s camp, 
one of the British, and one of the Nizam’s, officers, 
to settle the terms of a peace. With this request^ 
the General deemed it, on two accounts, inexpe- 
dient to comply; first, because the letter bore no 
stamp of the authority of Scindia, Svho might after- 
wards disavow it ; next, because a British officer in 
the camp of the enemy, and the appearance, on the 
part of the British of being petitioner for peace, would 
reanimate the dejected minds of the enemy’s troops. 

But he expressed his readiness honourably to receive 
any person whom the confederate chiefs might for 
that purpose depute to the British camp. Several 
subsequent proposals had been transmitted to him, 
but all, through channels, which the principal might 
have disavow^ed. Even Gorparah, and his compa- 
nion, whep requested, at their first conference with 
General Wellesley, to exhibit their credentials, had 
none to • produce. Though liable to be dismissed 


1 General Wellesley's Dispatch, papers relating to East India affairs, 
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BOOKYL^vith disgrace, they were told by the British General, 
that they might remain in the camp, till tliey had 
1803. time to receive from their master those powers which 
were necessary to enable them to treat, and those do- 
cuments to substantiate their powers v, ithout which 
they ought not to have' been sent. In the mean 
time a letter arrived from Scindia, declaring his in- 
tention to send another commissioner, and disavowing 
Gorparah and his Companion. General Wellesley, 
who believed, in this case, that the master was the 
impostbr, not the servants, sent for the unhappy men, 
and made them acquainted with the dangerous situ- 
ation in which they were placed. They convinced 
him that on their part theic was no fiction, and 
gratefully received his assurance that he would not 
render them the victims of the duplicity of their 
Pilaster. In the mean 'time, Gorparah’s application 
for powers, and his account of his reception by the 
British General, had liocn received by Scindia, and 
determined that unsteady chief to send hitn the ic- 
quisitc powers. They arrived in the British camp 
a few hours after the conference on the disavowal 
had taken place, but were still defective in one essen- 
tial point; for amendment in respect to uhich, the 
General advised Gorparah and Iiis colleague again to 
apply. In the mean time, he solicited an armistice, 
and that for both confederates. This, ns no ambas- 
sador, or expression of a desire for peace, Iiad yet 
arrived from tlic Bajnli of Berar, and ns it was impo- 
litic to allow the hostile Princes to negotiate in com- 
mon, Wellesley positively refused, in regard to'tbe 
other chieftain ; hut granted to Scindia for the troops 
in the Dcccaii It was doted on the 23d of Novem- 
l>cr; requiring, that Scindia should take up u position 
agreed u|>on, and not appioncli the Briti’'!i camp 
nearer than n distance of twenty (o^s. Calculating 
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upon the division of the confedemtes ; finding that book vi. 
the Rajah of Berar was proceeding towards his own 
territories, that the number of troops he had with him 
was small, and diminishing every day ; ceasing, in con- 
sequence, to have an}’’ apprehension for the territories 
of the Nizam, Wellesley descended the Gliaut by 
Rajoora, with a view to support, and cover the opera- 
tions of Stephenson against the fort of Gawilghiir. 

The principal part of tlie army of the Rajali of Berar 
was encamped under the command of his brother 
]\'Iunno Bappoo, not far from Elichpoor. And the 
cavalry of Scindia, who had not yet ratified the ar- 
mistice, was encamped at about four miles distance. 

Colonel Stephenson had advanced as far as Hatfee 
Anderah, on the 28th of Novcjnber; when, being 
apprised of the situation of the enemy, and the ap- 
proach of General Wellesley, he prudently halted to 
enable botli armies to co-operate in the attack. . They 
joined, on the 29th, at a place within sight of the 
enemy’s camp. Upon the British approach, the 
enemy 'retired; and as the troops had performed a 
very long march on a very hot day, the General had 
no intention of pursuit. Bodies of horse were in a 
little time observed in front. And on pushing for- 
ward the picquets for taking up the ground of en- 
campment, the enemy were distinctly perceived, 
drawn up regularly on the plains of Argaum. Late _ 
as was the period of the day, the General resolved to 
attack. The distance '%vas about six, miles. The 
British army advanced in a direction nearly parallel 
to that of the enemy’s line, in one column, led by the 
British cavalry, and covered on the left and rear by 
the cavalry of Hyderabad and Mysore. The efiemy’s 
line extended above five miles. ’ Scindia’s part of the 
force, consisting of one very heavy body of cavalry, 
was on the right, having some Pindarees and other 
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Turt of Gawilghur taLen, 

light troops, oTi their outward flank. The village of 
Argaum, with its extensive enclosures and gardens, 
was in the rear of the enemy’s line ; in its front was a 
plain, cut by a number of water courses. The British 
army was formed in two lines ; the infantry in the 
first; the cavalry in the second, the British, to sup- 
port the right, the Mogul and Mysore, the left. The 
British line was not formed exactly parallel to that of 
the enemy, but with the right a little advanced to 
press upon the enemy’s left. Some time was spent in 
forming the order of battle, because part of the in- 
fantry which led the column got into some con- 
fusion. As soon as the line was formed, the whole 
advanced in the greatest order. Two regiments on 
the right were attacked by a large body of Persians, 
ns was supposed, whom they destroyed ; a battalion 
also on the left received and repulsed a charge of 
Scindia's cavalry. As the British line advanced, the 
enemy retired in disorder, leaving thirty-eight pieces 
of cannon, with their ammunition, in the hands of the 
assailants. The cavaliy continued their jnirsuit by 
moonlight; but night rendered it impossible to de- 
rive many advantages from the victorj’. The British 
loss, in tins battle, if battle it may be called, was 
trifling; total in killctl, wounded, and missing, 340.' 

After tlic battle of Argaum, tlie General resolved 
to lose no •time in commencing the siege of Gnuil- 
glmr. lie arrived at Elichpoor on the 5tli of Decem- 
ber, where he endeavoured to collect information for 
the attack. Gawilghur stands upon n lofty point of 
n ridge of mountains l)Clwecn the sources of the rivers 
Poona and Taptcc. It consisted of two forts ; tlic 
inner, fronting to the soulli where the rock is most 
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precipitous; and' the outeij covering the former, book vi. 
tovard tlie nortli-v''est and north. Upon deliberation 
it appeared adviseable to make the principal attack isos, 
upon the northern side. To this service the corps of 
Colonel Stephenson was destined, having been equip- 
ped for that purpose at Asseerghur. On tlie 7th, 
both divisions of the army marched from Elichpoor ; 
that under Colonel Stephenson, by a road of about 
thirty miles in length, through the mountains, the road -- 
which led most directly to the point of attack ; that 
under General Wellesley, with all the cavalrj’', in a dif- 
ferent direction, with a view to cover, and if possible 
assist them, l^y- other attacks on the south and the 
west. The march of Colonel Stephenson, through the 
mountains, was attended with almost insuperable 
difficulties. Tlie hea-vT" ordnance, and stores, were 
dragged by hand, over mountains, and through ra- 
vines, for nearly the whole distance, by roads which 
it had been previously necessary for the troops to 
make. On the .12th, Colonel Slejihenson reached 
his ground, and at night erected two batteries in 
front of the north face of the fort. On the same 
night the troops of General "Wellesley constructed a 
battery on the mountain under the southern gate ; 
but as it was impossible to get up the heavy guns, it 
proved of little advantage.- On the evening of the 
14th, the breaches in the walls of the outer fort were 
practicable. Preparations were made during tlie 
day ; and the assault was to be given on the follow- 
ing morning. Beside the party' destined for the 
storm, two detachments were led, one toward the 
southern, another toward the north-west gate, for 
the purpose merely of .drawing the attention of the 
enemy, as neither of them could get into the fort till 
the storming party should open the gates. The' troops 
advanced about ten o’clock; and the outer fort was 
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soon in possession of the assailants. The wall of the 
inner fort was then to be carried. It had not been 
breached, and attempts were made in vain upon the 
gate. A place, however, was found, at which the 
wall might be escaladed, when Captain Campbell 
mounted with the light infantry of the 94th regiment, 
and opened the gate. After this the garrison made 
no resistance. Vast numbers of them,” says the 
General, “ were killed particularly at different gates.” 

While the two great divisions of the British army 
were thus engaged, the minor objects of the war had 
been no less successfully pursued. 

The detachment of British troops which had been 
assembled at Allahabad, under the command of Lieu-- 
tcnant-Coloncl Powell, for the occupation of Bundcl- 
cund, crossed the Jumna, and entered that pro- 
vince, on the Gth of September. ' The situation of the 
province at that period was briefly as follows. - ' • 
Chuttersaul, hanng succeeded along line of Hindu 
ancestors, in the Rajahship of Bundclcuhd, of whom 
a considerable number had existed in the state of 
vassals to the Mogul throne, availed himself of the 
decline of that monarchy, not only to rc-cstablish his 
independence, but enlarge Ins dominions. Alarmed, 
ho%YeYCT, at the prospect of what was likely tn follow' 
liom the power and disposition of his Mahratta 
npighbom*s, lie sought for protection to Ins house, by 
securing the favour of the most powerful of the Mah- 
ralta lenders. For this purpose, though the fatlicr of 
a numerous offspring, he adoptetl Bajee Rao, the first 
Peshwa, as his son; and left him n thinl part of his 
dominions. The rest he divided ecjually Ijctwccn 
two of his sons. Further sulKlivisions took place in 
succeeding generations. Jealousies arose among the 
different branches of the family ; and wars cnstiwl. 
The country, ns was the Imhitnnl state of Hindu 
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countries, was perpetually ravaged by hostile con- 
tentions ; and at last so much enfeebled, that it 
offered an easy prey to any invader. 

When Scindia made his conclusive attempt, in 
1786, upon the expiring sovereignty of Delhi, the 
Peshwa joined in the expedition, with a view of 
joining also in the plunder. His object was to obtain 
the Dooab, or district between the .Tumna and Gan- 
ges ; and he placed AH Baliadur, the grandson, by 
an illegitimate father, of Bajee Rao, the first Peshwa, 
whom he destined to govern it in his name, at the 
head of the troops whom he sent to join in the expe- 
dition. In the course of the enterprise, a breach 
ensued between Scindia and Ali Bahaudur, who was 
joined by another chief, named Rajah Himmut Baha- 
dur. Frustrated in their views upon the Dooab, 
which Scindia destined, probably from the beginning, 
for himself, these two chieftains directed then’ arms 
against Bundelcund. From the distracted state of 
the country, it was speedily over-run, and apparently 
subdued ; but in a mountainous region, where every 
village was a fortress, the authority of the Mahratta 
government was not easily, indeed never completely 
established. Ali Bahaudur agreed to yield obedience 
and tribute to the Peshwa, the latter of which was 
never in his power. He died in 1802, having spent, 
fourteen years without completing the reduction 
of Bundelcund, one of the fortresses of which, the 
celebrated Callinger, he was fruitlessly besieging, at 
the time of his death. His son, Shumshere Bahaudur, 
eighteen years of age, was then resident at Poona ; 
and the Raja Himmut Bahaudur, who had always 
retained a great- share of power, and who now found 
the government at his disposal, appointed a distant 
relation of the -family, regent, during the absence 
of the prince. In this situation were the affairs of 
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BOOK VL Bundclcirad, when the Peshwn was driven from Poona, 
and the war broke out between the British government 
1803, Mahratta chiefs. 

In the month of August, 180^, certain alterations 
were agreed upon between the British government 
and the Peshwa, in the terms of the treaty of Bassein. 
Ofthese the principal were, that the English, in lieu 
of some of the ceded districts, and as a compensation 
for an additional number of subsidized troops, should 
accept of territorj’ in Bundelcund, which it remained 
for them to subdue, jdclding, by estimate, a revenue 
of 36,16,000 rupees. * As Himmut Bahaudur, in the 
probable success of the English, anticipated the loss 
of his own power, he ingeniously resolved to assist 
them in their project, on condition of obtaining an 
advantageous indemnity to liimsolf. He was accord- 
ingly ready, with a force of about 13,000, or 14,000 
men, as soon ns the detachment of the British army 
entered the territory of Bundelcund. He joined tlio 
detachment on the 15th of September; on the S3d, 
they arrived, in conjunction, on the banic of the river 
Cane ; and found the troops of Shumshcre Bahaudur, 
a considerable force, encamped on the opposite side. 
After reducing’ several fortiy and cshoMisJjjug Die 
British authority in the adjacent district, they crossed 
the Cone on the 10th of October; and on- the 12th 
gave battle to Shumshcre Bahaudur ; who retreated 
with loss, and shortly after, despairing of his' ability 
to maintain the contest, crossed the river Bctw.ali, mid 
retired from the prorince. 

For seizing the province of Cuttack, a part of the 
northern division of the hladras army, doing, duty in 
tho northern Citcars, was destined to march from 
Ganjam, and to bo reinforced by a .detaclimcnt of 

> at tufita. Ibid. p. TOO, 
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the Cojifjiivst of Cuttack. 

6,216 men from Bengal. Of this detachment, a body 
of 854 were collected at .Tallasore, to be ready to pe- 
netrate into Cuttack, as soOn as the movements of 
the principal force should render it necessary; 521 
were to take possession of Ballasore ; and 1,300 were 
to occupy a post at Midnapore, witli a view to sup- 
port the detacliments at .Tallasore and Ballasore, and 
afford protection to the Company’s frontier against 
any sudden incursion of the Bajah’s horse, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Campbell, tlie' officer chosen to conduct 
this expedition, haying been seized . witli an illness, 
which threatened his life, Lieutenant-Colonel Har- 
court was appointed to act in his stead. 

The troops marched from Ganjam on the Sth of 
September, and on the 14th took possession of Ma- 
nicLpatam, whence the Mahfattas fled upon their 
approach. Application was unade to the Brahmens 
of Juggernaut to place the Pagoda under British 
protection : and with this they complied. The next 
object was Cuttack; but the inundations produced 
by the rains allowed not the march to begin before 
the 24th of September, and even then rendered it so 
laborious and slow, being also, in some degree, ha- 
rassed by parties of the enemy’s horse, that it was not 
completed before the 10th of October. The town 
yielded without resistance, and operations were begun 
for the reduction of the fort. Of the other detach- 
ments, that appointed to take possession of Ballasore 
had there landed oh the 21st of September, and soon 
overcame all the resistance by which it was Opposed, 
The detachment formed at Jallasore left that place 
on the 23d of September, and on the 4th of October- 
arrived without opposition at Ballasore. On the 10th 
of that month, a force of 816 men marched from Bal- 
lasore, by order of the Governor-General, to aid 
Lieutenant-Colopel Hareburt in the reduction of Cut- 
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Operaliamfar the Reduction 

BOOK VI. tack. Barabutty, the fort of Cuttack, was a place of 
considerable strength, and had only one entrance, by 
1803 ^ bridge, over a wet ditch of enormous dimensions. 

A batteiy, which opened on the morning of the 14th, 
in a few hours, took off nearly all the defences, and 
silenced the guns on one side, when it was resolved 
immediately to trj’^ the assault. In passing the bridge 
the storming party, headed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Clayton, were exposed to a heavy, but ill-directed fire 
of musquetry from the fort; and forty minutes elapsed 
before they succeeded in blowing open the wicket, at 
which the men entered singly. Two other gates 
were forced after some resistance ; when the enemy 
liastened to abandon the fort. The fall of this place 
delivered tlie whole of the province of Cuttack into 
the hands of the English. ' 

The conquest of Scindia’s territories in Gurcrat 
was made by a force from Bomb.ay, consisting of one 
European regiment, with a proportion of nrtiUeiy and 
sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Wooding- 
ton. Tliey marched fipm Baroda on the 21st of 
August, and encamped w’ithin two miles of Baroacli 
on tlic 23d. • Though the next day, when tlic English 
advanced upon tlic place, the enemy were seen posted, 
ns for resistance, in front of the pettnh, they were 
soon compelled to retreat within the fort. Next 
moniing Colonel Woodinglon took jjosscssion of the 
jwttnh j and on the 29 lh the breach in tlic fort w'ns 
reported practicable. The storming party were led 
by Captain Hicbard«on, and disjilnyed tlio virtues 
icldom wanting in Rritisb troops on sucli an occasion. 
.The enemy rc«istc<l with considerable spirit, for a 
little time; hut then flc<l, witli slight loss to the ns- 
snihints. After the capture of Haroarh, and its dc- 
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pendencies, yielding' a revenue of eleven lacs of rupees, ‘BOOK vi. 
.Colonel Woodington proceeded against Champaneer, 
the only district which .Scindia now possessed in the jgos. 
jirovincc of Guzerat. It was defended Ijy a fort, on 
Powanghur, one of the detached hills, which form so 
many jdaces of great natural strength in India. 
Champancer, the pettah, was carried by assault with 
inconsiderable loss.' At first the Kellcdar of the fort 
refused to surrender; but, on the 17th of Septemher, 
when prejmrations were made for tlie assault, he capi- 
tulated, and the fort was occupied by the British 
troops.^ 

Tlie JMahi’atta cheiftains were now eager to escape 
b}" negotiation the ruin which their arms were unable 
to avert. On the evening of the .30th of November, 
the day after the battle of Argaum, a vakeel arrived, 
bearing a letter from the Rajah of Berar, arid request- 
ing a conference with the British General. Fu'st, a 
discussion arose about the origin of the war ; tlie va- 
keel maintaining, that the British government; Ge- 
neral Wellesle)’^ maintaining, that the Rajah was the 
aggressor. The vakeel alleged, that the war com- 
menced,. because the Rajah did not obey the orders of 
Colonel Collins, in withdrawing with, his troops: 
Wellesley affirmed, that the war commenced, because 
the Rajah, along with Scindia, had assumed a posi- 
tion which threatened the British allies. The vakeel 
contended, that the troops of the Rajah were on his 
* own territory ; that his presence there was necessary, 
both because the contest between Scindia and Hblkar 
was destructive to Hindustan, and because the Peshwa 
had made a treaty with the English, contrary to the * 
custom of the .Mahratta states : Wellesley replied,- 
:that for mediation between Scindia and Holkar, the 
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Negotiation ami Peace 

position taken by the Rajah was unncccssavy, and 
that with the treaty of the Peshwa the English would 
give him no leave to interfere. Tlie vakeel, as the 
representative of the weakest prirty, at last declared, 
that, however the war began, his master was very de- 
sirous of bringing it to an end. He was then ques- 
tioned about his powers, but said he had only a com- 
mission to learn the wishes of the British General, 
and to express the desire of the Rajah to comply. 
Compcnsati6n, for the injuries of agression, and for 
the expenses of the war, was declared to be tlie only 
basis on which the English would treat. The vakeel 
applied for a suspension of arms, which w’as absolutely 
rejected; and leave to remain in camp, till he should 
receive powers suflicient to treat, which was also re- 
fused ; and he was' advised to take up bis intermediate 
residence in some of the neighbouring towns. 

A second conference took place on the 9lb of No- 
vember, when tlic vakeel produced letters from the 
Rajah, expressing assent to the conditions which the 
British General had presented for the basis of nego- 
tiation. TIic cessions, demanded by the English to 
cflcct the stipulated compensation, were then de- 
scribed: For the Company the whole of the province 
of Cuttack, including the port orBnllasorc : For their 
ally the Nizam, the countrj’ lying between his own 
frontier and the river Wunla to the eastward, and 
liclwecn his own frontier nnd the hills in wliich arc 
situated the forts of Gawilghur and Ncmulla, to the 
northward; together uilli renunciation of all t!ie 
claims which the Rnjnb might have ever advanced on 
any part of his dominions: And for their other allies, 
any of tlic Zemindars and Rajahs, tlie tributaries or 
subjects of the Rajah, with whom the EngUrii had 
formed connections during the war, the confirmation 
of all their cng.ngcmcnts. The Vakeel exclaimed 
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against the exoi^itance of these demands, which were book vl 
sufficient, lie said, not only to reduce, but entirely to 
destroy the state of his master. 1803. 

Major General Wellesley replied, that the Rajah 
was a great politician ; and ought to have calculated 
rather better his chances of success, before he com- 
menced the war ; but that having commenced it, it 
was .proper that he should suffer, before he should 
get out of the scrape.” ^ 

After several discussions, in which General Wel- 
lesley relaxed only so far as to reserve to the Rajah 
the forts of Gawilghur and NernuUa, with contiguous 
districts yielding four lacs of annual revenue, the 
terms of the treaty were arranged on the 16th, and 
signed by the British General, and the Mahratta 
valceel, on the 17th of December, 1803. The forts 
were left to the Rajah, as not being calculated to be 
of much advantage to the Nizam, while they were 
necessary to the Rajah for coercing the predatory 
people ' on the hiUs ; and the contiguous districts 
were granted, in order to leave him an interest in 
restraining the depredators, to whose incm’sions these 
districts, together with the rest of the adjoining 
country, were continually exposed. Of the country, 
to which the Rajah was thus obliged to resign his 
pretensions, he had possessed but a sort of divided 
sovereignty, in conjunction with the Nizam. It was 
originally a part of the Subah of Deccan ; but the 
Mahrattas had established over it a claim, at first to 
one-fifth, afterwards by degrees to one half, at last to 
four-fifths, and in some parts to the whole, ^bf the 
•revenues. Though an extensive and fertile country. 


^ Memorandvim transmitted by General Wellesley to the Governor- 
General of the conferences between him and the Ambassador of the 
Rajah of Berar. Papers relating to East India affairs (printed by older 
of the House of Commons, June 1806 ), No. 25, p. 124 . 
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ROoKvr. recede. On the following day, the treaty was signed. 
The JMaharajah ceded all his rights of sovereignty, in 
1803. country, between the Jumna and the Ganges, 
and to the northward of the territories belorlging to 
the Rajahs of Jcypoor, Jodepoor, and GoHudf'he 
ceded the fort and tcrritoiy of Baroach ; the fort and 
territory' of Ahmcdnuggiir ; all the possessions which 
he had lield on the south side of the Adjuntcc hills to 
the Godavery river; all 'claims upon his I\rajesty 
Shah Aulum, or to interfere in liis afiairs ; and all 
claims of every' description upon the British govem- 
ment, or any of its allies, the Subahdar of the/Dec- 
can, the Peshwa, and Anund Rao Guickwar. i Pro- 
Wsion was made for the independence of all those 
minor states, in the region of the Jumna, which had 
formerly home the yoke of Scindin, but had made 
engagements with the Englisli during tlie recent war. 
The fort of Assecighur, the city of'Boorhanpore, 
the forts of Powanghur, and Gohud, with the tcr- 
ritoriw depending upon them, were restored. Scin- 
dia was also allowed to retain certain lands in the 
vicinity of Ahmednuggur; and within the cessions 
whicli lie had made in the north, liis claims were 
allowed to certain lands ivJjich he represented ns tlio 
priv.'itc estates of I)is family, nnd to the possession of 
wljich none of the riglils of sovereignty wcrc'lo Ijc 
annexed. ‘ Certain jagliires nnd pensions, which 
Scindia or his predecessor had granted to individuals, 
cithcr'of their famUy,.or ‘among their j)iinci])nl ser- 
vants, in the ceded countries, or upon their revenues, 

V ere confirmed, to the amount of seventeen hes of 
mjwcs jier annum. Scindin most readily engaged 
not to Tcccive into his smire any Ihvnchman, or the 
subject of any European or American power, tliat 
!ni»;ht he at war with the British government. I^astly, 
an article was inwtwl, leaving tlie w.iy open to form 
aflervvauU an additional treaty for a subiidiury a!- 
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and'with the Minor Stat,cs on the Jumna. 

* 

limice ; which, in this case, "was not to be suljsidiary ; 
for tlie English government stipulated to aflord the 
troops their pay and subsistence, without compensa- 
tion either in money or land. 

Of these cessions, it was asrreed between the Bri- 
tish government and its allies, that the territory, 
situated to the westward of the liver Wurdah and 
the southward of the hills on which were the forts of 
Gawilghur and Nernulla, together with the territory 
between the Adjuntce hills and the river GodaVeiy/ 
should belong to the Nizatn; that Ahmednuggur 
and its territoiy should lieiong to the Peshwa,’ to 
whose capital it so nearly approached ; and that all 
the rest should belong to the English. The minor 
princes, in the region of the .Tinnnn, who formerly 
bore the yoke of Scindia, and whom it was the policy 
of the Governor-General now to render dependant 
upon the '•British government, and to form of them a 
sort of barrier bn the British frontier against any 
aggression of the Mahratta powers, w^ere the' Rajahs 
of Bhurtpore, Jodepore, Jyepooi’, Macherry, and 
Boondee, the Ranah of Gohud, and Ambagee. Rao 
Englah. 

With the first five of these minor princes, wdio 
were already in possession of acknowdedged sovereign- 
ties,' treaties of alliance were .formed, on condition, 
that the English should take lio tribute from them; 
nor interfere in the affairs of their government ; that, 
in' case of the invasion of the Company’s territoiy, 
they should assist in repelling the enemy ; and that 
the' Company should guarantee their dominions 
against all aggression, they ' defraying the expense 
of the aid which they might ^’eceive. The case, of 
the remaining two chieftains required' some further 
arrangements. Tiie Ranah of Gohud had been ^(hs*- 
possessed of his territories by Scindia ; and all of them, 
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Conditions oj the Treaty with Sctmlia* 

BOOK VI. together with the neighl^ouring districts, hnd been 
^°*^*^^* consigned to Ambajce, one of Scindia’s leading com- 
1803« manders, as renter. Ambajec had deserted Scindin 
during the war ; and it was now determined to make 
a partition, in sovereignty, of the temtories wliich he 
rented, between him and the Ranah of Gohud, re- 
serving the fort and city of Gtialior to the Company, 
‘riie same condition was contracted, as in the case of 
the other three piinccs, icspccting mutual defence ; 
but it was appointed tliat three battalions of. the 
Company’s sepoys should be stationed with the Ranah, 
and paid for by 'him, at the rate of 75,000 rupees a 
month,' ' ... I 

The condition to which Sdndia was reduced, hy 
the war, and hy the sacrifices which he hod made for 
the attainment of peace, excited in his breast the 
liveliest apprehensions with regard to tljc power and 
designs of Holkar*, and he now applied in earnest to 
interpose, if possible, the shield of. the Company l>o- 
tween himself and thiSi formidable antagonist. Jiy 
one ex[Kdicnt alone, was he pcrmittcil to hope, that 
this important object could be ^inrd ; by entering 
into the system of general alliance, and subsidiary 
defence. It was agreed, accordingly, that illajor 
hlalcolm should repair to the camp of Scindia, to. 
settle the terms of a treaty of this description. Tl»c 
hnsinoss was accomplished, and the treaty .signed at 
Boorhanpore on the 27th of Februarj', 180-1'. There 
were two remarkable circumstances. One was, the 

' Memonmdenn of ihcconfcrtmrw bclwem Major-Gcnml the Hon. 
Attliur WellejW}, and the Atnbanadort of Dowlut Ran Sctnduj Let- 
ter from Generil Wcllrjiey toCorvGen.; Treat/ of pence «llli Scin- 
db; and tmtres nh)i the Flajaht of lihnrtporr, Ac. Itnd. p 
}04 } and the (Jorrmor-GcneMl* ** Xotci ttbtrrc to the peace cof>- 
elrxjfd betiveen the ]Sr!ti,h f^oternment and the confctleraie ^fahr3^ta 
ehTefiimt, and t.i the wnout arbirs out of the ^errni of the 

^**tificatiun.’' ]btJ. p 177— tOO 
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BOOK VI tha sliglit condition of onlj consulting ^\ith^thfe^Coinj 
pany’s government,, but by no means, of being govern- 
1 803. ~ decisions ; and in any war ^to be carried ^on 

by their mutual exertions it was agreed, without any 
mention made of the proportion ^of troops, that in ihe 
partition of conquests the shares, sl|ould be equal. 
The stipulation inth regard to Prenenmep, and other 
Europeans, or Americans, lyasmade still more agree- 
able to the taste of the limes ; for it was promised by 
Scindia that he would allow no such person to re- 
main in his dominions without the consent of the 
Company’s government.* ■ ^ , ,, 

The Governor-General seemed now to have ac- 
complished the whole of his objects; and lofty was 
the conception which he formed of the benefits at- 
tained. The famous olBdal document, which has 
been already quoted, ** Notes, relative* to the pence 
concluded between tbe British government and ^Ihe 
confederate Mahratta chieftains,*’ concludes with “a 
general recapitulation of the benefits which the British 
government in India has derived from the success of 
the w*ar,,and from the combined arrangements of 
the pacification, including the ticaties of peace, of 
partition, and of defensive alliance and subrid),” It 
exhibits tlicm under no less than tuncteen scicral 
licads : 1, The reduction of the pow’cr and resources 
of Scindia and the Rajah of Bcrar ; 2, The destruc- 
tion of the French iiowci ; 3. The sccuntj against 
its rcvhal; 4 The annexation to the Bntish domi- 
nions of the territory ocaipicd by Perron ; 5. ’J'lic 
annexation of other territories in tlic Dooah, and the 
command of thc.Iumna; 6. The deliverance Vf, the 
Emperor Shah Auluni from the control of the French; 
7. The *:ecuritv and influence dcrivctl from thc\vs- 
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tern of alliance witli tlib petty states' along tlie jumna BOOK vr. 
against tlie MaKrattas ; B.' The security and' influence " 

derived from tlie possession of G-ualidr, and the kih- I’g'os. 
sidiaVy force established in Gohud ; 9^ The means of 
defence derived from these same fountains against 
any bther ehem}'’ on the north-western frontier ; 10, 

The advantages both in security and wealth derived 
from Cuttack; 11. The advantages ^derived from the 
pbssession of Baroach, which left Scindia no direct 
cd'mlhunication with the sea, or with the transmarine 
enemies of the British government; 12. The security 
derived from Baroach against the intrigues of the 
French with any native state; 13. The additional 
security bestowed upon the British interests in Guze- 
rat, by the possession of Baroach, and the abolition 
of Scindia’s claims on the Guickwar ; 14. The reve- 
niie and commerce derived from Baroach; 15. The 
benefits bestowed upon the Peshwa and Nizam ; 16 ' 

The increased renown of the British nation, both' for 
■power and virtue; 17. The ‘‘ defensive and suhsi- 
'S,afy\ alliance” with Dowlut Rao Scindia; 18. The 
power pf controling the causes of dissension and con- 
test among the Mahratta states; -the power- of keep- 
ing them weak ; the power of preventing their com- 
bination with one another, or with the enemies of 
the British state ;. T9.' The security ' afforded to the 
Company and its allies from the tiirbulence of the 
Mahratta character and state'. ^ 

This is exhibited as aii instructive specimen of a 
good mode of making up an account. 

After this enumeration, the document breaks out 
into the following triumphant declaration : The 
general" arrangements of the pacification ; conibined 
with the treaties of partition, with the defensive and 

\ 

1 Subsidiary it could not well be, when he paid no subsidy. 

~ Papers, ut supra, p. 197, 198. ^ 
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subsidiary alliaTice now concluded with Dowlut Hno 
Scindia, with the condition of our external relations, 
pnd with the internal prosperity of tl|e British em- 
pire; have finally placed. the ^British’ power in India, 
in that commanding position Anth regard to other 
states, which affords the only possible security fov 
fhe permanent tranquillity and prosperity of these 
valuable and important possessions** 

It is material here to mark, what is thus solemnly 
declared, by one of the most eminent of all our Indian 
rulers; that, vdthout that .artificial system, which 
he created, of • subsidiary troops and depcndancc, 
under the name of alliance, tlicie is no such thing 
ns security for the British empire in the East.” ' 

The document goes on to boast, that the troops, 
thus bestowed upon tlie Peshwa, the Kiznm, Scin- 
dia, the Guickwar, and Ranah of Goliud, would ex- 
ceed 524,000 men ; that all these would be maintained 
at the expppse of those allies, uhich was incorrect, 
ns Scindia paid nothing for the COOO allotted to him ; 
that this nmqunt of troops would always he main- 
tained in a state of perfect equipment, and might he 
directed agajpst any of the principal states of India, 
witliout affecting the tranquillity of.tUo'Company's 
posscssiejns, or adding materially to its expenses. 

It then declares ; “ The position, extent, nnd equip- 
ment of this military force, combined juith the pri- 
vilege which the British government possesses of 
prhitrpting differences and dissensions dx^tween tbe- 
sc\cr;il states witli uhitli it is connected by the obli- 
gations of alliance, enable the British pouer to con- 
trol the causes of that iiitcnial war uliich, during so 
jong a term of ywrs has desolated many of the nios^ 
jcriile provinces of India; has occasioned a constant 
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^nd hazardous fluctuation of power among’ the ^native BOOK vr. 
states ; has encouraged a predatory spirit among ^the 
inhabitants ; and formed .an inexhaustible source for i sos. 
the supply of military adventurers, prepared to join :the 
standard of any i turbulent chieftain for the purpose of 
ambition^ plunder, or rebellion. . No danger can f'esult 
from the operation of our defensive alliances, of in- 
volving the British government in war; excepting 
in cases of manifest justice, and irresistible necessity. 

The power of arbitration, reserved in all cases by the 
British c govern ment, not only secures the Company 
from the contingency of war, in the prosecution of 
the unjust views of' any of our allies, but, affords a 
considerable advantage in authorizing and empower- 
ing the British government to check, by amicable 
negotiation, the. primary and remote sources of hoSf 
tilities in every part of India.” ' :r 

, When extracted from these sounding werds, the 
meaning is, that the British government in India had 
obtained - two advantages ; 1. an; enlargement , of rcr 
venue; 2. increased’ secuijty against; the recurrence 
of war, or the evils of an unsuccessful one. 

1. Additional revenue is only useful,;, when it is 
not balanced by an equal increase of expensd : The 
GbX’ernoivGleneral talks loudly,' of „ the additional ; re.- 
v.enue ; but not a word; of the additional expense. If 
we had ho more evidence .but this, it WouId.be a legi? 
timate inference, -that the expense was omitted be- 
cause it would hot have been favourable to his .argur 
ment to speak ; of ib We have abundant general 
evidence that . the expense of ; governing, enlarged ;terT 
ritory, in almost all places j 'though: mortf: especially , 
in' India, .equals, or ; more'’ frequently surpasses^ all 
the revenue which it is possible to draw from it. ' We 

, ' ■ J Papers, 111 supra; p. igS. 
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'I^sttmate of Adiaiitagcs 

sliall prcsentlffsee in what degree tlie, facts -of, (the 
present case conform toithe general rule, rjf 
out that thetexpense of governing the ne^ritenitory 
is equal to its menue, it follows thatithe enormous 
expensaof the war, generated! by the treaty of Bas- 
sein, and by the passion of the Governor-General for 
subsidiary alliances, remained altogether without 
compensation on the score of money. > f '1 

U. Ixt us inquire, if there is more solidity in the 
alleged advantage, in which, single and solitary, the 
wdiojc compensation for the war remains to be sought, 
vir.^ security against the evils of war. ( > 

< Now at first view it would appear that an obli- 
gation to defend a great number of Indian states, an 
obligation of taking part in all their miserable and 
ncrcr-cncling quarrels, was of all receipts the most 
efiectual, for being involved almost incessantly in the 
evils of war. i / / 

1 nrhis increased exposure to the cv ils of w^ar w as far 
outweighed, according to the Governor-General, by 
the power of preventing war thiough the influence 
of the subsidiary troops. 

Unfortunately the question whirli hence arises ad- 
mits not of. that degree of limitation and jirccision 
'kVacIv cwwWlVis w e.wwel\i‘=-\ve wwwiOT. Tlvc. 

probabilities, though sufficientlygreat, must be weigh- 
ed, and without any fixed and definite standard. 

One thing, in the mean time, is abundantly cer- 
tain, that if the Bast India Company was aide to 
keep any Indian state from going to war, it must 
have !>ccn, because it was the master of tliat state; 
because tliat state was dependant upon the Bast India 
Company, and bound inwall ils concerns to obey the 
Company’s wall. But if this were the €3*^0, and if 
the native governments were thus deprived of all 
independent jiowtr, infinitely belter would it have 
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Ijeen, to Have' • removed th'em eoti'relyi '^'Two ^rb-BOOKVj. 
dig'io'iis advantages would thus have^'been gmned ; 
thO gi^eat expehse of keeping them' would have lieen 1803 ^ 
saved ; 'ahd the people in the countries under th'eih 
would- have been' delivered from the iuispeakable 
iiiiserifes of their administration */ miseries always in- 
creased to "excess by the union of a’ native, with th'e 
British, government. But, to place this question on 
the broadest basis : The policy of taking the whole 
of the Mahratta country immediately under the Bri- 
tish government wohld either have been good, or it 
Would have been bad. If it would have been good, 
why was it not followed ; v»^hen the power was not 
wanting, and when the right of conquest would have 


applied with just as much propriety'to tlie part tlihf 
was' not done, as the part that was? Tf it' would 
riot have been good policy to take the whole of the ' 
JNIahratta country under the British government ; in 
other words, lo have had the responsibility of de- 
fending it with the whole of its resources; it was 
surely much worse policy to take the responsibility of 
defending it, with only a part of those resources. 

Another question, however, may be, riot whether 
something better than the defehsive alliances might 
not have been done, but whether something might 
not have been done that was worse ; whethferj if ^he 
government of the Mahratta princes was not entirely 
dissolved, it was not better to bind them by defensive 
alliances, than to leave thein unbound ; whether, ac- 
cording to the Governor-General, the British state 
was not more exempt fi’om the danger of war, with- 
the alliances, than without them'. 

To answer this question, it must be maturely con- 
sidered, under what danger of war, the British go- 
vernment would have been placed, without the alli- 
ances. It is not the way to arrive at a just ‘conclu- 
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. sion, to set out with allowing that tliis danger was 
just any thing which any body pleases. . It may be 
pretty confidently affiimed, that, with good govern- 
ment within their o^vn territories, under the known 
greatness of their power, the English were almost 
wholly exempt from the danger of war ; because, in 
tins case, war, could reach them through hut* one me- 
dium, that of invasion ; and from invasion, surely, 
they had little to dread. i* * . ; 

>\lIowing then, that the subsidiary alliances were a 
scheme calculated to prevent the danger of war ; . as 
far as il'gards the Britislrgovcrnmcnt, there urns little 
or nothing of that sort to prevent; the subsidiary 
alliances were a great and complicated apparatus, for 
which, when got up, there was nothing to do ; a huge 
cause, prepared when there .was no effect to produce.* 
Tliis is decisive in wgard to tlic practical question. 
In speculation, another (jucstiou may still be raised ; 
namely, u'licthcr, if the British state had been exposed 
to the danger of wars, the sclicmc of the subsidiary 
alliances was a good instrument for preventing (hem. 
In India, as in all countries in conesponding circum- 
stances, one tiling saves from aggression, and one 
thing alone, namely,* power; the prospect which the 
aggressor has before Iiim, of sufTcring Jjy his aggres- 
bion, rather than of gaining by it. The (jucstion, 
then, is shortly this; did the subsidiary alliances 


« 'Hie Govcinor-Gcncnl, IdcIckI. take* it ai one of hi* bcneriU, that 
Uic nalirc stales uptili! be roirainetl from among ibeinKites. But 
(IcH-i not infornt ui to tthoin the benefit n onlJ aceruc. I f the Ivnp. 
liih were iccnre from agzrc4}<on. the wars of the native prinret Here of 
tio miportance to them. Ifhtimami) is iiretrixlrii. and the clelircrancr. 
of the people from the horrors of nar, it is to be replied, ivith dreadfu! 
certainty, tbit under tlie atrocities nfanathe porernment, snpponcd by 
British power, the horrors ofprier sscre no improvement u|ton thehor. 
rnrs of war. ’rhesnfTcfintr* of the p»‘r*plf tinder the Nabobs of (“arrulic 
end Otidc were described by the rn-hsli -nsrrnmcnt itself, jieihapj 
M nil some cxjp^’cratioo, as uotiuichcd id any {(cnjon of lodu. 
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make the English stronger,, in relation to the princes BOOK 
of India, than they would have been without those. 
alliances ? V ' i803. 

The subsidiary alliances yielded two things : they 
yielded k portion of territory : and they yielded, a. 
certain position of a certain portion of British troops. 

In regard to the territory, it may^ at any rate, .be as- 
sumed, as doubtful, whether, in the circumstances of 
the British state, at the .time of the treaty of Bassein, 
she could be rendered intrinsically; stronger by any 
accession of territory; since, by act of parliament, 
the question stands decided . the opposite way : much 
more, then, is it doubtful, whether she could be ren- < 
dered stronger by an accession of territory, which ini- 
ported ; the; obligation . and expense not merely of de- 
fending itself, but of defending the ' whole kingdoni to 
whichit was annexed. lt will nOtj.thenj,. be assumed^ 
that the mere territory gotten by the English was 
the. circumstance looked to for preventing the evils of 
'^var;,: If it was that, • the ; territory, might have been 
taken without the alliance^. ■ ■ 

. The. only,. remaining circumstance is, the position 
- of the troops. For as to the other conditions, about 
not holding - intercourse with - Other states^ except in 
conjunction .with the. 'English,', these were nierely 
verbal ; nnd would -be regarded -by the Indian govern- 
ments, .just as. long, as they would have been regarded 
without the alliance; namely, as long as the English 
could punish them, whenever they should, do wliat 
tile English Avould dislike. 

Now, surely, it-is not a proposition which it will be 
easy to maintain, that a country is stronger 'with re- 
gard to its neighbours; if it lias- Its aimy dispersed in 
several .countries a considerable body of ' it .in one 
country, and a; considerable body in another, than if 
iji has the whole: concentrated within itself; and skil- 
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TJOOKM. fully placed in the situation best calculated to overaive 
Vi. Ti^ighbour from Whom danger maybe appic- 
J 80 S. hended. There are many combinations of circum- 
stances in which this would be a source of weakness, 
much more than ‘of strength. ' 

. If it is said, that the position of the English subsi- 
diar}''troops, with a native prinbe, importbd thenn- 
hihilation, or a great reduction, ‘of his o^vn force; 
this, in the circumstances of India, cartnot be icgarded 
as a matter of almost any importance. In a coVintry 
swamiirig with military adventurers, and which figlits 
wth undisciplined troops, an army can always be got 
together with great rapidity, as ^oon as a leader cart 
hold out a reasonable prospect that something 'will be 
gained by joining liis standards. The whole history 
of India is a proof, that a man who is nithout an 
army to-day, may, if he has the due advantages, to- 
morrow (if wc may use an Eastern hypcibolc) be sur- 
' rounded by a great one. Of this wc have Imd a great 
and very recent example, in the army with nhich 
Holkar, a mere adventurer, was enabled to meet, and 
to conquer Scindia, the most powerful native prince 
in India.’ ' 

f It was, in n short lime, ns wb shall sec, found by 
the British government itself, that it could regard the 
presence of subsidiniy troops as a very weak bridle in 
the mouth of a native prince, when he began to forget 
his onn weakness. I’lie nenkness, in fact, was tlic 
bridle. If he remained ncak, that was enough, with- 
out the subsidiary troops. If he grew strong, the 
suhsidiaiy troops, it was seen, would not long re- 
stKiin him. 

I cannot aim at the production of all those circuin- 
stances, on both sides of this qubstion, whicli would 
!)e ntJccssary to be produced, and to bo weighed, to 
dCiTionstralc accurately the probabilities of good or 
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of evil, attached to such a scheme of policy, as that of bookvl 
the subsidiary alliances of Governor-General Wellesley. 

I have endeavoured; to conduct the reader into the iso3. 
paths of inquiry ; and, leave the question, undecided. 

In summing up the account of tlie 'treaty; of Bas-r. 
sein, we \ can ' only, therefore, approach lo , a deter^ 
minate conclusion. On the one side, there is , the per- 
tainp and the enormous evil, of the expenditure , of the 
Maluratta , .war. Whether . . the subsidiary, alliances, 
which were looked to for compensation^ wer« .calcu- 
lated to yield, any compensation, and did not, rather 
add to the evils, is seen to be, at the least, ^exceedingly 
doubtful. The policy of the treaty of Bassein,, ean- 
not, Therefore, be misunderstood. . . .. , . . 
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B00h\ r nntiirc discovered; and inteliigcnce was received 
of Jiis having murdered three British suhjccts in his 
1804. ser^ce, on a false charge that one of themdiad cor- 
responded with the Commander* in-Chief. ^ Jit ap- 
peared imprudent to remove the army, of the Com- 
mandei-in-Chicf from the field, , till security' was •ob- 
tained againstvthc projects of Holkar»_. u * ^ M 
, ^ The determination winch hitherto had ^guided the 
conduct of the Governor-General, that Ijc nouldinb- 
•stain from the dispute in the Ilolknr family respecting 
the successor of Tuckojee, still «operatedrin his mind. 
And , he authorized the Commamler-in-Ghicf to con- 
clude an arrangement with Jcsvvunt)Bao, engaging, 
on the part of the British government, toilcare him in 
the unmolcstcd^c.xcrcisc of Ids authority,‘providcd l;e 
would engage to abstain from all aggression upon the 
British or their allies. > t \ ' d ' i 

' Tlic Commnndcr-io-Cldef addressed a letter to 
Ilolkar, dated the i?9th of January, 1804, in confor- 
mity with the instructions whicli he had » received ; 
inviting him to send vakeds to the British camp for 
the purpose qf effecting the amicable agreement w hicli 
both parties professed to have in view *, but*rcqu\ring 
him; as a proof of his friendly intentions, lorwithdravv 
hisarniv from its menacing position, and ahslntn from 
csactions upon the British idlies. 'At the same time 
llic British army advanced to Ilindovvn, n posilion 
ninth at once commanded the principal roods into the 
Company’s tcrrilorj', andaffunlcd an easy movement 
in any direction vvhich the forces of Ilolkar might lie 
foirnd to pnrsuc.^ On the 27th of Tcbrimry nn nn^ 
swer from that efnefiaint arrived. It repealed the 
assvirancc of his desire to cidtivatc the friendshij) of 
the British government; nnd expressed his intention 
lovvillidravv from his present position, nnd send a 
vakcH.! to the British camp.'* In the mean lime, hovv- 

n 
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ever, letters' ivere intercepted, addressed by Holkar to BOOK vi. 
subjects rand- allies' of the - British government,', ex- 
citing them to revolt, and stating his. design of rsend- iso-t. 
ing troops to tavage - the British territories. The 
Coihmarider-in^Gliief made an amicable reply to his . 
letter ; but warned him, at the same timcy against the 
practices in which he had begun; 40 indulge. - And 
on the iT 6 th. o£* March two 'vakeels -froni Holkar 
arrived in the British Canip.-'^: r,: 1 ;;/.i ^ ; s •: 

.They ;were commissioned to demand ; 1 ; leave to 
collect' the choute, i according -to the custom ; of his 
ancestors ; < 2 . certain possessions, formerly jenJoj^ed by 
his. family, namely,' Eta Wahj twelve pergunnahs inhh'e 
Doab,< one in Bundelcund, and' the c 6 untry; of Hur- 
riahaV 3 . .the guarantee of the -country "which he 
there. possessed 4. a treaty similar in terms to that 
which had been concluded with Scindia; These de- • 
mauds were treated .as altogether- extravagant ; and 
the vakeels, after receiving a temonstrance on the 
continuance "of their .master in- his present threatening 
position, departed from the camp,' bearing to him - 
another letter . from the Commandeirin-Ghief l In 
this^- Holkar was invited to. send again a confidential 
agenti • with powers to conclude an arrangement^ on 
terms in -which the British -government: Would be- 
able to concur. : In the mean time, he- had addressed 
a fetter to General : Wellesley; containing a demand 
of certain territories, which ; he said belonged to -his 
family in Deccan ; and intimating that, notwithstand- 
ing the greatness of the British power, a war. With 
him would; not be without its evils ; for ‘‘ although 
unable to oppose their artillery, in the field, countries 
of many coss should be over-run, and plundered, and 
burnt ; that .they should not have leisure to breathe 
for a moment, and that calamities would fall on lacs 
of human beings in continued war by the attacks of 
VOL. VI. 2 H 
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Proceedmgs of Ho 

ly /.engagementi' into; book vr, 
impossibility of confiding .in ' aOesolulion -of .Scindia^^l'-' ' 
winch he might enter, and the .r,,^^,jg_ state., JiMr" 

to adhere to, ins connection wit^gpiy^ a, vakeel .from " 
Notwithstanding this , supposed i of jHolkar, on the ' 
Scindia proceeded to the camp, ,^,3^ ,.ggigj 

aUeged motive, that, unable as h^,.3yg ijpth to effect 
arms of that chieftain, it was desi sound his iucli- 
an accommodation with him, j^iade tp 

nations. According to the repi ,,.35 authorized .to 
the British resident, the, vakeel of, amity., and 
propose a continuance of the^ depredations-were 
peace, hut to threaten hostilities ij^opy either ofBcin- 
committed on any part of the terr^ ■ . 

dia or his dependants. ^ ^ filkar’s camp on the 

Scindia s vakeel anived in Holkar had 

3 d of March. . Preinous to this ,,{3 troops,.into Aj- 
moved, with .the main body of jjjj pretence 

mere; a country belonging to Sciiitributions on the 

was devotion; but he levied col gj, 
people, and made an, attempt, tliNotwithstanding a 
to obtain possession of the fort. [,derdn.Ghief, .that 
declaration to the British Commapg Ajmere,'a 
he intended to proceed homewarL.„ frontier, of 
portion of his army still remained! abstained from 
the Rajah of Jyenagur, and no lonjT^jnijters of gcin'- 
depredations on his country. Thq;ej,y.pespecting|the 
dia made report to the British resid 

vakeel who 'had been sent i to tl^^.iJistinguished -'cere- 
thafc he had. been received with 
iiiony and respect , that he was in . occ^ion, openly 
conference , that Holkai, on ■war upon 

professed his design of making a pi ^^.ggj g^p^g, 
the British possessions ; that, wlien 


’ Letler from Major ]\Ialcolm ; Papers iit 
Gov .-Gen.’s Dispatch, ibid. p. 270. 
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BOOK VI. tulated with him on his, proceedings in Ajntere, he 
apologized, by stating, his . intention to leave his 
jgQj family with the.Enjah of Joricpore when he cqmi 
menced his operations against the ISngh'sh ; the re- 
fusal of that Rajah to join with him, till he put him 
in possession of the province and fort ofAjmere; and 
thence his hope, that Scindia would excuse ,an irre- 
gularity, which not inclination, but necessity, in the 
prosecution of a war insolving the independence of 
them both, had induced him to commit. Of this 

• I I 

report, so much alone was fit for helief, as had, con- 
firmation from other sources of evidence. j , 
The only miittcrs of fact, wiiich seem^to hiive been 
distinctly ascertained, were, first, certain trifling de- 
predations at Jycnagur, less m.aterinl than those at 
Aurangabad which had been formerly excused,, on 
the score of a necessity created by troops whom he 
was unable to maintain: secondly a disposition to 
haggle for better terms, in forming a treaty, than the 
British government were willing to grant; and 
thirdly, the existence and character of him and his 
army, to w horn predatory warfare w as n matter, it 
was supposed, both of choice and necessity, ns the 
plunder of the Company’s territory .w as , the only 
source of subsistence. On these facts and supposi- 
tions, with a strong disposition to believe reports, and 
to magnify grounds of suspidon, the Governor-Ge- 
neral, on the Ifith of April, issued orders to the Com- 
mandcr-in-Cbicf, and Slajor-General Wellesley, to 
commence hostile operations against Holhar, both in 
the north and in the south.' ' , 

In his dispatch to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, dated 15th of June, 1801, llic 

I Goif-ST Gf<isr»r, Wm— , No 23 , oujpo, p 271 , Nwfl, No 
S', p CJ3 
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Governor-General says; “ Jeswunt Rao Holkar being book vi, 
justly considered as an adventurer, nnd as the usurper 
of the rights of his brother Casliee Rao Ilolkar — con- . j goi. 
sistently witli the princijiles of justice ho ari'angement 
could he projiosed between the British government 
and Jeswunt Rao Idollvar, involving the former sanc- 
tion of the British government to that cliieftain's 
pation, and to the exclusion of Cashec Rao. Hdlkar 
froni 7/w hereditary donmiions"^ Yet these very 
dominions, thus declared to belong to Casliee Rao, 
the Governor-General had alrcady resolved, without 
a shadow of complaint against Cashee Rao, to take, 
and give away to other persons. In his instructions 
to the Britisii resident in the camp of Scindia, dated 
the 16th of April, 1804, he says; His Excellency 
thinks it may he useful to you to he apprized, that it 
is not his intention, in the event of the reduction of 
Idolkar’s power, to take any share of the possessions 
of the Holkar famil}'- for the Company. Chandorc, and 
its dependencies and vicinity, will probably he, given 
to the Peslnva ; and the other possessions of Holkai’, 
situated to the soutliwafd of the Godayery, to the Siib- 
liadar of the Deccan; allthe remaiiider of the posses- 
sions of Holkar ndll accrue Scindia, provided he 
shdll exert hiinself in the reduction of Jeswunt Rao 


Holkar.” In lieu of his ' hereditary dphiihidns,” 
Vvhicli it was hot pfefehded that he, had';, done any 
thing to forfeit to the Britisii government,' .it will be 
necessary,” says the Governor-General in a subsequent 
; paragraph, to make'507n‘e provisipri for Cashee Rao, 
and for such of the legitimate branches Of the family 
as may hot be concerned iri the violation of the 
public peace/ or in the crimes of Jeswunt Rao 


Holkar.”'^ ^ 

The motive which led the Governor-General to 


’ No 23. p. 264 . , ■ • , 

- Letters, TLit supra, - Ibid. p. 303, 304. 
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ROOK VI deditic any portion of the tenitory oFtlolKar for thfc 
Company, immediately after having taken for 'it so 
1804 ’. great a portion from Scindia ; and to add so largely 
to the^ dominions of Scindia, immediately after ha\ing 
so greatly reduced them, is somewhat 013^011605, if 
viewed tinough the single medium of 'national gOod ; 
hut is sufHdently intelligible, if we either'supposc, 
that he nlrcad)’ condemned the policy of his. former 
measures, and thought an opposite condufctlVery 
Iikcl3' to pass without obscn'ation; or, that, still' ap- 
prming the former polic)% he }et regarded escape 
from the imputation of making war from the love Of 
conquest, as a greater good,' in the present instance, 
than the territor}* declined. ^ ' 

Scindia, wb are told, was highl)’ delighted, as well 
he might he, with the announcement of the intention 
of tJic Go\cnibr*GcnomI, both to commence hoslilitic& 
upon nolkar,and to make such n division of the tcni- 
tor)' of tile family. He promised (0 piomOte the iVar 
wUh hisiilmost cKcrtions. ‘ ^ ’ 

When I^Injor-Gcneral AVcllcsic3 received instruc- 
tions to Iicgin Iioslihtics, tlic Dcccan'‘nas labottr- 
^ing under a scarcitj* approaching to famine. Tiic 
pnnapal possessions held for tlie benefit of Ilolkar 
in that quarter of India were; the fort and territory 
of Clinndorc, about 130 miles nortli of Poona ; the 
,forl and territory ofDhoorb, about twenty miles west 
h} iioith from Clmndorc, on the same range of hills; 
Gnhia, n iiill fort thirty-five miles norlli-nortli cast of 
Chindore, and cjghtj'-fivc milo from Aurungnhad; 
Ktme tcrrilor)' in Omdeish; and a few districts intcr- 
mi\ed witii tluKc of the NiVam. Witli the capture 
of the fiir(rc<jscs of Chandorc and Galna, these territo- 
ries would be wliolly s«b<!ucd. But to conduct the 
operations of an armv', in a cmmtr}' totally destitute 
of fitrago and f>rm i«ion«, np|>rnrc<l to General Wellcsic)' 
♦•o Jjaznnlou , that he represented it as ahno 4 
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sible for him , to ; jadyance :against Chaiidore; till. ; the.BOOK vi. 
commencement of the rainsV ’ jn the medh time, he 
aiigmented the fof'ce in Guzerat by tliree battalions 1804. 
of native infantry, , and iristfucted Cd^^ the 

commanding’ officer,’ to march towards the territories 
oj^ , Holkar in Malwa, and .either by meeting and 
engaging his army, or acting against his country,; to 
accelerate, as much as possible, his destruction. ^ 

,-,Puring the negotiation with Holkar, the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief had advanced slowly toward the terri- 
tory, of the Rajah of Jynagur. A detachment of consi- 
derable strength, under the command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ball, had occupied a position near Canore, 
about ninety miles south-west pf Delhi, to ghai’d in ' 
that direction the Company’s frontier. To jirotect and 
.encourage, the. Baj ah ot Jyenaguf, whose territory 
.Hpilcar, noyi'' returned from Ajmere, began to ravage, 
occupying a position which even threatened his capital, 

General,, Lake , sent forward a detachment of three 
battalions of native infantry, under the command of 
tlie I-Ionourable Lieutenant-Colonel 'Monson, on the 
l«Sth ;pf April., This detachment arrived in the 
yicinity;of Jyenagur, on the 21st. . Oh' the morning 
of; the 23d,, Holkar decamped from: his position, and 
.began ffiis , march to the southward hdth ' great pre- 
cipitation,.; Some, parties of .Hindiistanee^ horse, un- 
cier European pfficers, which the General .had de-r 
tached ibr. the purp'Ose of observing the motions of 
. Holkar, and harassing his march, foUpwed him in his 
retreat. A halt of two days, on the part of , Holkar, ' 
induced, the; Britidi commander, suspecting a feint, to 
^advance with the army ; whddMorison,’ with hi der 

.1 Thevdocuments relative to Uie correspondence alid negotiations, 
with, ilolkar, previous to the cominehcement of hostilities^ were printed 
by ahprder >pf ' the House 'of Commons, under date;; 11 th, of February, 
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BOOKVi» tacljment, “was directed ito precede tlie'(main^Body!'‘'^5 
Crap 13. rap-jjiytas possible /o iQn thor apjlroach of ilHefBtilisU 
1804. jHolkariircsurdedi hii irctreaO wHibh^he' coU- 

tinued withii'grcat.prefcipitaiionntill he ^drrived^in ^the 
vicinity of I Kolah.if Here lie hadfsojfarJptccedcd the ^ 
British troops/ that jhe> could haltwitlibut fear of inti 
immediate nttack.o iTheiHindlistoncej horse,* whb 
had'hiingiupon his rear,' described his armyi as being' 
in the greatest distress, the country remainingmcarly 
desolate Ifioih its formbr ravages.* tA‘ letter withbut 
dale ^ as received bydhfr Commandcr-in-Ghief* fiom 
Holkar, on>thfc>8th ofJMay, ofrcringfiito scnd,'^ac- 
coiding to his desire, a person duly mhthorized 
settle cvcCj' thing amicably.'* * ,Tlic CohtmandcHin- 
Chief replied, When h wrote . yoii, » formerIy,"thnt 
vakeds might be sent to confirm a friend'^bip, condi- 
tions were specified, which youlmvc'not any wny ful- 
filled; hut imVc acted directly contrary to thclm. > This 
lias forced the British government to concertj with its 
allies, the necessary measmes for subverting n power 
equally inimical to all. This has been resolved upon. 
You ill pfcrccivc that I cannot now entdr into any 
bonds of amity with you, without consuUingJtho allies 
of the British govemraent.” The fort of Rnmpoom, 
which the British army were 'now approaching, was 
the grand protection of the northern possessions of 
Holkar. Tor the attack of this jilacc,'a detachment 
wnsfomicd, under the command of Lieutenbnt-Co- 
lonel Don 5 Havingoncamped before the' place, this 
ofiicer adopted the plan of entering the fort !)y blow- 
ing ojKn tljo gate''. ITc advanced to the assault, a 
little iicfoTC day«lircnk,on the morning of the iCth of 
Illay ; and ns a w clhconccrtcd plan w’as w cll executed 
all resistance was spccihly oicrcome, and the place 
was taken with inconsiderable los**. 

Tlic distance w liitli Holkar bat! g.-nned Iiv Ins rap’d 
7 
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fliglit, the f improbability of forcing- <liinV' to ractionjnorfiboK^Vi. 
of- his returning to tlie nnner 'brovinccs^Dresentfedito 
the mind of the Commander-in>Chief'tlie inexpediency i804<. 
of retaining the advanced position, 'which ‘he nO"W oc- 
cupied, with the. main bod)*^ of his army.” Only the Bri- 
tish^ troops iiiGuzerat, in concert with those of Scin- 
dia, appeared capable, during the present season, fof 
acting with' advantage upon the territories of'Holkar. 

He accordingly withdrew the army into cantonments 
within the Britisli dominions, leaving Colonel Monsob 
with injunctions* to make such a disposition of his 
force as umuld preclude, in that direction, any soi't of 
danger from Holkars rctura.^ r • 

On the (21st of Ma}'^, a body of predatory hOrSe, 
estimated at five thousand, made an incursion into -the 
province of Bundelcund, where seven companies nof 
sepoys,, a troop of native cavahy, and the park of.ar- 
tiliery, . detached, under the command of Captain 
Smith, from the main body of the troops, in that 
province,' were employed 'in the reduction of ;a -fort, 
about five miles distant from Kooch. On the morning 
of. the 22d, this body of horse* succeeded' i in cutting 
off a part of the British detachment which was posted 
in the Pettah of tlie fort, and compelled the whole to 
retreat, with the loss • of two howitzers, itwo .twelve- 
pounders, one six-pounder, and all i the tumbrils be- 
longing to the park. The .same/ Tarty made'oaft 
attempt afterwards upon the town of Calpee; a.nd 
aimed at. crossing the .Tuinna, but were repulsed {wXth 
loss; and having afterwards sustained a. defeat .near 
Kooch, evacuated the The srefraetpry 

Bundela chiefs still afforded -considerable employment 
to the British army.® . ' - ^ ^ . 

e. ' ' 

’ See the Dispatch of the Governor-General, ut supra, in Papers, 

Uo. 23 ; and Notes, ut supra, No. 25. ' 

5 Calcutta Gazettes, Papers, ut supra. No. 25, p. 22y, 
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HOOKVh* After the ^ departure of General ilinkc, J\ronson, 

Citvp. 13 Brigadier-General, continued; to make some 

isok movements in advance, and on the 1st of July, in.tUc 
Iieight of the rains, was encamped, at Soonara; within 
twenty coss of the camp of Ilolkar, containing the 
wljole of his cavalry, ihrigades, and^gpns. On (the 
evening of tliat day, a party marcljcd from tlicBiitish 
detachment^ towards the fort of Hinglais-Ghur, and 
halted within a mile of the fort, at half-past ten on 
the 'following morning. Tiic troops, having rested 
three hours, arrived at the destined points of attack, 
at half an hour after two. As soon as they were 
discovered, a heavy cannonade began from the fort ; 
but itiwas completely silenced, hy the great expert- 
ncss of the British artillery, in the space of an hour ; 
when the men cscaladcd the walls, and took possession, 
wiUiout difficulty. It was n fortress of great natural 
'Strength, and the gallantry and skill with which it 
was attacked, form one of the brilliant incidents of 
the war. . The Commandcr-in-Cliiuf set a high value 
on' tills acquisition ; which, he thouglit, would secure 
.the supplies of hlonson if he advanced to the support 
of llic army from Guzerat, and afford protection to 
the people of.thc surrounding districts, who appeared 
to he well inclined to the British cause.* 

{ On the 7th of July, Ufonson received intelligence, 
tlmt Holkar, who, since his retreat before the Coni- 
mandcr-in-Cbicf, Imd occupied a position in ^Inlwo, 
having thcChumlml river between himself and the 
British dctncbnicnt, had crossed that river witli the 
wIjoIc of his army and guns. TJic force under Jfonson 
consisted of five battalions of sepoys, witli nrtilJcr}’ in 
proiKirlion ; and two bodies of irregular horse, about 


' l>npiiclif« ffoiy ilie fomroandcf-hvChtfr, nnd General Mwtiort ; 
l*A{>cn, tit jupD, No. {t.ejj. 
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three Ihousniul strong, the one British, under Lieutenant popKVl. 

Lucan, llie other a detachment sent hy Scindi^, 

nianded by a leader namedBappoojee Scindia. hfonson 2354,^ 

■u'as non*’ advanced about fift)'- miles beyond theMokim- 

dra pass, wheve he had expected to procure supplies, 

and to: communicate with Colonel Murray, who was 

advancing from Guzerat towards Oujein. He made 

his first movement loward tlie spot where Holkar 

crossed the river, in the liope of ’ being able to attack 

him, with advantage, Ijefore his troops recovered from 

the confusion which the passage of the • river would 

be sure to produce. Afterwards, .however, reflecting, 

tliat he had only two days grain in liis camp; that 

part of his ‘corps was detached to bring mp grain’, that ' 

one. battalion of it was on tlie march to join him from 

Hinglais-Gliur, and that the enemy’s cavalry i was 

very numerous ; expecting, also, to - be joined hy ah 

escort, with treasure, -for the rise, of his detachment; 

and ' having received accounts • from ‘ Colonel ■ hfutray 

of his intention to fall back on the Myhie rivciy he 

• ' * ___ 
determined 'to retire to the Mokundra pass. ’ The 

whole of the baggage and stores was .sent olf do 
Soonarah, at foiir in the morning of -the 8th. Monsbn 
remained on the ground of encampment till half-past 
nine, with his detachment: formed in order of battle. 

No . enemy 'having appeared, -he now commenced' his 
march; leaving tlie irregular cavalry,, with orders do 
follow in half aif hour, and afford the earliest- informa- 
tion of the '■ enemy’s motions. The detachment ' had 
marched about six -coss, when intelligence was re- 
ceived ' that the irregular cavalry, thus remaining 
behind; had been attacked and defeated by Holkar’s 
horse; and -that Lieutenant Lucan,' and several' other 
officers, were prisoners. The detachment continued 
its march, and, next day about no'on, reached, un- 
molested, the hlokimdra pass. On the morning of 


^5 Jietreat of General Monson 

OOKVi the 10th, a large'’body*of *lhe enemy^s cavaliy ap- 
pearcd, and continually “nereaWd in ‘^nlimbere till 

J80i. noon" the JbUomng day, when itilkar^^summoned 
the dkachment to surrender their arms A refusal 
being returned, he’divided his force^jnCo three bodies, 
and made a -vigorous attack on the front and flanks 
of the Bntish corps The position and steadiness of 
the troops enabled them to sustain reiterated onsets, 
persevered in fill night, when Holkni chew off to^a 
distance of two coss; and, being Joined by his infantiy 
and guns, was expected to renew Ins attacks on^the 
Movdng morning, Monson, not regarding bis^ po- 
ation ’as tenable, and fearing lest the enemy should 
get in his 'rear, adopted the resolution of retiring to 
Koiah. * Arrived at this place, on the^oining of the 
12th, after two marclicsl rendered cxcessndy hnniss- 
ing by‘thc rain which fell in torrents, a*nd tlic^ enemy 
who pursued them*, the Rajah lefuscd toaddiil them, 
and professed Ins inability to furnish any supplies 
‘As tlie troops were suflering by want of^provisions, 
thfc decision of Afonson was, to advance to tlie ghaut, 
or ford of the Gaumus Nuddc, only seven miles ’off. 
But the rain had fallen with great violence, since the 
lOthj and the soil w'as soft, TJie troops were unable, 
thferefobe, to reach the rivulet till the morning of the 
18th/ when it was found impassable Thc> halted 
bn the I4lh, to procure a supply of grain from a 
ndghbouring village; and attempted, on the 15th, to 
continue the march; but it was found impossible to 
proceed with the guns In hopes of an nb-itcmcnt of 
the rain, they made another halt. It rained during 
the whole of the night of the 15th ; and, next mom* 
ing, live gnns had sunk so deep m the mud, ns not to 
l>c cxtncahle. The ‘camp was wnthoul provisions, 
and nil the neighbouring villages were exhausted. 
Uhe detachment was under an absolute nccts5il> to 
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proceed : j\'Ionson was tlierefore obliged to spike and BOOK VI. 
leave the guns, sending injunctions to the Rajah, of 
Boondce to extricate, and remove them to a place, of i8p.4. 
securit}’. The country was so completely overflowed, 
that the troops could hardly march. The Churabulee 
ri^mlet, which they reached on the 17th, Avas not 
fordable; on the ISth, the European artille [■ymen 
were crossed over on elephants, and sent on to Ram- 
poora; on the 19th, the rivulet continued to swell; 
corn, vdth great difficulty, and some danger, Avrs pro- 
cured for tAvo days ; on the evening of the Glkj the 
camp of a body of the enemy’s horse Avas succe|'sfully ' 
beaten up; on the 23d and 24-th, a fcAV rafts 1 aving 
been procured, three battalions of the detachment 


Avere moved across ; the remainder, about 
hundred men, Avere attacked by a party of the en| 


seven 

emy’s 


liorsc, but able to repel them. On the morning of 
the 25th, after the AAdiole of the detachment had been 
got over, not Avithout loss, they moved in dif'erent 
corps, assailed as they passed, by the hill people and 
banditti, toAvards Rampoora, at which some of them 
arriA’-ed on the 27th, others not till the 29th. r' r. 

At Rampoora, Monson Avas joined by tAvo bat- 
talions of sepoys, a body of irregular horse, four\six 
pounders, tAvo howitzers, and a supply of grain,: sent 
to his relief from Agra, by the Commander-in-GhieJ^ 
soon as he received intelligence of the disastk’s of 


as 


3vas 


the detachment. As the country, hoAvever, 
destitute of provisions, as Holkar was advancing* in 
considerable force, as Monson expected to be joined 
at Khooshul-Ghur by six battalions and tAV- 
one guns, under Sudasheo Bhow Bukshee, in 
service of Scindia, and then to obtain provisions 
Avhich would enable him to keep the field, he reskved 


Pty- 
the 


to continue his march to that place, leaAung a| 
ficient garrison for the protection of Rampoora. 


suf- 
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uooivvn <»'He reached^ the xiver Baimnsrabout da}breflkiOT\ 

Ciup.iSr of August.' Iti wasMiottfordable.f'TThree 

I soil boats^ were found, with which one ofj, the-, battalions 
was < transported, I forUhe purposerfof ^conducting^the 
treasure to Khooshul-Ghur. , The next morning the 
Cavalry of the enemy pitched their^ camp abopt fqpr 
miles distant from the British dctacliment. rjOn the 
morning of the 24th, the rU cr having lallen^ Monson 
began to transport his baggage. The greater part 
of the baggage, and four battalions, had aossed, and 
General Monson, with the remaining battalion and 
the picquets of the rest, was preparing todoUow,^ as 
soon as the remainder of the baggage apd the people, 
of theicamp tliad effected their passage, uhen tJia 
enemy, a- great number of whose cavalryjhad already 
passed to the right and the left of the BrUisli position,, 
brought up theirrihfantrymrid fguns, and opened , a 
hea^•y cannonade on the sniall body of tha English 
that still remained on that side of the river. Blon- 
son led them directly to thej charge, and. they, suc- 
ceeded in taking some guns; but were sooUfOver-* 
poncred by c\ce«s of numbers, and nith great diffi- 
culty effected their ixitrcat, covered by theiirc. of one 
of -the battalions on the opposite side, nhich ad, 
vancccl to the bank of the ri\ cr to protect tliom. Tiic 
enemy prosecuted their advantage, and I^Ionson nas 
obliged to abandon his baggage, and fly taKhoosbiil- 
Glnir, A\hich be i cached on the night of the £5th of 
August. On the morning of the 26th, the enemy's 
cavalr}' encamped around him in separate bodies. ^ At 
the same time n corrcspoiulcncc nas detected be- 
tween some of the natixe officers and the enemy; 
and tlioiigh decisive measures to check the mischief 
n ere immediaicly adopted, two companies of infantiy, 
and a hi go proportion of the irregular cavalr}', made 
their csc:i|>c. On the same day i^Ionson quitted the 
,6 
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foi’t; IVavihg' spiked tlie last' remaining lidWitzer ;■ and, BO'oiOvr. 
with the liieh in an dblohg square, ' began to ]3rbcedd: ^ 

During -tlie night, and tlie-fdllondng daj% the 180t; '' 

cavahy^ sVipiVorted by ^iiris, attempted 'sevei-al tiineSY 
but without' success, to penetrate the detachment; 
who, on' the might of the 27tli, took possession '-of 
the ruined 'foi’t of HindowU;- and next'day, at noon,' 
continued' their retreat towards- Agra. - They had no 
sooner cleared the ravines near Hindown, than a 


desperate charge, in three separate bodies, was made 
upon thein by the' ‘enemy’s horse. The sepo^^s had 
sufficient discipline to' reserve their fire till the ■enemy 
had almost come 'iip t’6 the ba3’-6net. ' It-Was "theii 
given with effect'; and the enemy immediately turned, 
and fled in all dire'ctionsV Having reached the Biana 
pass, abotit’ sunset on the 218th, when the troops 
were’ almost - exhausted with hunger and fatigue, 
MohSoii halted^ with a view to pass' the night, at the 
entrance. But the enemy’s guns approached, and 
began a galling fire. ' He was therefore obliged to 
prosecute his retreat. The night was dark, the camp 
followers and baggage mixed with the line;' the troops 
were thrown -into confusion, order could: nO more be 


restored; and the different corps concluded' their re-r 
treat in great disorder, the last of them reaching 
Agra on the 31st of August. The enemy followed 
in straggling parties, -for purposes of plunder, as far 
as Futtypoor, but made no united attack after that- 
on the night of the 2l5th.^ . : f . , ; . ■; 

. During the ' retreat ' of this detachment. Colonel 
Murray, with tlie division of the British army from 
Guzerat, advanced into the heart of the HoUcar 


dominions; and on' the 2l4th of August took pos-: 
session of the capita^ Indore. The commander of 

’ Printed papers, ut supra. No. 25,' pjS. 222 — 239* 
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llolkar surprises Delhu 

'BOOK VI. the troops 'which had been left for its protection. 
Chap. 13 . retired- mtliout opposition/ 

1804 . Upon the escape of Monson to Agra, Holkar ad- 
• vanced with the whole of his army to Muttra, situated 
on the right hank of the Jumna, about thirty miles 
from Agra ; and took possession of the place. ^ Tlie 
Commander-in-chief marched from Cawnpore on the 
3d, arrived at Agra on the 22d of September, and 
proceeded immediately to Secundra, where he assem- 
’ bled the whole of the army under his personal com- 
mand. On the 1st of October, he marched towards 
Muttra, from which, as he advanced, Holkar retired, 
and planned an important stratagem. Leaving his 
cavalry to engage the attention of the British Com- 
mander, which they effectually did ; he, secretly dis- 
patched his infantry and guns, for tlic c.\eciition of 
his destined exploit. On the night of the Cth, he 
encamped with his cavalry about four miles in front* 
of the British position. Before daylight next moni- 
ing General Lake moved out to suiprise him. The 
General formed his army into three divisions ; leaving 
the park, and an adequate force, for the jirotcction 
of the camp; but Holkar was apprized of his ap- 
proach, and retired too promptly to permit an attack. 
Early on the morning of the 8th, the infantry of 
that chieftain appeared before Dellii, and immediately 
opened a heavy cannonade. The garrison was small, 
consisting entirely of sepoys, and a small corps of 
irregular infantry ; the place was c.KtremcIy exten- 
sive; and the fortifications were in n ruinous state. 
Every thing promised a successful enterprise. 

Prom the first notice of the enemy’s approach, in 
that direction, the most judicious precautions had 
been taken, under the direction of Lieutcnant-Colo- 


* PriBtfd papfn, u: luprj, ?40 
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nels Ochteiionj and Burii,*the first teing as resi- 
dent in the city, the second cdmniahdaht -of the, 
troops, to place the city in the best state of -defence, 
which circumstances wov\ld permit. During the- 8th, 
the distance from which the enemy fired: prevented 
much e^s:ecution. On the 9th, however, having^ erect- 
ed a - battery, within breaching 'distance] 
molished a part of the wall, and -would have'quickly 
effected, a breach wlieh- a sally was planned to'^check 
•their qjrogress. '■ Two hundred -■ sfepdy s, and 150 ■ of 
the irregnlar corps, under the command; of Dieu- 
te'naht Rose, performed the exploit with" great gal- 
lantly ■■ took possession • of 'tlie ' enemy- s hattery ; 
spiked tlieir guns';-^ and ’threw ' theih . into so^ rn’iioh 
confusioh,- that they fired upOii-- tlieir own- 'people, 
-whoVi tlying from - the 'assailing part)^,'" were mistaken 
for -British- troops;. Their- principal ' operation? froin 
this 'time were carried on under cover of extensive 


gardens and adj oining ; ruins on- the southern face ; 
and they sboh- made 'a" breacli in dhe curtain', between 
two' of the Agates; - Measuresj^ hvhich Were cornplefed 
by;- the evening of -the - IBthj rto' preclude cdinmuni- 
catiort' between - the • breach - and the town^ -prevented 
their -profiting by that -advantage'. ‘But,' On -the i^th] 



.enemy - opened - in every difectibiiV ' ' A] • large body of 
infantTy advanced ' under ' cover of ’ friis ^ cannpiiade] 
preceded ‘ by - ladders,’ to ’’ the '' Lahore ' '’gatef '’ 'Tliey 
werenoceived, however, with' so muc^^ steadiness and 
gallantry; that ' tli'ey' were driven bacicjVdeaving 'th^ 
ladders, tvith ' considerable ‘confusion; ’and’ cbhsider- 


able loss. = Inactive; To' ‘abgreatj^d^ during the 
rest of the day, they fnade a' sh6W,~ towards 'evening 
of drawing some guns to another of the gates ; but 
took advantage of the night’; and in the morning 
VOL. VI. 2 I 
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2 Afrangemctit with respect to 

lOKVi their rear guard of cavaTr}' at a distance was x 

^*^*^^* could be seen. As the number of the men, by 

I80t. defended, was too small to admit 

gular reliefs, or to make it safe for them to ui 
provisions and sw’ectmfeats were sei^'cd out t 
daily* at the expense of goverament, “ which,” i 
ng to the information of Colonel Ochterlonj, 
the best effect upon their spirits.” That offic 
chides his report with the following meritec 
gium : “ The fatigue suffered by both office 
men could be exceeded by nothing but the 
fulness and patience with wliich it was cndurcc 
it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on t 
cipline, courage, and fortitude of British tro« 
the eyes of al! Ilindostan, to observe, that, 
small force, they sustained a siege of nine da; 
pcllcS an assauft, and defended a city, ten m 
circumference, and whicli liad ever, heretofore 
given up at the first appearance of an enemy 
gates.” ’ 

• About this period it was, that the Governor- 
ral made his final arrangement respecting the 
tenance and condition of Shah Auhim and his f 
Over the city of Delhi, and a small portion c 
rounding territory', a sort of nominal sover 
was resen'ed to the Emperor.. The whole w; 
deed, to remain under the charge of the Britisl 
dent ; hut the revenues would bc-collccled, and J 
administered, in the name of tlic Mogul. ] 
the produce of this territory*, of whicli tlie En 
would appoint a duan, and other officers, to i: 
the collection and ensurc tlic. application to h 
a sum of 90,000 rupees would he issued froi 
treasury of the resident at Dellii, for the expor 
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the Mogul and his Family. 

himself and his family. But “in extending,” 'says BOOK vi, 

the Governor-General, “ to the royal family the bene- 

fits of the British protection, no obligation was im- 1804 . 

• posed upon us, to consider the rights and. claims of 
his Majesty Shah Auliim as Smperor of HindUstari j 
and the Governor-General has deemed it equally 
uiiilecessaiy and inexp.edient, to combine with . the 
intended provision for his Majesty and his household, 
the consideration of any question connected with the 
future exercise of the Imperial prerogative and au- 
thorit3\’ ^ 

Towards the end of June, the ^tate of the coun- 
try at that time rendering military hperatidns imprac- 
ticable in Deccan, Majoi-General Wellesley was call- 
ed to Calcutta, to assist iii the deliberation on certain 
military and economical plans, and surt’ehdered the 
general powers, military and civile with which he 
was invested. Before his departure, a portion of the 
troops in the field were made to return to Fort St.' 

George and Bombay ; leaving disposeable, in Deccan, • 
two regiments of EuropeaVi infantry, four regiments 
of native cavalry, .and thirteen battalions of sepoys. 

The principal part of this force, four regiments of 
native cavahy, two regiments of European infantry,- 
six battalions of sepoj^s, ndth' a battering train, and 
the common proportion of artillery and pioneers, were 
directed to assemble for active operations at Aurung- 
abad, under the .general, command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace; ■ Of the' remaining seven battalions 
of sepoys, six were ordered to remain as a' reserve ; 
four at .Poona, and two at Hyderabad ; and one was 
required as a garrison at Ah'mednuggur.’'^ 

Having completed his arrangements tor action/ 

Colonel Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the' 

> Printed papers, ut supra. No. 23, p. 149.^ 
s Ibid'. No. 25, p. 209. 
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BOOK VI 
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180 t. 


Ar/angemenl with respect to 

their rear guard of cavaTrj at a distance was all that 
could be seen. As the -number of the men, by whom 
Delhi was defended, was too small to admit of re- 
gular reliefs, or to make it safe for tliem to undress; 
provisions and sweetmeats were sensed out to them 
daily at the expense of government, “ which,” accord- 
ng to the information of Colonel Ochterlony, had 
the best effect upon their spirits.” That officer con- 
cludes his report with the following merited eulo- 
gium : ** The fatigue suffered by both officers and 
men could be exceeded by nothing but the cheer- 
fulness and patience with which it was endured ; and 
it cannot but reflect the greatest honour on tlie dis- 
cipline, courage, and fortitude of British troops, in 
the eyes of all Ilindostan, to observe, that, wdth n 
small force, they sustained a siege of nine days, re- 
pclIcJ an assault, and defended a cjt}% ten miles in 
drcumfercnco, and which had ever, heretofore, been 
given up at the first appearance of an enemy at its 
gates.”* 

About this period it was, that the Governor-Gene- 
ral made his final arrangement respecting the main- 
tenance and condition of Shah Aiilum and his family. 
Over the city of Delhi, and a small portion of sur- 
rounding territory, a sort of nominal sovereignty 
was resen'ed to the Emperor. The whole was, in- 
deed, to remain under the charge of the British resi- 
dent ; hut the revenues would he-collcctcd, abd justice 
administered, in the name of tlie INfogul. Beside 
the produce of this territon*, of which the Emperor 
would appoint a dnnn, and other officers, to inspect 
the collection and ensure the. application to his use, 
a sum of rupees would be issued from the 

treasun* of the resident at Delhi, for the expenses of 

* fsf-:*. ut p e'J3,C4'— ' 
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t)u' Mogul (111(1 his luvnili/. 

iiimseir and his family. But “in extendingv’ says BOOK vi. 
the Governor-General, “ to the royal family the bene- 
fits of the British protection, no obligation was im- iso-t. 
posed upon us, to consider the rights and claims of 
his iMajesty Shah AuUim as Emperor of Hindustani ; 
and the Govefnof-GenUral has deemed it equally 
uhiiecessary and inexpedient, to combine with the 
intended provision for his Majesty and liis household, 
the consideration of any question connected with the 
future exercise of the Imperial prei’ogative and au- 
thority.’ ‘ 

Towardix the end of June, the state of tlie conn- 
try at that time rendering military operations imprac-' 
ticable in Deccan, IMajoi -General Wellesley was call- 
ed to Calcutta, to assist in the deliberation on certain 
military and economical plans, and surfendered the 
general powers, military a:nd civib with which he 
was invested. Before his departure, a portion of the 
troops in the field were made to return to Eort St.' 

George and Bombay ; leaving disposeable^ in' Deccan, 
two regiments of European infantry, four regiments 
of native cavalry, au^l thirteen battalions of sepoys. 

The principal part of this force, four regiments of 
native cavahy, two regiments of European infantry, 
six battalions of sepoys, unth a battering train, and 
the common proportion of artillery and pioneers,- were 
directed to assemble for active operations' at Aurung- 
abad, under the . general . command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Wallace; Of the remaining seven battalions 
of sepoy’s, six were ordered to remain as a reserve ; 
four 'at .Poona, and two at Hyderabad ; and one was 
required as a garrison at Ahmednuggur.'^ 

Having completed his arrangements tor action,- 
Colonel Wallace marched from Foorkabad on the' 

r ' ' 

I Printed papers, ut supra. No. 23, p. 149.-' ' 

Ibid'. No. 25, p. 209.^ 
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Holkar^s Southern Possessions taken. 


BOOK VI. 29th of September; and reached Chandore on the 
Chap. 13 . October. Oh the same day he detached a bat- 

1804. talion with two 12 pounders, against a small fort, 
called Laussoolgaum, garrisoned by Holkar, and dis- 
tant about twelve miles. The battalion met with a 
desperate resistance, and lost its commander. A re- 
inforcement was sent during the night, and the place 
was stormed the following morning. Wallace took 
possession, without resistance, of the Pettah of Chan- 
dore on the evening of the 8th; on the 10th he had 
earned his approaches within three or four hundred 
• yards of the gate of the fort, when the K-ellehdar, or 
governor, sent overtures of capitulation. .The terms, 
permitting the garrison to depart with their private 
effects, were agreed upon, on the night of the 11th, 
and at ten on tire morning of the TSth, the British 
troops u'erc placed in possession of the fort. It u*as 
a place of great strength, being quite inaccessible at 
every part but the gate-way ; and of considerable im- 
. portance, as commanding one of tbc best passes in 
tlic range of Iiills, where it stands. The fort of 
Dhoorh surrendered to a detachment on tlie 14th; 
tlic forts of Anchclia, Jeewunta, and some minor 
posts, on the same range of Iiills, were evacuated; 
and Colonel Wallace, leaving a ganison in Chandore, 
licgan his march to Galna on the 17th. He arrived 
on the 21st; took possession of the Pettah on tlic 
following morning; on tlie 25th two practicahlc 
lircachos were made in the walls ; and the storming 
parties were on tlie point of advancing, when tlic gar- 
rison offered to surrender. The reduction of Galna 
yielded pos<!c^«!ion of all the territories of Holkar in 
Deccan. Of tho^e in iMnlun the conquest u.ns al- 
ready completcil, l)y Colonel IMurray’s detachment.* 


• Pnntfd ut iMpn, p, 'Jin, SSI, SrM, S67. 
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Successful Pursuit of Hollar's Cavalry. 

BOOKVi. with the cavalry early in the night, came up with the 
enemy before day-break. They were encamped close 
180t. under the walls of Ftimicknbad, and taken by sur- 
prise. The execution done upon them was therefore 
prodigious ; and their resistance inconsiderable. Se- 
veral discharges of grape being given to them from 
the horse artillery, the cavalry advanced, and put 
them to the sword. Many of the horses were still at 
their picqucts, when the British cavalry penetrated 
into their camp. From the 31st of October, when 
they departed from Delhi, the British - troops had 
daily marched a distance of twenty-three or twenty- 
four miles ; during the day and night preceding the 
attack, Ihey n)arched fifty-eiglit miles ; and, from the 
distance to which they pursued the enemy, must have 
passed over a space of more than seventy miles, be- 
fore they took Op their ground. 

After allou ing the troops to halt for two days, 
the British General again marched in pm-suit of 
Holkar, who fled to the Jumna in great distress, and 
rc-crossed it near Mohabun on the 23d, hastening to 
join the remainder of his army at Dceg. The Com- 
mander-iu-Chief arrivc<l at Muttra on the 28th; and 
joiheu’ file army af £7tcg on fde iTrsf of £7cccm6er. 
On Ills mnich he received the melancholy intelligence, 
that the ^^ollnd of General Frazer had prmed mortal. 
The loss of that ofliccr was felt ns a national, and 
almost an individual, calamity, by c\cr)’ Briton in 
India. 

Of the cncmy*s force, a considerable portion having 
thrown themselves into the tow n niid fort of Dceg, 
and the remainder occupying n position under its 
wnlU, airangcmcnls were taken for the reduction of 
the place. 'I’lic battering train and ncccssar)' stores 
arrivctl fiorn Agra, on thelOtb; and ground was 
broken on tlic 13lh. TIic jiossossion of an eminence 



iQO ^lisOchatiQur of the Rtijah of Bhiiriporc. 

BOOK VI. Rajah of Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle 
fought on the 13th, pursued the troops of Holkar 
IgOt. under the walls of the fort, a destructive fire of cannon 
and musquetry was opened upon them by the gar- 
rison. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was one of the first 
of the chiefs in that part of India, who at the time 
when General Lake advanced against Scindia be-f 
yond the Jumna, made overtures for a combination 
with the British state. As he was one of the most 
considerable of tlie minor sovereigns in timt part of 
India; and possessed great iniluence among the 
Rajahs of the Jaats; his accession to the British 
cause was treated as a fortunate event ; and he was 
indulged with very advantageous terms. A treaty 
was concluded with him, by winch the British go- 
vernment bound itself to protect his dominions; bound 
itself not to interfere in the smallect degree with the 
adminbtration of his country ; freed })im entirely front 
the heavy tribute which he annually paid to the 
I\rahraUa powers ; and of the surrounding districts, 
conquered from Scindia, annexed so much to the ter- 
ritories of the Rajah, as equalled in extent and value 
one third of his former dominions. 

Nolwithstandihg these great advantages, and the 
Governor-General’s system of defensive alliance, no 
sooner had Holkar assumed an attitude of defiance to 
the Biitlsh Power, than Runjeet Sing manifested an 
inclination to join him. On the 1st of August, 180 1, 
n secret agent of the Rajah, with letters to Holkar, 
was appreliended at liluttra, and discovery made of a 
* treacherous correspondence. The Raja, very soon 
after concluding l»is treaty with the British govern- 
ment, had csliortcd Holkar to despise tho British 
jwwer, and oflerctl to join him, ou condition of receiv- 
ing certain accessions of territory. During the Mine 
month in nhich this di5co\ cry * was made, several 
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Misbfihamour of the Rajah of Blturlporc. 

.complaints w.ere addressed to him by the Commaiider-r BOOKVI, 
in-Ghief,.on account of the little assistance received * 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercept- 
ed correspondence, oflfeiice appeared to have been 
taken, by the Rajah, at the violent manner, in which 
the British resident at Muttra had decided some 
disputes respecting the traffic in salt ; and some alarm 
was conveyed to his rainci by a report that the 
English government was to introduce the English 
courts of justice into his dominions. 

Upon reference ,of all these circumstances to the 
“ Governor-General, though he regarded them as am-^ 
pie proof of traitorous designs, he was 'yet disposed, on 
the present occasion, when his defensive system was 
upon jts trial, to exercise an uncommon degree of 
lenity and forbearance. He imputed the offences of 
the Rajah and his son, to the corrupt intrigues of mis- 
chievous advisers ; and said, that the just principles 
of policy, as well as the characteristic lenity and 
mercy of the British government, required that a* due 
indulgence sliould be manifested towards the imbeci- 
lity, ignorance, and indolence -of the native chiefs, 
who have been drawn into these acts of treachery and 
hostility, by the depravity and artifices of their ser- 
vants and adherents.” b And he instructed the Com-; 
mander-in-Chief' to warn the Rajah of his danger ; 
to assure him that no design of interfering with his - 
government was entertained ‘by the British rulers ; 
and to require him to break off immediately all com- 
munication with the . enemies of the British state. 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-in- 
Chief complained to the Governor-General, that -the 

1 Letter from the Governor-General to the Commander-in-Chief, 
papers. No. 15, ut supra, p- 23. Compare the sentiments here express- 
ed, with those employed against the Nabobs of Arcot : vide supra,, ' 

538,4 , , 
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ItVar on the Rajah, 

BOOKVL Rajah had evaded liis application for the troops, with 
^°*^‘*^* which, accordiog to the treaty, he was bound to assist 
1804. the British government; while he had afforded to 
Holkar positive and material assistance. In reply, 
the Govenior'Generalleft the question of peace or war 
‘to be decided by the opinion of expediency which the 
Commander-in-Chief, with his more intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances, might be induced to form; 
still, however, remarking, that ** if considerations of 
security should not require the punishment of Bhurt- 
pore, those 'of policy suggested the expediency of 
forbearance, notwithstanding the provocation which 
would render such punishment an act of retributive 
justice.** The behaviour however of the garrison 
of Deeg, at the time of the battle fouglit under its 
walls, produced ordci’s from the scat of government for 
the entire reduction of the Rajah, and the annexation 
of all his forts and territoncs to the British dominions. 
As Bappoojee Scindla, the officer who at the hegin- 
niiig of the war with Holkar commanded that detach- 
ment from the army of Scindia u liicli co-operated with 
General i\Ionson at the commencement of hi2> retreat, 
and nos one of the chicilains included in tlic list of 
tliosc who, under the operation of the late treaty, 
were to receive jaghircs and pensions from tlic British 
go^cnimeiit, had afterwards openly joined Holkar 
with the troops under his command ; and Suddaslieo 
Bhow, another of Scindiu’s oflicers ^vho had been sent 
to co-operate >vith iMonson, had also joined the enemy, 
the Governor-General at the same time directed the 
Commuiider-in-Chief to proceed against tliem ns 
rebcla; try them by a court martial; and carry the 
sentence into immediate cNcculion. * 

The loss ofDeegu.'isalrLMiiendous blow to Holkar 

* Pjprri, uttupM, No I p 7—07. * 
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and the Rajah. The suiTounding’ country immedi- 
ately submitted to the authority pf the British go- 
vernment; and General Lake, having taken the 
requisite steps for securing the fort, and administering 
the country, moved from, Deeg on the 29th of De- 
cember. The army of Guzerat, under the command 
of Colonel ]\iuiTay, had been ordered to advance from 
the southward, in the direction of Kotah, to intercept, 
if made by that route, the flight of Holkar intoMalwa. 
This officer liad reached the neighbourhood of Kotah 
by the end of December ; and General Jjake believed, 
if he could have made the Maratta chieftain retreat 
in that direction, that he might have been effectually 
destroyed. But HoUcar, though pursued from place 
to place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore 
territories, so long as his ' infantry could find protec- 
tion in the city of Bhurtpore, and his cavalry, by its 
rapid movements could elude all attacks,- while sup- 
plies were derived from the resources of the Rajah. 
The reduction of Bhurtpore presented itself, therefore, 
to the Commander-in-Chief as, of necessity, the first 
of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 75th 
regiment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, 
lie arrived before the capital of the Rajah, on the 3d 
_of January, 1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight 
miles , in extent, was every where surrounded by a 
mud wall of great thickness and height, and a very 
wide and deep ditch filled with water. The fort was 
-situated at the eastern extremity of The town ; and 
the walls were flanked with bastions, at short distan- 
ces, mounted with a numerous artillery. The whole 
force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 
ing inhabitants as were deemed' conducive to its 
defence, were thrown into the place ; while the 
broken battalions of Holkar had entrenched them- 
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49 i Repeated Attempts to storm Bhurlpore dtfeated. 

dookVI. selves under its walls. The British army, after driv- 
Ciup. 13. battalions from this position, with great 
1805 slaughter, and the loss of all the artillery which they 
had been enabled to carry from Deeg, took up a 
position south-west of the tomi. The batteries were 
opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th a breach 
was reported practicable ; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto 
stockaded at night the damage sustained by the wall 
in the course of the day. When the storming party 
arrived at the ditch, they found the water exceedingly 
deep. Over this difliculty they prevailed ; and gain- 
ed the foot of the breach. Here they made several 
gallant and persevering exertions ; but all ineffectual: 
they were repulsed with a heavy loss, including 
Lieutenant Colonel hlaitland, the officer who bravely 
commanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers were immediately 
renewed, and a second breach was prepared on the 
21st. It was deemed advisable to give the assault 
by day-light. The storming party moved out of the 
trenches, whcic they had been lodged for the purpose,- 
a little before three o’clock in the aftcnioon. They 
were unable to pass the ditch ; and, alter being ex- 
posed for a considerable time to a fire which did great 
execution, were obliged to retire. 

Tlic want of military stores and provisions delayed 
the commencement of renewed operations, till the 
beginning of February, when tlie batteries were 
o^K'ned upon the wall, at some di:»tancc from the part 
which was formerly broachul. On llie 20th of the 
same month, the breach being as complete as it ivas 
supposed to lie callable of being made, one column, 
compo«*cd of 200 Etiro|rcaii5, and a battalion of sepoys, 
was ordered to attack the enemy’s trenches and guns 
outside the town ; a second column, composed of 300 
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Europeans, and t\vo battalions of sepoys, to attack BOOK VI. 
one of the gates ; wliile a third, headed by Lieute- 
' nant-Colonel Don, and*formed of the greatest part of 
the European force belonging to the Bengal arniy, 
and three battalions of sepoys, n'as to ascend the 
breach. The signal to be observed by the storming 
party was, the commencement of the attack by the 
first column on the enemy’s trenches, a little before 
four o’clock in tlie afternoon. This column was suc- 
cessful, and got immediate possession of the enemy’s 
guns. The second column was delayed by a party 
of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, by a mistake, 
it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fire from the 
town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered in- 
effectual the attempt oh the gate. The storming 
party was also delayed, according to the statement of 
the Commander-in-Chief, by circumstances, which he 
does not mention ; and found the ditch so deep, that 
it was impossible to arrive at the breach. , The troops, 
having attempted to ascend by the bastion, were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, though the colours of one 
of the native regiments were planted within a short 
distance of the top. 

As the Commander-iri-Chief ascribed the failure to 
accidental obstructions and delays ; as the storming 
party had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; ■ 
and as he was informed, he says, that a few hours 
more battering would make the ascent there perfectly 
easy, he determined to make another attempt on the 
following day. The whole European part of the 
Bengal army, and the greater part of two King’s re- 
giments, with upwards of four battalions of native 
infantry, moved on to the attack, uiide/ Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

« Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled 
with enmbustible materials, immediately,” says the 
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BOOK VI. report of the Commander-in-Chief, “ knocked down 
Chap. 13. ^.Jjq ^ygre ascendiDg ; and the whole party, after 
1805. being engaged in an obstinate contest for two hours, 
and suffering ■very severe loss, were obliged to relin- 
quish the- attempt and retire to our trenches."' The 
steepness of the ascent, and the inability of the as- 
sailants to mount, except by small parties at a time, 
were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages.' ♦ 

The guns of the British army had, in consequence 
of incessant firing, become for the most part unser- 
viceable ; the whole of the artillery stores were ex- 
pended; provisions were exliaustcd; and the sick 
and tvounded wore numerous. ’ It was,- therefore, 
necessary to intermit the siege of BImrtpore. One 
of the most remarkable, perhaps, of all the events in 
the histoiy'of Che British nation in India, is the difli- 
cuUy, found by this victorious army, of subduing the 
capital of a petty Bajah of Hindustan. The circum- 
stances liave not been sufficiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports 
of the Commander-in-Chief are laconic. As General 
causes, he chiefly alleges t!ic extent of the place, the 
number of its defenders, the strength of its works, and 
lastly the incapacity of his engineers ; as if a Coni- 
mandcr-in-CIiicf were fit for liis office, who is not 
himself an engineer. 

The Bgmbay army, from Cuzcrat,^\IlicIl had been 
directed to move towards Kotah, was afterwards com- 
manded to join the Cominandcr-iti-Chicf at Bhurt- 
jiorc ; uhcrc it arrived, on the lilth of February, qnd 
under M.njor General Jones, uho liad succeeded 
Colonel i^Iurray, bore a full sliarc in the succeeding 
operations. 

During the detention of the army before tlic capital 
> Ko. 13. lupn, p. 37, 39. No. 23, ul iupr», p. 272^233. 
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Intermediate Operations against Ilolkar, 

of Runjeet Sing’, the cavalry under General Smith BOOK vr. 
had been employed in expelling' iVmeer Khan, an ad- 
venturer of AFgliaun descent, wlio liad found tlie 
means of collecting- a predatory army, and made an 
incursion into the Company’s territory. Before the 
preparations were completed for resuming the siege 
of Bhurtporc, this force returned, and might, it ap- 
peared to the Commander-in-Chief, be now advan- 
tageously employed in dislodging Hollmr from the 
•neighbourhood of Bhurtpore ; and, if possible, ex- 
pelling him from that quarter of India. , At two 
o’clock in the^ morning of the 29th of Alarcli, lie left 
•his camp, with the whole of the cavalry and the re- 
serve, intending to surprise the enemy about day- 
break. Colonel Don, with the reserve, moved directly 
upon their left, while the General himself made a 
circuit to- their right, in the line in which it was ex- 
pected they would fly from the attack on their left. 

They were so much horwever upon their guard, -as to 
be secured iiy a timely flight from any considerable 
injury. In tv/o days, it was. heard, that they were 
again encamped within twenty miles^ of Bhurtpore. 

On the 1st of April, the Commander-in-Chief pro- 
ceeded with the- same- force, at midnight, for another 
chance of .reaching them before they could take to ^ 
flight. Though ' now passing the night in so much 
vigilance .that they'kept ' their horses saddled, they 
had not begim to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards, and, having horses superior 
both in speed and strength, Avere able to perform 
.upon them- considerable execution, before they 'had * 
time- to disperse.^ • So' little did the ‘ enemy think of 
defending' themselves, that of the British, in either of 
those onsets, not a man was lost. s. 1 .h-v 

" In addition to other causes' Avhich tended to reduce- 
the' poAA-er of Hbikar, tji®Andst respectable of the - 

VOL. Yi. • o 



408 ' Accomnioilatiott with the Rajah of Bhtirlpore. 

BOOK VI. chiefs who belonged to his army now came over with' 
their followers to the English camp. The Rajah of 
ISOS. ^Ehurtporc also, discovering the fallacy of thg,hopes 
which he had huilt upon Holkar, and dreading the 
effects of a renewed attack, began, soon after the sus- 
pension of operations, to testify his desire for recon- 
ciliation. Though an e^tample to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of 
Hindustan, hy the successful resistance of the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, might have appeared, at this time, ex- 
■ ceedlngly useful ; yet some strong circumstances re- 
commended a course rather of forbearance than of 
revenge. The season was veiy far advanced, and 
Bhurtpoie might still make a tedious defence : The 
severity of the hot winds would destroy the health of 
the Europeans in the tienchcs, and affect even that of 
the natives : Groat inconvenience was sustained from 
the continuance of Holkar in that quarter of India, 
from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support : And, 
.ahove all, it was necessary to have the army in a state 
of re.adiness to act against Scindi.a, who appeared on 
the point of renewing the war. The proposals of the 
Rajah, therefore, met the British rulers in a very 
compliant temper; and the terms of a new treaty 
were settled on the 10th of April, when the prepara- 
tions for the renewal of the siege weie completed, .and 
the army had actually taken up its position. at the 
phee. As compensation for the e.xpensc which the 
Rajah, hy his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, hy instalments, 
a sum of twenty lacs of Fumickahad rupees ; and the 
additional territory, with which he had hccii aggran- 
dized hy the Company, was resumed. In other re- 
spects he naas allowed to remain in the same situation 
in which he had been placed by the preceding treaty. 



Disputes with ScincUa. 49^ 

The fort of Deeg- was not indeed to be restored till book vr. 
after experience, for some time had, of his fidelity and 
friendship; but if that were obtained, a part of the 
compensation money would not be required/ 

The conclusion of a treaty with Scindia, even his 
entering into the system of subsidiary defence, created 
no sense of tranquillity, no expectation of peace, 
between him and the British state. Before the sig- 
nature of the treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute 
had arisen about the fort of Gualior, and the territory 
of Gohud. The British government included these 
possessions in the operation .of that article of the 
treaty which bound Scindia to all the engagements 
formed, by the British government during the war, 
with any of the chiefs who had previously paid to him 
tribute or obedience. Scindia contended that they 
could not be included in the operation of that article 
by any just and reasonable construction ; and also 
represented them as so important to himself, that he 
could by no means retain his state and condition 
without them. 

The behaviour of Ambejee Englah, or Ingliah, had 
produced even military operations, between the time 
of signing the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty 
of defensive alliance. After having separated his in- 
terests from those of Scindia, under whom he rented 
and governed the possessions in question, and after 
having formed engagements with the British govern- 
ment, on the terms which it held out, during the war, 
to every chief whom it found possessed of power ; that 
versatile leader, as soon as he understood that peace 
was likely to be concluded with Scindia, renounced 
his engagements with the English, and endeavoured 
to prevent them from obtaining possession of the forts 


1 No. 15, ut supra, p. 40—45, 53. 
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BOOKVl. and distiicts which he had agreed to give up. The 
Comniander-in-CJaef sent troojjs, and sei 2 ed them. 

1805. The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and were 
pressed, with infinite eagerness, by the ministers of 
Scindia. They did not prevent the signature of the 
defensive treaty, because the IMahratta ministers de- 
clared, that, how much soever convinced of his right, 
and how deeply' soever liis interests would be affected 
by of iJjat right, their master would not 

allow it to distuib the relations of peace so happily 
established ; but would throw himself on the honour 
and generosity of the British chieTs. They argued 
and contended, that the article of the treaty u hich 
bound him to the engagements, formed with ids de- 
pendants and tributaries by the British Government, 
could only refer to such cj«ef> ns the Bnjahs of Jode- 
poor and Jyopoor, or at any rate, to Zemindars and 
Jaghirednt’s; that Gohud was the immediate property 
of the Maha llajah ; that it was absurd to talk of a 
Hana of Gohud; as no such person was known; as all 
the pretensions of that family were extinct, and the 
province had been in the immediate and absolute pos- 
8cs:>ion of Scindia and his predecessor for thirty years ; 
tliat no right could be justly founded on the levival of 
an antiquated claim, in favour of some forgotten indi- 
vidual of an ancient family ; and that it was not for 
the interest of (he Biitish government, any more than 
of Scindia, to call in question the foundations of actual 
posscbsjoo, since a great part of all tliat belonged to 
botli was held by neither a more ancient, nor a more 
\alid title, than that which Scindia possessed to the 
territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Gualior, it 
was not so much, they affirmed, as a part of Gohud ; 
it was a fortrcis of the ^logul, granted to Scindia, of 
which the Rana of Gohud, even when such a per- 
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sanage existed, could be regarded as no more than the BOOK vi. 
Governoi’, nominated by Scindia, and employed 
during his pleasure. » The English affirmed, that as i 805 . 

, the operation of the treaty extended, by the very 
temps, to all the territories of 'Scindia, excepting those 
“ situated to the southward of the territories of 
the Rajahs of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
Gohud,” it was evident, that it was meant to apply 
to those of the Rana of Gohud ; that if the posses- 
sions in question had not passed to tlie English, by 
treaty with the parties to whom it was now consigned, 
it would have passed to tliem by conquest; as tlie ai’iny, 
after t.he battle of Lasswaree was actually moving 
towards Gohud and Gualior, when Ambajee Ingliah, 
against whom the heir of the family of the Rana of 
Gohud had been acting, in aid of the British govern- 
ment, with a' considerable body of troops, concluded a 
treaty, by which they were surrendered; 

It would appear, that . General Wellesley believed 
there was weight in the arguments of Scindia. In 
the .answer which; he retmned to Major Malcolm, 
when that gentleman made communication to him of 
the conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance, 
which he negotiated with Scindia : . It appears,” he 
remarked, “ that Scindia’s ministers have given that 
Prince reason to expect that he 'would retain Gualior; 
and, I think it possible, that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, his. Excellency the Governor- 
General may be induced to attend to Scindia’s wishes 
upon this occasion. At .all events your dispatches 
contain fresh matter, upon which it would be desirable 
' to receive his EjScellency’s orders, before you proceed 
to make any co'mmunication to. Scindia’s Durbar, on 
the subject of Gualior.” 

The Governor-General continued steadfastly to ' 
consider the arrangement which he had made re-. 
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specting Gualior and Gohud, as necessary to complete 
his intended plan of defence, by, a chain of allied 
princes and strong positions between the British and 
Mahratta frontiers. Scindia, after a fruitless contest, 
was obliged to submit f and on the 21st 'of May, 
1804, he received in public Durbar, the list of treaties 
to ivhich he was required to conform. 

- The apparent termination* of this dispute by no 
means introduced the sentiments of friendship between 
the two ^oveinmeots. In a letter, dated the 18th of 
October, 1801, which was addressed, in the name of 
Scindia, to the Governor-General, various complaints 
were urged, ** tending,” says the British ruler, “ to 
implicate the justice and good faith of the British 
government, in its conduct towards that chieftain.” 

First of all, the British goventment had used him 
ill in regard to money ; for, whereas the losses to 
wliich he had recently been exposed had deprived 
him of the pecuniary means necessary to bring his 
forces into the field, the English had disregarded his 
earnest applications for the sums necessary to enable 
liim to co-operato in the subjugation of Holkar ; the 
consequence of which was, that wlicn he sent two 
cliicfs, Bappojee Scindia, and Suddaslico Bltow, to 
join the army under General I.akc, as tliat General 
would afibrd them no money, they were soon obliged 
to separate from him, in order to find a subsblencc, 
and even to cflcct a temporary and feigned conjunc- 
tion with the enemy, to avoid de^itmction, cither by 
his arms, or by the want of buhsistcncc. 

Secondly, tlie British government had used jiim 
ill, ill respect to Gualiur and Gohud f \\ Inch had long 
fonned pari of Ills immediate duminions, and acre 
not inchuli'il in tlie li’>l, delivered to General Welles- 
ley, of tlie placc4 which lie ceded by the ticaly of 

JKMCC. 
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Thirdly, his tributary, the Rajah of Jodepore was bookvi. 
included in the list of princes protected by engage- 
ments with the English; while that Rajah himself j 305 . 
disclaimed all such engagements ; had received into 
his protection the family of'Holkar ; and had written 
frequently to Scindia, declaring, that he remained in 
the same relation to him as before. 

Pourthly, the lands which were to be restored, as 
the private property of Scindia, had not yet been 
given up ; and the pensions, and other sums, which 
were agreed for, had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government had not afforded 
to his dominions that protection which, by treaty, > 
they owed ; for even Avhen Colonel Murray was at 
Oujein, Holkar had beseiged the fort of Mundsoor, 
and laid waste the surrounding countiy ; while Meer 
Khan, the Afghaun, who ‘was a partisan of Holkar, 
had captured Bheloa, and plundered the adjoining 
districts. 

At the time of the date of this letter, Scindia had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In 
compliance with the urgent remonstrances of the 
British government, he professed the intention of re- 
pairing to the capitahof his dominions, and under- 
taking the regulation of his affairs. In reality, he 
took the direction of Bapaul ; and, with or without 
his consent, two signal enormities took place. Some 
of his troops plundered Sangur, a city and district- 
pertaining to the Peshwa ; and a party of his irre- 
gular troops attacked and plundered the camp of the 
British resident., Af the time when tliis outrage was 
committed, the^ British force in Bundelcund had been 
summoned, by the Commander-in-Chief, to reinforce 
the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered- a 
mateiial reduction in tlie late unsuccessful attempts^ 
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1805. The Governor- General had satisfactory argii- BOOKVI, 
ments with which to repel the several allegations of 
Scindia ; though he allowed that the Rajah of Jode- 1805. 
pore had refused^ to abide by the stipulations con- 
tracted with the British" government ; ^which, there- 
fore, would not interfere between him .and Scindia.' 

He then proceeded to give a list of olfences, thirteen 
in number, with which Scindia was chargeable toward 
the British state. ’ ' ' 

Eirst, after remaining at Boorhanpore, till towards 
the end of the year,. 1804, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity jv^ith the pressing instances, 
of the resident, and his own repeated promises, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the British government, 

Scindia directed his march toward the territory of 
Bhapaul, . where he was not only remote from v the 
scene of utility, but positively injurious,' ^ by alarming 
and robbing one of the British allies. ' ‘ . 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remon- 
strances of' the resident, a vakeel of Holkar was 
allowed to remain in Scindia’s camp ; and Sci'ndia’s 
minister maintained with him a constant clandestine- 
intercourse. ^ 

■ Thu’dly, Scindia’s officers, at Oujeih, instead^lof 

yielding any assistance to the operations of Col^ilfeh 
Murray, had obstructed them. --'n .'*/ 1 

■Eourthly, two of Scindia^s commanders had^'de-* 
serted from the British army, and' had -served with" 
the enemy during' almost the whole of the war. 

■ Fifthly, Scindia, notwithstanding his complaint of 
the want of resources, had augmented his ai’iny as 
the powers of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a 
suspicion of treacherous designs. 

Sixthly, the heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering' the camp of the British re- 
sident, without the adoptimi of a single step towards 
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.compensation, or atonement, or even the djscovery 
and punishment of the offenders. 

The remaining articles in the list were either of 
minor importance, or so nearly, in their import, coin- 
cident with some of the articles mentioned above, that 
it appears unnecessary to i*epeat them. 

The Governor-General declared; “By all these 
acts, your Highness lias manifestly violated, not only 
the obligations of the treaty of defensive alliance, but 
aZso of the treaty of peace."^ According to tins dccla- 
ration, it was the forbearance alone o.f the British 
government, which prevented the immediate renewal 
of war. 

The next step, which was taken by Scindia, pro- 
duced expectation, that hostilities were near. On 
the 22d of I^farch, 1805, he announced, oflicinlly, to 
the British resident, his resolution of marching to 
Bhurtporc, with the intention of interposing liis me- 
diation, for tlie restoration of peace, betwepn the 
British government and Us enemies. “ To proceed,” 
says the Governor-General, “ at the head of an army 
to the scat of iiostOitics, for the purpose of interposing 
his unsolicited mediation, was an act not only incoii- 
bistent with tlic nature of Ills engagements, hut in- 
sulting to the honour, and highly dangerous to tlic 
interests, of tlic British govcmnicnt,” In tlic in- 
structions, however, which the Governor-General 
issued upon this. emergency, he was extremely anxious 
to avoid the extremity of war. Unless in the case 
of actual aggresbion. But he deemed it necessary, 
to make immediate arrangements for seizing tfic pos- 
sessions of Scindin, if that chlcUaiii should proceed 
to extremities. Colonel Close was invested with the 
b.iine powers, \\hich bad formerly been confided to 
General Wellesley; and oidccs neic issuid to the 
otUcers (.oimiianding the subsidiaiy ibice at Poona, 
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and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the book vi. 
positions most favourable for invading the southern 
dominions of Sciiidia. The force in Quzerat, which 1805 . 
had been weakened by the detachment sent to co- 
operate in the war against Holkar, was reinforced, 
with a view as well to defence, as to seize whatever 
belonged to Scindia in Quzerat, and its vicinity. 

Upon some further disclosure of the hostile, or, at 
feast, the Unfriendly councils of Scindia, the Com- 
. mander-in-Chief was instructed to oppose the marcli 
to Bhurtpore, as what,«>‘‘ under, all- the circumstances 
of the case, constituted not only a declaration of wai^ 
but a . violent act of hostility.” 

The Governor-General, in the eveniof a wai’, now 
resolved to reduce the power of Scindia to what he 
calls the lowest scale.” He observes, that the 
principle of compensation, whicli had regulated the 
terms of the former treaty, had proved inadequate 
to the purposes of British security, and that the re- 
straints imposed by the provisions of the treaty of 
peace' upon Dowlut Bao Scindia’s means of mischief 
were insufficient — ^that another principle of pacifi- 
cation must therefore be assumed ; -that Scindia must 
. not be permitted, to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state ; 'nor any privileges to an 
extent that might at a future time enable, him to 
injure the British or their allies ; and that the British 
government must secure the arrangement by -esta- 
blishing a jdireet control over the acts of his governr 
ment-— experience having sufficiently manifested, that 
it was in vain to place any , reliance on the faith, jus- 
tice, sincerity, gratitude, or honour of thait chief- 
tain ”~he might have added, or any chieftain of his 
nation, or country. : 

No declaration can be more positive and strong of 
the total inefficacy of the system of defensive alliance; 
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As-tfiore is Iiere a declaration of what was fiol sufli- 
cient for British secuxity, namely, the system of de- 
fensive alliance, so there is a declaration of what 
alone is sufficient, namely, the total prostration and 
absolute dependence of every surrounding power. 
This, however, we have more than once had occasion 
to observe, is conquest — conquest in one of the worst 
of its shapes ; worst, both with respect to the people 
of as adding cnomitfosiy io iho 'fiiianits of 

their own species of government, instead of impart- 
ing to them the blessings of*a belter one; and the 
people of England, as loading them with all the cost 
of governing and defending the country, without 
giving them all the revenues. 

Scindia continued his march to tlie northward, and 
on the 29tli of March had advanced with all his 
cavalry and Piudarecs to Subbulghur, on t!ie river 
Chumbul, leaving his battalions and guns in the X'car. 
His force at this time was understood by the Briti.sh 
government to consisf of eight or nine thousand 
cavalry, 20,000 Pindavees, and nominally eighteen 
battalions of infantry witli 140 guns, all in a very 
defective state of dBciplinc and equipment. On the 
01st of dlarcli he Iiad adv'anced about eighteen miles 
in a north-easterly direction from Subbulghur. Here 
he wjis joined by Amlwjcc; and the British resident 
in his camp, understanding that it was Ids intention 
to cross tlie Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarees, 
leaving the baxars and heavy baggage of the army 
under the protection of Ambajcc, requested an au- 
dience. Ills object was to represent to Scindia the 
impi-opricty of crossing the Chumbul, and tlicmtility 
of wailing for Colonel Close, nho was expected soon 
to arrive uu uu impuiUnt mission from the capital of 
the Ilajah of Berar. The propositions of the Brilisli 
agent uerc received uith the mojt amicable pi-ofe.»» 
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sions on the part of Scindia ' and his ministers ; who BOOK vi. 
represented, that the embarrassment of his finances 
was - SO great as to prev^ent him from returning to 1 805 - 
effect the settlement of his country ; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore Avas intended solely to accelerate 
the arrival of peace ; but that, if the British govera- 
ment would make any arrangement for the relief of 
his urgent necessities,' he would regulate his proceed- 
ings, agreeably to its desires. * A copy of* a letter to 
the Governor-General was also . read, in which re- 

t 

paration was promised for the outrage on the resi- 
dent’s camp. 

This conference, when reported to the Governor- 
General, appeared to him to indicate a more sub- 
missive turn in the councils of Scindia : the resident 
was accordingly instructed, to inform the chieftain, 
that the atonement offered for the outrage was ac- 
cepted ; that the distresses of his government would 
be relieved by pecuniary aid,. if he would act in co- 
operation with the British government ; and that he 
could do this, only by returning to the southward, 
and employing himself in the seizure of the remain- 
ing possessions of Holkar in Malwa. 

OiY the 2d of April, Scindia marched about eight 
miles in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur ; 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under 
the charge of Ambajee. On the 3d, the resident 
was visited by Scindia’s vakeel, whose commission 
was, to importune him on the subject of pecuniary 
-relief.' A discussion ensued on the two points, of 
receiving money, and deferring the declared intention 
of crossing the Chumbul and proceeding to Kerowly, 
till the arrival of Colonel Close. The result was, an 
agreement on the part of Scindia, to return and 
wait at Subbulghur, and on that of the British resi- 
dent to afford a certain portion of pecuniary aid. 

6 
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BOOK VI. occupied, and his separation from Holkar. ' Tho 
c »Ap.-ix evening of the same day was appointed; hut, uhen 
jQQg it arrived, the attendance of the resident was not de- 
manded* All that day,- and tho succeeding night, 
great . alarm and confusion prevailed in Scindia’s 
camp’,! for it was«repbrtcd that the British army was 
near. On the moi*ni»g of the £8th, Scindia and 
Holkar, with their lespective foices, began to retreat 
witli great precipitation; and pursued a difficult 
inarch for several days, during wliich heat and want 
of water destroyed a great number of men, to Sheo- 
pore, a town in tjic direct route to Kotah, and distant 
from that place about fifty miles. 

The lesolution, which this lotrcat suggested to the 
Governor-General, was, “ To adopt- the necessary 
measures for cantoning the army at its several fixed 
Stations. In his judgment,” ho says, “Ihis-measure, 
propcily arranged, might be expected to' afford suf* 
ficient. protection to the Biilislr possessions even in 
the event of war ; and the best security for 'the pre- 
servation of peace W'ould lie” (not the s}stc‘m of de- 
fensive alliance, but) “ such a distribution of tlie Bri- 
tish armies as should enable them to act against the 
enemy with vigour and celerity, if Scindia should 
conmience Jmstilitics, or Ilolkar again attempt to dis- 
turb tho tranquillity of the British territories. At 
tlio isamc time this mrangement W’oulch afford the 
means of effecting a material reduction of the heavy 
charges incident to a state of w’ar.*^ yet die had 
argued, in defence' of tlie fonner war, that to keep 
the Britidi army in a state of \igilance would be 
nearly a& expensive as*a stale of war. 

- On the lOlU of May, Scindia and Ilolkar re-com- 
incnccd their retreat to Kotuli; while the, demand 
vsus hlill evaded of the Kngltsh re.sidcut of lease to 
depart from Scimlia’a camp. 'The opinion, enlrrtaiued 
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by the Governor-General of the state of Scindia’s BOpkvi. 
counsels, at the time v/lien he arranged the canton- 
nient of the British troops, is thus expressed, in his 13Q5, 
own words : “ The weakness and the indolence of 
Scindia’s personal character, combined with his habits 
of levity and debauchery, have gradually subjected 
him to the uncontroled influence of his minister 
Serjee Rao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate 
principles, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned 
conduct, have rendered him odious to whktev'er re- 
mains of respectable among the chiefs attached to 
Scindia. Ghautka’s personal views, and irregular 
and disorderly disposition, are adverse to the esta- 
blishment of Scindia’s government upon any settled 
basis of peace and order. Ghautka is therefore an 
enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting between' 

Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Honourable Company. 

Under the guidance of such perverse councils the 
interests of Dowlut Rao Scindia have actually been 
sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao 
' Holkar ; and it appears by the report of the acting 
resident, contained in his despatch of the 9th of May,- 
that in the absence of Seijee Rao Ghautka, the func- 
tions of the administration are actually discharged by. 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” 

With respect to Holkar, the Governor-General 
was of opinion, that his turbulent disposition and 
predatory habits would never allow him to submit to 
restraint, excepting < only in the last extremity of 
ruined fortune;” And that, as no terms of accom- 
modation, such as he would accept, could be offered 
to him, without the appearance of concession, no ar- 
rangement with him ought to be thought of,' except 
on terms previously solicited by himself, and such as 
would deprive him of the means of disturbing, the 
possessions of the British government and its allies; 
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Continuance of'ho&tih Demonstrations 

' He predicted, land there was abundant reason for^ 
thei anticipation, that the confederacy between HoUvari 
and^Scindiaiwould be of short duration. In ’that, 
case, provided Scindia abstained from actuafi aggres-* 
sion upon the British state or itsiallies, the existing^ 
treaty of peace might still,ihe thought, be preserved, h 
'About the beginning of June, the confederate chief- 
tains' proceeded in ‘a westerly direction towards 
Ajmere. For the countenance or aid. they had re« 
ceived, or might be expected to receive, in that quar- 
ter, from the petty princes who had entered into the 
Govemor-Generars system of Alliance, that Governor 
provided 'the following legitimate apology. “ The 
conduct of the petty chiefs of Hindostan, and of the 
Uajpoot states, must necessarily be regulated by the 
progress of events. None of those chiefs possesses 
singly the power of resisting the forces of the cont 
federates, and any cflcctnal combination among those 
chiefs is rendered impracticable by the nature of their 
tenures, by their respective views and prejudice^, and 
by the insuperable operation of immemorial usages, 
and customs. They arc theiefore* compelled to sub- 
mit to exactions enfoiced by the vicinity of a superior 
force, and their picscrvation and their interests arc 
concerned in supporting the cause of that poweiy 
which, engaged ill a contest nith another state, ap- 
licars to be successful, and in abstaining from any 
opposition to either of the belligerent jwwcrs Mhich 
possesses the means of punisliing their resistance.^ 
In contracting alliances with tlie petty state* of Iliu- 
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dostan tlie Britisb e’oyQrnmentjhas -neyeu entei-taiiied bqQ^jtj. 
the^i vain expectation of .derivmg'.fi’oin. tlieni, thejbenef r - * 

fits:of ;ah active^ opposition to the po^ver of-.the.IVIahr X 8 Q 5 . 
ratta: chieftains, : or. . evehf of: . an: .absolute . neutralityi:. 
excepting, under i circumstances which should enable . 
ns to protect. them against'the , power of .the enemy:. 

Ah the same "time the .actual Or expected superiority 
and success of the confederates can alonje induce those 
states to unite their exertions with those of the ^eneiny 
in active operations . against the . British , power,’’ , • Jt 
is not> easy to . see, what- utility could existiin; allir, 
ances, of which these were to be: the only resultsy .;;.; 

.>dn the early part of '.June, intelligence was ,transr. 
mitted. to .the Governor-General .by/ the, resident.t in 
Scindia’s camp, , whom ; Scindia, in spite, of reiterated 
applications, had still detained, of :the probability/, of 
an- important change hi the councils, of that chieftain^ . 
by. the dismission of Serjee Bao Ghautkathe .ministeiy 
and the appointment of. Ambajee in his stead. Though 
it t appeared, : that the: ascendancy . of Holkar Jn-jthe 
councils of Scindia was. s the . cause : of . .the expected 
change, the Governor-General .was disposed .^to. believe 
that it increased all the. probabilities of . a speedy dissa^ 
tion of the confederacy; as Ambajee, it was; likely; 
would> favour the projects of: HoUvar ' no longer itiian.:. 
necessity required;: 

r. Oii the 17th of June, the acting resident; deli viered 
to, Scindia a^ letter from the Commander-in-Gliiefy de/^ 
daring, . that; if Im .were not . permitted , to ..quit;- the 
camp in ten .days, ' the: relations-, ■. subsisting; ..between 
the two. states would be regarded as, no longer binding 
pnfhe British government. -An some supposed incon^ 
sistency in, the letters mf the ; Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Ghief, Scindia found a pretext for 
delay, reqnhiog' time to . apply for elucidation, to tlie 
-CoinmaiuleiAh-Chief . \ f z,;. 
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BOOKVt. All pretext on tills ground being removed, the 
Ctue. 13. Governor-General concluded, that, ' if ' Scindia 'any 
jgijj longer persisted in his refusal to (hsiniss the resident, 
it was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war ; and if 
war had become necessary, that it should not be de- 
layed. Instructions were, therefoie, addressed ' to 
the Commander-in-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prepared for active operations against the con- 
federate forces of Scindia and Ilolkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Commander-in-Chief, he was vi- 
sited by one of the principal servants of Scindia. 
The object of the conference was, to prevail upon the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amicable inten- 
tions with respect to the British goiernment wero 
made on the part of Scindia; and his extreme leluct- 
ance to part with the resident was ascribed to the 
appearance which would thence arise of emnity 
between the states; while ho would by no means 
allow that detention could be considered as a sufficient 
motive for war.' ^ 

Thus stood the relations between tlie Britisli state 
and the JIahratta chiefs, wiien the JIarqnis Corn- 
wallis arrived in India. In the month of December, 
1803, the Slarquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors his intention of resigning the 
government of India, and of returning to Europe, as 
soon as tlie negotiations with Dowlut Ran Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Rerar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. The hostilities, in which the Company 

V Oupsuh of liiB Gsscnu>r-GeQersI, ilsleij 30lli JuJ/, lOOi, widi 

No. 33 ut fupraip 
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became ihvplv^ed ^ith I^olkar, . induced hiip ip, ^efer BOOKvr. 
' tjie execution of ^ ,a,nd, , eyen pi 

montli gf ’March,, 1 exprcssed.liiCin- iqqq ^ 

creasing^ solicitude, > in , jthfi . declining- state pf vhis 
health, to, be relieved from, the cares, and toils of^gOT 
vernment, and to, return to a, more genial climate, he 
declaipd his, resolution net to^ abandon, hiS; post, fill 
the tfanquillity und order of the British, empiri^jm 
India should rest on a secure and^permanent. basis, ^ 

Before this time, howeyer, measures had been,, con- 
templated in England for a change in .the, adnainis-: 
tf ation . of India. The Directors, and ithe Minisj^rj;. , 
tbemselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniai'y difficulties 
which pressed upon the Company. Lord Weljesley 
was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious, ruler,;, 
the gi’eater part of his administration had' beenra 
scene of ,war and conquest ; war and conquest- in .Tn- 
diaffi^ been successfully held forth Ip the British-naj. 
tion, as at, once, hostile,, to the British interes|;s, an|| 
cruel to the people of India ; wUh a ruler, -possessing 
the .dispositions , of Lord Wellesley, it' was supposed^ 
that the chances of war would always,.outnuraben 
the chances for, peace the .:popular voice, .which 
often governs the cabinets of princes,, ascribed, a. char 
racter of 'moderation and sageness; tp the Marquis 
Qprnwallis ; . and to, those who? longed , for peace;and 
ail; oyerflowing exchequer, in India it appeared,, that 
the return of this nobleman , would afford a. . remedy 
for : every disorder. Though . bending under; years 
and infirmities, , his own.judgment, ; and, that of) the 
parties on whpm the choice depended, succeeded in 
sending him, in the* prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 


‘ No. 23, ut supra, p. 253, 
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powers who; may: be disposed , to , confederate with BOOK yi 
Inm . ,The', only source of relief to which it appeai;ed 

that , he could, have imniethate recourse, w^s the igdi. 
reduction ; of as many as possible of the irregular 
troops. ’ . ^ ' 

Among’ the measures of Lord Wellesley, already 
described, for reducing the power of the Mahratta 
princes at the coinmencement of the war, was that of 
encouraging, by offers of engagement in the British 
service, the officers, employed by those princes, to desert 
ndth theirtroops. The number of those who came oyer . 

' to the British service became at last very considerable; 
and the expense exceedingly severe. Measures , had 
.beeii-taken to lessen the burthen, before the close of the 
late administration ; and the expense had been re- 
duced from the sum of 5,83,669 rupees per month, to 
that of 3,90,455. The expense appeared, and with 
justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Corawallis, 
that the troops in question he declared, would cer- 
tainly be less formidable if opposed to the British 
governrnentin the field, than while they remained so 
distressing a drain upon its resources.” A forinida- 
ble, impedinient ho\vever opposed the dismission^eyen 
, of those to whom the faith of the government, , Tvas, in 
no degree pledged; because their pay^ was seyeral 
mionthsin arrear, as, well as that of .the rest,, of the 
army, and there was no money in the treasury for 
its, discharge.: In this exigency the Goyei’nor-Gene- 
ral; resolved to detain the treasure which the Dh’ectqrs 
had, sent for, China; .and apprised them , of this 
inteption. by his letter, dated on the 9th of August. 

In another- letter, dated on , the 28th ,pf thCf. same 
, naonth,*' he says, ,y ,I have already represented to your 
■ Honourable Cpnamittee, the extreme pecuniary em- 
barrassments in which I have found this government 
involved : every part of the army, and every branch 
of the public departments attached to it, even in 
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BOOK VI. Rajah of Bhurtpore. When the British, in the battle 
fought on the ,13th, pursued the troops of Holkar 
under the walls of the fort, a destructive lire of cannon 
and inusquetry was opened upon them by the gar- 
rison. The Rajah of Bhurtpore was one of the first 
of the chiefs in that part of India, who at the time 
when General Lake advanced against Scindia be-» 
yond tlie Jumna, made overtures for a combination 
with the British state. As he was one of the most 
considerable of the minor sovereigns in th^t part of 
India; and possessed great influence among the 
Rajahs of tl\e Jaats; Ids accession to the British 
cause was treated as a fortunate event ; and he was 
indulged wtli very advantageous terms, A treaty 
was poncluded with him, by which the British go- 
vernment bound itself to protect Ids dominions; l)oand 
itself not to interfere in the smallect degree witli the 
administration of his country ; freed him entirely from 
the heavy tribute which he annually paid to the 
IVIahratta powers ; and of the surrounding distnets, 
conquered from Scindia, annexed so much to the ter- 
ritories of tiic Rajah, as equalled in extent and value 
one third of his former dominions. 

Notwitlistandihg these ‘great advantages, and the ^ 
Governor-Gcncrars system of defensive alliance, no 
sooner had Ilolkar assumed an attitude of defiance to 
the British Power, than Kunject Sing manifested an 
inclination to join him. On the Istof August,T80t, 
a secret agent of the Rajah, with letters to Ilolkar, 
was apprehended at iNIuttra, and discover" niadc of a 
* treacherous correspondence. Tiic Raja, very soon 
after concluding his treaty with the British govern- 
ment, liad exhorted llolkur to despise the British 
|>ovver, and nfl'ered to join him, on condition of receiv- 
ing certain accessions of territory. During the same 
month in which tliis discovery * was made, so era! 
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Mishfi/tauiour of the Rajah of Rhurlporc. 

iCompl^ints were addressed to him by the Commander-. BOOKVI, 
iii-Ghief,.on account of the little assistance received 
from him in providing for the war. In the intercept- 1I8.O4. 
ed correspondence, offence appeared to have been 
taken, by the Rajah, at the violent manner, in which 
the British resident at Muttra had decided some 
disputes respecting the traffic in salt ; and some alarm 
was conveyed to his mind by ^ report that the 
English government was to Introduce the English 
courts of justice into his dominions. 

Upon reference mf all these circumstances to the 
~ Governor-General, though he regarded them as am-: 
pie proof of traitorous designs, he was 'yet disposed, on 
the present occasion, when his defensive system was 
upon, its trial, to exercise an uncommon degree of 
lenity and forbearance. He imputed the offences of 
the Rajah and his son, to the corrupt intrigues of mis- 
chievous advisers ; and said, that the just principles 
of policy, as well as the characteristic lenity and 
mercy of the British government, required that a* due 
indulgence should be manifested towards the imbeci- 
lity, ignorance, and indolence -of the native chiefs, 
who have been drawn into these acts of treachery and 
hostility, by the depravity and artifices of their ser- 
vants and adherents.” ^ And he instructed the Coni': 
mander-in-Chief to warn the Rajah of his danger ; 
to assure him that no design of interfering with his - 
government was entertained 'by the British rulers ; 
and to require him to bregk off immediately all com- 
munication with the enemies of the British state. 
Towards the end of October, the Commander-in- 
Chief complained to the Governor-General, that the 

* Letter from fhe Governor-General to the Commander-in-Cbief, 
papers. No. 15, ut supra, p. 23. Compare the sentiments here express- 
ed, with those employed against the Nabobs of Arcot : vide supra,. ' 
p* 538» 
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"War on the Rajah. 

Rajah had evaded his application for the troops, with 
which, according to the treaty, he was bound to assist 
the British government ; while he had afforded to 
Holkar positive and material assistance. In reply, 
the Govemor*General left the question of peace or war 
*to be decided by the opinion of expediency which the 
Commander-in-Chief, with his more intimate know- 
ledge of the circumstances, might be induced to form; 
still, however, remarking, that “ if considerations of* 
security should not require the punishment of Bhurt- 
pore, those 'of policy suggested the expediency of 
forbearantje, notwithstanding the provocation which 
would render such punisliment an act of retributive 
justice.” The behaviour however of the garrison 
of Deeg, at the time of the battle fouglit under its 
walls, produced orders from the scat of government for 
the entire reduction of the Rajali, and the annexation 
of all his forts and territories to tlic Britisli dominions. 
As Bappoojee Scindia, the oflicer wlio at the begin- 
ning of tlic war with Ilolkar commanded that detach- 
ment from the army of Scindia winch co-operated with 
General Monson at the commencement of his retreat, 
and was one of the chieftains included in the list of 
tliosc w!io, under the operation of the late treaty, 
were to receive jaghircs and pensions fiom the Britisli 
government, had afterwards openly joined IloUvar 
with the troops under his command ; and Suddashco 
Bhow, another of Scindia's officers who liad Iiecn sent 
to co-operate i\ itli Monson, had also joined the enemy, 
the Governor-General at the s.iinc time directed the 
Commander-in'Chicr to proceed against them as 
rebels; try them by a court martial; and carry the 
sentence into immediate execulion. * 

Tlic loss of Deeg was a tremendous blow to Holkar 


' Pjpen, u(fupi:i. No I p 7 — .17. 
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and the Rajah. The surrounding country immedi- BOOK yi 

ately submitted to the authority pf the British 
vernment; and General Lake, having taken the • iso5i 
requisite steps for securing the fort, and administering 
the country, moved from, Deeg on the .29th of De- 
cember. The army of Guzerat, under the corhmand 
of Colonel Murray, had been ordered to advance from 
the southward, in the direction of Kotah, to intercept, 
if made by that route, the- flight of Holkar intoMalwa. 

This officer had reached the neighbourhood of Kotah 
by the end of December ; and General Ijake believed, 
if he could have made the JMaratta chieftain retreat 
in that direction, that he might have been effectually 
destroyed. But Holkar, though pursued from place 
to, place, could not be driven from the Bhurtpore 
territories, so long as his ‘ infantry could find protec- 
tion in the city of Bhurtpore, and his cavalry, by its 
rapid movements could elude all attacks,- while sup- 
plies were derived from the resources of- the Rajah. 

The reduction of Bhurtpore presented itself, therefore, 
to the Commaiider-in-Chief as, of necessity, the first 
of his future operations. 

After being joined at Muttra by the King’s 75th 
regiment, which he had summoned from Cawnpore, 
he arrived before the capital of the Rajah, on the 3d 
..of January, 1805. The town of Bhurtpore, eight 
miles. ill extent, was every where surrounded by a 
mud wall of great thickness and height, and a very 
wide and deep ditch filled with water. - The fort was 
-situated at the eastern extremity of The town ; and 
the walls were flanked with bastions, at short distan- 
ces, mounted with a numerous artillery. The whole 
force of Runjeet Sing, and as many of the surround- 
ing inhabitants as were deemed- conducive to its 
defence, were throvm into the place ; while the 
broken battalions of Holkar had entrenched them- 
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BOOKVi. selves under its walls. The British army, after driv- 
Ciu?. 13. battalions from this position, with great 

1805. slaughter, and the loss of all the artillery which they 
had been enabled to carry from Deeg, took up a 
position south-west of the town. The batteries were 
opened on the 7th of January. On the 9th a breach 
was reported practicable ; and the General resolved to 
assault in the evening, as the enemy had hitherto 
stockaded at night tlie damage sustained by the wall 
in the course of the day. When the storming party 
arrived at tile ditch, they found the water exceedingly 
deep. Over this difliculty they prevailed ; and gain- 
ed the foot of the breach. Here they made several 
gallant and persevering exertions ; but all ineffectual: 
they were repulsed with a lieavy loss, including 
Lieutenant Colonel Maitland, the officer who bravely 
commanded in the assault. 

The operations of the besiegers werc'immediately 
renewed, and a second breach was prepared on the 
21st. It was deemed advisable to give the assault 
by day-light. Tlie storming party moved out of the 
trenches, wlieic they had been lodged for the purpose, 
a little before three o’clock in the nftenioon. They 
were unable to pass the ditch ; and, affer being e.x- 
posed for a considerable time to a Hie which did great 
execution, ucre obliged to retire. 

TIic want of military stores and jirovisious delayed 
the commencement of renewed operations, till the 
beginning of Tebroary, when the batteries were 
o|)ened upon the wall, at some distance from the part 
which was formerly breaciicil. On the 20th of the 
same month, the hicadt being as complete as it was 
supposed to !)e capable of being made, one cobnnn, 
compowd of 200 Kuro{>cnns, and a battalion of sepoys, 
was ordered to attack the enemy's trenches and guns 
outside (he town ; a second column, composed of 500 
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Europeans, and two battalions of sepoys, to attack BOOK VI. 
one of the gates; while a third, headed by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Don, and*formed.of the greatest part of j gQ 5 ^ 
the European force belonging to the Bengal arrayj 
and three battalions of sepoys, was to ascend the 
breach. The signal to he observed by the storming 
party was, the commencement of the attack by the 
first column on the enemy’s trenches, a little before 
four o’clock in the afternoon. This column was suc- 
cessfuk and got immediate possession of the enemy’s 
guns. The second column was delayed by a party 
of the enemy’s horse ; and was exposed, by a mistake^ 
it is said, of their guide, to a destructive fire from the 
town, which destroyed their ladders, and rendered in- 
effectual the attempt ori the gate. T^e storming 
party was also delayed, according to the statement of 
the Commander-in-Chief, by circumstances, which he 
does not mention i and foiitid the ditch so deep, that 
it was impossible to arrive at theTreach. , The troops, 
having attempted to ascend by the bastion, were re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, though the colours of one 
of the native regiments^ were planted within a . short 
distance of the top. 

. As the Commander-in-Chief ascribed the failure tof 
accidental obstructions and delays ; as the storming 
party had nearly gained the summit of the bastion ; * 
and as he was informed, he says, that a few hours 
more battering would make the ascent there perfectly 
easy, he determined to make . another attempt on the 
following day. The whole European part of the 
•Bengal army, and the greater part of two Ring’s re- 
giments, with Upwards of four battalions of . native 
infantry, moved on to the attack, under Brigadier- 
General Monson, about three o’clock in the afternoon. 

Discharges of grape, logs of wood, and pots filled 
With eombustible materials,- itnmediately,” says the 
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BOOK VI. report of the Commander-in-Chief, “ knocked down 
those W'ho were ascending ; and the whole party, after 
1805. being engaged'in an obstinata contest for two hours, 
and suffering very severe loss, were obliged *to relin- 
quish the attempt and retire to our trenches.” The 
steepness of the ascent, and the inability of the as- 
sailants to mount, except by small parties at a time, 
were, it was said, the enemy’s advantages.^ • . 

The guns of the British army* had, in consequence 
of incessant firing, become for the most part unser- 
viceable ; the whole of the artillery stores were ex- 
pended; provisions were exhausted; and the sick 
and wounded were numerous. ’ It was,- therefore, 
necessary to intermit the siege of Blmi tpore. One 
of the most remarkable, perhaps, of all the events in 
the histoiy' of the British nation in India, is the diffi- 
culty, found by this victorious army, of subduing the 
capital of a petty Rajah of Hindustan. The circum- 
stances have not been sufticiently disclosed ; for, on 
the subject of these unsuccessful attacks, the reports 
of the Commandcr-in-Chicf are laconic. As General 
causes, he chiefly alleges the c.xtent of the place, the 
number of its defenders, the strength of its works, and 
lastly the incapacity of his engineers; as if a Com- 
mandcr-in-Chicf were fit for fus office, who is not 
liimself ail engineer. 

The Bpnibay army, from Guzerat, which liad been 
directed to move towards Kotah, was afterwards com- 
manded to join the Cominander-in-Chicf at Bhurt- 
pore ; where it arrived, on the 12th of Fchru.'iry, qnd 
under Major General Jones, who had succeeded 
Colonel iSIurray, bore a full share in the succeeding 
operations. 

During the detention of the army before the capital 
' No. 15, ut p. 37,30. No, Si, ut tupra, p. 37J—7Si. 
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of Runjcet Sing’, the cavalry under General Smith BOOK vr. 
had been employed in expelling’ Ameer K.han, an ad- 
ventui’er of Afgliaim descent, ^vho had found the 1305 . 
means of collecting- a predatory army, and made an 
incursion into the Company’s territory. Before the 
prej)ai'ations were completed for resuming the siege 
of Bhurtpore, this force returned, and might, it ap- 
peared to the Commander-in-Chief, be now advan- 
tageously employed in dislodging Holhar from the 
neighbourhood of Bhurtpore ; and, if possible, ex- 
pelling him from that quarter of India. At two 
o’clock in the- morning of the 29t]i of March, he left 
his camp, witii the whole of the cavalry and the re- 
serve^ intending to surprise the enemy about day- 
break. Colonel Don, with tlic reserve, moved directly 
upon their left, while the General himself made a 
circuit to their right, in the line in which it was ex- 
pected they would fly from the attack on their left. 

They were so much honvever upon their guard, as to 
be secured by a timely flight from any considerable 
injury. In two days, it was heard, that they were 
again encamped within twenty miles^ of Bhurtpore. 

On the 1 st of April, the Commander-in-Chief pro- 
ceeded with the same force, at midnight, for another 
chance of reaching them before they could take to ^ 
flight. Though -'now passing the night in so much 
vigilance .that they' kept their horses saddled, they 
had not begun to march before the British force were 
within two hundred yards, and, having horses superior 
both in speed and strength, were able to perform 
upon them considerable execution, before they had * 
time to disperse. • So' little did the enemy think -of 
defending' themselves, that of the British, in either of 
those onsets, not a man was lost. \ i i 

In addition to other causes, which tended to reduce, 
the' power of Holkar, tlm'-^-yiost respectahle of the 
VOL. Yl. - ■ 
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BOOK VI. chiefs who belonged to his army now came over with' 
their followers to the English camp. The Rajah of 
1 80S. Bhurtpore also, discovering the fallacy of th^hopes 
which he had built upon Holkar, and dreading the 
effects of a renewed attack, began, soon after the sus- 
pension of operations, to testify his desire for recon- 
ciliation. Though an ejcample to counteract the 
impressions made upon the minds of the people of 
Hindustan, by the successful resistance of the Rajah 
of Bhurtpore, might have appeared, at this time, ex- 
- ceedingly useful ; yet some strong circumstances re- 
commended a course rather of forbearance than of 
revenge. The season was very far advanced, and 
Bhurtpore might still make a tedious defence : The 
severity of the hot winds would destroy the health of 
the Europeans in the trenches, and affect oven that of 
the natives : Great inconvenience was sustained from 
the continuance of Holkar in that quarter of India, 
from which it would be difficult to expel him, with 
Bhurtpore for a place of refuge and support : And, 
above all, it was necessary to have the army in a state 
of readiness to act .against Scindi.a, who appeared on 
the point of renewing the war. The proposals of the 
Rajah, therefore, met the British rulers in a very 
compliant temper; and the terms of a new treaty 
were settled on the 10th of April, when the prepara- 
tions for the renewal of the siege were completed, .and 
the array had actually taken up its position. at the 
place. As compensation for the expense which the 
Rajah, by his disobedience, had inflicted on the 
British government, he agreed to pay, by instalments, 
a sum of twenty lacs of Fumick.abad rupees ; and the 
additional territory, with which he had been .aggran- 
dized by the Company, was resumed. In other re- 
spects he was allowed to remain in the same situation 
in which he had been placed by the preceding treaty. 
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The fort of Deeg was not indeed to bo restored till book vi. 
after experience, for some time had, of his fidelity and 
friendship; but if that were obtained, a part of the 
compensation money would not be required.^ 

The conclusion of a treaty with Scindia, even his 
entering into the system of subsidiary defence, created 
no sense of tranquillity, no expectation of peace, 
between him and the British state. Before the sig- 
nature of the treaty of subsidiary alliance, a dispute 
had arisen about the fort of Gualior, and the territory 
of Gohud. The British government included these 
possessions in the operation .of that article of the 
treaty which bound Scindia to all the engagements 
formed, by tlie British government during the war, 
with any of the chiefs who had previously paid to him 
tribute or obedience. Scindia contended that they 
could not be included in the operation of that article 
by any just and reasonable construction ; and also 
represented them as so important to himself, that he 
could by no means retain his state and condition 
without them. 

The behaviour of Ambejee Englah, or Ingliah, had 
produced even military operations, between the time 
of signing' the treaty of peace, and signing the treaty 
of defensive alliance. After having separated his in- 
terests from those of Scindia, under whom he rented 
and governed the possessions in question, and after 
having formed engagements with the British govern- 
ment, on the terms which it held out, during the war, 
to every chief whom it found possessed of power ; that 
versatile leader, as soon as he understood that peace 
was likely to be concluded with Scindia, renounced 
his engagements with the English, and endeavoured 
to prevent them from obtaining possession of the forts 


1 No. 15, ut supra, p. 40 — 45, 53. 
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BOOKVi. and d^tricts which lie had agreed to give up. The 

Cuap.j 3. Coramander-in-Chief sent troops, and seized them. 

1805. The disputes on the subject of Gualior and Gohud 
began on the 17th of February, 1804 ; and were 
pressed, with infinite eagerness, by the ministers of 
Scindia. They did not prevent the signature of the 
defensive treaty, because the Mahratta ministers de- 
clared, that, how much soever convinced of his right, 
and how deeply soever his intciests would be affected 
Uy Uva aUeoaUau. of that eight, theic taaster would not 
allow it to distqib the relations of peace so happily 
established ; but would throw himself on the honour 
and generosity of the British chiefs. They argued 
and contended, that the article of the treaty which 
bound him to the engagements, formed with his de- 
pendants and tributaries by tlie British Government, 
could only refer to such chiefs as tlie Kajahs of Jode- 
jioor and Jyepoor, or at any rate, to Zemindars and 
Jaghirednts ; that Gohud was the immediate property 
of the i\Iaha Uajali ; that it was absurd to talk of a 
Bana of Gohud; as no such person was known; as all 
the pretensions of that family were e.xtiuct, and the 
province had been in the immediate and absolute pos- 
session of Scindia and his predecessor for thirty years ; 
that no right could be justly founded on the revival of 
an antiquated . claim, in favour of some forgotten indi- 
vidual of an andcut family ; and that it was not for 
the interest of the BiitUU goverument, any more than 
of Scindia, to call in question the foundations of actual 
possession, since a great jpart of all that belonged to 
both was licid by neither a more ancient, nor a more 
valid title, than that which Scindia j^ssessed to the 
territory of Gohud. As for the fort of Guiilior, it 
was not so much, they atfirmed, as a part of Gohud ; 
it n as a fortrcis of the Mogul, granted to Scliidij, of 
which the Uana of Gohud, even when sucli u per- 
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sonage existed, could be regarded as no more than the book vi. 
Governor, nominated by Scindia, and employed 
during his pleasure. . The English affirmed, that as isos. 

^ the operation of the treaty extended, by the very 
terms, to all the territories of 'Scindia, excepting those 
“ situated to the southward of the territories of 
the Rajahs of Jyepoor, Jodepoor, and the Rana of 
Gohudj” it was evident, that it was meant to apply 
to those of the Rana of Gohud ; that if the posses- 
sions in question had not passed to the English, by 
treaty with the parties to whom it was now consigned, 
it would have passed to them by conquest; as the army, 
after the battle of Lasswaree was actually moving 
towards Gohud and Gualior, when Ambajee IngHah, 
against whom the heir of the family of the Rana of 
Gohud had been acting, in aid of the Biitish govern- 
ment, with a' considerable body of troops, concluded a 
treaty, by which they were surrendered; 

It would appear, that ^General Wellesley believed 
there was weight in the arguments of Scindia. In 
the .answer which - he returned to Major Malcolm, 
when that gentleman made communication to him of 
the conclusion of the treaty of defensive alliance, 
which he negotiated with Scindia : “ It appears,” he 
remarked, “ that Scindia’s ministers have given that 
Prince reason to expect that he 'would retain Gualior; 
and, I think it possible, that, considering all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, his Excellency the' Governor- 
General may be induced to attend to Scindja’s wishes 
upon this occasion. At' all events your dispatches 
contain fresh matter, upon which it would be desirable 
to receive his Ei^cellency’s orders, before you proceed 
to make any communication to Scindia’s Durbar, on 
the subject of Gualior.” 

The Governor-General continued steadfastly to 
consider the arrangement which he had made re- 
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Thirdly, his tributary, the Rajah of Jodepore was bookvi. 
included in the list of princes protected by engage- 
ments with the English; while that Rajah himself jgos. 
disclaimed all such engagements ; had received into 
his protection the family of'Holkar ; and had written 
frequently to Scindia, declaring, that he remained in 
the same relation to him as before. 

Fourthly, the lands which were to be restored, as 
the private property of Scindia, had not yet been 
given up ; and the pensions, and other sums, which 
were agreed for, had not been regularly paid. 

Fifthly, the British government had not aflfoi-ded 
to his dominions that protection which, by treaty, 
they owed; for even ^vhen Colonel Murray was at 
Oujein, Holkar had beseiged the fort of Mundsoor, 
and laid waste the surrounding country ; while Meer 
Khan, the Afghaiin, who ‘was a partisan of tiolkar, 
had captured Bheloa, and plundered the adjoining 
districts. 

At the time of the date of this letter, Scindia had 
moved from Boorhanpore, and reached the Nerbudda, 
which his army was already beginning to cross. In 
compliance with the urgent remonstrances of the 
British government, he professed the intention of re- 
pairing to the capitahof his dominions, and under- 
taking the regulation of his affairs. - In reality, he 
took the direction of Bapaul ; and, with or without 
his consent, two signal enormities took place. Some 
of his troops plundered Sangur, a city and district 
pertaining to the Peshwa ; and a party of his irre- 
gular troops attacked and plundered the camp of the 
British resident- Af the, time when this outrage was 
committed,, the British force in Bundelcund had been 
summoned, by the Commandef-in-Chief, to reinforce 
the main army at Bhurtpore, which had suffered a 
mateiial reduction in the late unsuccessful attempts* 
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BOOKVI. The army 'from Bundelcund was on its march, 'and • 

C>up. arrived at Gualior, when, late in tlie evening, 

1805. hircarrahs came in with intelligence of the viplation 
of the’ British residency, in Scindia’s camp. The 
greatest alarm was excited. The route through 
Bundelcund into Allahabad, from iVllahabad to 
Benares, and from Benares to Calcutta, was denuded 
of all its troops ; and there was nothing to oppose the 
progress of Scindia, through the heart of the British 
dominions, to Calcutta itself. It immediately sug- 
gested itself to the minds of the British officers, that 
Scindia had resolved to avail himself of the fortunate 
moment, when the British troops were all withdrawn 
to the disastrous siege of Bhurtpore, to perform this 
brilliant exploit ; and that the violation of the resi- 
dency was the first act of the war. Under this im- 
pression, it was resolved to march back tlie army of 
Bundelcund to Jansce, which lay on the road by. 
wliicli it was necessary for Scindia to pass. Scindia 
proceeded ratlicr in a. contrary direction, towaids 
Narwa. The probability is, tliat Seijcc Rao Gautka, 
his^niinister, and father-in-law, committed tlie out- 
rage upon tlie British residency, in hopes to embroil 
liiiii beyond rcincdy with the British government, and 
tliiis to ensure the war to which lie found it so diffi- 
cult to draw the ftcblc and irresolute mind of the 
Prince ; while the promptitude witli w hich the British 
force >\as*again opposed to his march into the British 
dominions maintained, in his mjml, lire ascendancy of 
those fcai-s >vhich4hc minister foumi it so Jjard to 
subdue. A sphited prince might have made a very 
dilfcrcnf use of his opportunity. 

TIic jetter which contained the complaints of 
Scimli.i was conveyed iu so tedious a mode, that four 
months elapsed Ijcfoic it was delivered at Calcutta ; 
nor the answer penned till the 1 U!i of .\pril, 
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1805. Tlie Governor-General had satisfactory argii- nuoKvr. 
ments with which to repel the several allegations pf 
Scindia; though he allowed that the Rajah of Jode- 1805. 
pore had refused' to abide by the slipulations con- 
tracted with the British government ; which, there- 
fore, would not interfere between him .and Scindia.' 

He then proceeded to give a list of otfences, thirteen 
in number, with which Scindia was chargeable toward 
the British state. 

First, after remaining at Boorhanpore, till towards 
the end of the year,. 1804, instead of proceeding to 
his capital, in conformity with the pressing instances, 
of the resident, and his own repeated promises, for the 
purpose of co-operating with the British government, 

Scindia directed his march toward the territory of 
Bhapaul, where he was not only remote from, the 
scene of utility, but positively injuiious, ‘by alarming 
and robbing one of the British allies. ' ‘ • 

Secondly, notwithstanding the repeated remon- 
strances of' the resident, a vakeel of Holkar was 
allowed to remain in Scindia’s camp ; and Sci'ndia’s 
minister maintained with him a constant clandestine' 
intercourse. ‘-'d 

' Thirdly, Scindia’s officer.s, at Oujeih, instead'lof 
yielding any assistance to the operations of Comhd^ 
Murray, had obstructed them. -''n ?r.r 

-Fourthly, two of Scindia’s commanders had^'de-'^ 
serted from the British army, and ‘ had -served with' 
the enemy during' almost the whole of the war.' 

> Fifthly, Scindia, notwithstanding his complaint of 
the want of resources, had augmented his army as- 
the powers of the enemy declined, thereby exciting a- 
suspicion of treacherous designs. ' „ 

Sixthly, the' heinous outrage had been committed of 
attacking and plundering' the camp of the British re- 
sident, withouFthe adoption of a single step towards 
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and at Hyderabad, to occupy, with their troops, the book vi. 
positions most favourable for invading the southern 
dominions of Scindia. The force in Quzerat, whicli 1805. 
had been weakened by the detachment sent to co- 
operate in the war against Holkar, was reinforced, 
with a view as well to defence, as to seize whatever 
belonged to Scindia in Guzerat, and its vicinity. 

Upon some further disclosure of the hostile, or, at 
feast, the unfriendly councils of Scindia, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was instructed to oppose the march 
to Bhurtpore, as what,»“ under all the circumstances 
of the case, constituted not only a declaration of war, 
but a violent act of hostility.” 

The Governor-General, in the event of a wai’, now 
resolved to reduce the power of Scindia to what he 
calls “ the lowest scale.” He observes, that the 
principle of compensation, which had regulated the 
terms of the former treaty, liad proved inadecpiate 
to the purposes of British security, and that the re- 
sti’aints imposed by the provisions of the treaty of 
peace- upon Dowlut Bao Scindia’s means of mischief 
were insufficient — that another principle of pacifi- 
cation must therefore be assumed ; - that Scindia must 
not be permitted, to retain the rights and privileges 
of an independent state ; *nor any privileges to ah 
extent that might at, a future time enable, him to 
injure the British or their allies ; and that the British 
government must secure the arrangement by -esta- 
blishing a (direct control over the acts of his governr 
ment — experience having sufficiently manifested, that 
it; was in -vain to place any, reliance on the faith, jus- 
tice, sincerity, gratitude, or honour of that chief- 
tain ”~he might have added, or any chieftain of his 
nation,- or country. - 

No declaration can be more' positive and. strong of 
the total ineffi-cacy of the system' of defensive alliance^ 
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BOOK VI. As’tfiere.is here a declaration of ^\hat was noi sulli- 
dent for British security^ namely, the system of de- 
lti05 alliance, so there is a dedaration of what 

alone is sufficient, namely, the total prostration and 
absolute dependence of every surrounding power. 
This, however, we have more than once had occasion 
to observe, is conquest — conquest in one of the worst 
of its shapes; worst, both noth respect to the people 
of India, as adding enormously to the villanies of 
their own species of government, instead of impart- 
ing to them the blessings of*a belter one; and the 
people of England, as loading them with all the cost 
of governing and defending the country, without 
giving them all the revenues. 

Scindia continued his march to the northward, and 
on the Sdtli of March had advanced >vjth all his 
cavalry and Pindarecs to Subbulghur, on the river 
Chumbul, leaving his battalions and guns in the lear. 
His force at (his time was understood by the British 
government to consist of eight or nine tliousand 
cavaliy, 120,000 Pindarecs, and nominally eighteen 
battalions of infantry with 140 guns, all in a very 
defective state of discipline and equipment. On the 
31st of Marcli lie had advanced about eighteen miles 
in a north-easterly diicctiou from Subbulghur. Here 
he was joined by AmlKijcc; and the British resident 
in his camp, understanding that it was his intention 
to cross tlie Chumbul with his cavalry and Pindarces, 
leaving the bazars niul heavy haggjigc of the army 
under the protection of Ainbnjce, requested an au- 
dience. Ills object was to represent to Scindia the 
impropriety of crossing the Chumhnl, and the utility 
• of wailing for Colonel Close, who was expected soon 
to arrive on an important mission from the capital of 
the Ihijali of Berar, The propositions of the British 
agent were received with the nio^t amicable profes* 
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sions on the part of Scindia and his ministers; who BOOK vi. 
represented, that the embarrassment of his finances 
was -so great as to prevent him from returning to i805. 
effect the settlement of his country ; that his march 
towards Bhurtpore Avas intended solely to accelerate 
the arrival of peace ; ' but that, if the British govern- 
ment would make any arrangement for the reiief of 
his urgent necessities,' he would regulate his proceed- 
ings, agreeably to its desires. * A copy of* a letter to 

the Governor- General was also , read, in which re- 

#• 

paration was promised for the outrage on the resi- 
dent’s camp. 

This conference, when reported to the Governor- 
General, appeared to him. to indicate a more sub- 
missive turn in the councils of Scindia : the resident 
was accordingly instructed, to inform the chieftain, 
that the aitonement offered for the outrage was ac- 
cepted ; that the distresses of his government would 
be relieved by pecuniary aid, -if he would act in co- 
operation with the British government ; and that he 
could do this, only by returning to the southward, 
and employing himself in the seizure of the remain- 
ing possessions of Holkar in Malwa. 

. Oir the 2d of April, Scindia marched about eight 
miles in a retrograde direction towards Subbulghur ; 
leaving the whole of his baggage and bazars under 
■ the charge of Ambajee. On the 3d, the resident 
'was visited by Scindia’s vakeel, whose commission 
was, to importune him on the subject of pecuniary 
relief.' A discussion ensued on the two points, of 
receiving money, and deferring the declared intention 
of crossing the Chumbul and proceeding to Kerowl}% 
till the arrival of Colonel Close. The result was, an 
agreement on the part of Scindia, to return and 
wait at Subbulghur, and on that of the British resi- 
dent to afibrd a certain portion of pecuniary aid. 

6 
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BOOK VI. Oil llie 7th of April, Ameer Khan departed fioni 
Blmitpore, with the avowed intention of joining the 
lb05. aimy of Scindia. On the same day, tlie minister of 
Scindia marched towards Bhurtpoie, with a large 
body of Scindia’a pindairees, and a considerable part 
of his cavaby. Infoimation was sent to tlie lesident, 
that the proposed mediation was the object of the 
maich. 

On the 11th, General Lake received a letter from 
the minister, wlio had ^arrived at Weir, a town si- 
tuated about fifteen miles S. W. of Bhmtpoie; stating 
that, as the British i esidcnt m the camp of Scindia had 
expressed a desire for the mediation of that sovereign, 
he had commanded him to pioceed for that puipose 
to Bhurtporc. The British General leplied, that, 
peace having been concluded with tlic Rajali of 
Biiurtpoic, tlic advance of the minister of Scindia 
was unnecessary, and might subvert tlic relations of 
amity between the British government and his mas- 
ter, to whom it was highly expedicnt'that he sliould 
icturii. Notwithstanding this, he advanced on tlie 
BZtli, witli a .small party of horse, within a few miles 
of BUuitporc, whence he tiausmillcd a message lo 
the Rajah, soliciting a pei'5>onal confeience, which 
the Rajah declined. The minister then returned (o 
Weir, ^ Hulkar, who had been obliged, on the sub- 
mUsion of the Unjah, lo leave Biiurtpoi'e, joined him, 
at this place, with three or four thousand esliausted 
cavaliy, nearly the whole of his icinaining force; 
and botii proceeded towards llie camp of Scindia at 
Subbulghur. 

The advance of the luin^tcr, immediately after the 
master had agiccd to liaU, tlie Governor-General 
regarded as an evasion, and a fraud. The conduct 
of Scindia, and some iiiUicepted letteiN, taken from 
an agent of Scindia di-patchcd to llolkar toward 
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the close of the month of March, convinced the book vr. 
Governor-General of a coincidence in the views of 
these two chiefs. And, whether they united their i805. 
forces for the sake of obtaining better terms of peace, 
or for the purpose of increasing their abilities for war ; 
as it w’ould be of great importance for them, in either 
case, to prevent an accommodation between the Bri- 
tish government and Runjeet Sing, it was not doubt- 
ed, that the design of Scindia to proceed to Bhui't- 
pore had that prevention for its end. On the 11th, 
the 14th, and the 15th of April, Bappojee Scindia, 

Ameer Khan, and Holkar, respectively, joined the 
camp of Scindia, who offered to the British resi- 
dent a frivolous pretext for affording, a cordial re- 
ception to each. He affirmed that Holkar, who had 
determined, he s^id, to renew his invasion of the 
British territoi’ies, had, in compliance with his per- 
suasions, abandoned that design, and consented to ac- 
cept his mediation for the- attainment of peace. 

On the 21st of April, -the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the whole of his army, moved from Bhurtpore, 
toward the position of the united chiefs ; arid signified 
his' desire to the British resident, that he would take 
the earliest opportunity of quitting Scindia’s camp. 

The necessity of this measure appeared to him the 
stronger from a recent event. Holkar had seized the 
person of Ainbajee, for the purpose of extorting from ' 
him a sum of money ; an audacity to which he would 
not have proceeded in the very camp of Scindia, 
without the consent of that chieftain, and a perfect 
concurrence in their views. 

On the 27th, in consequence- of instructions from 
the Cominander-in-Chief, the British resident solicited 
an interview with Scindia ; and he thought proper to 
give notice that the object of it was, to require the 
return of Scindia from the position which he then 
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BOOK VI. occupied, ' and his separation from Holkar. ' Tlie 
evening* of the same day was appointed; but, when 
arrived, the attendance of the resident was not de- 
manded. All that day, and the succeeding^ night, 
great, alarm and' confusion jnev’ailcd in* Scindia’s 
camp*,! for it w’as*repbrted that the British army V\as 
near. On the morning of the £8th, Scindia and 
Hoikar, witli their icspectivc forces, began to retreat 
witli gieat precipitation; and pursued 'a difficult 
march for several days, during which lieat.and want 
of water destroyed a great number of nuju, to Sheo- 
pore, a town in the direct route to Jvotah, and distant 
from that place about fifty miles. 

The resolution, which lliis I'ctrcat suggested to the 
Governor-General, ivas, “ To adopt- the necessary 
measures for cantoning the army at its several fixed 
Stations. In his judgment,’* he says, “Ihis-measure, 
properly arranged, might he expected to'aUbrd suf- 
ficient, protection to the Brili^h’ possessions even in 
the event of war; and the best security for the'pre- 
servation of peace ^YOuId ho" (not the system of dc?- 
fensivc' alliance, but) “ siicli a distribution of the Bri- 
tish armies a.-; should enable them to act against the 
enemy witli vigour and celerity, if Scindia should 
commence liostilitics, orllolkar again attempt to dis- 
turb the tranquillity of the Britisli territories. At 
' the. same time this aiTangcmcnt would afford tlic 
means of effecting a material reduction of • the heavy 
charges incident' to a state of w'ar." yet .ho had 
argued, in defence of llie- former wur, that to keep 
the Britiali army in a state of vigilance would he 
nearly as expensive asm stale of war. * 

. On the lOtU of I^Iay, Scindia and Ilolkar rc-com- 
mcnccd their ictreat to Kotah; while the. demand 
was .'tlill evaded of the KngUsh re.-'idcut of leave to 
depart from Snndia’.scamp. ’The opinion, enleitained 
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by the Governor-General of the state of Scindia’s 
counsels, at the time when he arranged the canton- 
ment of the British troops, is thus expressed, in his 
own words : “ The ^yeakness and the indolence of 
Scindia’s personal character, combined with his habits 
of levity and debauchery, have gradually subjected 
him to the uncontroled influence of his minister 
Serjee Kao Ghautka, a person of the most profligate 
principles, and whose cruelty, violence, and abandoned 
conduct, have rendered liim odious to whatev’-er re- 
mains of respectable among the chiefs attached to 
Scindia. Ghautka’s personal views, and h’regular 
and disorderly disposition, are adverse to the esta- 
blishment of Scindia’s government upon any settled 
basis of peace and order. Ghautka is therefore an 
enemy to the treaty of alliance subsisting' between' 
Dowlut Rao Scindia and the Honourable Company. 
Under the guidance of such perverse councils the 
interests of Dowlut Rao Scindia have actually been 
sacrificed by Ghautka to those of Jeswunt Rao- 
Holkar ; and it appears by the report of the acting 
resident, contained in his despatch of the 9th of May,- 
that in the absence of Seijee Rao Ghautka, the func- 
tions of the administration are actually discharged by- 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar.” 

With respect to Holkar, the Governor-General' 
was of opinion', that his turbulent disposition and 
predatory habits would never allow him to' submit to 
restraint, “ excepting . only in the last extremity of 
ruined fortune:” And that, as no terms of accom- 
modation, such as he would accept, could be offered 
to him, without the appearance of concession, no ar- 
rangement with' him ought to be thought of,' except 
on terms previously solicited by himself, and such as 
would; deprive' him of the means of disturbing, the' 
possessions of the British government' and its allies;' 
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dostan.tlie BiitisliMP’ov^mmentjhaainev.ei-: entertained BPQ,|vy.ii^ 
the ’ vaiii expectation o£, deriving', from . tKehiv, the ;hener r - ^ 
fits iof . ah actives opposition to the power of jthe jBfahf i so^. 
ratta: chieftains,. ■ or. . even ^of.-an: .absolute ) ’ neutr’ality’ii 
excepting^, under L circumstances ^yhich, should enable 
us to- protect- thehr ag’ainst^ the power of the eriemyi ’ 

At: the same time the . actual-or . expected superiority 
and success, of the confederates can alqiie induce those 
states to unite their exertions with those of the/eaeniy 
in active operations against the , British power,’’ , ft 
is not ;. easy to. see, Avhat utility could exist; in jallir- 
ancesj of which these were to be: the only reswlts./ii.O 
' ;Ih the early part of June, intelligence was . trans-. 
mifted to-, the Governor-General .by; the^ resident j in 
Scindia’s camp, , whom : Scindia, in spite, of reiterated 
applications, : had still' detained, of. the .probabilityoPf 
andmportant change in the councils, of that chieftainj . 
by the dishiission of Serjee Rao Ghautka .the ministeiv 
and the appointment of Ambajee in his stead. Thoygh 
it < appeared that the : ascendancy . of . Holkar, 4nr;;the 
councils of Scindia was ! the i cause of . .the , expected 
change, the. Governor-General .was disposed Joj belieye 
that it: increased all -the. probabilities ■ of a speedy dissa-^ 
tion of the confederacy ; as Ambajee, it was. likely, 

Avould favour the. projects of Holkar ' n q- longer. ;f ban, 
necessity required;; : . 

. .Oil the 17th of June, the acting resident; delivered 
to, Scindia a- letter fi;oni the Commanderdii-Chief, de^ 
daring, that if he.., were not permitted , to , quit i tlie 
camp in ten.. days,- the: relations/. subsisting -between 
the two. states would be regarded as, no longer binding 
on the .British gov^'ernment.'. In some supposed incon- 
sistency in the letters., of the : Govd’nor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Scindia found a pretext for 
delay, requiring time to apply for elucidation, to the 
.Cominandev-in -Chief , • , /' jr,; .. 
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BOOKvr. All pretext on this giound being removed, the 
CuAp. 13 . Governor-General concluded,*^ that, ‘ if Scindia anj^ 
longer persisted in his refusal to dismiss the resident, 
it Was a sufficient proof of the necessity of war; and if 
war had become necessary,^ that it should not be de- 
layed. Instructions were, therefoie, addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, by which he was directed 
to be prepared for active operations against the con- 
federate forces of Scindia and Holkar, as soon as the 
season should admit. 

On the 27th of June, the last of the days allowed 
to precede the departure of the resident agreeably to 
the demand of the Commander-in-CIiiei^ he was vi- 
sited by one of the principal servants’ of Scindia. 
The object of the conference was, to prevail upon the 
resident to wave his demand of dismission. On this 
occasion, the strongest professions of amicable intcii- 
tions with respect to the British government were 
made on the part of Scindia ; and his cstreme leluct- 
ance to part with the icoident was ascribed to the 
appearance which would thence arise of enmity 
between the states; while he would by no means 
allow that detention could be considered as’ a sufficient 

Thus stood tlie relations between tlie Britirii state 
and the IMahratta chiefs, wlien the Marquis Corn- 
wallis arrived In IndLi. In the month of December, 
1803, the IMarquis Wellesley had notified to the 
Court of Directors Iiis intention of resigning tlio 
govcninicnt of India, and of returning to Kurope, os 
soon as the negotiations with Dowlut Ilao Scindia, 
and the Rajah of Berar, should be conducted to a 
conclusion. The hostilities, in winch (he Company 

» Ditpilch of the Goremor-Gcoeral, datej 30tlj Jul/, 1005, with 
Its (Qclonirrt, No, 33 ut supra, p 310 
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became involved with Holkar, induced him to. defer book vi. 
the execution of his intentions; and, even in the ^'"^^** 
month of March, 1S05, though he expressed his in- jqq-^ 
creasing' solicitude, in the declining state of his 
health, to be relieved from the cares and toils of gor 
vernment, and to return to a more genial climate, he 
declared his resolution not to abandon his post, till 
the tranquillity and order of the British empire in 
India should rest on a secure and permanent basis.' 

Before this time, howe\!er, measures had been con- 
templated in England for a change in the adminis- 
tration of India. Tlie Directors, and the Ministry 
themselves, began to be alarmed at the accumulation 
of the Indian debt, and the pecuniary difficulties 
whicli pressed upon tlie Company. Lord Wellesley 
was regarded as a very expensive and ambitious ruler; 
the greater part of his administration had* been a 
scene of war and conquest ; war and conquest in In- 
dia had been successfully held forth to the British na- 
tion, as at once hostile to the British interests, and 
cruel to the people of India ; with a ruler, possessing 
tlie dispositions of I^ord Wellesley, it was supposed, 
that the chances of war would always outnumber 
the chances for peace ; the popular voice, which 
often governs the cabinets of princes, ascribed a cha- 
racter of moderation and sagoness to the I\rarquis 
Cornwallis ; and to those wlio longed for peace and 
an overflowing exchequer in India it appeared, that 
the return of this aobleman would afiord a remedy 
for every disorder, 'riiough iKmling imder years 
and infn-mities, his own judgfuent, and thu of the 
parties whom the choice dc} ended, surtcLded in 
hcnding him, in the- prospect, to a probable, in the 
event, to an actual, grave. 
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powers who may be disposed to , confederate with BOOK yi, 
luin.” The only source of relief to which it appeared 
that he could have immediate recourse, was the isoi. 
reduction of as many as possible of the irregular 
troops. 

Among the mcas\u-cs of Lord Wellesley, already 
described, for reducing the power of the Mahratta 
princes at the commencement of the Avar, Avas that of 
encouraging, by ofiers of engagement in the BritLh 
service, the ofiicers, employed by tliose princes, to desert 
A\dth their troops. The number of those Avho came over 
■ to the Britisli service became at last very considerable; 
and the expense exceedingly severe. Measures had 
been- taken to lessen the burthen, before the close of the 
hde administration ; and the expense had been re- 
duced fi’om the sum of 5,S3,6’6D rupees per month, to 
that of 8,90,4*55. The expense appeared, and Avith 
justice, in so very serious a light to Lord Coniwallis, 
that the troops in question he declared, Avould cer- 
tainly be less formidable if opposed to tlie British 
government in the field, than Avhile they remained so 
distressing a drain upon its resources.” A formida- 
ble impediment hoAvever opposed the dismission . ev;en 
, of those to Avhom the faith of the government , Avas in 
no degree pledged; because their pay Avas several 
months in arrear, as Avell as that of the rest of the 
army, and there Avas no money in the treasury for 
its. discharge. In this exigency the Governor-Gene- 
. ral: resolved to detain the treasure, which the Directors 
had sent for China; and apprised them . of this 
intentioir by his letter, dated on the. 9,th . of August. 

In another letter, dated; on the 28th of the,, .same 
month,* he says, “1 ha-ve already represented to your 
Honourable Committee, the . extrenre pecuniaA’y em- 
barrassments in Avhich I ihaye found this government 
involved : every part of the army, and every branch 
of the public departments attached to it, even in 
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BOO^tyiitlieir present stationary! positions,* are suffering severe 
distress jfVom an accumulation of apears;'iandif,mn». 

’ fortunately,, it sJiouJd becomeiindispensahly-nccessary 

' to; put tho/ troops I again in motion, I«hardly know- 
ho\y;i the. difficulties of prqviding.ifunds for such -an' 
eyentiare to be surmounted .”* ' \ ' 

j, The nextiparf. of> the late system of government, 
in •which the. Governor-General thought it necessary 
to interfere, was .the. scheme of alliances, i. On that 
subject his sentiments differed widely from those of 
the ruler who had gone before him. ■ ‘ ‘ 

-iln,a letter, dated the 20th of July,ilS05, Colonel* 
Close, resident at, Poona, had stated totlie Governor* 
General, that die had obtained an interview with one 
of the principal officers of the Poshwa's government, 
V with wlioui,” says he, ” I conversed largely on tlic 
present distracted conduct of the Poona government t 
pointing out to him, that, owing to the want of capa- 
city and good iutention orr the part of the Dewan,' 
the, Pesluva, instead of enjoying that case of mind 
and honouralile comfort, wJiich liis alliance with tho 
British government was calculated to bestow upon 
him, was kept iu a constant state ofanxiety, either by 
remonstrances necessarily made to, his Dewan by tlie 
British rci.idciit, or by the disobedience and wicked 
conduct of the I persons .placed by tho Dewan in’ 
the civil and military charge of his Highness’s terri- 
tories, which,* instead of yielding- a revenue* for his 
Iliglincsb’s treasury, went only to maintain a set of 
abandoned men, whose tir^t objexit is obhuntng au- 
thority to 'assemble bands of freebooters, and tlicii, 
actiug. for themselves, hold Ins llighncsa’s govern- 
ment’ at defiance” 

> Ciji'.ti tX ull !riu.r* frooi iholAte ^lanju'n Cornwallii, ordcreil 
ll.o llujto cT Cimtiuui to bo* i^nnuJ, t9tl> IcLru-xr/, ILOO, p. 0, 
- 1 , a .<1 o. Ti/r tl.Q rt-lucubn of tbs irrt-^uUr truoju bjr Lonl Wciik'lrjr, 
iho IcKcr bf thQCcsuaaBicr'iO-Cbtt/, No uliopr^i p. SU. 



respecting the Scheme of Alliances, 

A despatch from the Marquis Cornwallis to Colo-’Bbbk vi; 
, nel Close, signed by the secretary to ' Governmentj 
and dated on the river near Plassoy, the 18th of * 

August, 1805, says, “ The information wdiich the 
Governor-General lias obtained since his Lordship’s 
arrival’ at Fort William, respecting the state of 
aliairs at the court of Poona, and especially the com- 
munications contained in your despatches above 
acknowledged, have enabled his Lordship to form a 
correct judgment of the condition of his Flighness the 
Peshwa’s government. His Lordship observes^ with 
deep concern, the utter inefficiency of the Peshwa’s 
authority, to maintain the allegiance and subordination 
of his officers and subjects; to secure the resources of 
liis country ; or to command the services of his troops. 

His tiighness is compelled to solicit the interference, 
of the British government, to repress civil commo- 
tion among the public officers of his government, and 
to provide the moans of paying the troops which, by 
treaty, he is pledged to furnish for tlie service of the' 
war. I-Iis Highness himself, solicitous only of personal 
ease and’ security, seems disposed to leave to the 
British go ver men t the internal regulation of his domi- 
nions, and the suppression of that anarchy and ^ con- 
fusion which is the necessary result of a weak and 
inefficient government. — We are’ thus reduced to the 
alternative, either of mixing in all the disorder and 
contentions, incident to the loose and inefficient con- 
dition of tlie Peshwa’s administration : or. of suffering 
the government' and dominion of . his Highness. to .be 
completely overthrown by the unrestrained effects of 
general, anarchy and rebellion. — TJndk’ such circum- 
stances, the alliance with the Peshwa, far from being 
productive of any advantage to the Company, must 
involve us in inextricable diffculty, and become an 
intolerable burthen upon us.” ' - , . 

The Governor-General • alludes to certain circum- 
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ROOK VI. stances: but the .question 'is, whether these, very 
Chap. ^3. are i not the . natural resulti of such an 

jgQ- alliance, not with the Peshwa exclusively, but any one 
of the native states; and whether there is any rational 
medium between abstinence from all connexion 
with' these states, and the avowed conquest .of 
them, the complete substitution, at once, of thejBri- 
tish goveniment to their own wretched system of 
mis-nilc. • • 

The Goveraor^Gcneval recurs to his Former opi- 
nions respecting the impolicy^ of all connexion with 
the ^lahratta states; opinions of which the reason 
was not confined to the Mahratta states ; and he 
says, It must be in your recollection, that, during 
iSIarquis Cornwallis’s ' former administration, his 
■Lonhhip foreseeing the evils of mixing in the laby- 
rinth of ^lahratta politics, and Mahratta contentions,* 
sedulously avoided; that sort of connexion with the 
Peshwa’s government, which was calcubtcd to involve 
the Company in the difliculties and cinbaiTnssmciits 
of our actual situation. The evils, however, which 
Ills Lordahip then anticipated from such an nlliancc, 
appear to his Lordship Co have been e.\cccdcd by 
those which liavc actually occurred under the opera- 
tion of .the treaty of Basscin,” 

Tlie views of Lord Cornwallis were less dear and 
decided with regard to the Nizam, altlioiigh his obaer- 
vations, addressed to the resident at Hyderabad, under 
dale the 21st of August, ISOj, announced tlic exist- 
ence of the same evils, resulting from * the alliance 
witli the Niznin, as resulted from that with tlic 
Pcsljwa; that is’, a total dissolution of the energies 
of goveniment, in the hands of the native prince, 
and the ncccarity, on tliepart of the British, of cxer- 
dsing all the functions of government under inrmile 
di>aJvantages. •* The Governor-General,” s.ays that 
address, “ observes, with great rcgict, the degree of 
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iiitcrlei’eiice exercised by the British oovernment, BOOKVi. 
through the channels of its representative, in the 
internal administration of the government of Hyde- 2805. 
rabad. It appears to his Lordship to have entirely 
changed the nature of tlic relations originally estab- 
lislicd between the British government and the state 
of Hyderabad. His Lordship) is aware, that this 
undesirable degree of interference and ascendency in 
the counsels of t!ic slate of Hyderabad, is to be 
ascribed to tlie gradual decay of the energies of go- 
vernment ; to tlie defect of efilcient instruments of 
authority *, to the circumstances whicli attended tlie 
nomination of tlic present ministers ; and to the 
]]ersonal character of Ins Highness Secunder Jah. — 

But the evils, which appear to his Lordship to be tlie 
necessary result of such a system of interference and 
paramount ascendency in the government of Hyde- 
rabad, greatly exceed tliose which the - maintenance 
of that system is calculated to prevent. — Tlie former 
are of a nature more extensive and more durable; 
and affect the general interests and character of the 
British government, tliroughout the whole peninsula 
of India. The evils of an oi3posite system are com- 
paratively local and temporary ; although rendered 
more dangerous at the present moment, by the proba- 
ble effects of a‘ belief which, however unjust, appears 
to he too generally entertained, of a systematic design 
oiiThe part of the British government to 'establish its 
coiitrol and authority over every state in India.— -It is 
the primary object of his Lordship’s policy to remove 
this unfavourable and dangerous impression, by 
abstaining in’ the utmost degree practicable, consist- 
ently with the general security of the Company’s 
dominions; from all interference in the internal con- 
cerns of other' states. His Lordship considers > even 
the preservation of our actual alliances to be an 
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Lord Cornwallis resohes to yield- 

object of infeiiorirnpoitance to tliat'of^r%aming the 
confidence, and removing the jealousies^ and suspicions, 
of sunounding states.” ' '' ' / 

In teims exactly correspondent, 'the Governor- 
General wrote to the Secret Committee of the Court 
of Diiectors. In a letter enclosing the above dis- 
patches, dated on the river near Rage hfahl, 'on the 
28th of August, he says; One of the most import- 
ant, and, in my opinion, not the least ^ unfoitunate 
consequences of the subsisting state of our alliance^, 
has been the gradual, increasing ascendency of the 
British influence and authority, exercised through 
the medium of our residents, at the ’courts of Poona 
and Hyderabad. The weak and wretclied statt; of 
thePeshwa*s internal government cannot ‘be, moic 
forcibly described than in the enclosed despatch,' 
recently received from Colonel Close. And I have 
reason to believe, that the authority of the Soubah^of 
the Deccan over his dominions is approaching fast 
the' same state of inefficiency and weakness. TIie| 
evils likely to ensue from the above statement arc 
sufficiently obvious; but the remedy to be applied to’ 
them is unhappily not so apparent. — In the hope, that 
by degrees, we may be able to withdraw oureclves'^ 
from the disgraceful participation in which vve sliould^’ 
be involved, by mixing ourselves in all the intrigues, 
oppmssion, and chicanery of the active management 
of distracted and dislocated provinces, I have ordered 
those letters to be addressed to the residents at the 
courts of Hyderabad and Poona, of which copies arc 
herewith enclosed.”* 

■The conduct which Lord Cornwallis determined to 
pursue in regard to the lelations between the British 


' Tapers, lit supn, ordeted tq tc printed 19th of Ictruarjr, ioQO, 
p. 5—13. 
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the Points in disjpiite with Scpidia. 

state and tlie , belligerent or .cpntumaQipu^. chiefs/BOQKVl* 
'Hp^ar an^^cindia^/.w^ lastIjr,disciosed,i , His isentir 
meats bn that subject, were^ addressed, iu, a, despatch ^ 
to (general, then Lpi’d Lake, on the 19th of September; 

. In -tlfls, he declared that the first, and, most, im- 
portant object of his: attention , was, a satisfactory 
adjustment. = of .ail differences between , the British 
government mi !4 Dowlut Bow ,Scindia.’’,:'To;.the 
accomplishment of this primary object, of), his' desp’e^ 
he cpnpeived that two things only operated,, in,;. the, 
character of niaterial obstructions : the detention Byr 
Scindia of the . British resident ; and the retentipni iby 
the. British goyernnien t, of the fortress , of . , Guahpr^ 
and the province of Gohud., ■ * ' - 

.The, British Governor, had made up his mind, with 
regard, to both causes' of . dissension. . With regard 
tpthe first, he says, I deem it proper to apprize .yo.nr- 
Lordship,, that as a , mere point of honour, -il am.disj, 
poseh to cpmpromisei pr.^even to abandon, the demand, 
which has, .been so repeatedlyj: and so urgently; niade^' 
for the release of the British residency, if ItPbould^ 
ultimately,, prove to be the .only obstacle ,to, a, satjsfac- ; 
tpry adjustment of affairs with Dowlut Ro.w.Scindial” > 

With regard, to the second, he says,,;_" It is,,in;.my.-i 
decided opinion, , desirable tp abandon , our,. possessions^ 
of Gualipiy and our., connexion .with; Gohud, ,indepen!:;. 
dpritly of any reference .to,, a; settlement , of; ,,di^e^ 
rences with Dowlut Bow Scindia;:,;! hayei..thereforei;. 
no hesitation in resolving to transfer to Do wlut, BojV! ^ 

Scindia the possession of that fortress -and , territory.’).. , - 
This accordingly formed the basis of the scheme,, 
of pacification planned by the , Gpvernorr.General. 

On his; part, Scindia was to be, required to resign his^ . . 
claim to the jaghires and pensions, stipulation for- 
which had been made in the preceding treaty ; tn 
make a provision for the Rana of Gohud, fo the 
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BOOKVr, Interest, however, of Holkar, to preserve a connection 
CuAP. Scindia, which the latter was now very desirous- 

1805 dissolve. Holkar offered to give no asylum to the 
discarded minister, who in a short time left his camp, 
and repaired- to Deccan. Scindia played the double 
part, so agreeable to eastern politics ; and temporized 
with Holkar till he felt assured of a- favourable ad-' 
justment of the subjects of difference between him 
'and the British state. 

IblDOTishee "Nyne was one oS fVie cm'ihdeTilia\ 
- servants of Scindia, who had been opposed to Sirjee 
Row Gautka, and of course leaned to the British 
interests. Duringthe ascendancyof SiijeeRowGautka, 
Sloonshee Kavel Nyne, from' real or apprehended 
dread of violence, had fled from tlie dominions of 
Scindia; and had taken shelter under the British 
government at Delhi. Upon the first intimation, 
from the new Governor-General to the Commander- 
in-chief, of tile .altered tone of politics which was about 
to be introduced, jMpoiishee Kavcl Nyne was invited 
to tlic camp of the Commander-in-chief; where it 
was conceited, that one of bis relations sliould speak 
to Scindia, and explain to him tlic facility with wliich, 
through the medium of hloonshee Kavel Nyne, he 
might open a negotiation, calculated to save him from 
the dangers with which he wa* encompassed. Scindia 
was c.ager to cininacc the exjicdient ; and immediately 
bcnt proposals through the medium of Kavel Nyntv 
By this contrivance, tlic British commander stood 
upon the vantage giouiul; and stated, that he could 
attend to no proposition, while the British residency 
was detained. ,Upon tins communication, the resi- 
dency was di^imidsed; ami was upon its marcli to tlie 
Britiih tciTilorics, while the Coinmander-in-cluef had 
forwarded to Scindia a plan of settlement, foahioneil 
a little accoitliiig lo the views of the Gov'crnor- 
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General, before the Governor-General’s instructions of BOOK vi. 
the 19th of September, and his letter to Scindia, ar- 
rived in the British camp. 1805. 

Impressed by dread of the effects, which the mani- 
festation of so eager a desire for peace, and the ap- 
pearance of indecision in the British counsels, if, one 
proposal being sent, another should immediately 
follow, might produce upon Mahratta minds; while 
at the same time he was' strongly persuaded of the 
impolicy of the measures which the Governor-General 
had enjoined ; the Gommander-in-chief took upon 
himself to detain the letter addressed to Scindia, and 
to represent to the Governor-General the views 
which operated upon his mind; 

Apologizing for the interposition of any delay in 
carrying the commands of the Governor-General into- 
effect, by the alteration which had taken place in the 
state of affairs, and announcing the actual transmission 
of apian of settlement which it was probable that Scindia 
would accept, the Commander-in-chief proceeded to 
represent; first, that it would be inconsistent with 

the interests of the British state to let the Mahrattas 

\ 

regain a footing in the^ upper provinces of India ; 
secondly, that it would be inconsistent with the jus- 
tice and honour of the British state to relinquish the 
engagements which it had formed with the minor 
princes on the Mahratta frontier. 

1. If the Mahrattas were thrown back frbm the 
Company’s frontier, to the distance originally planned, 
a strong barrier would be interposed between them in 
every direction. To the north-west, the countries Of 
Hurrianah, Bicaneer, Jodepore, and the northern parts 
of Jeypore, and the Shekaotee ; dry, sandy, moun- 
tainous, inhabited by a warlike race ; could not be ' 
crossed by a hostile army without the greatest diffi- 
culty and loss. The roads farther south, by Mewat 
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BOOK VI. or Bhurtpore, somewhat less impassable^ but more 
than 150 miles in leng^th to tlie Jumna, thi'ou^li a 
1805. with many difficult passes, strong towns, and 

a warlike and predatory population, would, under a 
union with the chiefs in that direction, and a n ell- 
established line of defence on the part of the British 
government, be impracticable to a Mahratta^army. 
Though from the southern part of the teiritories of 
Bhurtpore to the junction of the Chumbul with the 
Jumna, the appioach from ^JMalwa pje»ented little 
difficulty, this line was sliort ; the number of fords 
so far down the Jumna was much less than higher 
up ; and a British corps, well posted, would aflbrd, in 
this direction, all the secuiity which could be desued. 

If the princes in this legion were for a wlule pio- 
tcctcd by the British government, they would recover 
fjom that state of disunion, poveity, and weakness, 
into which they had been tinown, partly by the 
policy, partly by the vices of the ^lahratta govern- 
ments. If abandoned to themselves, they would 
soon be all subdued, citijer by Scindia, or some other 
conqueiing hero; and a state of things w’ould be in- 
troduced, in the highest degiee unfavouiable to tliein- 
tercals of IhcBrilish goNcrnmcnt. “ These petty states, 
would fiiat quarrel with each otljcr; would then call 
in the dilferent naliv e |>owev3 in their vicinity, to their 
rcspccti>e aid; and large armies of irregubus would 
he contending upon the frontier of ovir most fei tile 
provinces; against whose eventual cnccsscs theie 
would be no well-grounded sccuiity ljut a military 
forte in a state of constant preparation.” The mili- 
tary habits of the people would tluis be nonfL'‘hed, 
instead of tho^e Imbits of iKjaceful industry, wbich it 
waa found by e\|)ejiente tliey w eie so ready to acquire. 
The Jumna, which it was tlie intention of the (h>- 
vtinoi-Geiu»al to make the boundary of liie Biili-'Ii 
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dominions, was not, as had been supposed, a barrier 
of any importance; as above its junction with the 
Chambul, except during a few weeks in the year, it 
is fordable in a variety of places, and would afford 
little security from the incursions of a predatory army', 
to the provinces in the Dooab, to Rohilcund, or the 
countries of the Vizir. 

2. The personages on the further side of the 
Jumna; Rajahs, Zemindars, Jaghiredars, and others; 
to whom the British faith had been formally pledged, 
were numerous. From that pledge llie British faith 
could not be released. Unless the opposite party either 
infringed the conditions of the engagement, or freely 
allowed it to be dissolved. I am fully satisfied,” 
says the Commander- in-Chief, “ that no inducement 
whatever would make the lesser Rajahs in this quarter 
renounce the benefit of the protection of the British 
government. Even such a proposition would excite 
in their minds the utmost alarm. They would, I 
fear, consider it as a prelude to their being sacrificed 
to the object of obtaining a peace with the Mah- 
ratttas.” 

With regard to the Rana of Gohud, he expressed 
himself convinced of the utter incapacity of that 
feeble-minded person for the business of government ; 
and, with respect fo him, objected not to the arrange- 
ment' which the Governor-General proposed. 

Before the Governor- General received this remon- 
strance, he was incapable of discharging the functions 
of government. His health was unpaired when he 
left England ; and from the commencement of his 
journey from Calcutta had rapidly declined, -On the 
29th of September, he had become too ill to proceed, 
and was removed from his boats to a house in Gazee- 
pore, a town in the district of Benares, at which he 
had arrived. Accounts were dispatched to the Pre- 
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BOOK VI. sidency, with intelligence that he could not survive 
CffAP. 13 . jj^any days. .The evil . consequences, to which the 
180S.~' state was exposed, by the absurdity of those, who, at 
an eventful period, sent a man to govern India, just 
stepping into the grave, without the smallest provision 
for an event so probable as his death, began now to 
be seen. Two members alone of the Supreme 
Council, Sir George Barlow and Mr. Udney, remained 
at Calcutta. “ Under the embarrassing circum- 
stances,” says Sir George, " attendant on tliis heavy 
calamity, it !\astbeen judged to be for the good of the 
public service, that I should. proceed immediately, 
by relays, to Benares, to join his Lordship, for the 
purpose of assisting in the conduct of the negotiations 
for peace commenced by his Lordship, if his indispo- 
sition sliould continue; or of prosecuting the negotia- 
tions to a conclusion, in the ever to be deplored event 
of his Lordship’s death. The public service necessa- 
rily requires the presence of Lord Lake w ith tlie army 
in tiic field ; and, as no provision lias been made by 
the legislature for the very distre.ssing and embar- 
rassing situation in which we arc unhappily placed 
by tlie indisposition of Lord Cornwallis, at a crisis 
when tlic public interests demand the presence of a 
competent authority near tlic scene of the depending 
negotiations, I have been compelled, by my sense of 
public duty, to leave the charge of that braiicli of the 
administration, which must be conducted at Fort 
William, in the hands of one ineiuber of the govcni- 
ment. My justification for the adoption of this mea- 
sure uill, 1 tiust, be found in the unprecedented 
nature of the case, and in the pressing exigency 
uhich calls me from the Fiesldeiicy." • 

It so ha])peiied, that alVairs at tliat lime ucie e.isy 
to be arranged; and fell into handa of con.sitlerablc 
skill. It was very iiossiblc, they might have been of 
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difficult arrangement ; and highly probable, when BOOK vi. 
left to chance, that they might have fallen’ into hands 
incapable of the task. Of sending a dying man: to 1805. 
gbyein India, without foreseeing the chance of his- 
death, how many evils; in that case, might have been 
the direful consequence ? V ' ' 

\ Lord Cornwallis lingered to the 5th of October> 
and then expired. During the Idst month • he 
remained, for the greatest part of the morning, -in 
a state of .weakness approaching to insensibility. Till 
near the last, he revived a little towards the 'evening'; 
was dressed, heard the dispatches, and gave instruc- 
tions Tor the letters which were to be written. -By 
the persons who attended him, it was stated, that 
even in this condition his mind displayed a consider- 
able portion of its original fofce.^ Without remind- 
ing ourselves of the partiality of these reporters, and 
going so far as to admit the possibility of the force 
which is spoken of, we cannot help seeing that it 
could exert itself on those subjects only with which 
the mind was already familiar. Where was the . 
strength to perform the process of fresh inquiry ; to 
collect, and to fix in the mind the knowledge neces- 
sary to lay the basis of action in a state of things to 
a great degree new ? _ . 

The duties and rank of Supreme Ruler devolved, - 
of course, on Sir George Barlow; a civil servant of 
the Company, who had ascended' with reputation 
through the several gradations of office, to the dignity 
of senior member of the Supreme Council, wffieh Lord 
Cornwallis expired. The new Governor-General lost 
' ho time in .making reply to the representation -which 
the Cbmmander-iri- Chief had addressed to Lord Corn- 

: > Papers, (l806);Ut supra, .No, 11, p. 5 — IS ; No. 17 ; and No. 25, 
p. 3 and 4. 

jVIalcoliu’s Sketch, p. 413'. 
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Sir George Barlow, Goienior General, 

wallis, immediately befoic his death. He stated his 
lesolution to adhere to the plan of his predecessor, 
in “ abandoning all connection with the petty states, 
and, generally, with the territories to the westward 
of the Jumna.” This resolution,” he added, “ is 
founded, not only upon my knowledge of the entire 
Conformity of those general principles to the provisions 
of the legislature, and to the orders of the Honourable 
the Court of Directors ; but also upon my conviction 
of their expediency, with a view to the permanent 
establishment of the British interests in India.” 

1. With respect to the security t which, in the 
opinion of the Commander-in-Chief, would be sacri- 
ficed to this policy, Sir George observed, that it was 
the declared resolution even of Marquis Wellesley, 
“ to render, generally, the Jumna the boundary of the 
British possessions north of Bundelcund, retaining 
such posts, and such an extent of country on the riglit 
bank of that. river, as might appear to be necessary 
for the purposes of oflectual defence.” TIic security 
of the British empire must, he said, he derived from 
one or otlier of two j,ources ; either, first, from estab- 
lishing a controlling power over all the states of 
India; or, secondly, from the contentions and wars, 
sure to prcrai7 among those states, if kH to them- 
selves, combined with efficient measures of defence 
on the ])art of the BritLsh government itself. With 
regard to the first of these sources, ** such a system 
of control,” he observed, ** must, in its nature, be 
progrcssi\c, and must ultimately tend to a system of 
unncrsal dominion.” After this important observa- 
tion, bearing so directly on Lord Wellesley’s favourite 
scheme of subsidiary alliance, he added, “ It must 
I>c obvious to your Lordship, that the prosecution of 
this system is inconsistent, not only with tlie provi- 
5ion.s of the Icgislatiite, hut with the general principles 
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of policy which this government has , uniformly pro- BOOKVi. 
fessed to maintain.” The line of the Jumna, he 
thought, might be rendered an effectual barrier against I805. 
predatory incursions, or serious attack, by forming a 
chain of military posts on the banks of that river, 
from Calpee to the northern extremity of the British 
frontier, and retaining, for that purpose, upon the 
right bank of the Jumna, through the whole of that 
extent, a, track of land, not exceeding, generally, 
eight or ten miles in breadth, subject to the operation 
of the British laws. 

2. To show that the faith was not binding which 
the British had pledged for the protection of various 
chiefs, the .Governor-General employed the following 
argument: That the British government was not 
bound to keep in its own possession the territory in 
which these chiefs were situated, or oh which they 
were dependent : And if it surrendered the territory, 
it dissolved the engagement which it had formed to 
protect them. Those particular persons, to whom 
pecuniary or territorial assignments had been pro- 
mised, might be provided for by jaghires, in the terri- 
tory held on the right bank of the Jumna.^ 

Early in the month of September, Holkar, with tlie 
main body of his army, moved from Ajmere, in a 
north-westerly direction, toward the country of the 
Seiks. He entered the Shekaotee, with about twelve 
thousand horse, a small body of ill-equipped infantry, 
and about thirty guns, of various calibres, most 
of them unfit for service. Skirting the country of 
the Rajah of Machefry, and the province of Re- 
warree, he proceeded to Dadree ; where he left his 
infantry, guns, and about a thousand horse, under one 
of his chiefs. This chief, in conjunction with tlie 

> Letter of .Sir George Barlow, dated on the river near Cfaunar, 20th 
Oct. 1805 ; Papers, ut supra, No 18, p. 5 — 7. 
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Hajah of Neeinrana, one of the districts to the 
south-west of Delhi ceded to the British government 
by the treaty of peace with Scindia, proceeded to 
ravage the British temtories. Holkar himself, with 
the main body of his cavalry, proceeded towards 
Patila, giving out his expectation of being joined by 
the chiefs of the Seiks, and even by the King of 
Caubuh The Commander-in-Chief took measures, 
with his usual promptitude, for not only defeating the 
schemes of tlie' enemy, but rendering the desperate 
enterprise in which he had now engaged, the means 
of his speedy destruction. A force, consisting of 
three battalions and eight companies of native in- 
fantry, eight six-jwunders, and two corps, exceeding 
two tliousand, irregular horse, vyith four galloper 
guns, was appointed to take up a position at Ner* 
noub Another force, consisting of three battalions 
of regular, and three of irregular, native infantry, 
with two thousand of the best irregulai* horse, was 
sent to Rcwarrcc, w'liere, aided by the troops of the 
Rajah of Macherry, it would maintain tranquillity, 
cut olT the communication of the enemy with Ajmere 
and iMalwa, and prevent him from retreating in the 
route by wliich he advanced. IMajor-General Jones, 
with tJjc army under his command, received orders 
to advance towards the Shckaotec, wdtb a view to 
secure the defeat of the enemy's infantry, and the 
capture of his guns; a loss which would not only 
sink his reputation, Imt deprive him of the means of 
subsisting his cavalry during the period of the rains. 
And the Commander-in-Chief, with the cavalry of 
the army, and a small rescn’c of infantiy, j)rocccdcd 
from jMuttra, about the middle of October, to give 
chase to Holkar himself, in whatever direction he 
might proceed.* 

> Pipcft. ui iupi>,No. 1 1, p. is; And No. p. ip. CO. 
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In the mean time,, the -negotiation between the'BOOKVi. 
British government and Scindia was conducted, under 
the auspices of Lord Lake, on the part of Scindia, by i805. 
Moonshei Kavel Nyne, on the part of the British go- 
vernment, by Lieutenant-Colonel Malcolm, the poli- 
tical agent of the Governor-General in the British 
camp. On the 23d of November,- the treaty was 
concluded and signed. Of defensive, or any other, 
alliance, the name was not introduced. Of the treaty 
of peace, concluded through . General • W eUesley at 
Surjee Anjengaum, every part was to remain in 
force, except so much' as should be altered by the- 
present agreement. - Gualior, and the greatest part_\ 
of Gohud, were ceded ; not, however, as due by the 
preceding treaty, but from considerations of. friend- 
ship. The river Chumbul, as affording, a distinct line 
of demarcation, was .declared to be the boundary 
between the two states. Scindia renounced the, jag- 
hires and pensions, as well as the districts held„as 
private property, for which provision in his favour 
was made in the preceding treaty. The British go- 
vernment agreed to allow to himself, personally, an 
annual pension of four lacs, of rupees ; and to assign 
jaghires to his wife and daughter;^ the first of two 
lacs,_the second of one lac of rupees, per annum,, in 
the British territories in Hindustan. It also en- 
gaged to, enter into no treaties with the Rajahs off 
Oudepore, Jodepore, Kotah, and other chiefs^ the 
tributai'ies of ^ Scindia, in Malwa, Mewar or Merwar ; 
and to. interfere in no respect with the conquests 
made by Scindia from the Holkar family, between, 
the rivers. Taptee and Chumbul. The British go- 
vernment, high, and mighty, held it fitting to insert 
an article in the treaty of peace, by which the Ma- 
haraja bound, himself never to admit Sirjee Rao 
Gautka into his service or councils. “ This article,” 
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says Colonel Malcolm, “'was a complete vindication 
of our insulted honour.” Truckling to the master, 
you struck a blow at the servant, who, in no possible 
shape, was res])onsib!e to you ; and this you were 
pleased to consider as a vindication of honour ! 

As this treaty appeared to the Governor-General 
to impose upon the British government the obli- 
gation of protecting the states and chieftains, noith 
of the Chumbul, from Kotah to the Jumna, he in- 
sisted that two detlavatory avtkies shwaWL he eu- 
ncxed, by which that inconvenience might be wholly 
avoided. 

During the negotiations, which preceded the sig- 
nature of tills trcaty. Lord Lake was marching in 
pursuit of Ilolkar. That cliieftain, from the day on 
which the British General took the field, continued 
nioicly to fly before him. Totally disappointed in 
his hopes of assistance from the Seik chiefs, and re- 
duced at last to the extremity of distress, he sent 
agents, with an application for peace, to tlie British 
camp. As the British commander had instructions 
to grant terms far more favourable than the enemy 
had any reason to c.xpcct, the negotiation was spee- 
dily terminated ; and on the 2 ith of December, 1 805, 
a treaty was signed at Baipoor Ghaut, on the banks 
of the river Bcalt, the ancient Ilyphasis, to which 
Ilolkar had c.nTicd his flight. By this treaty, Ilolkar 
renounced all Ids rights to every place on the northern 
dide of the Chumbul; all his claims on Koonah and 
Bundclcund, and upon the British government, or its 
allies; and agreed not to entertain Europeans in his 
service, without the consent of the British govern- 
ment. On these conditions, he was allowed to return 
tn his own domimous; but by a route prescribctl, 
and without injuring the territory of the llritisli go- 
\tTnmeiit, or its allies. The British government, on 
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the other hand, agreed, not to interfere with any of BOOK vi. 
the possessions or , dependancies of Holkar, south 
the ChumbuL; and to restore the forts and territories ”^805 
captured by the British forces on the southern side 
of the rivers Taptee and Godavery. An article was 
inserted, by which Holkar was bound never to admit 
Sirjee Rao Gautka into his council or service. This 
article, however, as well as the correspondent article 
in the treaty with Scindia, were, after a few months, 
annulled, in consequence of a report that Sirjee Rao 
Gautka was about to joiir Holkar. In such a case, 
those articles might have created an embarrassment; 

which, agreeably,” says Sir John Malcolm, “ to the 
policy of. that day, it was deemed prudent to avoid.” 

Sir George Barlow made an alteration in this 
treaty, as he did in that with Scindia, which was sent 
to him for confirmation. The territories of Holkar, 
north of the Chumbul, would involve the British 
government in expense and trouble, either’ to gua- 
rantee or to keep them : He, therefore, annexed a 
clause, for leaving them to Holkar. 

Acting upon his determination to break loose from 
the engagements, formed with the minor states and 
chieftains, between the Mahratta frontier and the 
Douab, the Governor- General disregarded the remon- 
strances which were made by the Commander-in- 
Chief, in favour, more especially, of the Rajah of 
Boondee, and the Rajah of Jyepore. Lord Lake 
represented, that the district of Boondee, though not 
material in point of extent, was highly important, as 
commanding a principal pass into the northern pro- 
vinces of the British empire ; that the Rajah, steady 
in his friendship, and eminent for his services to the 
British government, . had excited the utmost rage of 
Holkar, to whom he was tributary, by the great aid 
which he had rendered to Colonel Monson, during 
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liOOKVI. his retreat; and that neither justice, nor honour, al- 
* lowed him to be delivered over to the vengeance of 
1805. his barbarous foe. The resolution of the Governor- 
General remained unchangeable, and by the article 
which he annexed to the treaty with Holkar, that 
chief was set free to do what he would with the 
Rajah of Boondee. 

The Rajah of Jyepore had entered into the system 
of defensive alliance with the British state, at an 
early period of tlie war with Scindia; but, for a 
time, showed liimself httle disposed to he of any ad- 
vantage; and Cornwallis, by a letter to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 3d of August, had directed 
the alliance to lie treated as dissolved. At that time, 
however, the united armies of Scindia and Ilolkar 
were on the frontiers of Jyepore, and the Bombay 
army, which had marched* to a place not far Aom 
the capital, was drawing most of its supplies from 
the territories of the Rajah. In these ciicumstanccs, 
Lord Lake, before the receipt of tlie letter of Lord 
Cornwallis, had encouraged the Rajah to found a 
claim for British protection on the services which it 
was now in his power to render. He had also pre- 
vailed upon Lord Cornwallis to suspend the disso- 
lution of the alliance. When Holkar, during the 
month of October, passed to the north in tlie direc- 
tion of .Ijcpore, Lord Lake had exhorted the Rajah 
to discharge the duties of a faithful ally, under assu- 
rances of British protection ; tlie Rajah, on his part, 
had joined the Bombay army under General Jones, 
and, by his aid, and the supplies derived from his 
country, had enabled that General to maintain a po- 
sition of the greatest importance to the operations of 
tJie war: and if, according.to expectation, Holkar 
had retreated in that diicction, no doubt was enter- 
taiiu'd that clfettivc assi'^tance would have* been re* 
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eeived from the troops of the Rajah. In the opinion, book vi. 
therefore, of the Commander-in-Chief, the Rajah of 
• Jyepore, who was exposed to a speedy attack, from - 1805 , 
both Scindia and Holkar, the moment that British 
protection was withdrawn, could not be left exposed 
to their rapacity and A^engeance, without a stain upon 
the British, name. These expostulations altered not 
the resolutions of Sir George Barlow, who considered 
the obligations of the British government as dissolved 
by the early appearances pf disaffection on the part . 
of the Rajah, and not festpred by his subsequent de- 
serts. He would not. even listen to the Commander- 
in-Chief, requesting that he would defer the renun- 
ciation of the alliance -till. the time when Flolkar, who 
was pledged by the treaty to return immediately to 
his dominions, should have passed the territories of 
the Rajah. On the contrary, he directed that the 
renunciation should be immediately declared, lest 
Holkar, in passing, should commit excesses, which, 
otherwise, it would be necessary for 'the British go- 
vernment to resent. Lord Lake \yas afterwards ‘ 
compelled to receive the bitter reproaches of the 
Rajah, through the mouth of one of his agents, at 
Delhi^ 

•Regarding the treaties, with the Rajahs of Ma- 
cherry and Bhurtpore, as still imposing obligations 
upon the^Britisii'g'Overnment, the Governor-General 
directed the Commander-in-Chief, to enter into a 
negotiation with them ; and to offer them considerable 
accessions of territory as a return for their consent to - 
the dissolution of the alliance. But Lake, appre- 
hending that even the rumour of any such intention 
on the part of the British govemment would again 
set loose the pov/ers of uproar and destruction in 
that part of India, represented his apprehensions in 
such alarming colours, that Sir George, though he 
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BOOKVI. Jeclaied his resolution unchanged, disclaimed anj 
CuAP. 13 . for precipitation; and the Rajahs of Bhurt- 

J3057 pore and jNIacherr)', with the chiefs in their vicinity, 
were not, at that time, deprived of the protection of 
the British power/ 

It remains, that the financial results of the opeia- 
tions of government from the close of the first admi- 
nistration of the Marquis Cornwallis, till the piesent 
. remarkable era, should now be adduced. As regards 
Brfria?! nation, it is in these results that the gecd 
or evil of its operations in India is wholly to be found. 
If India affords a surplus revenue which can be sent 
to England, thus far is India beneficial to England. 
If the revenue of India is not equal to the expense of 
governing India, then is India a burthen and a diain 
to England. Tins is only an application of the prin- 
ciple, according to which* the advantage or disad- 
vantage of new teiritory, in geneial, is to be esti- 
mated. If tlie new territory increases tlic revenue 
more than tlie charges, it is advantageous; if it in- 
Cl eases the charges in propoition to the levenuo, it is 
hurtful. It is also to be observed, that the intciest 
and ledeuiption of the money exjiendcd in making 
the acijuisition must be taken into the account. If it 
has been made by a war, for example ; the whole ex- 
pense of the war must be taken into the account. 
And the new tcmlory must inciease the loenuc be- 
)ond the charges in a dcgive adequate to the interest 
and ledcinption of the whole sum e\j)ended in the war, 
otherwiNe the acquisition is a positive loss. • If the 

' Colicciion of Trraiirs m Indu (publiihnl ISIS), p. 2^0— .97. 
Malct lin'i bkeich, p 400—430 On the ncgotialjoa of the ne^v trcutiri 
Hith ScitidiA and Ifolkar, and on the ducusituni relative to the di»iu« 
lulioii of the alliance u till the minor •tatctillie otncial docuiiienti. wiiicli 
have vet been printed, furnuli scanty inrurmaiion. Tlie supply atfi rJed 

Sir John Malcolm is peculiarly auihciiiic, as he Mas the nrj^niiatur 
t and a;^rht, through Mhotn almost cscry thing srat IransacicJ 
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surplus of tlie revenue were the same after the acqui- BOOK vi. 
sition as before, the whole expense of the war would 
be lost ; the nation would not be the richer for the isos. 
acquisition, but the poorer : it would have been its 
wisdom to have abstained from the war, and to rest 
contented with the territory which it possessed. If 
the revenue, after the acquisition, is lessened in pro- 
portion to the charge ; if the .surplus of the revenue is 
diminished, or the deficit enlarged; in that case, the 
loss is not confined to that of the whole expense of 
the war ; it is all that, and more ; it is the expense of 
the war, added to the sum by which the balance of 
the annual receipt and expenditure is deteriorated. 

With this principle in view, the following state- 
ments will require but little explanation. 

In the year 1793-4, the revenues in India amount- 
ed to 8,276,770/.; the .whole of the charges, includ- 
ing supplies to the outlying settlements, and the 
interest of debts, amounted to- 6,633,951/. There 
was consequently a surplus of revenue to the amount 
of 1,642,819// 

But this favourable appearance was the result of 
merely temporary causes ; for in the course of four, 
years, though years of peace, and with an economical 
ruler, it gradually vanished; and in the year 1797-8, 
when the administration of Marquis Wellesley com- 
menced, there was a deficit of revenue, or a surplus ' 
of charge. The revenues amounted to 8,059,880/. ; 
the charges and interest to -8,178,626/. ;■ surpassing 
the, revenues by 118,746/, 

The evil was prodigiously increased by the admi- 
nistration of Marquis Wellesley ; aftk’ all the sub- 
sidies which he obtained, and all the territory which 
he added to the British dominions. In the yeai* 

1805-6, in which he closed his administration, the 
revenues amounted to 15,403,409/.", charges and in- 
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BOOKVJ. terest to 17»G72,017/. ; leaving a surplus of charge 
equal to 2,268,608/. * 

1805. Such, at the three different periods under com- 
parison, was the state of the government of- India, 
in respect to income and expenditure. . Let us con- 
sider what was the condition of the Company at the 
same three periods in respect to debts both at home 
and in India. In 1793, the debts, both at interest 
and floating, as they appear upon the face of the 
Company’s accounts, were, in England, 7,991,078/.;’* 
in India 7,971,665/.; total 15,962,713/. In, 1797, 
the debts in England were 7,916,459/.; in India 
9,142,733/. ; total 17,059,192/. In 1805, they were 
6,012,196/. in England, and 25,626,631/. in India, 
in aU 31,638,327/. 

In estimating the flnaiicial condition of a gieat 
government, the annual receipt, as compaied with 
tlic annual expenditure, and the debt, where debt 
is incurred, are tlie only circumstances, usually, which 
are taken into reckoning, and make up the account 
The gooda and cOects in hand, which are necessary 
for the immcdiaic movements of the> machine, and in 
the course of immediate consumption, justly go for 
nothing; since if any part ofj them is taken away it 
must be immediately replaced, and cannot form a 

' The following h a taMc of the particulars: > 

Rnrauc*. Chvgo. Net Revenue. 

\79>* £3,t: 6,170 jeO,oG6ja2* £j,20Q,B46 

1797*8 8,059,880 7.411,401 G4S,479 

1S05.0 15,403.409 lS,56},32a ' 157.919 netcharge. 


SufpJi«el« lnUnttoa Sttrpliit SurjJm 

Out SetUmcAU. pebu. Reecnuc. Cbuf* 

1793-4 iff40,a22 *«52e.205 J?I,642,8I9 £ •— 

1797*8 153,299 C 03.926 118,746 

U05-C 250,599 i.eCaoQo j.vCa.Cos 


< 2,992.440/. being rlrductccf. ru. the Kate /nJia Annuiuei trane* 
tertej to the lUiik. FuUnh Repott. 1810. p 450. 
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part of a fund available to any other purpose, with- bookvi. 
out diminishing some other fund to an equal de- 
gree. ' 1805. 

Departing from this appropriate rule, the East 
India Company has availed itself of its mercantile 
capacity, to bring forward regularly a statement of 
assets, as a compensation for its debts. This, how- 
ever, is, objectionable, on a second account ; because, 
according to the mode in which this statement is 
framed, it may exhibit at pleasure, either -a. great 
amount or a small. Some .of the principal articles 
have hardly any marketable value ; could produce 
little, if the Company w'ere left to dispose of them 
to the best advantage ; yet the rulers of the Com- 
pany assign to them any value which seems best cal- 
culated to answer their designs. Houses, for exam- 
ple, warehouses, forts, and other buildings, with their 
furniture, constitute a large article ; set down at se- 
veral times the value probably at which they would 
sell. Debts due to the Company, and arrears of 
tribute, form another material ingredient ; of which 
a great proportion is' past recovery. A specimen of 
the mode, in which the account of assets is made up, 
may be seen in the following fact : that 1,733,S28/., 
as due by the public for the expedition to Egypt, 
was continued in the Bengal accounts as an asset, 
after the expense had been liquidated- in England; 
and upwards of 2,000,000/. due to the Company by 
the Nabob of Arcot, and Rajah of Tanjore, is con- 
tinued in the Madras accounts as an asset, though 
virtually remitted and extinguished upon assuming 
the territory of the Carnatic.^ 

The account of assets, .therefore, exhibited by the 
East India Company, deserves very little regard, in 

$ ' V „ 

I See the Third Report of the Committee, 1810, p. 36S, and Appen- 
dix, No. 2. 

VOL. VI. 2 N 
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forming- an estimate of the- financial situation of the 
government of India. Being, liowever, ui^formly ad- 
duced; as an article of importance in the Company’s 
accounts, its presence is thus rendered necessary here. 
As the Committee of the House of Commons, formed 
in 1810, instituted* a comparison between the ac- 
count of assets and debts, for the period of 1793, 
and the latest period to which their inquiries could 
extend, there will be an advantage in taking the 
same periods for the subject of that view of the assets 
wliich is here required. That Committee entered 
into a slight examination of the statement exhibited 
by the East. India Company of assets in India, -and 
by making certain large, though far from sufficient 
deductions, reduced the amount of it nearly one half. 
Unhappily tliey did not carry even the same d^egiee 
of scrutiny into the statement of assets at Jiome, and 
took it pretty nearly as made up by the Compi^ny. 
According to their adjustments the balance is. ex- 
hibited tlius : 


Debu, 1793.9. 

Home i£r.991,078 ' 

India .... 7,992,548 


Total debts 15,983,626 
13,311.670 


Assets, 1793-3. 

Home. ....^p,740,8'32 
India .... 3,800,838 

Total assets 13,511,076 


^2,4-11,956, the amount by which at the 
first period the, debts ex; 
^ cccdcd the supposed as- 

sets, 

I The difTercjice bcmeai UiU and the debt for that }cax, as staled in 
■he accounts, arises froca the sum of 2,992,4-10/. Hast India‘AnnuiiIes 7 
transftried to \he Bank, excluded by ihe Commiute from the Com- 
luny’s actounti 
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Debts, 180y-10. 

Home 10;357,088 

India 38,897,74J2 


Assets, I8O9- 10. BOOK VI. 

Homq. . . . 14,504,944 Chap. 13. 

India .... 12,322,010 — 

1805 . 


39,254,830 ‘ ’ , 26,726,954 

30,660,119 Add siindi’ies 
aspernote^ 3,933,165 

^8,594,711 ' 

the amount by which at j^30,660,119 

the second period the ' 
debts exceeded the sup- 
posed assets.” . 


To this sum is to be added 2,027,295/., not derived 
from any intrinsic source either at home or abroad, , 
but subscribed in England in 1793, and 1794, for 
the addition of one. million which the Company was 
empowered to make to its capital by the new charter 
of 1793. 

The whole- of the moneys which have passed into 
the Company’s treasury for capital stock, amounts to 
the sum of 7,780,000/. This remains to be added 
to the debtor side of its account. The total, then, 
of the sums on the debtor side of the account at the 
period in question, viz. the year 1809-10, was 
47,034,830/. surpassing the whole of its assets by 
the sum of 16,374,711/. 


1 Goods and Stores in India in 1810, bought in Eng- 


land, not included in the account of assets £2j24g,060 

Balance in favour of the Company at China in 1810.. 1,300,606 

Ditto at St. Helena........ 147,628 

Ditto Prince of Wales Island £15,78ff 

Ditto Cape of Good Hope ^ 14,085 


To be added to amount pf assets .£3,933,165 


- For the above statements, see Third Report, ut supra, p. 368 ; 
Fourth Repoit, ut supra, p. 450. 

2 N 2 
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Financial Results. 


BOOKVL Upon the statements by which was exhibited the 
financial condition* oF the Company at the close of the 
1805. adniinistiation'of Marquis ‘Wellesley, it may be justly- 
remarked, that the expenditure at'that time was an 
expenditure of war, and that the ratio between the 
ordinary revenues,^ and a' wav expenditure, < affords 
nof a just view of the financial effects which his ad- 
ministration produced. ' ' ’ 

Let us-takd the statements for 1808-9, the last of 
the years for which wchave the aid of the Committee 
of 1810, in unravelling the confusion, and removing 
the obscurity, of the Company’s accounts. The go- 
vernment of India had at this time enjoyed three 
yeais of uninterrupted peace; when the financial ef- 
fects of the administratipn which closed in 1805 may 
be supposed to be sufficiently ascertained. In that 
year the levenucs amounted to 15,525,055/. ; the 
charges, including supplies to out-ljing settlements, 
and the interest of debts, amounted to 15,551,097/. ; 
constituting a surplus of charge to the amount of 
20,012/, This was a gieat i eduction fiom 2,268,008/, 
the qxccas of charge in 1805 ; it was even somewhat 
less, than 118,710/- the excess of charge in 1798; 
but fav was this from being a kate of receipt ade- 
(piate to pay the interest and ledcem the capital of 
that enoinious sum expended by the uars to which 
the administration of Muiquis Wellesley had given 
birth. The debts, as they appear upon the face of 
the accounts were, in England 10,357,088/. in 1810 ; 
in India 30,870,788/. in 1809, which was tlie last 
) car, of winch the Committee had received the ac- 
counts. The Mim of debts was the'icforc 11,233,870/.; 
being an addition to the sum of llie debts existing in 
1805, of little* ICaS than 10,000,000/.' 


S(c (lie iccuitd and fuuiih Rq otti of the Coaiiinttee of j g ] 9 
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Among the accounts from the East India Company book vi. 
which are annually presented to Parliament, is an ac- 
count entitled stock by computation. This consists of iso5. 
the debts of the 'Company, including every acknow- 
ledged claim, on the one side ; of the whole of their 
disposable effects, on the other. On the credit' side of 
this account is placed all the property \yhich has been 
already spoken of under the name of assets, except- 
ing the greaterpart of what stands under, the name 
of dead stock, and has little 7'eal, though set down 
by the Company at a. great imaginary value, fixed at 
the pleasure of those w;ho determine the shape of the 
accounts. The Committee of ISIO have given' the 
results which this document presents. 

• On the 1st. of March, 179^> the debts were less 
than the effects; in other words, there was. a balance in 
favour ' of the concern, to the .amount of 1,956,866/. 

On the -1st of March, 1810, the debts were greater 
than the effects ; in other words, there was a balance 
against the concern, -to 'the amount of 6,025,505/. 

This . constitutes a deterioration during the inter- 
mediate period, amounting to 7,538,739/. To this 
the same Committee of 1810 add the money raised for 
capital stock in 1793 and 179,4' ; and after some other 
a^ustments exhibit the deterioration in those seven- 
teen years-at 11,062,591/- ^ - 

- To the balance 'of 6,025,-505/. against the Com- 
pany in 1810 are to be added the ^ums received for 
capital stock, amounting as 'above to 7j780,000/.; 
exhibiting on the'debit side of the Company’s account, 
a balance of 13,805,505/. ; in other words, an amount 
to that extent, of legitimate claims, which there is; 
nothing whatsoever in the shape of property to meet. 

As the operations of the Company are two-fold, 

> Fourth Keport, ut aupra, p. 451. 
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BOOKvr. those of government and those oLpoinmerce,j4 is a 
question whether .the unfavourable yesult, ;\yhich ap- 
1805 ' pears on the comparison of^ tlieaccoun^. of stock in 
theiye'ar 1793, and .1810,. tvas :produced„by the 
government, or the commerce. This, ,questioni the 
Committee in ' 1810 make an attempt to answer. 
Beside the charges which dearly belong, ta the go- 
vernment, and those which clearly^ belong to the 
commerce, there are some, ofi which it ,is doubtful 
whathes tlie.y belong te the gwenweent or the ootty- 
merce. The charges which the Committee represent 
clearly belonging to tlie government exceed tl\e 
receipts by-. 6,364,931/. Beside, this amount there 
is a sum of 6,875,350/., which they represent as 
doubtful, whether it belongs to the government, or 
the commerce. This constitutes an unfavourable 
balance, to the amount df 13,240,281 /. Exclusive of 
tliescyoubtful charges, there is a profit upon the goods 
purchased and sold, or, the commercial transactions 
of the period, to the amount of 14,676,817^ 
Out of tliis was paid the dividends upon stock, and 
the interest upon debt in England, amounting .to 
12,515,284/.; after which remained a surplus, in aid 
of government, to the amount of 2,161,533/.; reduc- 
ing the unfavouiable balance of 13, 240,281/. as above,, 
to 110,758, the net deterioration of the period.* 

- TIjc Committee exhibited an accoilut which was in- 
tended to sliow how much England gained or lost by 
India (not including Cluna), during the period of seven- 
teen years from 1793 to 1810. During that period the. 
value of property sent by England to India is stated 
at 13,808,311/-; the Value received by England from 
India is stated at 42,178>6l0/. England, thcrefure. 
W 1,629,701/./ . ^ ^ ' 

I louith Ilc{>9rt ut»upn, p. 40?. Ap]>. No. 51. 

» ITilid utsu|rJ, {>.37^. ^ 
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We have a statement by .the Court: of Directors, bookvi. 
which supplies the omission of China’. ^ In the year 
1808, the financial distresses 'of the Company com* jsos" 
pelledthe Directors to- apply to parliament for relief. 

To lay a ground for the application they submitted 
an exposition of the state of the Company’s finances' 
at home and abroad. In this exposition is contained 
a statement’ of the sums disbursed in' England on 
account of India and China, and of all the property 
received from them in return, beginning with the 
year 1797-8, and ending with ' the ' year 1806-7/ 

During that interval, England sent to India and 
China, value more than it received from' them, to the 
amount of 5,691 j689/. ^ 

The peace which terminated the war with the 
Mahrattasi a few months after the period of Lord 

I The passage in the exposition itself, p. 7 , requires to be seen.' 

“ The company have long been in the habit of paying in England poli- 
tical charges strictly appertaining to the territory. For these charges 
the Company never have credit in the Indian accounts. The large 
supplies of stores, and part even of the goods, sent out annually by the 
Company to India, are intended for political purposes, and the whole 
amount of them should be brought in 'India to the credit of the Home 
concern from the time they are shipped; but the practice has been to 
credit the Company for them only as they were taken out from the 
Indian warehouses for use, and no losses of such articles in the way 
outwards, or in India, have ever been brought to the credit of London 
at all. Moreover, it is evident from what has been already stated in this 
exposition, that the supplies of goods and bullion from England have 
at times at least exceeded the returns in the same period. The only way 
therefore to come to an accurate conclusion, is to state all that England 
has received from India and China ; and sent to or paid for India and 
China in any given period, and thence to strike the balance. Such a 
statement is exhibited in the accompanying paper. No. 5, which begins 
with the year 1797-8, and ends with the year I 8 O 6 - 7 . On the one side 
this statement shows all that has been sent to India and China in goods, 
stores, and bullion, and all that has been paid for bills drawn from 
thence or for political charges attaching to the Indian territory ; and on 
the other side, the statement shows all that has been sent from India and 
China in goods and bills,and all payments received herefrom government, 
or payments made in'India for commercial charges, and also for any loss 
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umvi. 

CxAp, Id. 
• 1805. 


Wellesley’s administration, is the last great epoch,, in 
the series of British transactions, in India. With 
regard to subsequent ’ events, the official papers, and 
other sources of information, are not sufficiently at 
command. Here, therefore, it is necessary that, for 
the present, this History should close. 

thathas occurred In HngUsh exports soM there. India and Chmaareno^ 
debited for goods lo^t in the way thither, and they are credited for goods 
tent thence which hate been captured or lost on the passage home. 
After &A these allowances and adjustments, wbich, according to ibe best 
knowledge of the Court, comprehend et ery thing the account ought to 
contain, the balance is tn favour of England, or of the Company at 
home, S,60l,6s9/. Ifit be asked from what funds at home the Com* 
pany bare been able to bring India so largely indebted i the ansvver is 
obvious; from the increase of their capital stock and bonded debt, and 
from the considerable temporary credits they always have for investments 
Outward. From this account it is clear, that of the sum of 19 milUooi of 
debt contracted in India since the year 1703*9 down to the year 1807>8, 
EivgUnd, or the Company vtv vtscommeteval capacity, is Justly chargeable 
with no part, and that, on the contrary, India has in that period become 
largelyindebtcd to England.*' 


THE END. ’ 


r. muwu, 
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[For Indian Terms and Titles not to be found iu this'lndex, consult 


the Gcossahy prefixed to Vol. I.] 


Abbas, Persian Shah, conquers Can 
dahar, Vol. II. 321. 

Abbas, the Second,, declares hostilities 
against Aurungzebe, for oinittino- a 
title in addressing him, 355. iStes, 
before his projects are carried into 
efl'eef, 357. 

Abdalla, Usbeck,'his revolt, II, 301. ■ 
Abdallees. See Ahmed Abdalla, their 
founder. 

Abdoolla, Cojah, appointed to the go- 
vernment of Carnatic, but po'isoned 
before he takes possession. III. 88. 
Abdoolla,, Khan, Seyd, Governor of 
Allahabad. See Hussun. . ' 
Abercromby, General, Governor of 
Bombay, takes the field and subdues 
Cannunore, V. 2g6'. . Ascends the 
Ghauts from Malabar, 322. Marches 
on Seringapatam, 352. Joins Lord 
Cornwallis there, 375. 

Abington, Major, his defence of Telli- 
cherry. III. 204. 

Ablution, nature of, as performed by 
the Brahmens, I. 434. ^ 

Aboabsj'species of revenue impost, abo- 
lished. III. 4(35. 

Abstract ideas,, personification and wor- 
ship of, I. 336. Formed at a very 
early period of society, II: 70, 

Abu Becker, killed after a reign of 
eighteen months, II. 268.. 

Abyssinian horse, two thousand, con- 
stantly attendant on the person- of 
Hyder Ali, IV. 152. 

Accounts, East India Committee of, its 
functions. III. 6. ' 

Accusations, said by Mr. Law, if not 
, proved, to be calumnies, V. 134. 
Acosta, on the tenure of land in India, 

VOL. VI. 


quoted, 1. 259, note. On the im- 
mense stones in the buildings of theln- 
cas, II. 8, note. On the Indian mode 

I -M 27, note. On the 
skill of the natives of Mexico and 
■Peru in th^e use of their rqde tools, 
-9. On the care of the Mexicans 
^ in the- instruction of their youth 
106, note. , ' ^ * 

Adad, title of the chief of the Assyrian 
deities, held by ten kings in succes- 
I* 330, note. 

Addison, story by, of a German dgetor 
mistaking a quarry for a subterranean 
palace, 11. 5, note. 

Adulauon, proneness of the Hindus to, 

J- 401. Amusing instances of, ibid, 
note. 

Adultery,, held by the Hindu lawgivers 
. '■hs g'’^^(^st of crinies, I. 232. 
Afghauns, their temperate mode of liv- 
n]g and bodily strength, I 410 
npte. Their subtleness in meta^ 
physics, IL 70. Originally moun- 
taineers of Gaur, 227. Their dynas- 
ties, 230, 240. Proclaim one of their 
tribe king of India from his personal 
resemblance to Sultan Suja, 368. 

I heir chiefs treacherously murdered 
at, an entertainment given by the 
Governor of Peshawir, ibid. iLade 
Eersia, and are driven out of it again, 
390 . Nearly exterminated- by Nadir 

400. Join the Hohillas and take 
Kohilcund, 410. Their character as 
soldiers of fortune. III. ny ThpTr 
territories, VI. 154, Rumour of ^n 
invasion of India by the kino- of 
ibid. o •> 

Africans. See Park, Munoo ' ' 

2 o - ° ■ 
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;\galharcliiJes, his account of theim- 
mensc nchcs of the Saliians U 183» 
note 

Agra, subdued by Scindia, V 1 j 
A griculture, proj,ress of the Hindus in, 
11 22 Skill of the Peruvians in, 
26, note Duties of, 4iiade by Zo> 
roasic a part of his religion, ibid 
note Chinese agriculture, 

Agneiv, Colonel, one of a d ptomatic 
committee, empouered to act in lh(^ 
uar with 1 ![ po Satb, VI 102 
Ahmed Abdallec, Afghaun chiefs aniL 
founder of the Abdallecs, nccount 
of, 11 407 After other exploits, 
takes I^ahorc and (^lunders Sirhind, 
403 His career stopped by the cx ; 
plosion of a magaainc of rockets and ' 
ainmunutQn,40j At enges the cause 
of the mother of Meer Munnoo, and 
lakes Delhi, 4lQ Opposed by the 
Sciks and Mahrattas, loses Ins pro* 
TincLi of Lahore and Multan, 419 
Defeats in tivn battles, and nearly 
detirojt, the Mahratta army, 4^0 
Places Alec Gohuron the throne of 
Dellu and retires to Cabul, 422 For« 
iher mention of, III 1^9,101,390 
Ahmed, Occc^n loreri-ign, retgu of, 
II 307 

Ahmed Khan, Bnnguah chief of Fur 
nickabad, joins the party of Gazec ad 
Dien, 11 417 

Ahmed, Uodgec, account of, Ul 139 
Ahmed Shah, succeeds liis father, ^Ia•' 
iioincd Shah, H 400 His reign 
chietly occupied by the incursions of 
the Uohillas and Abdallec Afghauiis, 
410 His person seized by Uis VuiT, 

* and a son of JehanJer set up in his 
stead, 414 

Ahmcdabad, taken by Goddard, IV 

47.40 

Ahmcdabad Bcder, kingdom m Dec* 
can, founded by Aincer Berced, il 
310 

AhmedooTgtr, formed into a province 
of the Mogul empire, II 311* Di* 
siiiot) of us soiereguiy betneeo 
Malick Umber and Uajoo Minnaun, 
327 1 Oft of, taken by Geaeral Wel- 
lejw, VI 427 

Ajeet Sing, forms an alliance with Jey- 
ling, and slackens in obedience to 
Shah -kuluni, II 377 Being milled 
to court to act againti the beyd bro 
then, join their patty, 39I 


Akbar, the ftrsl who coined gold and 
wUec for circulation m India, II 
183 Account of his early scars, 
294 His generous treaimenl'of a 
captu e Vizir, 297 Instances of his 
generous conduct after ascending the 
Sironc, "gg Rebellions with which 
he had to contend, SOI Berarceded 
to him, 310 Adds Ahmednugger to 
hu empire, 31 1 His death, 3I2 
Akbar, youngest sou of Aurungzebe, 
intentions of his father to make him 
his successor, II 350 Revolts, 369 
Departs from the Mahratta country 
for Persia, 37 1 

Alee Gohur, for an asylum against Ga 
zee ad Dien, betakes himself to the 
Lnghsh in Bengal, II 417 
Alexander, his expedition not known 
to the Hindus, I t4j Hisconqucsti 
in India, II 203 

Algebra, Hindu kiionledge of, derived 
from the Greeks, II U5, 126, note 
Sauscrcct Algebra See Colebrooke 
Algebraic «)gns, question of iheir origin 
examined, 11 100 

Ah Jah, sou of Nizam All, his revolt, 
VI 31 

Ah Mahomed Khan, founder of the 
uer of the Rolnltas, account of, 
40 Districts under his autho* 
my, 407 Dies, 409 
Ail .Mirza Mahomed, account of, HI 
loO 

Aliverdt Khan, his early exploits in 
IGhar nnd Bengal, III i40 Ills 
intrepid attack of the Mahrattas, and 
ulonous retreat, 142 Drives the 
nlahrattas several times from bis do- 
minions, ibid Dies at in advanced 
age, 145 Policy of his conduct m 
quelling rebellion, 338 
Alla, nephew of Tcroze, his first inva- 
sion of Deccan, II 251 Murders 
or imprisons nearly the whole family 
of his URclv, 252 His further in- 
vastona of Deccan, 254 Dies, S5b 
Alla, Ilussun, account of, previous to 
hiS ascending the throne, II 266 
The founder of the llhameaei; dy- 
nasty, SCO Character of his reign, 
267 

Alb, son of ^Iahomed, res gni (he 
throne of Dcllii, and accepts the go- 
vernment of Buiboon, II 279 
Alb, son of Ahmed, soiereign in Dec- 
can, rc gn of, II 304 
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AllahabacJ, fortress of, taken. by the < 
English, ni. GO'O. Ceded 'to the ! 
Empevor, S6’3. Sold by the English ' 
to the Nabob of Onde, 502. 

Allan, Major, sent to Tippoo Saib and 
his family, to urge the policy of their 
surrender, VI. II7. 

Alliance, defensive. Marquis Welles-, 
ley’s account of the benefits arising 
from, V^r. 452. His account inves- 
tigated, 455. Opinion of Lord Corn- 
wallis concerning the system of such 
alliances, 520. 

Allighur, battle of, VI. 4l0. Fort of, 
taken by the English, ibid. 

Alorus, Chaldean king, e.stcnt of his 
reign, T. 142. 

Alphabet of the Hindus, letters of, hie-' 
roglypbics, II. 100, note. 

Altumsh, Emperor, account of, II. 235. 

Ainantas, sciences taught by, in the 
Peruvian schools, II. lUh, note. 

Alnar Sinka, Prince of Odepore, his 
contests with the army of Jehangire, 
II. 315. ■ 

Amboyna, claim of the Dutch to, by 
priority of occupancy, I. 89. Trial 
and execution of Captain Towerson 
and other Englishmen at, 4(1. Tor- 
ture practised by the Dutch at, on 
occasion of those trials, -18. Emo- 
tions excited in England, in con- 
sequence of the Dutch cruelties, 50. 
Commissioners appointed to adjust 
the claims of the two nations and 
prescribe saUsfaction for the massa- 
cres, 71. Amount of the award to 
the heirs of the sufferers, 72. Dutch 
settlements at, taken by the English, 

. VI. ho. 

Ameer Sing, Rajah of Tanjore, de- 
throned by the English, VI. 267. 
Dies, 300. 

Amonians, considered the cow as sa- 
cred and oracular, I. 267- 

Amusements, naturo of those of the' 
Hindus, I. 414. 

Amyat, Mr. chief of the English fac- 
tory at Patna, III. 255. Dissatis- 
fied with the appointment of Van- 
;sittart to the Presidency of Bengal, 
274. Sent on a mission to Meer 
Causim, .301. On his return, re- 
fusing to be stopped, is killed in the 
struggle, 304. 

Ananpore, English accused of cruelty 
in the reduction of, IV. 231. 


Anatomy, practice of, carefully avoided 
by the Hindus, II. 102, note. 

Audercron, Colonel, charged with set- 
ting fire unnecessarily to the town 
of Wandewash, III. 179. 

Anderson, Dr. on the subject of a free 
trade to India, quoted, 1. 78, note. 

Anderson, Mr. David, examined on 
the trial of ilr. Hastings, V. 15g. ■ 

Anglo-Saxons, punishments observed 
by, I. 218, note, 222. Rudeness and 
indelicacy practised by, 398, note. 
Language of, said to be that spoken, 
by Adam and Eve in Paradise, 11. 88. 

Angria, Mahraila pirate, account of, 
III. 152, 

Animals, superstitious estimation in 
which they were held by the Hindus 
and other nations, I. S6f, 403. 

Ansiruther, xMr. .sums up the first 
charge on the trial of Mr. Hasting?, 
.V. Qhj 100. Proceeds on the charge 
relating to presents, 141. 

Anvmderavti, Rajah, expedition against 
the Circars undertaken at his inslL 
gallon. III. 249. 

Anwar ad Dien, Nabob of Carnatic,, 
marches against Madras and is de- 
feated by the French, III. 65. Aban- 
dons the English .and makes peace 
with the French, ()9. Suspected -as 
the murderer of Seid Mahomed, 88. 
Slain in battle at the advanced age' 
of 107 years, 91. , 

Appeal, courts of. See Courts/ 

Appendix to Mr. Hasting’? trial, V. 
231. Comments on the RepoVt of 
"the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons contained in it, 248. 

Approximate signs, Hindus acquainted 
with, hut ignorant of the principles 
of the operation, II. 98. 

Aqueducts, skill of the Indians in, JJ. 
25, note. ^ 

Arabians, progress of, in science, II. 
68. Their algebraic signs, 100. 

Arabs, opinions of several authors re- 
specting, II. 140. 

Arachne, celebrated by the Greeks and 
Romans as the place where weaving 
was invented, 11. 18. 

Araucanians, names given to the Su- 
preme Being by, I. 29 1, note. 

Aravarcourchy, reduced by the English, 
ly. 240. 

Arbitration, greater part of Hindu law- 
suits determined by, 1.246, note, 
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Archa^ngcl, consequences of Us first 
(]isco\ery by Cbancellour, I () 

Arches, Hindus ignorant of, till they 
learned the construction fiom their 
Moslem conquerors, 11 13 
Architecture of the Hindus, II 10 Of 
other rude nations, 12 
Atcot, taken by the English under 
Cine, III 108 Taken by the Frchth 
under Lally, 204 Hetaken by the 
English, 226 Taken by Hyder Ah, 
IV 17G Attempts of the English 
to recover it, 185 For Nabobs oJ^ 
sec Doosi Ah, Anwar ad Dien, Ma- 
homed Ah, and Omdut ul Oinrah 
Argaun, battle of, VI 435 
Ariancopang) English wholly ignorant 
of It, when attacking Pondicherry, 

Arikcra, battle of, V 323 
Aristotle, quoted on the dn ision of na- 
tions into classes, I 174, note On 
the subject of legislation, VI 226, 
note 

Arithmetical characters, inquiry by 
whom inicnted, II ()Q 
Armegum, facioiy established at, by 
the East India Couipan}) I 53 
Armenian*, as agents, preferred by the 
East India Company to their own 
scnaiiis, I 100 

Army, East Indian, nmliny in, at ' 
Bombay, I 07, 102 Alutiny in, at j 
Patna, III 30Q Stations of, un the I 
conclusion of the war with Snja 
Dowla, 372 Discontent of the 
olTiccrs of, Ht consequence of the ic- 
duciion of military allowance, 373 
Conspiracy, the result of this mea- 
sure, defeated, 377 . 

Amec, attempt of the English to reduce 
It, unsuccessful, IV 2|0 
Arracan, Uajah of, beuassSuja, who 
had sought refuge iii Ins kingdom, 
11 348 

Arsacidcs, dynasty of, changed, 11 211 
Aril, man, m a state of nature, gusern- 
cJ 111 Ins iiivention of, by Ins vvants, 
11 2 Die 11 ndus cclchraud only 
fur ilircc, arcluiectuic, wcasing, 
md jewellers, 3, 458 Sui(,nfihe 
fine jru with the Hindus, 33 I» 
ihe arts of architecture and wcasing, 
the Hindus inrcnur 10 the Malio- 
tsediiis, 4S8 

^ssph, Gosemorof Corah, his rcsoU 
a^iinit Akbar, II 301 


A<iph Jah, brother to the Sultana, 
Noor Mahl, made Vizir b) Jehan- 
girc, II 325 His attempt to recover 
Jehangire when taken by Mohabet, 
332 Enters into the plans of Mo» 
h&bet against Jehangire,/321 Ap- 
pointed Vizir to Shah Jell m, ibid 
Assada merchants, what, 1 68 Pe- 
tition againsLjomt stock mauagement, 

72 

Assail, ground rents \r\ India so deno- 
minated, III 465 

Assam, account of the country and its 
inhabitants, 11 200 
Assyc, battle of, VI 420 
Astrology, attachment uf the Hindus to, 

I 421 From whom their astrology 
was borrowed, II 126, and note 
Astronomic Indicnne, by M Badly, 
cliaractcr of the work, II 80 Fur- 
ther examination of it, 110*~'125 
Astronomy, knowledge of the Hindus 
m, disputed, II 86 Hindu book» 
of, a proof of their want of skill m 
the science, 89 Astronomy the first 
: * science cultivated by a rude people, 
ibid note, DO In what respect tlie 
astronomy of the Hindus resembles 
I that of other nations. 04, qO, note 
Arguments for the antiquity of the 
Hindu astronomy examine, 1 10 
I Studied by the Hindus for astrological 
j purposes, 126 

AtVmsoit, Mr Uichard, Alderman, 
agent to Bcnficld, V 24 Courted 
by the ininistcr, ibid Manages a 
general election, 25 

Avarice, vice of the Hindus, I 116 
Accounted for, 417, note 
Avatais, or incarnations of Vishnu, • 
account of, 1 299 

Aulum, Shah, son ofAurungebe See 
Mauzini 

Aulum Uic Second, last of the Mogul 
emperors, ends his days a pensioner 
of English merchants, 11. 422 See 
further Shazada. 

Aulumgccr the Second, raised to the 
throne by Oazee ad Dicn, 11 415 
Ills capital taken by the chief of the , 
Abchllces, 416 lakcn again by 
Ills revolted Vtzir, to whom he 
owed his throne, 417 Assauimtcd 
hv an a.cQi of the Viztr, tW, HE 
■iU) 

Aulum glr, tulc asiuracd by Aurung- 
zebe, cnc-ning of II 3U 
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Aum or Oni, meaning of, in the religion 
of the Hindus, 1. 332, 433. 

Aungier, Indian President, power given 
to, by the Company, I. 98. 

Auriol, Mr. examined on the trial of 
Mr. Hastings, V. 198. 

Anrung, manufacturing towns in India 
so denominated. III. 13. 

Aurungzebe, nearly effects the expul- 
sion of the English from the western 
side of India, I. IO7. Commands 
an army successfully against the 
llajah of Bundelcurid, at the early 
age of thirteen years, II. 330. Ap- 
pointed to the command of tlie army 
in Deccan, 332. Subdues the Us- 
faecks, 334. Besieges Golconda, and 
marries his son to the king’s beau- 
tiful daughter, 335. Defeats the King 
of Beejapore, 337. Expedients em- 
ployed by him for obtaining the suc- 
cession during his father’s illness, 
33g. Defeats his brothers, Daraand 
Suja,‘34l. On the recovery of his 
father, intrigues against and makes 
him his prisoner, 343. Seizes his 
brother Morild, whom he had in- 
toxicated for the purpose, and sends 
him in custody to Agra, ibid. As- 
cends the throne and assumes the 
title of Aulum gir, or conqueror of 
the world, 344. Defeats Suja, 345. 
His further proceedings against Dara, 
who is taken by him and murdered, 
346. Imprisons Suja and Soliman, 
his son, 348. His prudent economy 
during a famine, 34g. Court intri- 
gues during his illness, 350. Acts 
the part of an enchanter, 353. Say- 
ingofhisrespectingreligion in princes 
and people, 354. Endangers his 
throne by omitting a title in an ad- 
dress to the Shah of Persia, 355. 
His conduct to Savagee,' the origin 
of the Mahratta war, 363. His war 
with the Patans or Afghauns, 368. 
Projects the forcible conversion of 
the Hindus, 36g. Provokes a war 
with the rajpoots of Ajmere and 
Malwa, ibid. Resolves on the final 
reduction of the Mahomedan king- 
• doms of Deccan, Golconda, and Be- 
japore,'370. His death, 373. Situa- 
tion of his several sons, 374. 

Azeem ul Dowla, heir to the throne of 
Atcot, the right taken from him by 
the English, VI. 295. Inconsistency 


of the words of the treaty by which 
it is effected, 297. Dies, 300. 

Azim Ooshaun,' son of Shah Aulum, 
on the death of Aurungzebe, gets pos- 
session of Agra, II. 374. Assumes 
the sceptre on the death of his father, 
380. Conquered by his brothers and 
drowned with his elephant, 382. 
Further mention of. III. 138. 

Azim Shah, in a contest for the sue- 
cession is slam, as well as his two 
eldest sons, 11. 375. Further men- 
tion of. III. 139. 

Baber, account of his exploits previ- 
ously to his ascending the throne of 
Delhi, II. 284. Begins the Mogul 
dynasty, 286. Having conquered 
Bahar, dies, 287. 

Baboo, Siccaram, charged with being 
chief of the party in the assassination 
of Madhoo Row, Mahratta Peshwa, 

III. 531. Applies for the assistance 
of the English in behalf of Ragoba, 

IV. 30. His party in Poonah, over- 
powered by that of Nana Furna- 
vese, 34. 

Babylon, its antiquity, I. 134. Its 
buildings, II. 10, and note. Its tis- 
sues, 17, and note. 

Bactria, account of, II. 209, 210, 
note, 212. ’ - 

Bagee Rao, Mahratta Peshwa. See 
Mahrattas. 

Bahadur Khan, sent against Sevagee, 
11.365. 

Bahar, added to the Mahomedan do- 
minions, II. 234. Taken by Baber, 
287. 

Bahram-GAr, claim of the Hindus to 
him and his descendants, II. 152. 

Bajeeraow, General of Sahogee, joins 
the Mahrattas against the imperial 
army, II. 396. 

Baillie, Colonel, recalled from Guntoor, 
IV, 154. Defeats Tippoo Saib, in a 
desperate conflict near Perambaucum, 
161. Is defeated in turn, 162. His 
gallant stand with a small force 
against the whole host of Hyder’s 
-army,' 165. Obliged to-surjender, 

167. ' 

Bailment, transactions included under, 
in English law, I. 201. Hindu law 
of, ibid. 

Baird, Major-General, leads the storm- 
ing party at Seriugapataro, VI. £12. 
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instance of tiis generous conduct to , 
the capine sons ofTippoo, by whom j 
he had been cruelly fteaied, 120 
BSker Alt, Gosernor ofVelore, III 83 
Babgee, Kiswanath, Wahiatta Pesbwa, 
account of. Ill 325 
Balm, sovereign of Delhi, account of 
II 241 Character ofhis reign, ibid 
His court the most polite and magui 
ficenl in the world, ^42 Subdues a ' 
dangerous rebellion in Bengal, 244 
His death hasiencd by grief for the i 
loss of a faiountc son, 243 
Ballot, lolitig b), where useful and 
where injurious, in 451 
Bancoote, taUen by the LuJ'^b, 
HI 153 

Bmda, isles of, chimed cxcIushcI) by 
the Dutch, I ol laken by the 
English, VI 6o 

Banda, prophet of the Sciks, account 
of, 11 379, 388 

Bangelorc, siege ami capture of, by the 
English, V 317—02(1 
Bangor, Monistety of, iw asiomshmg 
estctii, II 187 noie 
Bank of England, proaicnee of oIt> 
t-arcliy in ns consiituiion. III 6, 
note 

Bankiporc, cjntonmcnts of, burned 
down, (luring a conspiracy of some 
English oilicers, 111 373 
Bantam, fltsi settlement of the T nghsb 
at. 1 37 English establishment at, 
35 liaised to the rank of a |>rcst> 
dcncy, 39 English csmilcd from, 
101 

Banyan, nature of his office, HI 13 
Law siolatcd in faiour of the Banyan 
of Mr, Hastings, s08, ^C9 
Bargains erulrncc to prose corrupiinn 
m maling, why cxclmktl on Mr 
llasiins’* trial, V 131 
Barker, bir |lobert, insliuniental iniic* 
collating a treatv between the Ho. 
nilht and Nabt b of Oude, HI |]>3 
bent to assist ilic ^ubahdar ofOiide 
against ibe Mihnti-s, jrj^ 

Barloi^, Sir Gcof.e, suctt-ds Marquis 
Cornssallii, Cmernor General, 
Vf 3j1 Adhrus In ihcrtsolntioiis 
ot his j re In »,»s ir ssiili re^ar I to ihe 
n 111 r I nnccinf the Mahraita fruu* 
tier, 33 1. 

ICnict t lit!) O niman ler of 

the I h ihsi I iJia, d cd at 

J-cltbt Da»i 1,111 3“ 


Baroacli, Nabob of, English expedition 
against. Ill 334 treaty with, 533. 
Hum of, ibid The place citcn up 
to Scimha by the English, IV 37 
Barrow, Mr on the ttnute of land, 
quoted, 1 260, note, 277, note On 
the payment of taxes m kind m 
China, 281, note On the wonder" 
ful stone quarries near Canton, II 5 . 
OnlhegaincofChcss, 41, note On 
the panegyrical accounts of the 
Chinese by popisli missionaries, 137, 
note On the Chinese agriculture 
and roads, 193. On the architecture 
of theChmesc, ig5 Onthcchmeso 
luws, 19s, note 

Bartolomeo, on the abject state of In- 
dian wives, quoted, 1 S88, note 
Barwcl, ^Ir appointed by parliainent 
one of the members of the first Su- 
preme Council in Iiidn, III 457,318, 
Sides with Mr Hastings in tlie ques- 
tion of Nundeoniar, 6t)l 'Vvith- 
draws his name from the prosecution 
of Nundcomar, 303 Departs for 
Europe, IV 31 

Bassalut Jung> made Goternor of 
Adont, 111 186 Joins the 1 reach 
2l0 Having been 0| pointed Subah- 
dvr of Deccan, is dethroned iiy his 
brother, 399 Guiiloor assisued as 
ajaghirc to him, 403 Confers the 
nabobshipofSeraonllMlerAli, 115 
'irinsactions of ihc English resjieci- 
It'S InsjaLliire, IV 132 Coinpcllcd 
Igr the threats of his brother and 
llyder Ah in break olf all correspon- 
dence with the English, 149 His 
death, V 2a(j 

Bassein, seized by the En Jith, 11 1 33? 
Ceded b/Kagoba to the Engluh,508 
By (he treaty of lAionah, rclin(|tnsh. 
c«f, 36(1 laVen by God lard, l\ 
200 Ttcair of, Kiwien the Eng- 
lish and tlie Pi.'sliwaor the Mjhrallas, 
VI 3.6 Objiclions urbemdu, and 
the Bajali of ller rio llie liialy, i7J 
Benefits fiowing to the I n^livli from 
(he treaty examined. 377 Ititesii- 
palioii or the treaty as to oilier {'omts, 
379. et seq Statement of pTOlil and 
I ns by the treaty, 392 
R iSTia, fiiiuided bv the Dutch, I 5J 
Ueclicr Mr stiles liic sutns reccitrd Uv 
the hi xliili for the di-ilnoiiiincnt 1 f 
Suraji Uowla, HI l()5 
Brdcr, eplarged aqd bcjulificd by \h- 
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mecl, II. SOS. Kingdom of, des- 
troyed, 310. 

Bednore, taken byHyder Ali, III.416. 
Taken by the English, IV. 230. Re- 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 233. 

Beecher, Mr, Member of the .Select 
Committee at Calcutta, III. l65. 
Beejapore, kingdom in Deccan, by 
whom founded, II. 310. Second 
king of, defeated by Aurungzebe, 337. 
His general treacherously slabbed by 
Sevagee, 360. Loses several dis- 
tricts, and is compelled to pay tribute 
to the Mahratlas, 364. lown of, 
taken - by Aurungzebe and the King 
delivered up to him, 371. ‘ 

Begum, Bhow, curious circumstance 
relating to her, 'VI. 227. 

Begums of Oude, account of, IV. 375. 
Agreement between the Nabob and 
Mr. Hastings to plunder them, ibid. 
Pretext for this measure, 376. Con- 
demned and punished before trial, 

. 381. Their treasure seized, 3,03. 
Their Eunuchs tortured, 395. Fur- 
ther transactions relative to the Be- 
gums, 418. Decision of the Court 
of Directors, 420. Thcir.iaghires re- 
stoied to them, 440. Conduct of 
Mr, Hastings towards them, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, V. 62. 
Bellecombe, M. bis gallant defence of 
' Pondicherry, IV. 142. 

Beloli, account of, previous to his as- 
cending the throne, II. 37,0- Taken 
from his mother’s womb after her 
death, 280. His character, 281. 
Beloli, Mahomed, great grandfather of 
Hyder Ali, account of. III. 405. 
Belus, sepulchre, of, II. 10. 

Benares, Cheyte Sing, Rajah of, his 
V connexion with the English East 
India Company, IV. 315. Demands 
- made on him by Mr. Hastings, 327. 
.Justice of Mr. Hastings’s demands 
examined, 329. Tumults in conse- 
' quence of bis arrest, 340. Escapes 
from his guards, 342. Proceedings 
against him, 343. His conduct after 
hia escape, 345.. Is deposed, 348. 
His wife, mother, and princesses of 
his house shamefully treated and 
plundered, 353. ’ Sentiments of the 
Court of Directors respecting his 
, treatment, 354. Protected by Scindia 
and appointed to a command in his 
army, V. 15. 
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Benares, meeting at, of Mr. Hastings 
.and the Nabob of Oude, III. 488, 
New government framed for, IV. 
348. Deplorable slate of, as expressed 
by Mr. Hastings in a subsequent vi- 
sit, 439. Deputy of dismissed, and 
bis predecessor imprisoned by Mr. 
Hastings, ibid. 

Benfield, Paul, his situation at Madras, 
as one of the servants of the East 
India Company, and money agent, 
IV. HI. With a salary only of a 
few hundreds a year, pretends to have 
advanced 234,000/. to the Nabob of 
Tanjore and others, 1 12. His claim 

, rejected by the government of Ma- 
dras, 113. Further discussion ofhis 
claim, ibid. His character, 447. 
His intrigues with the Nabob of 
Arcot to impede the collection of the 
revenue, ibid. Sends eight' mem- 
bers to parliament, V. 24. Sums 
gained by him, 26. Lord Macart- 
ney’s opinion of his conduct in India, 
32, note. • 

Bengal, first important privileges ob- 
tained by the English in, L 70. 
Agency by the East India Company 
first established in, 98. First war of 
the English with the native powers , 
in, 105. The inhabitants of, charac- 
terized as perfect in timidity, 407. 
Added to theMahomedan dominions, 
II. 234. Invaded by an army of 
Mogul Tartars, 238. . Rebellion in, - 
by Tughril, subdued by Balin, 244. 
Government of, usurped by Shere the 
Afghaun, 288. Proceedings of Akbar 
against, 303- Invaded from the king- 
dom of Assam, 332. Invaded by the 
Rajah of Arracan, 354, Proceedings 
in under Shah Aulum, JafBer Khan, 
and Feroksere, HI, 26, State of, 
under Suraja Dpwla, 138. English 
government of, remodelled, 244. 
English expedition from, to drive the 
'French out of the Northern Circars, 
218, 248. Invaded by the Nabobs 

' of Onde and Allahabad, 253. Large 
reinforcements sent to the Dutch set- 
tlements in, defeated by tlie English, 
257. Political stale pf, in I76O, 
269. Clive resigns the government 
of. See Clive. Afflicted by a famine, 
which destroys more than a third of 
its inhabitarils, 431. State and tem- 
per of the government of, on the ap- 
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poinlmcntofMr Hastings, 4Co> 475 ] 
bituaiion of, svuh respect to the I 
neighbouring powers, 4S3 Finan- 
cial condition of, 514 Torce sent 
from, across India to Bombay, IV 
31, 38 biatciuenis of its revenues 
433, 434, note Its views and those 
of Madras resnecting the designs of 
Unpoo Saib, V 2fil Slate of ils 
poller, as giicn by Mr Dondesivell, 

467 

Cenn, Mr examined on Mr Hastings’s 
trial, V Qo 

Btniham, Mr his Treatise on Scotch 

JJrJWOT, wXfwJ V 

Bentley, hts opinions of the Hindu as- 
tronomy controterted by Mr Play- 
fair, 11 88 Credit due to his 
opinions, 113 

Berar, kingdom in Deccan, by sphom 
fuunoed, II 310 Ceded to Akhar, 
3U Ilcvolis and is subdued by 
bhah Jehan, 333 Desire of the 
English to form a connexion wuh ihe 
goiernnicnt of, IV 33 Siiuationof 
tbcKcgeniof, between the English, 
and the untied oower of Hjdcr \ti, 
'ind Nizant Alt, 173 Itajah of, 
joins n> hosuliiies svtll) Scindia, VI 
0>4 Negotiations of the Uniish go | 
scriimcnt with, 44J Treaiv with, 
concluded, 415 ' 

Ikrntcr, M outhellinducpochs, quot ' 
cil, I 135, note On the tenure of 
land, 36?, note On the absurdities 
of ihc Hindu religion, S^i), note On 
the 1 akeers, 355 On the ignorance 
of tile Pundits, II 103, note On 
the malady of Shah Tchan,337.pote 
On the dale of Auruiii^ebcs illness, 
J>jU On the inode of death by the 
I>ousta, 354, note On the buccanicr 
character of the Portuguese in India, 
J55, no e 

Bliagsat Gecw, chapter from, or* Ibc 
d »pby of the dnnnc nature in the 
futin of the unuctse,! 3JU, note 
Bhamcncedyiust), founderof, II .G6 
Bhaow, ncplicw of Iklla^cc, killed m 
tile battle of the Dooranecs with the 
Mabraitat, 11 43.’ 

llhivi'jra, Hindu cuathcniaiicun, an. 
ti {u ty a( h(i treaties of Oitronoaty 
•jutiUoned, II 12<J 

Bhuw, amount ofli » force, acting with 
Lord Cornw-llii, V j. ) 0)>cratio s 
of, against Di jioo baib, T-ii) 


Bhuripore, Rajah of, one of the allied 
chieftains, joins Hulkar, VI 4Q0 
lorttess of, unsuccessfully attacked,! 
493 Accommodation wills the Rajah 
of, 498 Bickerton, Sir Richard, ar- 
mes with a leinfurcemctst at Madras, 
IV, 223 

Bidgegur, capitulates to the English, IV 
349 

Birmans, or Burmans, mode practised 
by, of communicating their ideas on 
the remoteness of their antiquity^ I 
134, note A robust and acUtc 
people, 412, note Account of the 
and la»j of, JJ Jpp Jic- 
semblancc of to the Hindus, .00, 
note 

Birmingham, rapid increase of its ma- 
nufactures in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, 111 31 
Birth, ceremonies observed by the 
Hindus prcviousand subsequently to, 
1 444 Second binh, what so dcDo- 
muiated by them, ibid 
Black Hole at Calcutta, used at *t prison 
by the English, previously to the un- 
fortunate catastrophe for which tt t$ 
celebrated, HI 149, and note Crime 
of that caiasiroplic cxieoualcd, 150, 
note 

,Black$tonc, quoted on equality of 
punishments, I 224, note 
iBhir, Lieutenant Colonel, sent igainst 
, the refractory Zemindars of Oude, 
Vi .41 .. 

Bokhara, celebrated umrcrstiy of, II 
425. 

Bombay, cession of, by the Portuguese 
to diaries the Second, and bv bim to 
the Last India Company, I 83 Re- 
volts at, 09, 103 LUvated to ihc 
dignity of a regency, 104 Presidency 
of, at Tatiancc with the Supreme 
Council See bupreme Council 
Botiila, Janojee, league with, recom-^ 
nirodrd to the Lnslis!) by Hvder All, 
IV 08 

Banvla, Miid],.cc, Regent of Berar, 
1 ughili ciiibaisy to, IV 34 i1ie 
LngluU Jutrousof treating wuh him, 
41 

Bonsla, Ragngee, Maliratu Chief, III 
1.9 bends aiisrmycuinvade benpl, 
141 His centra) #>us>malrd, 143 
Bouks, inumiiiciiuii of go<xl ones in 
India, one of the bcji mev is of re- 
form, V j4.. 
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Boolan, account of, and. its Rajah, TI. 
ig6. 

Boscawen, arms meat with' which he 
was sent to India, III. 71- 

Botany, Hindus very superficially ac- 
quainted with, I. 86. 

Bourbon, Isle of, by whom discovered, 
III. 48. ' , 

Bourquien, General, surrenders himself 
to General Lake, VI. 417,. 

Bowides, their dynasty and conquests, 
II. 216. Their power extinguished, 
224. 

Brahma, his ten avatars or incarnations, 
I. 2gg. .Fable of his origin, 310. 

Brahme, or Brahm, meaning of, in the 
Hindu, theology, I. 320, 333. 

Brahmegupta, Hindu , mathematician, 
I. I'Jg. Antiquity of his astronomi- 
cal treatise questioned, 132. 

Brahmens, or priests, one of the orders 
'or castes of the Hindus, I. 157. Their 
power greater than that of any other 
priesthood that has existed, 15g. Are 
exclusively interpretators of the laws, 
188. In the absence of the king, 
discharge the office of judge, ibid. 
Daily ceremonies' observed by them, 
341, 432. Their manner of proceed- 
ing in making astronomical calcula-* 
tions, II. 92. Six, mistaken for spies, 
put to death by Lally, III. igg. i 

Brathwaite,- Colonel, marches against 
Hyder Ali, IV. 158. Charged with 
want of alacrity, ig4. Defeated by 
Tippoo Saib after the most gallant de- 
fence, 213. 

Brereton, Major, arrival of, in India, 
III. 205. 

Bridges, Hindus ignorant of the art of 
constructing them, 11. 14. 

Brinjarrips, dealers in grain and cattle, 
V. 333. 

Bristow, Mr.' succeeds Mr. Middleton 
as resident 'with the Nabob of Oude, 
III. 524. Removed, IV. <17,, 972. 
Re-'appointed, 403. Animadversions 
of the Directors on his removal, 406. 
Instructions given him on his re- 
appointment, 423, 424- Denial of 
these instructions by Mr. Hastings, 
428. In the opinion of the majority 
of the council refutes the charges 
brought against him by Mr. Hastings 
431. Letters, written it) the name of 
the Nobob complaining qf his con- 
duct, suborned by ItIr. Hastings, 434. 

6 


British dominions, extent of, in India, 
geographically described, I. 1. 

Brooke, Mr. member of the ‘Madras 
Council, votes fora reconsideration qf 
the claims of Mr. Benfield, IV. 1 13. 

Brow-beating of a witness, observation 
of jMr. Law on the practice of, by 
j\Ir. Sheridan, V. 102. 

Brown, Colonel, has an active command 
in the last war against Tippoo, VI. 
g8. Takes Caroor, 123. 

Brown, Mr. Quarles, recommends to 
the East India Company a plan on 
opening a trade with Japan, I. gi. 

Bruce, Mr. on the .embarrassed slate of 
the concerns of the East India Com- 
pany quoted, 1.81. On . the instruc- 
tions givcn.to their servants respecting 
the Mogul and other Indian princes, 
g8. On the subject of piracy in the 
Indian seas, 1 17* 

Bryant, Mr. on other religions having 
borrowed from the Christian, quoted, 
I. >327. On the temples of the Cy- 
clopes, II. 12. 

Buchanan, Dr. on the claim of the 
, Burmans to antiquity, .quoted, I. 134, 
note. Cites a shoclfing instance of 
trial by ordeal, 242, note. Quoted 
on the manner in which’ the prqduce 
of land is divided in India, 204. On 
the interest of ryots in land, 277, note. 
On the amours of Krishna carved on 
his chariot, 30g, note. On the re- 
ligious controversies of the Hindus, 
315, note. On the Hindu worship 

. of one Supreme Being, .321. On the 
Hindu treatment of the labouring 
cattle, 368, note. On the treatment 
of women in India, 388, note. Ri- 
dicules the expression of siviple, 
given by Sir William Jones tq the 
Pundits, 402, note. Quoted on the 
inhospitable character of the Hindus, 
405. Characterizes pestilence and 
beasts of prey, as gentle, compared 
with Hindu robbers, 407, note. 
Quoted on the state of apathy of the 
lower .classes of the people in India, 
413, note. On the avarice of the 
''Hindus, 417, note. On the filthiness 
of the H'lidus in .washing their 
clothes, bodies, and cattle, in the tanks 
from which they, take their drink, 
420, note. Describes an Hindu tem'- 
ple, II. 11. Describe? ,a bridge at 
Seringapatam, 13. Quoted' on .the 
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Ignorance of thcBeiigaleic m everr 
art but ueating, 15. On the agncul- 
ture of the Hindus, note. On 
the sculpture of the Hindu temples, 
34 Mentions a silver bason, on 
svhich the Birmans had embossed the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, qG, note 
Quoted on the short penoil that 
Hindu manuscripts can be preserved, 
and the delusions practised by copy* 
rsts, 97, note. On the deceptions 
practised hy the Brahmens tn ihetr 
accounts both of thsir religion and 
liistory, 107, note On the deference 
exacted by Hindus from their infe* 
Tiors, iGo, note. On the Indian 
roads, 181. 

Buckingham, Lord High Admiral, 
claims a share of prize nionc), 1. 45 
Buddha, one of the incarnations of 
Vishnu, worshipped over the greater 
part of the £aat, I SO9 Question, 
vvhetberhis religion vvas derived from 
Brahma, or thatof Brahnu from him, 
difHcult of solution. 310, note. 
Bugvvuiit Sing, Oude Zemindary, Com* 
party’s war with, VI.5+t 
Bujeeraow, Mahratu chtef, suddenly 
attacks Delhi, but obhacd to decamp, 
11.398 

Buildmgs of the Hindus, I. 413 U. 1. 
See futiher, Pagodas Buildings of 
theMexlcans,0 Of the Peruvians, 
ibid. Of the Cothi, 9 Of Nine* 
teh and Babylon, ibid. Of the 
Dgjpiian*. ibid Of the Cyclopes, 
12. or Dcbatana, ibid. note. Of 
the Ceylonese, ibid. 

Ilulwant Uaow, killed iiv the battle of 
the Maliratias vriili the Doorauccs, 
II. 422. 

Bulwantbing, U.ijah of Btiiarcs, pro- 
tected by the Lnglnh against buya 
Dowla, 111 362. 1 urthcr ineiilion 
of. IV. Jib 

Bundclcund, Ivwtor? of the optralvnns 
in, VI. 4J8 Predatory incurstoii* 
into, 47J> 

Burke, Ldrnund, incniber of the *^rlcct 
CommiUce of the lluuve of Coin* 
muns, in I7HI, to iitipiire iniir allairs 
of the l.ait Ii <lie<, I V.ibl His iti 
sinuanuns )e>]<vi.tn>g Mr Hastings s 
designs a;;atnsi the \iogul3iaJ Seuidia, 
contirincil by Mr Pm, V 14, note. 
i*ubitancc of lus celebrated s{<cch on 
live Nabobof Arcoi s debts, 23. His 
character of Paul Bcnfcld andlltch* 


ardAtkiiVon, 23, 24. His idea of col- 
lision between the Nabob of Arcot's 
creditors and ministry, 29 Moves 
for papers to inculpate Mr. Uast- 
Miigs, 40 Mode ot proceeding re- 
commended by him against Mr 
Hastings, 41 Complains of the dif- 
ficulties of the prosecution in regard 
to evidence, 63 His openingspeech 
at the trial of Mr. Hasttnss, 8J. Pe- 
titioned against by Mr. Hastings for 
his severe accusations rcspectingNun- 
comar, 103 His conduct in the 
House of Commons on the occasion, 
105. Complains of the rules adopted 
by the Lords for excluding evidence, 
127. His remarks on the right of the 
Commons not to be iield to technical 
niceties, 153. His charge of oppres- 
sion against Mr. Hastings challenged 
byMr Law, lG2, note. Hisopiiuon 
ol the cfTiciency of impeachments, 
166. Attickcd by the Archbishop 
of York, 198 Proposes to prosecute 
the publisher of the Arehbishopts 
speech, 200. His concluding spseclt 
on the trial of Mr Hastings, 217. 
Attacked by illr Low, brother of the 
counsel of that name, 820 His no- 
Imca) character, 231 Speech by, 
on the (question of cnminalitv in ani- 
madverting on the proceedings of 
judges and other constituted autho- 
rities, 254, note 

Butmans See Birmans 

Burn, Lieulen'nt'Coloiiel, prudent pre- 
cautions taken by hiiii against an at- 
tack on Dellii, VI. 481. Perilous 
situation of a dctachnientcommanded 
by him nearbanilec, 465 

Barren Sunkcr, or impure brood, how 
introduced among the Hindus, I. 
172. 

Burrows, .Mr. Advocate-general, Ins 
speech on a meeting of the British 
inhabuanis of Calcutta, for conliibu- 
tions III iu|ipnrt of the war against 
the rrcnch, VJ. 79. 

Hussy, M his transactions in Car- 
natve, IH. 101, 127. In Mysore, 
134 rutther exploits of, I8G, 
191. HecjIIcd by Lallv, 197. Jams 
1-iily, 20a. Compliment |>aid to 
lus uieut by six rrench otficcri, vrho 
tequcvt he miJit supersede them, 
2U7> His conduct in (he attack on 
Madras blamed, 209 Ucsliavns the 
impetuosiiy of hii oHicets lu their 
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to be small, II. 30(5 To whom ii 
belougcd before and after the reduc-* 
tion of Beejanug^r by the Maho 
medan j)owers ofDeccan, 371» note 
Proceedings of An war ad Dien,Na 
bob of, 111 65, 0<}, 88 Geographi- 
cal description of, 83 Political state 
of, 84 War among tiie batues of, 
87 Wars oftheLnglish and Frcoch 
tn, 1 13 Object of those wais |2i 
Negotiations between the two powers 
respecting this po nl, ibid N^cgotia- 
tions respecting between the 1 lench 
and Lngitsh goternments in Europe, 
122 Commissioners ap|}otn(ed, and 
the rjuestiun settled in fa\ourof tlic 
English, 124 Wirwiihihcrrcnch 
in, renewed, 176 1 rench, alicr va- 

rious changes of fortune, drnenout 
of Carnatic, .34 Pohncal state ot, 
after the overthrow of tlie I rench, 
3J4 War with Hjdcr All, who in- 
vades It, 301 1 419> 4^3 ItruptiQit of 
Nizam Ah into, 400 'Icrms on 
iihich the war jr), with Iljder, ler 
mmated, set erelv condemned by the 
Last India Comiuii), 42 j Invaded 
byTip(>onSaib, V 20 j Uct^ulaitons 
for the revenues of. by Goicriior 
Campbell and the Nabob, 207 Tor 
Ntlwhs of, sec An’war ad Dien, 
Doost Ali,and Mahomed Ah . 

Catoor, reduced by Colonel I ullarton, 
IV, 239 Taken by the arm) under 
I.ord CornSvallts, V 288 

Cartier, Mr a| pointed Member of the 
belcct Committee at Calcutta, III 
382 Snceccdf Air Vcrclst, as Go- 
vernor of Ikii^al, 3g8i 431 

Cashmere, overran by the Maht medans 
ill the earl) pail of the eleventh cen- 
tury, II 21b Conr|ucicd by Akbar, 
301 

Castes or classes, divisions iiilo, of (hr 
lliiidui, I lo7 Of the Aiielo-bax 
unt and othirt, ibid note Medes 
uid to be divided into, 1 18, note 
D vtiibulion of a |KO|le into four 
nnlv, protliiclivc of innumerable tn- 
ronvciiiciicrs as ihcir wants mulii- 
pl cJ 170 i xisccd III (he ancient 
Ass)[uu empre, 173, uoir In- 
ttaiicci of such diriiiun, tit other au- 
Ltci i ujt uns. ibid 

CatwaJ. iniuutcrt < f justice so called, 
(heir fund 01 1, II 17^, nene , 

Cave of IJephauu, II. t Of 'salKtle j 
iiidPuvJ.ibiJ HOC I 


CitenUish, Thomas, his vojage and 
discoveries, I 12 Charged with 
want of respect for human hfc, by 
finiigon the savages of Guam, 13, 
note 

Cavery, Alound of, contentions respect- 
ing, between the Nabob of Cir- 
ivaiic and the Rajah of Tanjorc, III 
340 

Causun, Meet, Nabob of Bengal, pow- 
ers of administration 1 laced in his 
hands by the English, III 272 Hts 
activity and success in raising inonc), 
27a Reduces the provinces of Bir- 
boom and Btirdivan, which had ta- 
ken up arms, to obedience, 278 His 
evtoriionary proceedings towards 
ffamnaraiii, 26U Duputes between, 
and ihc Company’s servants, on the 
subject of priiatc trade, 2()l His 

expedition •vgamslNepaul,209 Abo- 

hsues alldutieson internal tradc,300 
Seizes some English arms, in thiir 
wiy to Patna, 302 Iho English 
lake tJic bdd against md defeat him, 
305, 307 Puts U'lmnarain and 
other chiefs to death, ibid On the 
loss of Monghcer, Ins capital, nnssa- 
cres tn Ins rage Ins English prisoners, 
3(J8 Flics lor protection to tht. 
Nabob of Oude, 300 Being dc- 
snandvd by the 1 rglisli, escapes with 
his family into the Rohilla country, 
315 Sums received from him, by 
the servants of tlic Company, 3.7 
Nabob of Oude pledges himself to 
the English niicr to harbour or em- 
ploy him, 3b ’. Rcguhtioiis made 
WiUi him as to private trade, deemed 
too severe by the ComMny, Jba 

Cauzee, Mahoiiicdanjuilgc, criminality 
attached to the bullan in not Klcctin., 
the pto|^K.rcst |icrson for the othce, II 
452 His ull lu to expound the 
Aluslcm law, HI 407 

CcUstial Bride, sntctuiui moK^ue built 
b) Mahmood, II £.0 

Celtic maimers in the llighliiids of 
Scotland, rcsLiiiblancc iKiwcen, and 
tliove of the Hindus, I .08, note 
Crtuc niliabiUnts of BriUin bad a 
domestic cummunity of women, 307, 
note 

Ceylon, first posscssnl by the Dutch 
about the middle of the tevenleemli 
cemur), I 73 1 n^aeCfiienti off, 

between llie I icn^h uJ I ngl sh 
iiccts. Ill -la, IV .15 liicir cl 
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C hitupeU tdken by the rienclif III, 
IB, 1 aketi by the English, 2,5 
Chjter, Mahomeujn sotcreign, account 
of, H 270 

Chosroes, reign or,Il 312 
ChouUnes or Caratanseras, fust csta 
blishcd by a !&Iahomcdan soyercigo, 

II 181 

Chout* meaning of, 11 177» OSQ III 
471 Ctiout to the judges abolished, 
ibid V 4i0 Impost established 
by the Company m its stead, abo 
hslicd. III lb d 

Christina SceCrishna , 

Ctironolog), Hindus hate no regular 
Morhun, 11 05 Chronological table 
of Hindu kings 150, note 
Chundabaheb, imprisons the queen of 
Trichiiiopoly, and succeeds to the go* 
'vernmeni, lil BO lorms an alliance 
wah Uie Ihcnch, 9I 1 lies from the 
army of Nazir Jung 97 Arcot, hts 
capita), taken by the English, toO 
Places himself under the protection 
of tlie king of lanjore, and is cruelly 
murdered, 1 1 i 

CiiuQar,mcctin]; 01,0! iMr Hastings and 
die Nabob of Oude, IV 373 , - 
Church, Visigoths and ilurgundians aU 
loned to make donations to, I 215 
Churning, Hindu dcscriiiiou of Vish* 
tius churning tlie ocean, I S04 
Churruni,sou of Jchangirc.defeaU tlic 

S nnce of Odcporc, 11 310 rule of 
lull Jelian, or king of the svorid, 
bestoived on him byiiis falUer/SI7 
l^cftats and concludes a second peace 
with the prince of Odrpore, 310 
Hu rebellion against his father, 320 
Proclaimed emperor, 32) Number 
of his (aniil), and acco(ii| hshcncnls 
ofhis d4ugliiers,S2j His uaragantsc 
Lodi J.7 His coiid ictto the Hindus, 
who betook tiiemscNcs to penancesand 
other religious rues durit g a famine, 
S22 Orders thecxpulson of the 
Portuguese from tiis doiDicuons, 330 
PrnccMi to the subjugation of Ucc 
can, 33t Fakes an hundred and 
fificen ton ns and fortresses in the 
course of a year, ibid Conduct of 
lus suns m li s illness, 330 On lits 
rceorcr), mtHAUcd against by his son 
Auruiizcbe, uhu makes him h s pti 
soqcr 343 ilis treatment m I nsun, 
350. lUfuses the daugliter of Dara to 
AVbar, younetst son of \urungzebe. 


350 Pies, It has been suspected, 
by the pousia, 354 

Chusero, hts mean origin, II 257 
Kills Mubanck and usurps the 
throne, ibid His cruelties and 
death, 258 

Chusero, son of Schm, his ret oUs against 
bis father, 11 312,3)3 
ChutterSau), refractory Zemindar, siege 
ofhis fort of Ictieeah bv'*lhcEng 
hsli, VI 248 

CliutUnuttee, granted, in 1059, to the 
East Ind a Company, I 
Circars, Norihcm, con5rmcd to the iia* 
Ute princes, 111 I2O Lndish ex 
pcdiiion to drisc the Ircnini froin, 
218,248 1 ro-d trom their dc) end 

ance on the Subthdar of Deccan, 
and bestoued on the 1 nghsh, 401 
English enter on the possession of, 
402 Sec next article 
Circuit apppomtincnt aad proceedings 
of the commiitceof, respecting the 
Northern Circars, IV lOS, 1.7 
Suspended by Goiernor Humbold, 
125 Courts of, V 4?9 
City, what places obtain^ that name 
\t1th Uic Hindus, II, 184, note 
CivihzatioQ, importance of the inquiry 
into the state of, among the Hindus, 
11 )35 Mistakes respecting the 
civilization of the Hindus, whenee 
dented, 130, 14*' Inaccuracy of the 
ideas of Euro}xan scholars on the 
subject of divihzatiun, 141, note 
Hindus have experienced no calamity 
from which a preceding stale of high 
nvihzaiion can be inferred, MO A 
people may be umicd«undcr an 
leiisite monarchy tii a low state of 
Civzliutioa, 157 Ocxidscriaiitt found 
among a people, a fillacious proof of 
cuilization, 183, note Existence of 
despotism a proof of low civilization, 
205 

CUtcring^ General, one of the members 
of tlie supreme council ni India, Hf 
457,518 Holds the station of Go 
sernor general pro tempore, IV lO 
Dies ni India, .0 

ClasigcTO, quoted on the resemblance 
of the Slcxican ages to ihoie of the 
Hindus, 1 IJ5, note On litcir 
knowledge of the crsatioti of the 
world, the deluge, and confuiioii of 
tugues, 1 D, Dole On the worship 
of « Supreme H«ng, by the \I«xi 
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Cocliin, taken from the Dutch by the 
English, VI 60 

Cochm, Rajah uf, lus transactions with 
Tj{)poo Saib, V 26t) 

CochinChina, account of, II 197»198> 
noti. 

Cod, surrendered to the English, under 
General Lake, VI 410 

Cojnibciorc, liken by the English, IV 
S42* Acaiii by the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V I89 Attack, upon, 
repulsed by Lieutenant Chitmers, 
Q52 Capitulates to a dctachmuit of 
llppoos army, 354 

Coin, gold and siKcr, first struck m 
India by Akbar, 11 183 Copper 
com struck by Mahomet the Third, 
£02 

Colbert, French East India Company, 
projected by, I QO 

CQlcbrtjoke,lIcn« Thomas, on the re* 
ifgtous sects at (he Hindus, quoted, 

I 314 On the Hindu goddess Vach, 
SSI, note Uralimcn dialogue cited 
by, on the question of the universal 
soul, ibid Acknowledges the insuf* 
ficicneyof tlicdiittnction ?n theiiiDdu 
religion between tlu. creature and the 
Creator, 335 Ascribes to the Hindus 
a fondness for scholasiic disputation, 
IL 79, note. Examination of his 
work on Sanscrit Algebra, )25. 

Collmgs, Colonel, resident at Futly 
Gliur sent to negotiate w iih Dowlut 
llaobcindia, VLjt6. Hisncgotu- 
tiun unsuccessful, JI9 Second miS' 
61011,333,341, 345^347^ 

ColuDizaliuii of India w ith Enghstiinen, 
benefits that would have resulted 
frouj, V 5u3' 

Cotiicra, servant of Mr Rcnficld, con' 
Ctrl) of. With ins master, in moneys 
lending transactions, IV lyQ, note. 

Commaul ad Dicn Khan, imposiuon 
praeused by, in the allair of Auncv 
mar, 111.503 

Coinuieicr, active state of, in England, 
under Queen Llizabcih, I. 4 Of 
the Ln^iih with the Moluccas, be* 
gun Ly Sir 1 raocis Drake, 10 Ex' , 
lOti and imiiuct articles of, in Onde, 

1 23, nuic Rapid ndvance of, m 
Ltijamf, III the varU part of llie ; 
cvlitccnih ccuiurv. Ill Jl. i urthcr ; 
aJrance of. in tlie middle of that : 
crntitry, 711. | 

Ciiinuu'i iMirTS, lk>ar 1 uf, aj itMUlcd fir : 


the sctilcmcnl of the dominions, re- 
quired bv the English of tin. Nabob 
gfOndc, VI. 213 

Committees in the constitution of the 
East India Company enumerated, 
and their respective duties described, 
III 6, et seq Select committee at 
Calcutta, of whom and why formed, 
350 Its proceedings respecting pre- 
sents, 35G, respecting private trade, 
364, respecting the supply of vacan- 
cies m the council, 370 , respecting 
military allowances, 372 , respecting 
the inland trade society, 379 Com- 
niiitce of Circuit. SecCirenit Com- 
inittcc of revenue in Bengal, V. 150. 

Commons, House of, proceedings in, 
on the war m the Carnatic, and con- 
duct of the supreme judicature, IV. 
46t Instance of its being inadequate 
to the ends it was meant to iuliil, 
476 PfocccJiogs in, relating to the 
ailairsoflDdiatV G,hote, toihedehis 
of the Nabob of Arcot, 51—31. 
View of parties in, 39 Mutual as- 
persions uetween ministers and o|)- 
positton in, relative (o Mr liviiingr, 
42 Discussion ID, on the mode of 

. procedure respecting evidence against 
hfr Hasiings, 40 Importance of 
the mode of procedure respecting Mr. 
Hasiings, rejected by ihcHouse, 53. 
Voles ihc Rohilh war not impeacli- 
nble, 56 Passes bills to amend (he 
East India act, 67 Object of tiiosc 
bills, 58 — Cl. Articles of impeach- 
ment of Mr. Hastings brought up 
from the Coiumitlcc of tin. House, 
05. Impeachment voted and earned 
to (he l^rds, 66 Proceedings of, 
relative to the impeachment of Sir 
IJijah linjicy, C7. Debates in, on 
the declaratory bill, 71 Further 
proceedings of, on Mr Burke’s 
cltargingMr Histmgs with the mur- 
der of Nuiiconiar, 1U3 Reprimands 
AlajnrScott fur reviling tin. managers 
of Mr. Hasungs’s impeachment, 
through llie press, iGj Debates in, 
on the nucsiron, vilicther ihedmo- 
*lution ul parliament abated tlie im- 
peachment, 170 Acts of, said nut 
to be acts of iliejKople, 175 Coni- 
iniUce funned in, lo dtiprovc the 
charge uf proiraciiuu of the trul, '.00 
l^octcditifsS of, on iiitcm{'<rate Ian- 
^ua^cbv iln. Aiihlivhup uf \ctk, 
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198. Dispute Id, about further time 
required by the managers of the trial 
to prepare their reply, ibid. Mana- 
gers appointed a committee by, to 
ascertain the causes of delay in the 
trial, 210. Votes the thanks of the 
House to the managers of the trial, 
219. Report' of the Committee of, 
appointed to inspect the Lords’ Jour- 
nals, relative to- their proceedings on 
the trial, 231. Comments on that 
report, 248. Debates in, on the war 
with Tippoo Saib, 333. Debates in, 
on renewal of the East India Com- 
pany’s Charter, VI. 3, 6, 8. 

Commutation act and tax, IV. 485. 

Company, for trading to the East . In- 
dies, a new one projected, I.- J 11. 

' Offer a loan of two millions to go- 
vernment for leave to trade, 1 17. 
Obtain an act of incorporation, 121. 
Chartered as a regulated company, 
122. Its feebleness, 124. Union of 
■the two corn panics recommended by 
the King, I2d. The union effected, 
128. 

Concanj army sent into^ by Aurung- 

zebcj II. 370, 372. . 

Condamine, M. de la, on the precious 
stones of South- America, quoted, II. 
28, note. ' ■ ' 

Condillac, on the manner in which the 

- infant mind generalizes ideas, quoted, 
II. 70, note. 

Conflansi M. succeeds Bussy in the 
command of the French troops, in 
Carnatic, and is defeated by the Eng- 
lish III. 249. 

Congeverbm, burned, by the French, 

■ in- revenge for a similar outrage com- 
mitted by the English at Wande- 
wash. III. 179. Surprised and taken 
by the French, 222. Battle of, IV. 
165. . , 

Consciousness, ascribed, by the Hindus, 
to vegetables as well as animals, IT;. 
8(>. Created, according to the Hin- 
dus, before the mind, 26I. 

Control, Board of, how constituted, 
IV. 487. EffTects of, upon the East 
India Compny, 480. Effects of, on 
the government of India, ibid. 'et seq. 
'Efficacy of, as an inslruureut of go- 
vernment, compared'with that of the 
Court of Directors, 493: Convinced 
of the evil respecting the Nabob of 
Arcot’s deitts, V. 17. Orders them 
voi.. vr._. 
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to be discharged without inquiry, 19. 
Remonstrance of theDirectors against 
the proceeding, 20. Appoints a. go- 
vernor of Madras, iir opposition to 
the Directors, 50* Instead of con- 
trolling, originates measures, 31 . Or- 
ders the Carnatic revenues to be re> 
stored, ibid. Further contest of, with 
the Directors, respecting Lieutenant- 
Colonel Ross, 69. Power of, declared, 
72. Salaries given to the members 
of, VI. 1 . 

Coollee Khan. See Koolu 

Coolies, race of men living in the most 
inaccessible parts of Guzerat, nearly 
extirpated by Jehangire, II. 317. 

Coorgs, account of the, V. 383. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, takes Wandewash, III. 
221. Reduces Chittapet and Arcot, 
226. Further operations and success 
of the army under him, 22?. Su- 
perseded by Major Monson, 230. 
Good sense and temper displayed by 
him on this occasion, ibid. Resumes 
the command, 231. Tajtes Pondi- 
cherry, 233. Recalled from Patna, 
283. ■ Appointed . Gommander-in- 
Chief, and Member of the Supreme 
Council, IV. 49. Opposes the treaty 
with the Ranna of Gohudi proposed 
by the Governor-General, 60. Sent 
by the Supreme Council to take the 
command of the Madras army, 171- 
Takes the field against Hyder, 1 79. 
Attacks, unsuccessfully, the fortified 
pagoda of Chillambram, 181. De- 
feats Hyder, though labouring under 
many disadvantages, 184. In another 
battle with Hyder, his army, after 
much suffering, is obliged to fall 
back, 187. Retains his army so long 
in the field, as to' endanger its return 
by the impediments of the Monsooiii 
189- Shows a discontented ancKquar- 
relsome spirit, 201. Kindness of 
Lord Macartney’s treatment of him, . 
while in . this humour, 202i note. 
After several months in cantonments, 
his army, again take the field, and 
attempt the reduction of Arnee, 215. 
A regiment of cavalry, which he 
called his grand guard, drawn into 
ambuscade, and killed or taken pri- 
souers,'2l6; Enters into negotiation 
with Tippoo, and is duped, 21 7. Un- 
equal to the toils of command, sails 
for Bengal, 223. Resumes the com- 

2 p 
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mand and returns to ^ladras, S54 
Dies of a]to|)Iexy> three days atl^ ins 
landing, ib]d Money gncn him by 
Mr Hastings, V. 183 

Corah, pro\ nice of, sold by the English 
to the Nabob of Oude, III. 502. 

Coroinandtl, eniagcmcnt between the 
English and Ircnch fleets, on the 
coast of, HI 57. 

Comisli, Admiral, arrives with a fleet 
on the coast of Pondicherry, lU 
223 

Cornwalh*, appointed Goicrnor Gene- 
ral of India, V 38 Hsauuned in 
defence of Mr Hastings, 210 Com- 
mencement of Ins adiuiuistration, 
257 His transactions with the Na- ! 
bob of Oude, 258 Treaty with the i 
Nizam, 259 Accused, by this treaty, ' 
of breaking faith with 'itppoo Saib, 
SO5 . His opinion of die probability I 
of 3 war uuii Tippoo, 274 Decides 
for a vigorous war against him, 277 
Lndcasours to form an alliance with 
the Nizam and tlie Mabrattas, 278, 
winch be cfllcts, 280 His object in 
tins war, 201 IlUincs the tardiness 
of the Madras got eminent, who con- 
demn the war, ibid. Goes to Ma- 
dras, CqG Transactions between him 
and die Nabob of Arcot, 297 Con- 
templates the necessity of assuming 
die territories of die Nabob of Ar- 
cot, and taking possession of the 
rcicoues, 304. Takes die command 
of the army against llppoo, 315 
Takes Bangalore, JIO. IVcjiarcs to 
attack Scrutgapaum, 320 Gams the 
bailie of Arikcra, 323 Obliged to 
retreat on account of die distress of 
bis army, JI4 Joined by dicMali- 
laius, 32b. Marches l»ck to ILin- 
galore, 331. Lx(>cdient hj, for the 
supply of draught cattle, 33J. Con- 
sents to receive a vakeel from Tipjioo, 
337. After Ollier o{H.r3tions oi liis 
atm), marches in person upon Sc- 
riugapaiam, 3 j 7. Operatio i* of the 
diflcrcnt columns of biiarui} bcfori. 
Senn^jpatam, 302, cl sen iksicgcs 
hctin„3{>aiani, 374. Alakis jicacc 
with 33j. llcsipUS Ins share 

of I rite money to the army,3U7. Ihs 
CJl lure of the 1 rincii sculcnicnts, 
397. Htl cc nduct as (o financial 
and judicial iiuiriicUuus, rcccised 
from auUioimes at home, .>99. His 


plan of revenue, 402, Guided by a 
theory inapplicable to the circum- 
stances of the case, 413 His reform^ 
m judicature, 420 His scheme lor 
judicature in thc^liLld of civil law', 
421 Forms prescribed by it full of 
technical ceremonies, 42 j. Judges’ 
fees prohibited by it, 426 His opi- 
nion of the slate of law and govern- 
ment in India, 427 Bv his plan of 
penal judicature, courts of circuit 
erected, 428 Observations on the 
subject of his judicatory system, 432 
His new scIiliuc of police, 436 Re- 
sult of Ins flnancial and judicial re- 
forms, 438 , as to Zemindars, ibid ; 
at to the U)ots,442, in civil causes, 
152, m )>cnal eases, 465 Returns 
to England, 544 His cxposliilatory* 
letters to die Nabob of Oude, Vi 
36, 38 Financial results of liis ad- 
nimistration,.ibid Again nominated 
Governor-General mu Comniandcr- 
u) Chief, b3 Resigns the ap])oinl- 
meiiu, ihid. AppoiotcJ Governor- 
General a third tune, 510 Plans 1 
journey for die acceleration of |)cace 
with llolkar, 518 Hisrcnrescnlaiion ' 
of the druJfu) state of iltc fln inccs, 
ibid Commences a reduction of the 
forces, 519 His opinion of defen- 
sive alliances, 520 OctcrmiDcd ou 
keeping peace with Semdia, by yield- 
ing every ))Oint in dispute, 5J5 and 
to make peace willi Ilolkar, by re- 
storing all the dominions which had 
been laLcn from him, 5.0 IIjs 
licgouations with Sciruita, 0 O 7 . lic- 
snonstrance of the Coiimiandcr-m- 
Chicf agninst bis measure for dissoli - 
ing the connexion of die Ihilisli 
government wiUi the minor princes, 
5.9. Hiidcadi, 5J3 nnancial re- 
sults of his administration, 542 
Correspondence, I.ast India Company s 
Committee of, lU fuiiciions. 111 (> 
CosLj, Colonel, account of hi$ cxjic- 
dtiion agamvt Ilvdcr Ah, IV l.>b 
, Cosmogony, llmdn, I. 1.5. 

Cossigiira, Rajali of, account of tlicsiul 
a^aiiut him in the bunreme Court, 
IV.2U». 

Coiimibazar, taken by Suraja J7owIa 
ftoiii the I.n^Iith, ill 117 
Cuvdoiig furl, laKcn by Clue, 1 11 1 1 > 
Conned of difcncc, aj] omini for iln. 
excculiou of a trcjly between the 
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- Dutch and English Companies, I. 
41. 

Courten, Sir William, association form- 
ed by, for trading to India, I. 6‘l. Its 
union with the East India Company 
effected, 68. 

Courts, civil and penal, appointed in- 
’ stead of the native-Courts in India, 
account of, III. 469-. Nature of the 
Supreme Courts of appeal established 
at the seat of Government, 470. Su- 
preme Court of judicature in India 
' appointed by parliament. See Su- 
preme Court. Four Courts of appeal 
established by Lord Cornwallis, V. 
423. Courts of circuit erected by 
, him, 428. 

Courts of princes, one campaign in, 
better than two in the field, I. 342, 
note. 

Couteur, on the inhuman character of 
the Hindus, quoted, I. 404. 

Cow, held sacred by the Amonians", I. 

367 1 and Africans, 369, note. 

Cozco, fortress, wonderful construction 
of, ri. 7. 

Cranganore and Jacotah, purchased of 
the Dutch, by the Rajah of Travan- 
co're/V. 273. Lawfulness of the pur- 
chase qjuestioned, ibid. Cranganore 
taken by Tippoo Saib, 287- 
Creation, Hindu account of, I, 285, 
425, 

Crete, labyrinth of, II. 12, note. 
Crimes, indecent, of the Hindus, I. 
230, and note. Increase of crimes 
in India, the consequence of English 
regulations, V. 465 ; of English des- 
potism, 474 ; of defects of the law, 
ibid ; of the practice of the Courts, 
476, 540; of defects of the police, 
480; of the disposition of Govern- 
ment to suppose all its institutions 

S erfect, 486 ; of the disposition of 
le servants of-Govermnent to- give 
none but flattering accounts,'487 ; of 
the supposition that England is the 
standard of excellence, 490. By the 
state of crimes in India, the business 
of government exceedingly .diflicult, 
491. Remedies' for the prevalence 
of crimes in India, 4g5. Education 
supposed the only true remedy, 50g. 
Indigence of a people the grand 
source of crinae, 534. Remedy for 
this evil, 538. 

Crishna, one of the incarnations of 


Vishnu, fable of, I. 306. Exploits 
. ascribed to him, II. 162, note. 
Cromwell, his war with the Dutch in- 
jurious to English commerce, 1. 71. 
Terms on which it was concluded, 
7S. 

Cruelty, instances of, illustrating the 
_ character of the Hindus, I. 406, and 
, ' note. 

Cshatriyas, military class of Hindus, 
rank of, I. ]65. 

Cuddalore, taken by the English, III. 
228. Taken by Tippoo Saib and the 
French, IV. 213. Proceedings of the 
English for the recovery of, 220. 
English defeated in an attack upon, 
235. ■- ■ ' 

Cullian Sing, evidence concerning, 

V. 155. 

Culluca, commentator on the Institutes 
of iVIenu, charged with 'interpolations, 
L 429, 393, note. 

Cumming, Sir John, ordered to march, 
to enforce the plunder of the Begums, 

^ IV. 401. ■ 

Cuppage, Major, defeats the army of 
Tippoo Saib in its attack of Coimbe- 
tore, V. 352. Has an active com- 
mand in the siege of Seringa patam, 

. . . 

Cutchery, native court in India, HI. 

470! 

Cutchoura, fort, taken by the English, 

VI. 246. 

Cuttack, history of the operations in, 
'VI. 440. 

Cuttub, account of his early years, II. 
232. From his first achievements in. 
war, declared by Mahomed his 
adopted son, 233. On the death of 
Mahomed> claims the sovereignty, 
234. During his government, adds 
Bahar and Bengal to theMahomodan 
dominions, ibid. ' 

Cutwals, officers of police, abolished, 
W 436; 

Cyclopes, temples ofj and other build- 
ings, II. 12. 

Cyrus, no account found of him in the 
Persian annals, H. 63. 

Daber, taken from the Seiks by Shah 
Aulum, 11. S79. . 

Dacca, litigious disposition of the inha- . 
bitants of, 1. 408, note. xVccount of 
the treatment of the Phousdar of, by . 
the Supreme Court, IV. 2Sy." 

O p O 
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DAch^, rrench Admiral> landa sup 
pljeSf and quits the coast of Poqui 
cherrj.lll 217 

•Dandajce Punt, takes poison, from the 
fear of being made responsible for 
the enorautics of hes pupil, Setagee, 
11 358 

Dallals, Indian brokers. III 13 
Dallas, Mr one of Mr Hastings s 
counsel, V 97 In conjunction with 
Mr Law opposes any answer to the 
first chaT^e singly, 88 His defence 
of Mr Hastings, 193 
Dalrjmplc, Major, commands a regi- 
ment in the night attack on Ttppoo 
baib.V 366, and at the second siege 
ofSeriiigapatam, VI fts? 

Dalton, Captain, his adsanced post at 
Triconopoly aUacked by the Myso- 
naiisanddesliojedio a man, III 1 16 
Dalsion, Captain, goes to tlie relief of 
Colonel Guthrie at the assault of 
TtUccah, VI 248 

Daood, murderer, of Altijahcd loses 
his Qwuhfc by assassination, II 30G 
Daood Khan Puimce, Afgliaun, ap 
nointcl Deputy llcgcnt of Decoan, 
II J75 l^I^d by I erok- 

sere tn cut oCT llussun the Scyd, is 
killed bya ball tti nuking theattempt, 
388 Hu conduct during his deputy 
governmeut 889 

Para, sou ofSluh Jehan, his character. 
If 337 bctzcs tlic gotetnment on 
the illness of his father, 338 He 
sto cs It on his father s rccoicry,340 
Di.^vatcd by hu brother Auruiizrebe, 
and Hies to A^ra, 34 1 IkUaycd into 
the hands of Aurungzelicanii mur- 
deteJ, 34G 

Daraiwrani taken bj Colon] I < ILrton, 
1 V -30 rjkcn a^a ir by the army 
under Lord Coriiwallis, V -CB 
Darius ll)slas|cs, pari of India m 
eluded in Ills empire, II 208 
Dato,jah, or | ol cc o heer, V 4h0 
Datvsar, taken by the 'MahialUs, s4ic» 
allies of the Lnglish, \ J27 
D Autcuil, dcsUojsa ill lusjii 1 of Nazir 
Jun^s army, wnii the !o 1 of only 
two or three men. Ill 08 laktii 
jrisoncr. 111 

John, in allcuiptii g the north 
wot |usso-r, discotercd the btraiU 
known by Ins luuic, I 7 
Daiii, Mr on ilic Hindu astronomy, 
quoted, II 01 


Deboigne, commands part ofScindia's 
array, VI 30" Account of, ibid 
Returns to Europe with his fortune, 
401 

Debrett, pamphlet published b\,Tepre- 
hended by Lord Tlmrloiv, V 230 
Deccan, meaning of the name, ard ex> 
tent of country it comprises, II Sol* 
First Mahnmedan intasion of, ibid 
Conquests in, by the third Mahomed, 
2G1 K.in”doin founded in, sGu 
Account ol^to ihc-invasion of Akbar, 
305 Dnided, during Mahmood's 
sosereignty, inlo 5\c diffi-rcnt king 
dpms.^lO Inradcd by Akbar,dl 1 
Revolt of the princes of, against 
/changirc, 3t9 Account of, from 
the close of the reign of Akhar, 327 
Visited by a famine, 329 Pro 
ceedings against, bv Shah Jelian, 
ibid PfoccLdm^s against, by Au- 
fuogzebc, 370 Slate of, when Hus- 
sun was anp > tiled to the recency. 
388 Conditions on whicli it is freed 
from the dcprcdaiions of iht Mali* 
ratias, ibid Project to Jisj a«scss the 
Rajah of, V 4 Military n]>craiiont 
III, tmpeJidby a famine, VI 470 
Declaratory bill, debaus m pathamcni 
00, V 73 

Deceits, robbers in gsngs, increase of, 
m India, to wluiauriimtal le, V 405 
Deeg, town and fort of, taken by the 
Lnbl»h,Vl 488 
Defence, council of SecCouncil 
Dclambxe, M on the anliquitv of the 
liuhan asirononiy, quoted, ll (>4, 
note 

Dcleyrit, M Governor of Pi ndichcrry, 
resists the attempt of Uic Lnglishto 
subjugate Mortiz kli, Governor of 
Vclofc, III 135 

Delhi, taken by tlic Vlahomcdatis, II 
2iy Court remaved from, to Do v- 
l3tabad,.o3 lakeiiiy liitur,J/i 
LntciCd t y Nuvcni, . 7 ^ lakvii by 
Nadir Sliali 4U* Uy llic Abdallcri, 
410 Hy GazLC al Den, ^>7 Hy 
the Malirutiai, Ll. Li tcred in state 
Is the Mo^ 1 I 11 peror. 111 485 
1 ken a^j n lyilu. Mahraiui, 4<}5 
ILuIc of, \i 41-* lakcii by llic 
Lii;;lnli, wliojusscss tlicii selves of 
tlir {>erion <md umily of the Lnij ernr, 
41(1 Gallant defence of, a(,amtl 
Hollar, 4&0 

Dctuosihcncs, on taxation m kind by 
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the King of Bosphorus, quoted, I; 
281, note. On legislatioi;i, VI. 225, 
note. 

Deogur, name of, changed to Dqwlata- 

' bad. See Dowjatabad. , 

Deoraj, and his brother Nunjeraj, ac- 
count of, III. 405. 

Despotism, more adverse to'the progress 

^ of the mind than anarchy, II. 2,05. 

D’Estain, Count, III. 80?. 

Devi-Cotah, English dethrone the 

■ King of Tanjore from the sole desire 
of possessing it. III. SO. After a re- 
' pulse, taken by the English -with 
much difficulty, 82. Taken by the 
French, 196. Again by the English 
227. , 

Devi, orDeby Sing, agent of Mr. Hast- 
ings, picture of his cruelties, V. 84. 
165, note. Discussion on the sub- 
ject' of, between Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Hastings’s counsel, 161, note. 

Devotion, merit attached to, in the In- 
stitutes of Menu, I. 45 1 . 

De Wilt, on the subject of the Dutch 
fisheries, quoted, I. Q6. 

Dherna, silling in, meaning of the prac- 
tice* of, in the Hindu administration 
of justice, I. 208, 20y, note. 

Dhoondia, Mahratta adventurer, ac- 
count of, VI. 124. 

Diaphantus, his algebraic .writings 
known to the Hindus, II. 125. Ex- 
tent of his knowledge in algebra, 128. 
Books, written by him on the sub- 
ject, lost, ibid. The .first writer- on 
indeterminate problems, whence the 
name of Diophantine problems, 133. 

Dictionaries,’ those of the Hindus 
written in verse, II. 45. 

Digest of Hindu Law on contracts and 
successions, I. Ig3, note, 194, note, 
196, note. Extract from, on the 
tenure of land, 262, note. 

Digits, of the Hindus, real hierogly- 
phics, II. 100, note. 

Dilleer Ivhan, sent against Sevagee, II. 

361, 365. 

Dindigul, defence of, committed to 
Hyder AH, when an inferior officer, 
III. 407. Reduced by Colonel Ful- 
larton, IV. 23g. Taken by the army 
under Lord Cornwallis, V. 289. 
Dirom, Major, has an active" command 
in the siege of Seringapatam, V. 379- 
Discoveries, modern, taken from hints 
in the ancient classics, II. i06. 
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Dividends, . how made by the .East 
India Company when there are no 
profits, IV.'486.' 

Divorce, power of, by the Hindu laws, 
given to the husband, I. 38g. 

Doab, geographical situation of, II. 251. 

D’Obsonville, on the religious contro- 
versies of the Hindus, quoted, I. 314. 
note. " 

Dominions, British, in India, extent 
of, geographically described, 1. 1 . 

Do’n, Lieutenant-'Colonel, commands 
a colume in the attack on the fortress 

^ of Bhurtpore, VI. 495. 

Dooloob Ram, ungrateful conduct of 
Meer Jaffier to, HI. SSg. His des- 
truction resolved on, 245, Is assas- 
sinated, 247. 

Doondee Khan, joins the - army of 
Dooranees against the Mahrattas, 11. 
420. 

Dooranee, name whence derived, ll. 
408, 409, note, ' 

Doost Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, III, 85. 
Loses his life in' resisting an invasion 
of the Mahrattas, 87. 

'Dowdeswell, Mr. .his account of the 
police of Bengal, V. 468. 

Dowla, Aliteram al, 'petitions for the 
office of Neabut Nizamut, III. 476. 

•Dowla, Asnphul. See Oude. 

Dowla, Intizam, vizir to Ahmed Shah, 

II. 414. • ^ ' 

Dowla, Mubarek al, succeeds to the 
Nabobship of Bengal, HI. 432. 
Company dissatisfied with the al- 
lowance afforded him, ibid. Care of 
his household to whom entrusted, 
479. Complains of the severity with 
which he is treated by Mahomed 
Reza Khan, IV. 21. See Mahomed 
Reza Khan, and Munny Begum. 

Dowla, Nnjeeb ad, Rohilla chief, ap- 
pointed to the office of Ameer al 
Omrah, II. 417. On the taking of 
Delhi by Gazee, escapes- to Rohil- 
cund, ibid. Joins the Dooranee 
army against the Mahrattas, 420. 
Confirmed in the office of Omrah by 
Shah Aulum, III. 260. His death, 
484. His excellent character, 488, 
note. 

Dowla, Nnjeera ad, made subahdar of 
Bengal on the death of Suraja Dowla, 

III. Sig. Degraded state to which 
he is reduced by his treaty with the 
East India Company, 320. Stuns 
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paul by him to the servants of the Dubois, Abh^, on the practice of the 
Coinjuny on his accession, 228 Hindus of sLithnc law-suits by ar- 

Presents a letter to Clire on the buration, quoted, I 246, note On 

restraints imposed on him, 356 the defeat of judicial administration 

New terms imposed on him equally m India, ibid On the tenure of 

humiliating, 358 His death and land in India, 265, note On the 

character, 378 Presents made by little merit due to the Vedas, 370, 

him to Cine, 385 note On the extensive prcsalcncc 

Dowla, Sujah ad See Oude ofthcdoctrincofthemetempsjchojis, 

Dowla, Siiraja, Subahdar of Bengal, 371 On the treatment of women in 

his character and first acts of hts go- India, 388, note On marriages hy 

vernment, HI 145 Offended with purchase in India, 30-) note On 

the English, U6 Attacks and takes community of wives m Madura, 3Q6, 

Calcutta, 147 Shuts up its defen- note. On the state of painting and 

ders in the Black Hole, 14Q Loses music of the Hindus, nuoted, II 39, 

CaJcumandJJooglj, 156 Couchidcs note ExlMct from, cxmbjjmg a cor- 

a treaty with the Lnglish, 153 Has rectdcliaeation of the rude features 

new (fisputes with iheLn^lish, t62 of Hindu poctiy, 56, note On the 

Plan formed for his dethronement, poetry of the ‘acalds, quoted, ibid 

l63 Defeated at Plassy, 1 67* As- On tnc passion of tlie Hindus for the 

sassmated, I69, wondetml. Cl, note On the Hindu 

Dowla, SjefTuI, succeeds his brother foitilications, 184, note 
Nujeem, as Subahdar of Bengal, HI Duncan, Governor, his opinion of the 

378 Dus of the small pox, 432 claims of the Nabob of Surat, VI, 

Drake, Captain I ranci$,.iu8 early <lis* 255, 258 
position fur naval etuerprue, 1 8 Dunda llajapore, taken by Soagee, 11 
Account of his soVcral vojazes, ibtd 866 

«J Knighted by Queen Lliiabelh, Dundas, Henry, presiding member of 
10 fakes a Portuguese East In- aCommiiict of the House of Com- 

dnman, 16 mons to inquire into the causes of tho 

Drake, Mr Governor of Calculus, ac- war m the Carnatic, IV 462 lIis 

cused of quiumg it improperly. III $j>ccch ogamst Indian delinquency, 

403 Urges the Icgijlaiurc to sneci- 
Dranur, Colonel, arrival of, in India, fic propositions against ^Ir Hastings, 
IH S05 465 His bill lor the reculaiton of 

Droits, of prize money, demanded of the affairs of India, 468 Irivialna- 

ihc Last India Coiiiikiny, ly Kins lure of his services as President of 

James, and Lord Jligh Admiral the Hoard of Control, I91 Nature 

Buckingham, I 45 of his bill to discharge the debts of 

Druids, resemblance of ibcir doctrines the Nabib of Arcot, V 18 Dc- 

to those of the Brahmens, Magi, fends the measure m the House of 

Chaldeans, and L^yptians, I 162, Coiiimont, «.•’ Ills idea of security 

note, 292 llicir ]hlo$o|hical at- unfounded, 28 His sctitiincnls on 

tammems, II 08 ibe proposed ap]>oiiitinciit of Lord 

Diun, fund oni of, assumed by the Macartney, as Governor General of 

Last India Companv, HI 402 India, 38 Hisspccch on Mr 11 irkc's 

Uumous. consequences of this luca- motion for jupcri, 42 Objects to 

sute to the Indians, little known to she produciioi of papers relative to 

the Directors, 4GJ Mode adopted Oude 48 Defends Mr Hailingi, 

f f iciforn mz those functions in the 55 llis conduct on the Declaration 

collection of the revenue, ibid , lu shll, 77 His conduct on the bills 

the administration ofjusticc, 4C7 for rcncvrjiJ,^ Uic Compny s charter, 

D unnee, in Bengal, Baliar, and \ I b 

Ornu, cranial by the Liii|>rior, to Duperron, Anqucid, on the interest of 
the 1 n^Ush, HI jU) tlie ryots in land quoted, I .77, note 

D jbboy, fujucss of, taken bj CoJdarJ, On tiu ol tceintict of ( risboa, ii>0, 

47 note On the ho>| ital f r aiiiuuls at 
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Surat, 369, note. ', On the ancient in- 
tercourse between the Asiatic, Indian, 
and European nations, 11. QJ, note. 
On the absurd mode of teaching in 
the Hindu schools, 104, note. On 
the disposition of the Brahmens to 
accommodate their sacred records to 
European ideas, IO7, note. On the 
origin of the exaggerated accounts of 
travellers,^ in their narratives, and of 
scholars, as to any language they have 
learned with difficulty, 144, note. 
On the perfidious character of Indian 
princes, 173, note. 

Dupleix, Joseph Francis, his early his- 
tory, III. 57. Resemblance of his 
character to that of Buonaparte and 
^ Frederic the Great, 58, note. Deem- 
ed, by his talents, the fittest person to 
superintend the business of the 
French Company ^at Chandernagor, 
58. ■ His activity when raised to the 
station of Governor of Pondicherry, 
ibid. His opposition to the plans of 
Labourdonnais, 59. Vehemently re- 
sists the restoration of Madras to the 
'English, 61. First deludes the Na- 
bob, and then defeats him in battle, 
f)5. Basely breaks faith with the 
English, 66. His enterprise against Fort 
St. David, 67. Defeated in his attack 
upon Cuddalore, 71. His vain boast- 
ing on the failure of the English at- 
tack on Pondicherry, 73. His poHcy 
in supporting the pretensions of 
Chunda Saheb to the government of 
the Carnatic, 89* Gifted with the 
sovereignty of eighty-one villages, 92. 
Secretly intrigues against Chunda 
Saheb, from whom- he had received 
these villages, 93. Dexterity with 
which he extricates himself from dif- 
ficulties, 97. Appointed Governor 
of the Mogul dominions on the coast 
of Coromandel, 100. Characterized 
as an audacious contemner of truth, 
104, note. Falsely, charges Major 
Lawrence with the murder of Chunda 
Saheb, 111. Further trail of his 
perseverance, and the resources of his 
mind in difficulties, 1 13. His at- 
tempt to engage jMortez Ali, Gover- 
nor of Velore, in the interest of the 
French, II6. Attempts a negotia- 
tion with the English, 121. General 
prejudice entertained against him 
both in France and England, 124. 


Is superseded, 125. Returns to Eu- 
rope, 130. Ill treated by his nation, 
131, which, Voltaire says, hastened 
his death, 132, note. 

Dupuis, on the worship of the planets 
by ancient nations, quoted, I. 335, 
note. 

Dustucks, meaning of, HI. 32. 

Dutch, commencement of their East 
India Company, I. 19. . Expel the 
Portuguese from the Moluccas, 36. 
Take two English Indiamen, 38. 
Present a memorial against the pro- 
ceedings of the English Company .to 
King James, 39. Compromise be- 
tween them and the English, 40. 
Destroy Polaroon, 46. Execute Cap- 
tain Towerson and nine Englishmen, 
having first applied the torture, ibid. 
Claim an exclusive right to the' Mo- 
luccas, Bandas, and Amboyna, 51. 
Entitle the seat of their government 
in. India, Batavia, 53'. Their treaty 
with the Portuguese, 67. Capture 
four English East Indiamen, 71. 
Alarmed at an open trade by the Eng- 
lish, 77. Ceylon possessed by them, 
78. Their subterfuges to evade the 
cession of Polaroon, 8.6. Polaroon 
and Dainm cede.d to them, ibid.- Their 
fisheries, 96. Cerne, island of, taken 
and denominated by them the Mau- 
ritius, HI. "48... Send a large rein- 
forcement of troops to their settle- 
ment in Bengal, 257. The whole of 
these troops made prisoners or killed, 
and six Dutch East Indiamen taken 
by the English, 258. Purchase Na- 
gore of the Rajah of Tanjore, IV. 
101. Involved on this account in a 
war with the English, 102. Nega- 
patnam and Trincomalee taken from 
them, 193. Five Indiamen taken 
from them in Saldanha Bay, 208. 
Sell the forts of Cranganore and Jay- 
cottah to the Rajah of Travancore, 
V. 273. Their settlements in India 
and at the Cape of Good Hoiae taken 

• by the English, VI. 60. 

Dutens, Mr. published a work to prove 
that the modern discoveries in the 
arts and sciences may be found in the 
writings of the ancients, H. 107, 
note. 

Dutta Scindia, iMahratta chief, defeated 
by Sujah ad Dowla, H. 420. 

Duvelaer, M. envoy on the pan. of the 
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French in tb? negotiation of a peace 
wall the Enghshj in 123 

Dying, art of, ainonj? the Hirolns, 11 
19. Among ihc Persians and Col- 
chians, ibid, 20 Scarlet djed by 
tbe Chinese more exquisitely than by 
any other nation, 21^ note 

East India Company, Dutch See 
Dutch 

Easiliidia Company, English, as origin, 

I. 10 Its nrsl character, 21 Its 
first V03 (ge, Account of Us eight 
succeeding lojages, 24 Its charter 
renewed, 25 Its first establishment 
on the continent of India, sG Made 
a jomt Slock company, 27 Profit of 
eight \oyagcs made by it, and of four 
others, subsequently made, 28» bir 
Thomas Hoe's adiice to the Com 
pany, S'd Opens a iride with Persia, 
35 Riralship which the Compan) 
experiences from other European 
nauons, ibid Establishes scalcmcnts I 
alPolaroQU andUosct3gtn,38 Two 
of tw shim carried away bj tbcDutch, ; 
ibid Its reply to the couiuhtnts ' 
made by the Dutch to King Janies, 
39 Tornis a treaty with tne Dutch, | 
40; which the Dutch eiade, 4S Its 1 
contest sviih the Portuguese, 44. Its 
success >n further socages, 45 Dc> 
mands upon it by King Janies, and 
the Duke of Buckingham, ihid En* 
trusted with the exercise of martial 
law, 52. Ill success of its trade with 
Persia, ibid Seeks reparation for (he 
injury at Ambosna, 53 See Am 
bosna Establwhes factories aiMo' 
sulipatam and Pulhcat, which are 
afterwards tehiiquislud, ibid Ac- 
count of furthtc voyages, 55 Us chat' 
ter tcucwcil,6(i listlmd joint stock, 
78 Us connexions along tltc Lastern 
coast of Hindustan extended, ibid 
1 QCini a treaty with the Putiugucse, 
59. Alarmed for its privileges, 00 
Its charter violated by King Charles, 
wlio grants a inding Itccnre to bir 
WMluiis Courtens, G|. Question, 10 
whom the propcrij of il c Company 
belongs, ogoated. lu fou/W 

joiiit ii&ck,05 Its magaamcsieized 
by the King, ibid Its first settle' 
oieiit at Madras, OG, Ui trade lao' 
miihci for want qf funds, ibid 
UiuJ« with Coorten • assotiauorr, 


and IS denominated the United Joint' 
stock, 63 Disputes , among the 
owners of its different stock, 73, 76. 
Obtains a new charter from Charles 
tbe Second, 82 State of its capital 
and trade, ibid Obtains the cession 
of Bombay from the Portuguese, 84 
Uefraciory conduct of its serxanu in 
Iiidn, 67* Altercation between the 
two houses of prliament on a irans- 
action of the Company, 88 Pro- 
jects a trade with Japan, 91 In- 
creases its funds, 93 Sc Helena 
cranted to it by royal charter, 94. 
Valueof Its adventures from the year 
1674 to l6B2, 97> , Establishes an 
agency m Bencal, ibid. Commences 
a trade with China, 98. Establishes 
new jcgulations for its scnanis, 99, 
Threatened with arital company, 109. 
Greatly in debt, 101. Obtains tbe 
powers of admirahy jurisdiction, 102 
Occasions a rctoh, an attempt to 
lessen the expenses ofits gotermnent, 
103 Goes to war wijh the natiic 
powers til India, 104 Is bcot on 
acquiring territory, KJS Etitplovs 
Armenian brokers in preference to its 
ownsenants, 109 Again threatened 
with a rival company. Hi Seventy 
of us proceedings asiimt private 
traders, ibid Obtains a new charter 
from King Wilham, 1)3. Amount 
of sums expended by it to bribe men 
In power, 115 Successful attempts 
of a new association agaitisi n, 119 
Estates of the Coinuany made liable 
for Its debts, 121 Union, effected be- 
iwcci) it^and the new Company, 128, 
130 Constitution of the Uniltd 
Company tiiinuiely described, 111. 
2, ct scti Amount of us trade, ex- 
port, anu import, 9, 10. Its mode of 
uanucting business, tl. Plan of its 
goscrumentm India, 14. New char* 
icr granted it by George the Fust for 
improving the adminiitrauon of jus* 
ucc, 17, I urihcr account uf us ex- 
ports and miporis, 22 Obtains a 
seven vcajs' extension of its charier, 
33. Ubumt 3 proclain.iiion against 
inrerlopcfi, (bid. Enifwii c/cd to 
Kizc, as Ruihy of a high misdc- 
tneanour.all Ilriiith subjects found in 
India, and not in its semce, and to 
send Uieai home for punishment, 35. 
^uUtorizcd by parlumeot to borrow 
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money, but for the purposes of trade 
only, 26. Sends an embassy to the 
court of Feroksere, the Mogul, 27- 
Account of the disputes arising from 
the private trade of its servants, 32. 
Parliament petitioned against its 
monopoly, 34. ' EH’orts of the Com- 
pany-ui support of the monopoly, 38. 
Arguments employed by the Company 
examined, 3g. The advocates of the 
Company successful in parliament, 
42. State of its trade from the year 
1730 to 1744,43. State of its divi- 
dends, 44. - Attempts and accom- 
plishes a further prolongation of its 
exclusive privileges, 45. Further ac- 
count of the' state of its trade, 75. 
Begins to act as a warlike power in 
India, 77. Obtains Pondicherry, 
233. Its pecuniary distress, 270, 
note. Discord in its council in Ben- 
gal, 274. Its resentment of the con- . 
lumely of Clive and other of its ser- 
vants, 286. Nature of the private 
trade of its servants, -290; and the 
disorders produced by it, 292. Shame- 
ful instance of the .injustice of its 
servants, respecting duties on the in- 
ternal trade, 300. Takes the military 
power of the Subadaree of Bengal 
into its own hands, and forms an ar- 
rangement for the civil governrnent, 
319. Condemns the private trade of 
its servants, 323. Prohibits its ser- 
vants from receiving presents, 325. 
Statement of sums received as pre- 
sents by its servants from native 
princes, 326. Obtains a jaghire from 
the Nabob of Deccan, 343. State of 
the corruption and rapacity of its 
servants on the second administration 
of Clive, 353. Its orders for abolish- 
ing the inland -trade and prohibiting 
the receipt of presents disregarded, 

• 355,365. Condemns Clive for extend-, 
ing its dominions, 359. Acquires the 
Duannee in Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa,. 363. Committee of its Su- 
preme Council in Bengal, convert 
private trade into a monopoly for the 
exclusive benefit of the superior ser- 
vants of the Company, 266. Becom- | 
mends a reduction of military allow- 
ances, 271. Consequences of this 
measure, 373. Further- prohibitory 
orders by the Company respecting 
private trade, and further disobe- 
dience in its servants, 379- Parlia- 


ment assumes the control of its rate 
of dividend, 384. The territories of 
the Company not held by it in so- 
vereignty, ibid. . Stqte of its affairs 
on the departure of Clive from India, 
385. Increase of its financial diffi-^ 
cullies during a period of profound ' 
tranquillity accounted for, 389. Its ex- . 
pedition against the Bajah of Ghurka 
unsuccessful, 390. Distress of its 
finances on the breaking out of the 
war with Hyder Ali, 39I. New ar- 
rangements for paying the higher or- 
der of its servants, 392. Orders the 
operations of its troops to be con- 
fined within its own territories, 393. 
Further account of its financial dis- 
tresses, ibid. Bills drawn by its ser- 
vants in India upon the Company at 
home, effects of this proceeding, 394. 

Its troops take possession of the Nor- 
thern Circa'rs, and conclude a treaty 
with Nizam Ali, 402. The Com- 
pany involved by this treaty in a war 
with Hyder Ali, 403. See Hyder Ali. 
New arrangements of its claim to. the 
sovereignty of the Jndian territory, 
427. From the grievous failure of its 
annual treasures a board of supier- 
visors devised for the remedy of evils, 
ibid. Allowed by ministers to send 
out a king’s commissioner' to India, 
429. The vessel in which the super- 
visors take their passage lost, and no 
intelligence of her or her passengers 
ever received, 431. Further increase 
of the Company’s pecuniary difficul- 
ties, 433. Committee of the House 
of Commons appointed, to investigate 
its affairs, 437. Terms on which it 
petitions for relief, 439. Change in 
Its constitution by parliament, 441. / 
Effects of the change, 444. Finan- 
cial and commercial state of the 
Company, 454. Vices of iuT admi- 
nistration by its servants in India, 
when hJr. Hastings was appointed 
Governor-General, 458. The Com- 
pany openly assume the function.s 
of the duan, 462; ignorant at the 
same time of its consequences, -163. 
Boasted improvement of the Com- 
pany’s finances in Bengal, by ^Ir. 
Hastings, refuted, 514. Commence- 
ment of the new government framed 
by j^arliamenl for the Company’s af- 
fairs, 518. Pretended disapproval of 
the Company to the obtaining Sal- 
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Takes upon itself the debts of. the 
'Nabob, 297. Government of the 
Carnatic seized by it, ibid. Approves 
of the proceedings against the Nabob 
before it knew what the proceedings 
were, sgs. State of its revenues 
from 1793 to 180.5,, 543, et seq. See 
further, Control, Board of. 

East India Company, French. See 
French. 

Ecbal, account of, II. 274. 

Ecbatana, city of, and its palace, II. 11, 
note. 

Education, low state of,' among the 
Hindus, II. 104. Attention paid to 
it by the Turks and Persians, 106. 
Considered by-' the Americans of 
Mexico and Peru, as a principal duty 
of the government, ibid, and note. 
Insufficient as a remedy for Indian 
crimes, V. 510, 541. 

Edwards, Captain, gives evidence ■ of 
Colonel Flannay being the occasion 
of the insurrections in Goruckpore, 
IV. 387. 

Egerton, Colonel, one of the committee 
sent to settle -the government of 
Poonah-, IV. 35. 

Egypt, intelligence of the French ex- 
pedition to, VI. 86. The fleet de- 
stroyed by Admiral Nelson, 88. 

Egyptians, chronology of, I. 134. Wor- 
shippers of the sun, 335, note. Wor- 
shippers of the ox and other animals, 
367. Their method of counting, 
93, note. Their degree of civilization 
estimated, 202, notev 

Ekojee or Angogee, half-brother of 
Sevagee, he and his posterity left 
Ilajahs of Tanjore, II. 359. 

Elements, origin of the worship of, I. 

339. 

Elephanta, cave of, II. 4, 

Ellavanasore, taken by the French, III. 
, I7.G. 

Elliot, Sir Gilbert, articles of impeach- 
ment by^ against Sir Elijah Impey, in 
the House qf Commons, V. 67. 

Ellis, Mr. one of the Bengal Council, 
characterized as of a violent temper, 
HI. 275. Appointed chief of the 
factory at Patna, 286. Instances of 
his arbitrary conduct to the Nabob of 
Bengal, ibid. Threatens and after- 
wards invades Patna, 303. 

Elpbinstone, Mr. ascribes to the Af- 
ghauns a love of the subtleties of me- 


taphysics, II. 69. His account of the 
tenets of the sect called Sofees, 76, 
note. • 

Embassy, sent to the Mogul by Queen 
Elizabeth, I. 19. Of Sir Thomas 
'Eoe, to the Mogul court, 29. Re- 
sult of the measure, 58. ' By the 
East India Company, to the court of 
Feroksere, III. 27. By the Supreme 
Council, to the Rajah of Berar, IV. 
34. By Lord Mornington, to the- 
King of Persia, VI. 16O. 

Emir Jumla, account of, 11.335. Made 
Vizir to Shah Jehan, 336. His ex- 
ploits, in concert with Aurungzebe, 
in Deccan, ibid. Aids Aurungzebe 
in the defeat of his brother Suja, 345. 
From the jealousy of Aurungzebe 
sent to make w’ar against the King of 
Assam, 351. Returning from the ex- 
pedition is attacked with a dysentery 
and dies, 352 . 

Emir Jpmla, favourite of Feroksere, his 
plots against the two Seyds, Hussun 
and Abdoola, II. 385. 

Emrut Rao, aflairs of Poonah admi- 
nistered in his name, VI. 327. In- 
tention ascribed to him of burning 
that city, 343. Flies from it, 
on the arrival of General Weilcslev, 
344. * - 

English, commercial and nautical spirit 
of, under Queen Elizabeth, I. 5. In- 
stances of the use of torture by, 48- 
Increasing prosperity of, from the ac- 
cession of James the First, 92. Pre- 
tended descent of, 133, note. Ac- 
cused of blind opposition to innova- 
tion, II. 23, note. . Defects of their 
code of laws, 443. Their laws 
charged with being more cruel than 
the Mahomedan law of inutilation, 
447. English notions of -law irra- 
tional, V. .-133. English despotism 
the cause of Indian crimes, 474. For 
military transactions of the English, 
sec the names of the respective places 
which tvere the scenes of them, 
and'the names of tlie officers by whom 
they were performed. 

Erroad, taken by the army under Lord 
Cornwallis, V. 289. 

Ethics, state of, with tlie Hindus, II. 

Evidence, Hindu laws relating to, 1. 
232. Remarks on the Englislt law 
of, V. 50. . Some of the rules of, 

6 
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examintd, g 6 Self convicting evi- 
dence examined, 132 In evidence 
, alone consists the trial of a cause, 
L45 Circumstantij] evidence, 
Excavations, Indnn, II 4, note TUeir 
uonderful appearance parllv ascrib* 
aUe to nature, ibid 

Expediuon, grand instrumetitof*ucce<s 
muar, II 344 

Factories, establishment of, injurious 
to the protlta of the East India Com- 
pany, I 9 1 

Factorships, not to be held by Members 
of the Su( remc Council in Bengal, 
III 360 

Fairfax, ilajor, reason assigned by him, 
wh^ a share of the plunder at Bid- 

f asur uas refused to Mr ilaslings, 
V 553 

FaUcers, mortific'itioiis and torments 
winch they^indicl on ihcmscKcs, I 
352 Indecency of those wfio travel 
in pilgriaia;;c, 393, note. Curious 
history of a tribe of, w ho garc alarm 
to Aurungzebe, II 352 
raUeliood and dissimulation, height to 
which they arc carried by the Hin- 
dui, 1. 402 Sup|Ki$<.d to have been 
the cause of the trial by ordeal, ibid 
note 

Famine, through India, 11 32Q In 
Ducan, 3h) Destructive ravages 
by. among the inhabitants of Bengal, 
ill 432 bufTerings by, at Madras, 
IV. 222 

Ferdosi, ])Oct, entertained at the court 
of Mahinood, 11 S2J 
Ferguson, Dr on works of magnificence 
execuied by rude nations, quoted, il 
It, note On ibc hisioncal con 
tuuclinn to ( e put oil (he Iv^^ends of 
ancient heroes, G2, note On the 
qualities and habits of civihtaiiun 
apparent m the ruked savage, |41, 
note 

Fcrokserc, son of Azim Ooshaun, pro- 
ceeding by winch he attained to the 
throne, 11 382 Murders with which 
he begins his rcian, 384 Plots 
against llie life of ihe two beyds, 
who had hc!(ied him to hu ads nice* 
ment, 3s(j Uis wan with the *>eiLs, 
Sad Thfows liiinsclf on (he mercy 
of the ‘^cydi and is detiiroiicd, Sgl 
Cured of a disicj ulabic disease by an 
Ln^iiib sure,eon. 111 28 Deiictit 
deiwevl from this cucii instance to the 
Cast India Couipanv, ibiJ 


Feroze, son of Daood, Mahotnedan 
sovereign in Deccan, II 30? 

Ferorc, son of Mahomed the Third, 
agricultural and other inipiovfinents 
made by him, during his sovereignty, 

II C27 

Feroze, son of Mallek, an adventurer, 
his rei^n, II 249 

Ferruckabad, government of, ceded to 
the Company, VI 238 Remarks 
on this circumstance, 234 Mode m 
which It IS executed, 235 bclilc- 
mciit r,f the ceded districts, 239 The 
Zemindara of the new disinciS refrac- 
tory, 241 The measure approved of 
by the Directors, 244 
Feudal sysiem, idea of, never Ind exist- 
ence iti India, IV 102 

finances of the East India Company 
bee E4.1 India Company 
I inc arts, sale of, w ith tlic Hindus, 11 
32, 195 

Fire, obljttons to, one of the Hindu 
sacraments, account of, I 430 
Fircbrace, Sir Basil, his iniriguci with 
the two East India Companies, I 
129. note 

nshenes, suie of the Dutch, in the 
riigtt of James the I irst, I qG 
riattery Sec Adiilaiion and Pincgync 
llcas and other vermin, treated with a 
preserving cart by the Hindus, I 
3G8> note 

FIcteher, Colonel, killed in the cele- 
brated bililc of Colonel Baillic vviih 
HjdcrAh, IV iG? 

Fletcher, Sir Robert, lakes Allahabad, 

III 300 Ills concern in the resto- 
ration of the Rajah of Tanjorc, IV 
1 50 Pul under arrest by LordP'gott 
tie 

Flint, Captain, defeab the operations of 
Tippoq Saib, it'liagar, V ..()5 
Floyd, Colonel, sur( rises and takes bat- 
timuiigaj wiihoul bloodshed, V. 290 
Retreats and is obliged to quit it, 
-ill Woniufed m a skiiiiusn with 
(he truops of Tip|>oo Saib near Uan- 
uahte, 317 llts operaiions at (he . 
»icgc of bvtingapaiam, VI |.>3 
FJovrr, Gf»rxnur, cxlracii of letters by, 
to Pretj i| I Sing, King of 'lunjore, 
in bO, note 

1 o, iiulaiiecs of lus incarnation, II 102. 
loot of 4 k ng, why, acrnrJuij, to Zo- 
roaster, placed III Ilcavcii, and the 
rc»t of Ins bod) tit the low er iroion*, 

1 dbg, note 
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Forbes, Mr, on the Indian excavations, 
II. 4, note., . , 

Forde, Colonel, his operations in Car- 
natic, III. £4Q. Takes Masulipatam, 
252. Defeats the Dutch near Chin- 
sura, 258. 

Forster, Mr. cites an instance of the 
. extravagant pious ejaculations of a 
Persian in distress, I. 203. Says 
• Hindji vvomen are debarred the. use 
of letters, 388, note. On exclusion 
of the Hindu women from society, 
quoted, 303, note. On the deport- 
ment of the Russians, 4G0, note. On 
the bodily strength ^of the Afghauns, 
who abstain from animal food, 412, 
note. On the filthiness of the Hin- 
dus, 410. On the- expertness of rude 
nations in the use of tools, II. 30, 31. 
Says the Hindus have a slender know- 
ledge of the rules of proportion, and 
none of perspective, 33. • On the 
similarity of customs in the various 
nations of Asia, quoted, 100. 

Fort St. George, first building of, I. 66., 
Fort William, built and constituted a 
presidency, I. 125. 

Fortifications, value attached to them 
by the Hindus, I. 181. Nature' of 
Hindu fortifications, II. 184, note. 
Fowke, Joseph and Francis, indicted 
for.a conspiracy. III. 563. 

Fowke, Mr. Francis, deprived of the 
office of Resident of Benares, by Mr. 
Hastings, IV. 18. • Office restored to 
him by the Directors, 407. 

Fox, Charles James, provisions /of his 
two' India bills stated, IV. 470. Fer- 
ment excited by them in the nation, 
475. Interference of the King on 
the subject of them, 476. Justice of 
, the outcry against > them examined, 
477. Character of the. bills, 480- 
Character of the arguments opposed 
to themi 484. His attack upon Lord 
ISlacarlney repelled by Mr. Pitt, V. 
37. His reply to Mr. Dundas on a 
charge of having overloaded the pa- 
tronage of India, ' 46. Urges the 
appreciation of evidence in the charges 
against Mr. Hastings while fresh in 
the memory, 87. His speech as ac- 
cuser on the. trial of JMr. Hastings, 
05. Charges ministers, after having 
voted for the impeachment, with at- 
tempting to d.efeat its end, 100. Re- 
buts the improper language of Mr. 


Law on the trial, 136. Abstract of 
his speech imputing cruelty to Mr. 
Hastings', l64, note. ‘Severity of his 
-strictures on the professors of the law, 
172. Sums up the charge on pre- 
sents, 217. His speech on the bill 
for renewing the Company’s charter, 
VI. 14. 

Foxcroft, sent to supersede Sir Edward 
Winter at Fort St. George, is im- 
prisoned by him, 1. 87. 

France, Isle of, account of its first pos- 
session by the French, III. 47. 
Francis, Mr. appointed a member of the 
first Supreme Council in India, III. 
457. His arrival at Calcutta, 518. 
His plan for levying taxes, IV. 7. 
Objects to Mr. Hastings’s plan on the 
subject of taxation, 10. Opposes hhn 
on other points, 13, 21. Duel be- 
tween him and Mr. Hastings, 55. 
Departs for Europe, ibid. Appoint- 
ed one of the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the in- 
f^uiry into the proceedings of 'the 
Supreme Court of Judicature 46l. 
Major Scott’s philippic against him, 
V. 61, note. When called to give 
evidence on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 
why not permitted, 128, 206. His 
plan of Indian finance blindly and 
enthusiastically adopted, 400, note. 
Frazer, General, defeats part of Holkar’s" 
army at Deeg, VI. 486. 

Frederick, Colonel, his illness and death, 
y. 327, 328. 

French, their East India Company pro- 
jected by Colbert, I. 00. Send twelve 
ships to Surat, 94. Form an esta- 
> blishment at Pondicherry, 108. Take 
IMadras, III. 47- Further account 
of their settlements in India, and 
nature of- their government, . ibid. 
Ap|)oint Labourdonnais Governor of 
their islands in India, 40. Send a 
fleet to India with hostile designs 
against the English, 52. Engage- 
ment between theirs and the English 
fleet, 57. Improvement of their co- 
lony in Bengal by Dupleix, Governor 
of Pondicherry, 50. Attack Fort St. 
David without success, 69. Support 
the pretensions of Chunda Saheb to 
the government of the Carnatic, 80. 
Their attempt upon Trichinopoly 
baffled, lIO. Defeat the English, 

1 and are defeated in their turn aFCtn- 
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UC8, 64, note Makes ihe modern 
Persians totally ignorant of the vic- 
tory of Sapor, ibid Quoted on the 
investigation of metaohvsical ques* 
lions by the Mahoiueuaus, 6g On 
the copiousne<s of the Arabian Un- 

f uage, 80, note. Supposes all the 
cjthian and much of ihe Indian 
science to have been derived from 
the Greeks, 97, npte Charactertfc* 
astoral manners as adapted to the 
tree and cruel habits of a military 
life, 141, note Quoted on the little 
skill of the Persians m the military 
ar>, 190 On exaggerated* jccooois 
of the Egyj nans, ’204, note 
fust object in writing loinspiread- 
miraiion, to impart knowledge only 
his second, 212 

Gifts, to the priests, in the Hindu reh" 
gion, form an essential part of cx- 
niaiionand sacrifice, L 103. 

Gilchnst, Mr supposes the digits and 
the letters of tiie ainhabev of the Hin- 
dus to have been nieroglyphics, 
too, note 

Gillies, Dr Ins account of the sump* 
tuous tissues and !iou«es of the liaby* 
tomans, II. t?, note 
Gtngee, taken by the French, 111.99 
Attacked bj the EnshsU unsucce^a- 
fully, lU Taken by the English, , 
234 

Gmgens, Capiam, defeated by Chuoda 
Saheb and the French near VolcoO* 
da, 111 102. 

Gingis Khan, chief of a Tartar Uihe 
called Moguls, formidable combt- 
nvtion of Tartar inbcs formed by 
lutti, II 23(j. Takes.P«kin and adds 
the iiorihcrn provinces of Chttn to 
hit (.inpuc, ibid. Other places re- 
duced loliissovercigiiiy, '-37 D^tc 
of lilt death, ihid Vossctsions of 
his descendants, 270- 
Glait making, art of, known to the 
Hindus, but not sufTicicnily to be 
turned 10 an) useful pur{>ose, II 42 
I'irst duroicrcJ by (he Jews, tbtd 
note. 

C«o, the great mart between the 
Portuguese and Indian*, 1 17. 

Portuguese mailers of, 33. Ulock- 
adrd by the Dutch, 7d Taken by 
Mahomed, ion of Nisam, II 319 
Goddard, (fnicral, success to the I 
command of the iroo^d on marSth | 


from Bengal to Boiubay,iV.4U Eu- 
(rusted with powers to negotiate with 
the rulers of Berar, ibid, bituation 
la svhich lie is placed hy imperfect 
and contradictory intelligence, 42. 
Marches across India to Surat, 45. 
On the failure of the negotiation, 
takes (he held and storms Ahmed- 
abad, the capital of Guzerar, 48. 
Surprises the camp of Scindia and 
puts his army to flight, 4g Takes 
Bassein, 2G0 Farther operations of 
his army, ibid 

Godheu, M sent to negotiate a peace 
with the Englwh, and stmersede Du- 
uleix, as governor of Pondicherty, 
IH 12^, Having effected the object 
of im mission, departs for Europe,' 
133 

Godolphm, lord, appointed arbitrator 
Isctwrtn the old and new East India 
I’ompany, on their union, 1 130 
The Company how- constituted at 
that period. Hi 2 

Gods, multiplicity of, acknowledged by 
the Hindus, I. .85. Lofty descrip- 
tion of their nttiibutesin the Hindu 
b^ks, 289 Meaning of these ex- 
pressions in the mouths of rudo peo- 
ple illustrated, 200. How described 
by several nations, 291. Excessive 
growth of flattery to the goils exem- 
plified in the Hindus, 313 Ideas of 
the gods rude, where ideas of the 
inundauesysiem arc rude, 329 Titles 
given to gods given also to kings ami 
great men, 330, note. 

Goguet, M. quoted on the claim of 
nations to high aniiquit), I. 133, 
note. On the things most vvonhy 
ol observation tn the Eaypiun his- 
tory, 148, note. On the hiile re- 
moteness orhumansocii.iy, 152, note. 
Oh the division of a jicoplc nun tribes 
and profesjions, 173, role. On ilic 
ireatmeni of Aificman women m the 
barbarous times of Greece, 389, note. 
Oh the enure iznoraiicc of the Peru- 
iians and ^(cxtcanl in budding 
rauhi, II 14, note On the (usucf 
of the EjMcrti natiom, 17, note. On 
(he engraving on fme none*, as cii- 
dcncc of ific progrci* of the arts, 28, 
note Oil ihe use of pocU), before 
the art of writing was known, 43, 
note. Oil the inode of calculation 
by the negroes on the coait of Jinda, 
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p3, note. On the antiquity of the 
invention of -numerical characters, 
.gg. On the attainments-of the Egyp- 
tians, 203. 

Gohud, Ranna, Rajah of, alliance of 
the English with, IV. 4g. Invasion 
of his territory, defended hy, Captain 
Popham, 51. His territory passes to 
the English, VI. 500. Resigned by 
Lord Cornwallis to Sclndia, 527. 
Golconda, privileges -granted b}' the • 
King ofj to the English East India 
Company, 1.58. Kingdom of found- 
ed by Koottub al Mulk, II. 310. 

' Besieged by Aurunzebe, whose son 
marries the king’s beautiful daughter, 
335. Besieged a second lime byAu- 
runzebe, and carried bytreachery,37I. 
Gombroon, principal station of the East 
India Company in the Persian Gulf, 
I. 44. 

Gomastah, office of, as brqker. III. 13. 
Villainous practices of, in carrying on I 
business, 317, note, 386. 

Gooro Govind, prophet of the Seiks, 
account of, II. 37.0. ' 

Goring, Mr. sent to investigate the ac- 
counts' of Munny Begum, III. 558. 
Goruckpore, causes assigned for the 
insurrection in, IV. 386. 

Goruckpore, causes assigned for the in- 
surrection in, IV. 386. 

Goths, skill of, in manufacturing carpets 
and linen garments, II. l6. , 

Government, origin of, universally de- 
rived from pretended divine authority, 

• 1.154. Instances cited, ibid, note. 
Hindu form pf, 1 75. Misery and 
disorder in human life, the cause of 
its origin, 217. Good government 
in India more likely to be effected by 
the Company, than by the ministers 
of the Crown, IV. 74. Fine oppor- 
tunity lost, of compensating the peo- 
ple of India for the miseries of ill 
government, V. 4 1 6. Government 
. in India rendered difficult by the state 
of morals, 490. English government 
often places itself in a state of opposi- 
tion to the people, 504, note. No 
regular and effective restraint on bad 
government, VI. 52. Bad judicial 
system, and a bad taxing system, 
render the subversion of any go- 
vernment desirable, 221, 222. Lord 
blornington’s ideas of the properties 
desirable in a system of government, 

' VoL. VI. 


223., Anglo-Inclia government dif- 
ferent, according to the different 
classes of Indian princes, 303. 

Governor-General of India, consent of 
the, King to the appointment, taken, 
away, and the power of recall given 
instead, V. 6i. 

Govindpore, granted to the East India 
Company, I. 125.- 

Govind Sing Gunga, question of his 
character, on the trial of Mr. Hast- 
ings, V. 161. ^ 

Gourdass, Rajah, proposed as Dewan 
to the^ household of the young Nabob 
of Bengal, III. 480. The office con- ^ 
ferred on him, 558. Taken from 
him, 570. 

Govvdie, Major, takes Rayacottah, V. 
336. Instance of his humanity in 

- the assault, by his troops, of Niin- 
dydroog, 338. 

Graham, Mr. Thomas, appointed to re- 
side at Benares, IV. ig. 

Grain, manner in which the trade of, is 
carried on in India, V. 332. Indian 
•practices to enhance the price of, VI. 
50, 51, and note. Lord Cornwallis's 
army distressed for, lOg. 

Grammar of the Hindus, account of, II. 

68 , 78 , 

Grant, Charles, made accountant-to the 
Provincial Council of Moorshedabad, 
HI. 558. Bribes offered him by the 
head eunuch of Munny Begum, ibid. 

GrayjcMr. his account of the villainous 
practices of the Gomastahs in busi- 
ness, HI. 317, note. 

Greenland, coast of, character of the 
savages found there* by the Danes, 

I. 422, note. ‘ , ■ 

Grey, Mr. his speech on the first charge 
against Mr. Hastings, V. go. Moves 
an adjournment of the trial, and 
afterwards to proceed daily to judg- 
ment, £02. Sums up the evidence 
on the first charge, 217- 

Griffin, Admiral, arrives with a rein- 
forcement, in India, III. 70. His 
letter. to Nizam al Mulk, g4. 

Griffiths, IMajor, killed in the batlle of 
Laswaree, Vl. 425. 

Gualior, fort of, taken by Captain 
Popham, IV. 52. Considered as 
ceded to the English, VI. 4gg. Rc 
stored by Lord Cornwallis to Scindia, 
527.' 

Guests, receiving them with honour, 

2 Q 
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one of the sacrament} a/ tlie Hin«!as, 
11.439. 

Guntoor, jnglure of, beslOttcd on Bas- 
salut Jung, III. 403 Leased to the 
Madras Presidency bv Bas^alut Jung, 
andh/ the Presiaency to the Nabob 
of Arcot, IV. 137 Madras Prcsi- 
^Dcy ordered by the Supreme Coun« 
al to restore it, 171. tircar of, de- 
manded by Lord Cornu allis ef Nizam 
Ah, V. 259. 

Guthrie, Colonel, wounded mortally in 
the assault of the fort of Tattecah, 
VI. 249 

Guzerat, reduced by the Mahomcdans 
m the xlerenth century, II 222 
Rebellion m, in the reigu of Akbar, 
305. Inradcd by the CooIies,317. 
Reduced under tne Mahraua domi- 
nion, 297. History of the Engltsli 
operations in, VI 442 

Hackery, Hindu xchicle, described, 

II. 22. 

Hafiz RHaniut Khan, joins thearmy of 
the Dooranecs against the Mahrattas, 
II. 620. ^His character, 111 489 
His gallant defence against the Lng- 
iuh and Nabob of Oude, 608 Killed 
in the bailie, ibiJ 

Hairs on the human bod), pretended 
amount of. 1. 369 

Hakim, brother of Akbar, his rciolt, II 
300 ' 

Ilalhed, Mr. qunied on the Gentoo 
epochs, I 136, noic On the Hindu 
clironolog), 140, nntc, 141, note On 
an impure brood introduced among 
the Hindus by one of their kings, 171 
On (he interest of loans among ilie 
Hindus, £05. On conimuntCv of 
goods etijoyed by the same family 
among ilie ancient Jetrs, 21 i, and 
note On the iporance of the Hindus 
as to the law of testamentary bequest, 
215, note. On the subject of inde- 
cent crimes among the Hindus, 230, 
note On the folly of ailrgonzmg the 
Hindu mythology, 3S8, note. 

Hair, mihiary term, striking mtiaoce of 
cITeci m the uieofit. Ill 2i6. 
llaiDihon, Captain, accuses (he East 
Indu Company of the practice of tor- 
ture, I 49, uoie 

HsmiUon, surgeon, insunce of his dis- 
mteresieilness in farour of ihe East 
. India Company, tl 397, noiat 
HI. S8 


Hanging, Hindu mode of, I 218. 

Hannay, Colonel, insurrection in Go- 
ruckpore ascribed to his oppresstoos, 
IV. 380. Reports against the Be- 
gums proceed from him and his 
officers, S89. 

Hannibal, French ship, heroism dis- 
played by It, in an enstagement witlr 
the English m Pra)a Bay, IV. 207* 

Harcourt, Lieutenant-Colonel, opera- 
tionsofhis troopsin Cuttack, VI. 441. 

Harem, of the Ilajah of Beejanuggur, 
uomcn admitted into it nerer^per- 
initted again to see eten their nearest 
relations. I 304, note. 

Harland, Sir Robert, appointed King’s 
commissioner in India, IV. 71. His 
sentiinents fasourable to the Mah- 
rattas, 72. 

Harper, Captain, sent to the Camp of 
the Hohillas to negotiate a treaty. III. 
493. His account of the manner lu 
which Benares and Gazepoor srere 
cultuated, 34). 

Harris, on the interest ’of thersots in 
land, quoted, J. 27O, note. On the 
religion of the Tartars, 324, note 

Hams, General, with the arnw of Vc- 
lore, iniades the territory of Tippoo 
Sail), VI 4C, 47 Amies with his 
army before Senngapatam, lOS. 
Takes the place by storm, 1 12 De- 
tail of the assault, 115. 

H-irrow of tin. Hindus, U. 2?. 

Hartley, Colonel, commands thearmy 
m Malabar, and defeats a portion of 
Tippoo Saib’s forces, V. 296. In 
acme sen ice 111 the second war 
against riptmo, VI. 09 

Hern Sing, defeated and massacred by 
Ilyder All, III 409. 

Hastings, Warren, routine of offices 
through which he passed in India, 
pres lous to his nomination to that of 
Goretnor-General, III. 157. East 
India Company's sentiments of Ins 
qualifications, 459 Directors recom- 
mend, as one uf the first measures of 
his nesr office, to saze Mahomed 
Reza Khan, Naib Duan of Bengal, 

478, which he executes, 473. Ar- 
reils Rajah Shitabroy abo, ssho held 
the s..me oflice at l^tna, I76 Ills 
reasons for cnniigtiing the young 
Nabob of Bengal, during bis mi- 
iinrity, to the care of Munny Ikguin, 

479, and note His reasons for ap- 
fomiing Rajah Gorrdus to the office 
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of clewiin to the Nabob’s household, 
480. His reasons for delay in bring-" 
ing Mahomed Heza Khan and Shita- 
broy to trial, 482. - Shitabroy, after 
being tried and acquitted, having died 
of a broken heart, Mr. Hastings ap- 
points his sou chief agent of finance, 
in the province of Bahar, 483. Sti- 
mulates the Nabob Vizir of Oude to 
conquer the Rohillas, 499. Sells the 
provinces of Corah and Allahabad 
to the Vizir, 502. Conceals the pro- 
ject of destroying the Rohillas from 
the Council and Court of Directors, 
504, 505. Places a private agent with 
^ the Vizir, ibid. Performs his pro- 
mise of assistance to the Vizir, and 
the Rohillas are conquered, 507- Re- 
fuses to lay official papers before the 
new Council, 520. Accused of re- 
ceiving presents, 554. Charges the 
party in the Supreme Council who 
are against him, with.a design lo4u- 
persede him, in his authority, ibid. 
Accused of receiving annually a large 
sum from the Phousdar of Hoogly, 
655. Accused of receiving a present 
from Munny Begum, 558. Accused 
by Rajah Nuncomar of receiving 
presents and bribes, 500. Opposes all 
inquiry, ibid.- Ordered by the Su- 
preme Council to refund what he had 
thus illegally received, 56l. Prose- 
cutes Nuncomar, ibid. Corrupt mo- 
tives alleged against * him for this 
proceeding, 564. Allows the law to 
be grossly violated in favour of his 
Banyan, 568. Accusations brought 
against the' mode adopted by him of 
collecting the revenues, IV. 2. Plan 
proposed by him for levying taxes, 4. 
His plan for the improvement of the 
civil judicature, 7. His conduct cen- 
sured by the Directors, 14. Tenders 
his resignation to the Court of Di- 
rectors by a private agent, 15. On 
his resignation being accepted, dis- 
avows his agent, and refuses to resign, 
16. Removes IMr. Bristow from 
Oude, 17- Recalls Mr. Fowke from 
Benares, 18. Disobeys the Directors, 
who order these persons to be restor- 
ed, 19. Re-establishes Munny Begum 
and the Naib Subahdar, 25. Re- 
commends a connexion with the go- 
vernment of Berar, 33- Fights a 
duel with Mr. Francis, 55. His 


journey, to Beinris, S14. On -his 
arrival, puts the Rajah under arreit, 
328. See Benares. His conduct re- 
specting the plunder at Bidgegur, 
34g, 354. His treatment of the. 
Rajah of Benares condemned by the 
Directors, 355, His defence of his 
. conduct in the proceeding, ibid. On 
his arrival at Oude, removes Mr. 
Bristow from the office ^of resident, 
372. Agrees with the Nabob of 
Oude to plunder the Begums, 373. 
His conduct in this proceeding ani- 
madverted upon and reprobated, 380. 
Receives a present of 100,000/. from 
the Nabob, Sgg. Gives the Nabob 
permission by treaty to despoil Fy- 
zoolla Khan, 414. Sets aside an in- 
quiry into his conduct respecting the 
Begums, ordered by theDirect.ors,621, 
His nefarious designs against Mr. 
Bristow, 420. His plan for the remo- 
val of the residency from Oude, 431. 
Charged with the practice of suborn- 
ing letters, 434. Repeats his visit to 
Oude, 438. Witnesses at Benares 
the miserable effects of his own 
- measures, ibid. Resigns and em- 
barks for England, 441. Financial 
results of his administration^ ibid. 
His intrigues against Loul Macart- 
ney, Governor of Madras, 448. 
Things to be considered in reviewing 
his conduct and character as Gor- 
venor-General, 453. Animad^er- 
sions on his conduct respecting 
Scindia and Shah Aulum, V.' 11. 
His reply to a charge of connivance 
with Scindia, 15. Impeachraept ofj 
contemplated, 39- Mode of proceed- 
ing against him recommended by Mr. 
Burke, 41. Articles of charge against 
him enumerated, 54. Chargeagainst 
him as to the RohilKi war, voted 
by parliament, nniiiipeachablc, 56. 

"Change in the sentiments of ministry 
on this charge ascribed to some un- 
known cause, ibid. Commencement 
of proceedings on his impeachment, 
62. Difficulties respecting his im- 
peachment, as to e\idei)ce, 63. Ar- 
ticles of impeachment voted by par- 
liament, <jj. Commencement of hia 
trial, 82. Managers of the trial pro- 
pose to decide on each article sepa- 
rately, which is opposed by hi> coun- 
sel, 87. The court sides in . the 
2 Q 2 
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ijuMllon whh the lawyers, 89. Pio* 
ceediogson the hrst charge, relating 
toChe}tcSing,95. Htscouasel aigue 
against putting questions tending to 
lessen tne crrait of witnesses, qS. 
The court agrees with the counsel, 
100. The majority of witnesses 
favourable both to !^^r. Hastings and 
bis crimes, 101. Proceedings on the 
second Niarge, relating to the Begums 
of Oude, ibid. Charge relating to 
presents, 103. Petitions the House 
of Commons against Mr. Burke's ac* 
cusalions of his having murdered 
Nuncomar by the hands of 8ir Elijah 
linix.y, ibid. Debate on the subject, 
lOu. Copy of his letter to the India 
House excluded as evidence, 1 17 
Minutes, coQtafnmg (he examination 
of Miticomar re«Kciing presents, 
objected to by the Counsel, 118, and 
rejected bv the Lords, 121. LvH 
dcncc of minutes of a consultation 
signed by Mr. Hastings, objected to 
and excluded. 192. Instances of the 
exclusion of other einlcnce against 
him, 187*~]3d. Ills speech com* 
plaining of (tie length of hit trial, 
idO. otrange ideas disclosed of go* 
vesnment between Mr Hastings and 
his mastetf, 144. Other evidence ' 
produced apinst him, excepted to, 
151,167. Ihc Connuons agree to 
shorten the trial, 1C9 Proceedings 
on the fourth charge, of his wasting 
public money on dencnJanls, 176 
ills address to the I^rds on the 
length of his Inal, 177. Odntcii 
gradually attaching itself to the trial, 
imevtigatcd, IbO Causes to which the 
length of the trial isascnbable, 

Close of the trial on the mtl of the 
proxculion, 188. Uts defence, I89 
Counxl heard tn his defence, 191 
Complains again of delay, and pcti* 
SiDus the Lords on the s’ubjeci, 191. 
212,217 His reinitiances in Eng-, 
land, UjG. Proceedings on the pare 
oftliedcfcngeclosed, 198. Proceed* 
mgs in reply, 20t. Accuict Mr. 
Burke of taliehood, 2U9 huaiiniug 
up of evidence in rcfty, 217, Judg* 
uentof Uie Lords, '24 bum* vuted 
to him by tlio Lati India Company, 
23U The real caiuesof llic leogtli 
of h)i trial, .32, Came of his prjo* 
npal errors aid mufortumi, V7v, 


^Havamaal, Scandirvivian poem, charac- 
ter of, and extract from, IL??* 

Heath, Captam, hasty proceedings of, 
on the nrat hostihues to Bengal, I. 
106. 

Henry, Dr. on the rude and indecent 

. manners of the Anglo.Sa\ons,quolcd, 

I. 398. Account bv, of the Bards of 
the North, 11.55, note. 

Herinacjieren, one of the incarnalions 
of Vishnu, fable ofj 1. 3O7. 

Heteetuis, on the cause of avartcc in 
Astern nations, quoted, 1. 147. 
the character of the Kamschatkans, 

II. 30, note. 

Herodotus, quoted on the antiquity of na- 
tions, I 134, noie On the uirision of 
pohitcal associatjoiis into chsses, 159, 
note On the diitsion of land, by 
Scsostris. among (he peopfe, f ‘JSg, 
note. On the respect of the 
tian priests for every thing that has 
life, 368, note. On the mode 
of counting by the Egyptians and 
GrieU, n.93, note On the charac- 
ter of the luOiarvs, whose mode of life 
resembled the Bacirians,21D, note. 

Heroes, worship of, hoiv occasioned, I. 
336 Suppoxd not to have been an 
early practice with the Hindus, ibid. 

Ilctopauesa, moral and popular book of 
the Hindus, has ivatis too indecent to 
translated, I. 3Q8. Story in, of 
a man cuuing otT hi* wife’s nose 
bccaiwe she vvould not speak to him, 
400. Sayings from, rcspccimg princes, 

H 1(18. 

Hill, Mr. Member of the MadrasCoiin- 
cii, disniitsed from the Company's 
service, IV. (38. 

Iliinu, Vutr, account of, }1. 29>' 

Hindus, their division of the present 
age of the woild, I. 134 Account 
of iheir pretended primitive sire, 13b. 
Character which they assign to ihc 
several vugs ordiusionsof iTic world, 
141. {Irteniblancc of their yug* to 
(he Cuur igcs of the world by (he 
Grevlcs, 142, note. Ihcir legend* 
not rcconciitable with any order of 
real events, ibid. I)<.sliiuie oflilsto- 
neat records, 144. Ilave no rccoid 
of so recvntan event a* that of Alex- 
ander's cxpcdiiion, 145 'Ihctrcu*- 
Inms and iiianncit the tame i;ow as 
m the early {iritod of ihcir Irntory* 
14b. 'Ihc iiiMiluuoii of ihfif Uieo- 
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cracy particularly referred to the di- 
vinity, 155. Their division into 
■ castes proves the remoteness of their 
institutions, 157. . Account of the 
first caste, the Brahmens, or priests, 
159. The second caste, the Csha- 
triyas, or military class, l63. Third 
caste, the Vaisyas, or husbandmen, 
167- Singular degradation of the 
fourth class, called Sudras, or servants, 
ibid. Hindu form of government, 
175. Prerogatives and duties of their 
king, military, 180 5 judicial, 182. 
Their mode of administering justice 
184, 185. Analysis of their consti- 
tution, I87. Their code of laws, 
191. Division and arrangement of 
their laws, lys. Their civil laws, 
198. Laws of purchase, and sale, 
ibid. Of bailment, 201. Of letting 
and hiring, 202. Of loans, 203. Of 
succession, 210. Hindus not ac- 
quainted with the power of disposing 
of property by testaments, 214. Their 
penal laws, ‘216. Cruelty of their 
laws, 217. Their law of retaliation, 
219. Inequality in their punishments, 
222. Want of proportion in their 
punishments, 220. Their classes of 
offences, 227.' Their laws of judi- 
cature, 232. , Their laws relating to 
evidence, ibid. Their different modes 
of trial by. the law of, ordeal, 240. 

' Their law in what respect deficient 
in exactness, 242. Their practice of 
determining lawsuits by arbitration, 
246, note. Outline of-their ancient 
system of taxation, 247. -Their tax 
oh the produce of the soil, 252. On 
moveables, 254. On purchases and 
sales, ibid. Poll tax, 255. Property 
in land, by the ancient laws and in- 
stitutions of the Hindus belonged 
solely to the king, 260. Their pre- 
sent" practice in this respect corres- 
ponds with ancient law, 263. Ge- 
neral picture of the Hindu mode of 
occupying the land and sharing its 
produce, 2 66. Advantages and dis- 
advantages of the Hindu mode of 
raising the public revenue from the 
land, 277. Scarcely any other mode 
known to th e ancient Hindus but that 
of receiving taxes in kind, 280. In- 
fluence of religion on the condition 
of the Hindus, 282. Their accotints 
of the creation, 285. Lofty descrip- 


tions of the divine attributes in their 
books, 289. -Their ideas of provi- 
dence, 297.’ Account of the Avatars 
in their mythology, 299., Their three 
divinities or trinity, 311. Persecu- 
tion and controversies occasioned by 
this distinction of their gods, 314, and 
note. Their mythology not easily 
allegorized, 325. Worshippers of the 
sun, 333, 431. Their worship of ^ 
heroes, 336 ; of abstract ideas, ibid. ; 
of the elements, 339- Their religi- 
ous' ceremonies, 340, 432. What 
held impurities by them, 344. , Their 
penances, 346. Their Fakeers, 352. 
Austerities practisedby their Yogees, 
•or penitents, 353. Their practice of 
human sacrifices, 356. Pure language 
of their morality, 360. Their obscene 
worship, 365. Their worship of 
animals and plants, 367. Their doc- 
trine of the metempsychosis, 37I. 
Their idea, of future rewards and 
punishments, 374. Their manners, 
376. Their students, 377- Their 
marriage ceremonies and observances, 

382, 446. Condition of their women, 

383. Practise^polygamy, 395. Their 
grossness of language, 397. Their 
gentleness, 399. Their proneness to 
adulation, 401. Their practice of 
falsehood and perjury, 402. Their 
insensibility to the feelings of^thers, 
403. Their inhospitality, . cruelty, 
and ferocity, 405, 406. Their timid- 
ity, 407. Their litigiousness, ibid. 
Their proneness to foul language, 408. 
Their physical form, ■ 40y. Acute- 
ness of their organs of sense, 411. 
Their love of repose accounted for, 
412. Their amu3ements,414. Their 
jugglers, and buffoons, 415. Their 

■ avarice, 41 6. Their mode of trans- 
acting bargains, 418.‘ Simplicity ob- 
served by them in the furniture of 
their houses, ibid. . Their physical 

, micleanliness, 419. - Importance 
which they attach to the forms Imd 
ceremonies of behaviour, 42 1 . Their 
attachment to-astrology, and belief in 
'witchcraft and sorcery, 422. Their 
funeral ceremonies, 448. Their 
arts, those only which are cultivated 
by barbarians, II. 3. State of their 
architecture, ibid. Their skill in - 
weaving, 14. Celebrated for their 
dyeing, 19. Their progress in agri- 
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cuUure, £S Thejf coa\nranc« for 
irrigauon, b; tanks, 25 Thetr skill 
in jewellery, 27 Their dexUnty la 
the tise of rude, tools, 29 Practice 
of their tradesmen to do the works of 
each customer m his own house, 3" 
Sute of the fine;irts with them, ibid 
Haie made little or no progress m 
statuary and sculpture, 33 , and in 
painting, 35 Their music deioid of 
all excellence, 3? Their talent for 
imitation in manual and some of the 
flue arts, 39 Claim the invention of 
tlie game of Chess, ibid Their ac- 
quaintance with the art of mal ing 
glass, 42 In the mechanical arts in 
ferior to the Chinese, 43 Their li 
teraturebas net er exceeded the first 
stige, 45 Their poetry, 46 Their 
dramatic enieriainmenis, 52 Hate 
no htstortcal compositions, 6o, 115 
Hate no rr^larwork on geography, 
or chronology^ GSr Their ethical 
precepts, 'G Their books on gram 
mar, 73 Copiousness of their lan- 
guage, 80 Their knowledge of 
physics, 84 Are superficial botanists, 
60 Praises bestowed on thetr as- 
tronomy, examined, ibid Their 
knowledge of mathematics, 97 Tbcir 
arithmetic, 09 Their claim to learn- 
ing, 101 liicir institutions of edu- 
cation, 104 Autiquiiy of their 
astrunomy examined, liO Inquiry 
into their ancient state of esMUxatioo, 
see Citiiizaiion Tiicir propensity to 
appropriate ciery thine of antiquity 
to iheiiisclics, 152. Their ancient 
slate, a scene of cruel wars and con- 
ucsts, 159 Tiicir country ancienily 
Hided luto a number of petty states, 
1G2 Dcgradul stale to winch they 
are reduced bv despotism and priest- 
craft, iGG Ohcir dcspuiiiin cruel 
and ferociou.*, iGs riieirsangutrury 
punishments for complaints against 
the magitiraics, 170 Most uMlietr 
*sovcrc zns described as iiiiscluctous, 
171* rtcqucncy of tbeir seasons uf 
caUmily, ]b0 Jheir riads and 
bridges no proof of ctviliuuon, ibid 
Lxaggeraird accounts of their riches, 
I8I. Uude state of their n ilitary 
att, 164 rheir I ule knowirdze of 
medicine aid surgerv, I&5 Com- 
t^ansooofihem mcie ! xationsMththe 
kAropcocs lu tl e inidJIc ages, leG 


Wjih the Chaldeans, Assyrians, Ba- 
bylonians, and Persians, 189 With 
the Chinese, I92 Subdued by the 
Mahomedans, £07 Thetr slate of 
cisilization compared with that of 
the Mahomedans, 424 Question 
examined, whether they were bene- 
fited or injured by the Mahomedati 
conquest, 428 Inferior to the Ma- 
nomedans in the classificatiou of the 
people, 429 , m the form of ihcir gt>- 
scrnmcni, 430 Their metaphysical 
knowledge, 4G2 

Hindustan, stinted form of its poor in- 
habitants ascribabie to the extreme 
oppression under which they hate 
laboured, I 410,andnote Extentof, 
11 158, noic Ancient state of, 159 
Divided into numerous states, lG2 
Iniaded by the Mahomedans, 2lG 
Invaded by the Moguls, under Mus- 
nood, 237, under Timur, 213, un- 
der I eroze, 251 Invaded by Nadir 
bhah, iOl 

Hinglais Ghur, fort oh taken by tli«. 

English, VI 474 
Hircarahs, meaning of, HI 13 
liistoty, little skill of the Hindus in, I, 
144, II Go Defect of the Persians 
ID, b3 

Hobiri, Lord, placed at the head of the 
Madras Presidency, VI 49 Wishes 
to transfer to the Company the entire 
I management of the districts of Car- 
I natic ceded Vo them, 55 His dis- 
I pules with ilie Supreme Board, 58 
I XominaieJ Governor General, 62 
Hodges, Mr on the sculpture and 
carving of the Hindus, quoted, II 
34, iioic 

Hodgson, Mr on the rights of culiiva- 
lois of land, quoted, 1 27G, note 
llolderiicss, Lord,appointed on the part 
of the Last India Company, to nrgo- 
tiaie a peace with the rrench, iil 
123 

liolicar, Je»wuni llao, escapes front 
Sciiidia, and 11 defeated by him in an 
rngagenient near Indore, VI 314 
Gainsa victory ovcrScindia, and cels 
]y isessioit of Poonah, 319 I licet 
of this victory u( on the affairs of iho 
lVjhwa,322 Peace wilh h m sooglil 
by the I ii^ish, 403 H s dcs ^ns 
sut{iccted, ibi I Nr^itiaiions wilh 
him, 4ti4 His demands deemed cx- 
uarjgaul, 465 Leagues wilh bcindu, 
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466. Hostilities resolved on against 
him, 468. Retreats before General 

' Wellesley, 471. Advances against 
Colonel Monson, who retreats, 474. 
Executes a stratagem to recover Delhi, 
480. The whole of his possessions 
taken, 484. His cavalry defeated by 
General Frazer, 486. Another part 
of his cavalry defeated by General 
Lake, 487. Joined by the Rajah of 
Bhurtpore, 490. Joins Scindia, 511. 
Advances into the country of the 
Seiks, 535. Disposition of General 
Wellesley to destroy him, 536. Re- 
duced to extremity, makes peace, 
538. 

Holkar, Malhar Rao, surprises the camp 
of Ahmed Shah at Seconda, II. 414. 
Joins Gazee ad Dien with ^ a large 
army against the Fiench and-Salabut 
Jung, HI. 129. Account of his pos- 
terity, VI. 313. 

Holland, Mr. sent by the Madras pre- 
sidency as resident at Hyderabad, IV. 
134. Proposes to the Nizam to re- 
mit a debt of five lacs of rupees due 
from the Company, 136. This pro- 
posal condemed by the Governor- 
General and Council, ibid. Recalled 
by the Madras Presidency, and ap- 
oiiued to the same office by the 
upreme Council, 170. Nominated 
to the Madras Presidency by the Di- 
rectors, but the nomination overruled 
by the Board of Control, V. 30. Ad- 
vanced to the Presidency^ 272- .Blam- 
ed by the Governor-General for not 
commencing war on Tippoo Saib, 
281- Objects to the war, 282. Re- 
turns to England, 285. 

Holt, Mr. questioned on the cause of ' 
the insurrections in Goruckpore, IV, 
387- 

Holwell, Mr. quoted on the tenure of 
land in India, I. 263. Invested with 
the command at Calcutta, when de- 
serted by its Governor, III. 148. Ap- 
pointed to the government of Bengal, 
pro tempore, G7I. Ordered by the 
Court of Directors to be dismissed 
from the Company’s service, for con- 
tumelious language, 286. 

Hoogly, in Bengal, Portuguese, after 
establishing themselves, driven out of 
it, II. 330. Taken by the English 
under Clit e. III. 1 06. Mr. Hastings 


accused of receiving bribes from the 
Phouzdar of, 555. 

Hoolydroog, surrenders to- Colonel 
Maxwell, V. 357.-. 

Hooly Honore, reduced by Captain 
Little, V. 348. ^ 

Horuby, Mr. President of the Council 
at Bombay, implicated by the House 
of Commons, with Mr. Hastings, 
IV. 465 } V. 40. 

Hospital for dogs and cats, but none for 
the sick poor in India, before the 
establishment of the British, 1. 368, 
note. 

Hospitality, Hindus deficient in, I. 405. 

Householder, one of the periods into 
which life is divided by the Hindus, 

I. 381. 

Hughes, Admiral, his engagement's with 
the French fleet off Ceylon, IV. 214, 
217. Again nearTrincomalee, which 
is characterized as one of the best 
fonght battles on record, 220. 

Humaioon, son of Baber, defeats Mah- 
mood, son of the Emperor Seconder, 

II. 287. Defeats Bahadar, King of 
Guzerat, ibid. Loses his array by 

, the perfidy of Shere, and seeks an 
asylum in Persia, 288. Returns and 
recovers his sovereignty, 292. Killed 
by a fall from the stairs of his palace, 

294. 

Humaioon, grandson of Ahmed, his 
short reign, II. 308. 

Human nature, slate of, in a large 
country occupied by a small number 
of men, I. 148. First stage in its 
progress of improvement, 151. Second 
stage, 153. 

Human • sacrifices, practised by the 
Hindus, I. 356. Late instance of, 
attempted at Benares, 357, note. 
Practice of the wife sacrificing herself 
on the funeral pile of the husband, 
358. 

Humberslone, Colonel, lands at Calicut, 
and takes several forts in the terri- 
tories of Hyder Ali, IV. 20g. His 
distressful retreat from Palacatcherry, 
225. Mortally wounded, 232. His 
character, ibid. 

Humbolt, on the paintings and sculp- 
ture of the Me-xicans, quoted, II. 37, 
note. 

Hume, David, quoted on the practice 
of torture in England, I, 43, note. 
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On the httlc attention due to early 
traditions of nations* 1S6, note. On 
the caprice andcrucUy of the revolu- 
tions of barbarians, 147» On the de- 
soicdnLSs of the sex to superstition 
and priests, iC6, note. On the 
pleasure and pam ^ve derive from the 
pam and pleasure of others, 347, 
note. On the pleasure derived from 
surprise and admiration, U. 137, 
note. 

Hume, Joseph, his opinion of Mr 
Dundas'^ conduct concerning tho 
Nabob of Arcot’s debts, V 22, note 
Applies to the Directors for informa- 
tion relative to the money jiiid by 
direction of the Board of Couirol, 
S6, note. Hts obserraUoos on the 
debt, 28, note. 

Huns inv idc Persfa, XI. 213. 

Hunter, Captain, commands a division of 
the army m the night attack, oii the 
camp of Tippoo Saib, V 304 
Hunung, Hindus strenuous in tlie snort 
of, I.41G. All kings fond of It, lUid 
note. 

Hurrvhur, Enaluh army assembled at, 

vrsjs. ° 

Hurry Punt, amount ofhis army acting 
vviUi Lord CortusaUtSi V. ojq 
H urry Punt Furkea, commands the 
Mahratta force m Deccan, III, sGl. 
Husiun, Cuddum, his goiernoicut of 
Poorania,lll sil. 

llussun Khan, Seyd, in conjunction 
uiiii his brother Abdoolta, raises Fe- ' 
loksere to the throne, 11. 283. Ap- 
pointed to the olCcc of paymaster to 
the forces, with the title of Ameer ul 
Omrah, and Ins brother to that of 
Vizir, 3S4. Obtains the regenev of 
Dcccan, 380. Ills life plotted against 
b> the Luiperor and Ins favourite, 
3U7. Measures of bis government in 
Dcccan, 388. Further plots against 
chehfe both of hnii and hrs.brodier, 
390 Succeeds with bis brother tu 
dethroning letokscre,S02 iXoth de- 
fcaicdby Nizaiuat Mulk, 39i llus- 
sun atsaisinatcd. and Abdoolah taken 
prisoner, ibjJ. 

H)de, Justice, couritenanccs tlip pro- 
ceedings of ilie attorney agaimi ilie 
Phousdar of Dacca, IV. 2i}l. 

Hydcr Ah, exUDi of hii arniv and tc- 
sovitccj, HI. 238. Dreeisrs ibe 
1 icuch in his ptoomed aid uf irvups 


and provisions, ibid. Commencement 
of his war in Carnatic with the Eng- 
lish, 229. Account of him previous 
to that period, 404 Origin of his 
first war with the English, 419 De- 
feats Colonel Smith near Changaiiial, 
ibid. Attacked by the English, with 
some advantage nearTrinomalee, 420. 
Offer of peace made by him, treated 
with haughtiness by the Presidency, 
423. Takes Mulwaggle, and gams 
advantages over Cof Wood, ibid. 
Surprises the Presidency by a sudden 
appearance at Madras, and coiupcls 
them to a hasty peace, 424. Harassed 
by the Mahratias, courts the assist- 
ance of the English, IV. 08> Makes 
peace with the Maluaitas, at a great 
expense, both of inoncyand territory, 
73. War with the Mahrattas being 
renewed, he again geeks an alliance 
With the English, 145. Offended 
wiili the English for their attack of 
Mahd, 140 X orms a trc.viy with the 
Mahrattas and Nizim Ah, iof a system 
of combined oMraiions against the 
English, 150. Plunders Porto Novo 
and Coogeverain, 152 Amount of 
his army, and dismay occasioned by 
the rum whicli it spread round Ma- 
dras, 153 brom tin. oppressive mea- 
sures of ihc Lngh»h, is well received 
in Carnatic, notwtthsuinding hts do- 
vastaiions, 150. After several cun- 

J jucsls, lays siege to Arcol, 158 De- 
eats Colonel Bailhe, 103. Defeats 
Bailhc m a second engagement, and 
obliges him 20 surrender, l07. Ha- 
rasses tile English m their retreat to 
Madras, 109 Takes Arcot and other 
foru, I7G Reduces the fonrtss of 
Tlnagar, and overruns Tanjorc, 181. 
Jlrpulsis General Code, at the for- 
tified Pagoda of Chillambram, ibid. 
Vemurcs a battleand is defeated, 184. 
Ventures another tunic, which 11 ill 
managed by Uic English, 185. Suffers 
m a slight ikiruiish befotc Vclorr, 
188 Promptitude with which he 
ohtaiai uilcUigcuce, ibid, llu spi- 
rrted arimcr toaii oficr of peace, IQJ. 
Ills death, 2a4. 

llydcr Jung, Duan of Uussy, acepuot 
of. III. IQl. Assassinated, IQA 
Ilvdcr Khan, cmplojed to assassinate 
Hmsan, vvhich Jie exeemrs, H. 395. 
llydcr Deg Khan, luiuulcr of the Nabob 
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uf Oudir, ISIr. Brislov/s instriictiniis 
how to treat, liitii, IV. Accu- 

bin^ letter of Mr. Hastings to, -I'JG. 
Preleinleil letter from, accusing Mr. 
Bristow, 128. Duplicity of Mr. 
Hastings's conduct respecting hoih 
tile Nabob and minister, 432. His 
de.Ttli, Vf. 35. Succeeded by Baja 
-Tiekaii Boy, 3(J. 

Jaais or Jils, E.isleni tribe, 11. 222. 
Expedition undertaken for their entire 
reduction, 414. War of Nujeef 
Khan with, HI. .0.5 1. 

Jallicr Khan, Subahdar of Bengal, ac- 
count of, HI. 27, I'iH. 

Xillier, Mecr, Nabob of Bengal, his 
concern in deposing Suraja Dowla, 
HI. 103, lO'S. His character, 237. 
His designs against Uooloob Bam, 
241). Desperate nature of his own 
situation from his cruelties, 271. 
Dethroned, 272. Terms on which 
he is restored, 303. Demands made 
on hitn by the Council, 3l0'. His 
death, 318. .Sums paid by him to 
the Servants of the Company on re- 
volutions in his favour, 320', 328. 
Sums restored to him, 32,0. 

Jaghire tenure, nature of, I'V. 57. 

Jagneh, taken bvSevagee, II. 30'0. Re- 
taken by Shefsta Khan, SOl. 

James, Commodore, takes Severndroog 
and Bancootc, HI. 133. 

James the First, droits demanded from 
the East India Company by, I. •{■3. 
James the Second, his reason agaimsl 
persons under the king’s commission 
acting in India, I. 104, note. 

Janogee, Muhratta chief, invades Orissa, 
Hi. 144. 

Jaowlee, Bajah of, treacherously' put to 
death by Sevagee, II. SO'O. 

Japan, discovered by the Portuguese, 

, I, 3. Trade to, projected by the Eng- 
lish East India Company, gi. Form 
of the .Japanese government, 177, | 
note. Skill of the Japanese in all 
handicraft arts, II. 42, note. 

Java, East India Company’s agents re- , 
tire from, and go to Laguiidy, 1. 53. 
Ibrahim, Sultan, reign of, II. 226. 
Ibrahiin, son of Secunder, his reign an 
uninterrupted struggle with rebellion, 
II. 282. . ' . ' . 

Iceland, first chiefs in, built none but 
large houses, II. 10, note. 


Ideas, abstract. Sec Abstract Ideas. 
Beligious, origiu of, 1. 283. Second 
stage ill the progress of, 284. Plave 

■ a less tendency to im])rove than lan- 
gii.igc, 2gi. Ideas of religious purity 
and impurity, how occasioned, 343. 

Jehanara, renders important service 'to 
her brother Aurungzebe in a critical 
situation, II. 336. 

Jelumdar Shah. Sec Moiz ad Dien. 

Jehangire. Sec I^Iahomcd Jeliangire. 

Jcnkinson, crosses llie Caspian Sea, and 
opens a commercial intercourse with 
Pcrsl.i, I. l6. 

Jcbswunt Sing, deserts the cause of 
Dar.i, through the artifice of Aurung- 
zebe, II. 33g. Is invested with the 
government of Guzerat, and sent 
against Sevagee, whom he defeats, 
06l. On his death, his children 
refusing to become Mahomedans oc- 
casions a war with the Baj pools, 36g. 

Jewan Bucht, son of Aleegohnr, pro- 
claimed Emperor by the Mabrattas, 
11.421.' 

Jewellery, little skill of the Hindus in, 
II. 27. State of, among the Hebrews 
and other nations, 28, and note. 

Jey Sing, Rajah of Abuir, sent against 
Sevagee, il. 361. Suspected and 
superseded, 364. His death and cha- 
racter, ibid. note. 

Jeysing of Ambere, called to court by 
Eerokserc with designs against the 
Seyd brothers, II. 3g0. Bccoraineuds 
violent measures, Sg I . 

Impeachment, no excellence in the Bri- 
tish constitution without the efficiency 
of, V. 166, 172, 175. Impeachment 
liot abated by dissolution of parlia- 
ment, 170, 174.' See the ne.\t article, 
and Hastings. 

Impey, Sir Elijah, Chief Justice of 
Bengal, nature of his defence on the 
charge respecting Nuncomar, III. 
565. , His ipis-statement of facts re- 
lative to the Patna cause, IV. 300, 
note. Appointed judge of the Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut, 306. See Sudder 
Duannee Adaulut. Recalled to an- 
swer to charges against him, SOg. 
Proceedings respecting his impeach- 
ment, V. 67. Charged as the agent 
of Mr. Blastings in the murder of 
Nuncomar, 103. ' - 

Impurity; causes of, according to the 
institutes of Menu, and tlfe means of 




. 5 ^ 

pun^catiOR, I S4-} Se< further 
Ideas 

IncarnatioDS of Vishnu, enumerated I 
and described, I 2Q0, et seq 
Incas, their thco]o(,ical notions, I 2^6 
^ise sayings of an Inca on religious 
worship, J29 jioic Moral sayings, 
SG3, note Manner in ultich they 
were educated, II I06 
India, extent of the British dominions 
in, I 1 Voyages to, by the Cape of 
Good Hope, attempted, tf, 7 North-* 
West pronnees of, early subject to a 
foreign yoke, 11 SO? Imadr^tirehe 
limes hyMahmood, SI6, SIS, et seq 
lotaded three times by Musaood, 
successor of Mahmood, S24 In 
raded by Ibrahim, 3S6 Expeditions 
''of Byram into, SS7 Hxpeuitions of 
Mahomed, the Gaurian, S30, SdS 
Sorercignty of, claimed by Cuttub, 
S34. invaded by the Moguls, S36 
Invaded by Timur, S44 Deplorable 
state of the morals of the natives of, 

V 465, 473 Humour of an invas on 
of, by the King of the Afghauos, VI 
154 

India bills. See the names of the rc> 
speeme persons by whom they were 
inlrt^uced 

Indictment, biU of, remarks on, V 5S 
lodicence of a people, the grand source 
otdelinquencv, V 534 Hcmedy for 
this evil, 538 

Indore, Holkar's capital, taken by Co> 
loDcl Murray, VI 479 
Influence, one of the articles m the 
impeachment of Mr Hastings, V 
17u Instances of his luTing created 
w (sw tmropv \ W 

Influence, pathamenury, the baneful 
source of all our inM^otemment, V 
23. 

Inaliah, Ambajee, sc zed by thcLugluh, 

VI 501 

Ingulph, his palace, II 10 
Inheniance See Succession 
Inland or jinvate tra le in India, sercrily 
of the Last India Company 1 proceed. 
logs against, I lit llirown < |>en, 
HI 433 Sec farther. East India 
Company 

InnovaUon, aveision of the Hindus to, 
II 23, iioie Opposition (0, m (he 
English, condemned, (bid 
Inquiry inio tbe tourccs of rcrenue, 
c^c« cf, frcpcscd and established by 


Mr Hastings, IV 9, JS Severe 
strictures of the Court of Directors 
upon this office, 14 

losurrection, a check on the abuse of 
sovereign power, H 432 
Inietlo^ts, proclamation obtained W 
the &st India Company against. III 
23 

Insestitureof children into their class, 
Hindu ceremony of, I 444, note 
Johnson, Dr Samuel, on the Celtic 
manners of the Highlands of Scot* 
land, quoted, 1 268, note 
Johnson, Mr dcpriicd of his seat in 
the Madras Council, IV 138 
Johnson, Mr assistant resident to Fy- 
zoolb Khan, hts misrepresentationsof 
that Prince, IV 4 1 8 
Johnsione,Commodore, hisenga},eni«nl 
with Su/Trem, ;n P/aya Bay, IV 207 
Jones, SirWilham, quoted on the Hindu 
pedigrees and fables, I 137. note, 
138, note On the Mahomedan law 
of succession, 213, note On the 
mutilations practised by the Hindus, 
S]d« Uses inaccurately the word 
paramount, I 2O0, note Quoted on 
tbe tenure of land in India, 26? 
On tbe theology of the Hindus, 29O, 
note On the ninth Avatar of the 
Hindus, 3J0, note Oniheacknow- 
Icdgment, by ilie learned Indians, of 
only one Suj remc Being, 320, note 
On the prevaknee among nations of 

[ mre theism, 324, note Ou the simi* 
anw of the Pagan d(.iiies, and ihcic 
similar derivation, 312, note On the 
morality of iftc Hindus, 36s On 
the Sanscrit being vernacular in Hin* 
dovtan, 37t), note On iVn. ViaVnVoal 
perjury of the Hindus, 402 Ascribes 
blsely three inventions to the Hindus, 
11 40, and note On the state of 
the mechanical arts with the Chinese, 
43 Mistaken in hts ideas of the 
Hindu poet Valmic, and his poem 
enuded IkamsTan, 47, note Hyper* 
bohtes the merit, in represcnUtion, 
of the Saeantob, drama of the Hin* 
du$, S3 Exaggerated merit attributed 
br him to the Hindu poem, enutfed 
SnahNamu, 57. His account of the 
Vcdanti doctrine, 7 1 Accused of 
not understanding the doctrines of 
Berkeley and Hume, 7? Charged 
with being ignorant of the iniercoune 
which lubristtd between the ilmdui 
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and the people of the West, 97, note. 
His crciiulily respecting the Hindus, 
tot. Says of the Pundits, that they 
deal out the law as they please, and 
make it where it is not ready made, 
ibid. note. Entertains extravagant 
notions of Hindu civilization, 138. 
Mistaken in supposing the Hindus 
never went abroad, ibid. note. His 
extravagant patiegyrics of tlte wan- 
dering Arabs, MO. Charged with 
being blittd in his theories, to every 
thing but what is in itis own favour, 
KU, itotc. Supposes the Ittdian king 
ICnna, to be the Haainaali of Scrip- 
ture, the son of Cush, l65, note. 
Characterizes the Hindu code as a 
sy.slein of despotism and, priestcraft, 
artfully conspiring for the support of 
each other, lb?, (iuoicd on the me- 
dicinal-use, by the wandering Tartars, 
of herbs and minerals, 185, note, j 
Supposed to have erroneously used the 
word immaterial, in. his translation of 
the Institutes of Menu, -iGl. 

Jones, Major-General, succeeds Colo- 
nel Murray in the command of the 
Bombay army, VI. -rpG. 

Ishmael, his con'iuesU!, 11. 283. 

Isis, inscription on llie statue of, I. 2()2. 
Ispahan, taken by an Afghann Chief, 
II. 3gy. Retaken by Thamas Koolee 
Khan, 400. 

Issoof, Mahomed, III. 214. His con- 
test with the Nabob of Carnatic and 
the English, 345. Defeats Hydcr 
Ali at the pass of Natam, 408. Ad- 
mirable character of his governriient, 
IV. 240. 

Judges, in India, temptation to mis- 
conduct 4aken from, by taking away 
their fees, IV. 268, V. 426. Regu- 
■ lations respecting judges of criminal 
proceedings, 429. Periodical reports’ 
required of judges, 430. How ap- 
pointed in India, 526. 

Judicature, Hindu, I. 185, 232. Qua- 
lities desirable in a judicatory, 245. 
New judicature in India^ in 1726, 
account of, III. 17.- New judicature 
of' 1773, 444. Courts of judicature 
in India, instruments by which the 
powerful oppress the weak, 468. Plan 
for the improvement of the civil judi- 
cature, IV. 7. Plans of judicature 
instituted by Lord Cornwallis, V. 

' 420, 422, 428. Lord'Mornington’s 


ideas of the properties desirable in a 
judicial and financial system of go- 
vernment, VI. 223. See further. Su- 
preme Court, and Justice. •• 

Jii^lers, Hindu, and others, I. 415. 

Juida, mode of calculation by the ne- 
groes of, II. 93. 

Jumla, Emir, deserts the cause ofDara, 
through the stratagem of Aurung- 
zebe, il. 33y. 

Jumna, engagement with the petty 
princes near, VI. -WO. 

Jumuajec Anna, 'adds Salsetlc and Bas-' 
scin to the conqnests of the Mahrat- 

t.as, III.527. 

Junkojee, Maliratta chief, defeated by 
Sujab ad Dowla, II. 418. 

Jura, double meaning of the word with 
the Homans, and absurdity of the 
English lawyers in adopting it, I. 
193, note. 

Jurisprudence, Hindu, nature of, I. 
182. 

Justice, fine imposed in India on every 
applicant for, V. 453. Deplorable 
stale of the administration of, in In- 
dia, 460. Giving a good admini- 
stration of, to India, not impossible, 
512. How to be clTectcd, ibid. 514, 

' 520. Vices opposed to the admini- 
stration of justice, 521. Remedies 
for those vices, ibid. 328. Character 
of the courts of justice in India, one 
cause of the deh'nquency of the peo- 
ple, 540. 

\ 

Kallean, plundered by Sevagee, II* 360 

Kam Buksb, mortally wounded in a 
contest for the succession, II. 376. ' 

Kanoge, .taken by Mahmood, II. 219. 

Keating, Dr. his account of the early 
genealogy of the Irish, I. 133. 

Keigwin, Captain, revolt ofj at Bom- 
bay, against the Eas_t India Company* 
I. 103. . 

Kei Kobad, his love of pleasure. If. 
245. Particulars of his father’s inter- 
view with, to reclaim him, 246. Dies 
of a palsy, 247. 

Kelleram, evidence of his unfitness as 
a renter, not admitted on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s trial,' V. 131. 

Kelly, Colonel, dies in defending- the 
passes to Carnatic from Mysore, V. 
293. , 

-Kelly, Captain, commands a column at 
file taking of Deeg, VI. 489. 
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Kmnawa}:^ Captain, sent to the Court 
of Nizatn Ah to negotiate the surreii- 
Jcr of the Gunloor Cucar, V. 262. 

Kennaway, Sir John, recommenils en- 
gagements with the Nizam, which 
would render the English masters of 
his country for eier, VI. 21. 

Khalsa, ptmcipai office of revenue, le- 
tbrincd, HI 466. 

EhulSsettil Tuwane, historical Hindu 
hook, 11. Idl. 

Ehundeh Rao, hiS birth, VI. 314. Pro- 
claimed head of the Holkac family, 
3ig, 320. 

Kings, Hindu ideas of, I. 175. Mode 
in which Hindu kings consult with 
their niuiijrters, 179, and note. ' 
Miiiury dunes of Hiudu kin^. 180. i 
J-oitrcA Aoiatt, Ktngs gieat 
uwn receive all the general titles of 
the deity, 03h, note, root of a king 
la£cd in* heaven, why, 369. All 
mgs fond of hiuUing, 4l0. Table 
of Hindu kings, II. 130 

Kirrunt, hook w riiicn by Naunuk, gnes 
rue to a sect, ll 378. 

Ki«lnaghery« daring hut unsuccessful 
aitLinpt of Colouil MumvcU uikii), 
V 341. 

Kncluor, ransacked for treasures by 

llUv, III. 199. ^ • 

Knox, Capuui, his march to Puma, 
III. S0(>. Ills gallant defeat of the 
lS.ub of Puorania, 20?. Commands 
a column m k m^Ul attack on the 
camp of Tippo Saib, V 364, 369. 

Knox, traveller, describes the Chinese 
os if born solely for hewmg rocks, 
H. \2, note. 

Kuempfer, on the form of the Hindu 
government, quoted, I. 177, note. 
On the superior skill of the Ja|»ancsc 
in all handicrafts, U- 42, note. 

Kokim, or Coiicaii, whole rc^on of, 
taken by Scia/ce, 11. 300. 

Kooli Khan, ^Iahuln^luJ, siibihdarof 
Allahabad, one nf the coiifideracy 
against Ikngil, ll(. 233. Taken 
prisoner and put to dcalh, 230, 186. 

Koran, iiipi.rior m cnniputitton to any 
work of the Hindus, ll. 39. note. 

Ku(uiu<.r ail Diet! Khan, uppomtcvl vizir 
by .Mahomed .Shah, II. 403. KillctJ 
III his lent by a cannon ball, in the 
war willi .Mimed Abdallcc, 108. , 

Lahuutduaruis, ^oicniur of the Preuch | 


Indian islands, takes ^Madras, 111.- 
46. Account of, 49. His engage- 
ment with the Eivglish fleet off Fort 
Sr. David, 57. Dissensions between 
him and Dupleix, 60. Honourable 
treatment he receives wlien made a 
pnsoncr by the English, 63. His 
unhappy fate m France, 64. 

Laigundy, settlement at, by the English 
East India Company, I. 33. 

Lahore, pillaged by the Mahomedans 
ondet Mahmood, II. 221. * Taken 
by Ahmed Abdalee, 408. Taken by 
the Seiks and Mahraitas, 4l9. 

Lake, General, comtDendali6ns bestow- 
ed on him by the Governor-General, 
VI. 394. Takes the field, 396. The 
destruction of General Perron his 
a..afiTi t/ojcta, Wi. 'MtotbrA 
D(.lhi, 4]4. Title bestowed on him 
by the Emperor, 4^0. His march to 
Agra, 42 1 Takes possession of Agra, 
422. His gillanlry in ihl: battle of 
Laswaree, 426. Defeats part of HoU 
kar's cavalry, 4S7. Authorized to 
open a negotiation with Sctiidti, 
337, 337. ills proceedings with Ho!- 
kar, 338 : louarJs the llaj ili of Jyc- 
iwre, 540. towards the Ilnjihs of 
bhunpoTc and Macheny, 54i. 

Lalande, II ill. 

Lai Dang, treaty of. between Fyzoolli 
Khan and the Nabob ofOuue, III. 
312, IV. 400 

Lall Koor, coticitbmc of Jcliandar Shah, 
II. 382. 

J^aJly, Count De, his arrival at Fort St. 
David with 3 strong rLinforceincnt 
fiom France, 111. 183. Uis prect- 
piutc conduct, 184. His characier, 
>03. Outrages the ficlmgs of the 
Hindus, 193. Lxciies the animosity 
of Ins counlrYnien in India, ibid. 
State of his forces, tlnd. Ills ope- 
rations cruTipcd by the vvaiu of suji- 
plus, 196. His (.xpcdition ag-imst 
Taiijorc, 198 Takes Arcot, 201. 
Is yoinnl by Uiiuy. 203. Hts o;ic- 
ntiuiis against Madras, 207. C0111- 
|)clKJ to abaiidui) tlicsUpe, 21.’. ills 
iQoriificniiuii at ihc (Tipariurc of 
tl*.\chc, from Pmidichcfry, 218. Dis- 
agrees vvith liitssv as to opcraiioiif 
against Wandtwjsh, Is defeat- 

ed. 223. Endcatuurs to oblain as- 
swiaticc from Mysme for ihe 1 nuec- 
lion of IVndichciry, 228. Juoiaous 
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'tain, or uninovxn, ssrt>lu<2e exists, 

' Si3j Impost on commencement of 
Suits of law in India, abolished by 
Lord Cornwallis, 426. The object 
of a body of laws, to define and 
secure rights, 432. Irrational notions 
of Englishmen on the subject of law, 
433. Suits of law few, where the 
aclmioistration of justice is good, 463. 
Number of suits of law, a test of the 
administration of justice, ibid. Dc* 
fects of the law in ludia, one of the 
causes of the depravity of the people, 
474. 

Lavv.suits, committee of, at the India 
House, its functions. III. 7. 

Lawyers, wish to establish a belief, that 
it is criminal to express blame of 
tliem^V. 250. Publicity and censure 
the grand remedy for their mUeon* 
duct, ibid. 

Leeds, Duke of, impeached for receiv* 
In^ a bribe, I. U5. 

Lr^^atlon, curious dcHnitlon of, VI. 
S2G, note. 

Leslie, Colonel, commands a force, 
destined to march across India, from 
Sengal to Bombay, IV. 31. Receives 
mstruciions not to proceed bejond 
Bepr.Od. In the courscof his pro* 
gress engages hi negotiations and 
uansactioiis with the local chiefs, 38. 
Accused of delaj, and recalled, but I 
dies before the Older reaches him, 
40. , ' 

Leslie, John, Scotch Professor of 
Mathematics, on the mathematical 
science of the Utodus, f]^uotcd, II. 

, 98. 

Letting and hiring, law of, with the 
Hindus, I. 202. Language of Eng. 
llsh law defecuveon this branch of 
contract, ibid. noic. 

Levant Com|«ny, SeeTurkey. 

Lfe, periods into which it is divided by 
the Hindus, 1.376. 

Lindsay, Sir John, apjxiinted king's 
commissioner in India, IV. 
Alarm of the Companj’s serrants, 
on learning the powers with which 
he is inrotrd, 02. Conscnucnccs 
arising from his investure, ibiu. As* 
sumes authority over the President 
»»d Coutial of Madras, 6j. Widens 
the diilercace bciwccQ the Nabob 
and Presidency In Camitic, 66. Is 
recalled, 71. 


Lingam, Hiiida worship of, 1.365, and 
note. 

Literature, stats of, in a country^ the 
best test of civilization, II. 44. 
State of Hindu literature, 45. Li* 
terattire of the Mahomedans superior 
to that of the Hindus, 459. 

Lttigiousness, origin of, in the Hindu 
character, I.'407. 

Little, Captain, in the army under Lord 
ConiwallU, reduces the fort of Hooly 
Honore, V. 348. Defeats a detach* 
ment of Tippoo Saib's army m a 
strong posidoD on the nver Toocn, 
349. 

Liverpool, rapid increase of the town of, 
in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 111. 21. 

Liry^on the attention due to (he hislo* 
rical fables of early society, quoted, I. 
136, note. ^ • 

Loans, difference between, In the early 
and improved stale of society, I. 203. 
Hindu laws lespceiing, 20s. 

Lod>, commander of an army in Dec* 
can, revolts against Shah Jehan, but 
spe^ily rei>enis, II. 325. Eis treat* 
ment when called to court, and its 
consequences, 320. Proceedings of 
the Emperor against him, 328. His 
brave defence, till he fell, against the 
whole .army of Jehan, 329. 

Lombe, Sir Thomas, excellence of his 
^vatent Itiveiiiion for throwing silk. 

Looms of the Hindus, vvretched state 
of, II. JQ. 

Lords, House of, protest bv, on the 
mode of proceeding In Mr. Hastings’s 
trial, V. 92. Decidedly against ad* 
milling uncertain evidence, 122. Re* 
port the authority of the judges on 
the subject, 124, who coincide with 
them, 125. The decision complained 
of from not being accompanied with 
the reasons on which it was founded, 
ibid. Determine in a comiuittee, 
that the trial, according to precedent, 
was regular, 138. Proceedings of, 
previous to judgment, on the trial, 
222. Their final judgment, 224. 

Lotteries, condemned, I. 251. 

Lon-hbotoogh, Lord, confirms the doc. 
trine of the cificicncy of impeach* 
ment, V. I75. 

lAibtn, St. advcniuier to India from 

' France, account of^ IV. 29. 
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Lucan, Lieutenant, taken prisoner by 
Holkar, VI. 475. 

Lucknow, taken by the English, III. 
S60. Visited by Mr. Hastings, IV. 
440. . . 

Lutnsden, resident at Oude, resigns, 
VI. iGg. 

Macartney, Lord, on the character of 
.the Russians, quoted, I. 400, note. 
Accounts for tne .excellence of the 
Chinese in dyeing scarlet, II. Q I, note. 
Mathematical instruments discovered 
by him at Pekin, prove the science of 
the Chinese to have been borrowed, 
^7, note. Charged with inconsiderate- 
ness in his account of Chinese hus- 
bandry,- 193. Quoted on the Cliinese 
knowledge of mathematics and astro- 
nomy, ig4, note. Aopointed Gover- 
nor of Madras, IV.. igi. Takes 
■ Sadras and Pulicat, ibid. Offers peace 
to Hyder and the Mahrattas, ig2. 
Attacks Negapatnam against the opi- 
nion of the commander-in-chief, igS, 
and takes it, 194. Urbanity of his 
conduct to SirEyre Coote, who shows 
a discontented and angry spirit, 202, 
note. His contest with ^General 
Stuart, who fails in seconding his 
designs upon Hyder’s army, on the 
death of its chief, 227. Puts the 
General under arrest, and sends him 

' to England, 23S. His, the first in- 
stance of a servant of theJKing being 
placed in a high station in India, 
-248. Treated -treacherously by Mr. 
Hastings, when attempting to secure 
harmony and co-operation, 252. Re- 
fuses to obey the order of the Supreme 
Council to send a second treaty of 
peace to Tippoo Saib, in which the 
Nabob of Carnatic should be included, 
257. Accused by the Nabob and 
'his instruments, of incapacity, dis- 
orders, and cruelty, 449. Hesitation 
of the accusing parties to confirm the 
truth of their accusations by oath, 
ibid. Refuses to obey the orders of 
the Governor-General to restore to 
the Nabob his revenues, 452. Ap- 

E ointed Governor- General, V. 34. 

)oes not accept the' office, 35. Re- 
forms proposed by him in the govern- 
ment of India, on his return to Eng- 
. land, 36. Claims a peerage,.38.- 
Macauley, Captain, one of a diplomatic 


’ committee, empowered to act in. the 
war with Tippoo Saib, VI, 102. *; 

Mackdonald, Major, gives evidence 
against the Begums, IV., 385. 

Mackenzie, Humbersto,ne. See Hum- 
berstone. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the rude 
figures of men and monsters e.xhibit- 
ed at Ellora, quoted, II. - 1 1,. note. 
Conversation of, on, theological me- 
taphysics, with a young Brahmen, 72. 

Macleane, Mr. confidential agent of Mr, 
Hastings, announces to the Court of 
Directors his resignation, IV. 16. 

Macleod, Colonel, appointed to the 
command of the Bengal army, IV. 
232. Wounded on board the ship 
Ranger, engaged, with the Mahratta 
fleet, ibid. 

Macleod, Lord, appointed to the corn- 
command of. the Madras army, IV. 
152, 155. 

Maepherson, Mr. succeeds Mr. Hast- 
ings as Governor-General, V. 1. 
History of his progress in the service 

- of the Company, -2. Distressed state 
of. the government on his taking the 
chair, 9. The first objects of his 
administration, the affairs of the Na- 
bob of Oude, attd the proceedings of 
Scindia, 10. 

Macrae,Lieutenant7Colonel, commands 
a. column at the taking of Deeg, VI. 
489. 

Madhoo Row, Mahratta chief, his con- 

, test with Hyder Ali, III. 418. 

Madhoo Row, Peshvva, divisions among 
the Mahratta chiefs occasioned by his 
death, VI. 33. Succeeded, by Bijee 
Row. See Mahrattas. 

Madras, first settlement of the East 
India Company at, I. 66- Settlement 
not approved of by '^the Directors, 
ibid. Erected into the Presidency of 
Fort St. George, 70. Attacked by 
-the French, 111.46. State of, ibid. 
Capitulates, 47. Restored, 74. Again ' 
attacked, ■207. -Relieved, 211. Sur- 
prised and nearly taken by Hyder Ali, 

^ 420. Lands around, obtained b}- the 
Company, IV. 57. Disputes of it^ 
Presidency with Sir John Lindsay 
King’s commissioner, 64. Violent 
contentions among the members of 
the Council, 1 16. Several members 
of the Council suspended, 118. Lord 
Pigot, the Governor, imprisoned. 
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119 Its transactions \\ith theZi^ 
rfiindars, 126 Accused by the Di- 
rectors of underselling the lands, 130 
Its transactions svith the Nizam, 132 
Condemned by the (jovernor General 
and Council, 136 Its go^ erno^ and 
four members of its Council, dis- 
missed from the Company s service, 
138 IlecommenJs to the Supreme 
Council peace vMih the Malirattas, 
140 Operation of its Council and 
Select Committee against the Mah- 
raua% 153 Alarmed at the approach 
of Hydcr All, 157 Proceedings of 
the Supreme Council for assisting it, 
I70 Conduct of Its Council on the 
treaty of the Nabob of Carnatic wtth 
the Supreme Council, IQS Causes 
of' discontents m its Council, 201 
Ilcduccd to a state of famuie, 322 
Causes of the dissensions be(^^ ecn its 
Presidency and theSuprime Council, 
S48 President of, appouitcd by the 
Board of Controul lu ^posiuon to 
the Directors, V 30 Tardiness of 
Us gmernment bhmed by the Go- 
ternor-General, 281 Its President 
condemns the >tar with fippoo Saib, 
t8S Views ofthcMadras ^ndBcit- 
gal gnternmcnis ih relation lol tppoo, 
tSj Madras goiernmcnt recom- 
mcndsihat the rcrenucsof the Nabob 
of Arcoishuutd be tahen outofhis 
hands, 302 Cridcires seicrelv (he 
arrangemenii rcs)>ccting the Nabob 
made by Gn>crnor Cjtnpbcll, 303 
AmliofHed by the Supreme (^ouncrl 
to cxecutL the plan it rreommended, 
304 'Phiown into alarm bv the sud- 
dij) apjjfjwnrc ofo party of ]»7r*« w 
(hcncigbbouiliood, j*5 Dtifcrencc 
of opinion beiuecn ibcGotcrnorand 
Council, on the trralmenl of ibe new 
Nabob of Arcot, ^ 1 58 DifTcrence 
between the Mndras Presidency and 
the Goternor General, rclaUte to 
uaibke preparationi, for tntaditig 
Mysore, 81) 

^ladura, account of, III 132 War 
in, lb 1 Plan to reduce U to more 
rnfiiable obedience, 174 laket) 
> the I ugbsb, 181 Piundcred by 
Ilydrr Ali, 4.J Corrv|t and op- 
I trssire goicrnmeiu of, by the Com- 
pany • servants, l\ «to 

taken by hetagee, II 36u 


flialiadera one of the gods of the Hindu?, 
story of, I 312 

Mah^, taken by the English, III 234 
Again, ^V. 144 

Mahmood, invadesindia II 216,21? 
Takes ^annasar and Delhi, 218 
Founds a Umtersity, 2S0 liis ex- 
pedition against Sumnaut, 221, 
Treasires discovered by him in the 
belly of one of us idols, 222 His 
lastexploit, death, and cliaractcr, 223 
Mahinom the Second his rOoD. 11 
233 Subjects his wife 10 household 
drudgery, 240 Humanely erases a 
word criticised by an Omran, ibid 
Mahmood the Thud, dislractionsoflhe 
empire under his reign, II 260 
Mahmood, son of Mahomcdjvsovercigii 
in Deccan, 11 30Q 

Mahomed, jirophet^ Hindu story of, 

II 155, note 

Mahomed Ah, Nabob of Carnatic, or 
Arcot, joins the army ot Nazir Jung, 

III g6 Defcaied Iw the Freueb, 
flics to Aicot, 09 Oflers to resign 
bis pretensions to the na\>obship of 
Carnatic,. 100 5up|u>rird in his 
claims bv the English, t02 Driven 
out of Carnatic, and obliged to take 
shelter beyond the Cavery, 103 Ob- 
tains assistance front Hlvtore, t09 
Dispute between the 1 iiglisli and 
French whether he should he ac- 
kiiouledgal Nabob of Carnatic, }2I 
Sihntiy acknovvhilgul such by both 
parties, I2O Vetted with the eus gns 
of his digrmy at \icol, 134 Pajs 
the chout to inc Mahraitas, 180 Ac- 
count of his two refractorv brothers, 
SJO Terms nn whicit iic tnjofUho 
dignity of Nabob, 335 New rc- 
quisiiions on liim, bv the President 
and Council, 337 Hu proceedings 
sssinst Vclore, Xamorc, and the two 
Marawats, 338 Jaghire demanded 
of him by the servants of the Com- 
pany, 34j His contention wait the 
Itajah of lamore respectmc the 
>]ound of the Cavery, 346 Carna- 
tic bestowed on him bv theLmpcior, 
wiilt the titles of Wallau Jau, and 
Ummir ul Hind, 402 AppointetLby 
the Madras i'rc>idcnOT Piiousdar of 
Myiotc, and accused for accepting it* 
422 Commanded to return frouv 
(he army acting against llyder, 4.3> 
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Relations betu’cen him and the Eng- 
lish, IV. 57. His situation in con- 
' sequence of ceding the- military de- 
fence of the country to the English 
5S. Manner in which he is preyed 
upon by the English around him, Gl. 
DiiVerence belsveen the Presidency and 
him widened 'by Sir John Lindsay, 
.G6. Forms an alliance with the Mah- 
rattas, 70. Urges the Englislu to 
make war upon the Rajah of Tanjore, 
80. Sends liis two sons to negotiate 
with the Rajah, 83. Terms of the 
treaty, 80. Urges the Company’s 
forces to reduce the two Marawar 
Polygars, 87. “ Effects' the ruin of 
■ these Chiefs, 90. Asks of the Eng- 
’ lish another war against the Rajah of 
Tanjore, 92. Motives on which the 
Presidency 1 gratify his desires, 93. 

' . His contest with the Dutch, 10 1. 
Urged for pecuniary aid by the Presi- 
dency of niadras, concludes a treaty 
„with the Presidency in Bengal, igG. 
Conduct of the Madras Council upon 
this treaty, I9S. Assigtunent of his 

- revenue, 200. Omitted in the Eng- 
lish treaty of peace with Tippoo Saib, 

• 2.5G. Made to assign the' revenues 
of Carnatic, 44.5. Intrigues at his 
court, 446. Endeavours to defeat the 
I'efi’ects of his assignment, 447. His 
intrigues against Lord Macartney, 449. 
Succeeds thereby in obtaining from 
the Supreme Council an order for the 
surrender of the assignment of his re- 
venues, 4a0 ; which Lord ^Macartney 
refuses to obey, 4-52.' Iiiirigucs of 
Mr. Maepherson respectihg, V. 2. 
Payment of his' debts ordered by the 
Board of Control, I7. Remon- 

• stran'ce of the Direetors on the oc- 
' . casion, 20.' Amount^ paid-' of ' his 

- -.debts, 26 , note.) Of- his new debus,' 
. only one million: out of twenty allow- 

- )ed to-be good, 28. ■ Further arrange- 
-meht res])ccting-hi3 debus, .297. Re- 

! - quested to'snrrender his territory and 
revenues to .the English, 30-5. flis 
attempts to defeat the purposes of the 
.assignment, 310. Cause of the diffi- 
ciilties in which the English were 
involved from their connexion with 
him, 312. New arrangements with 

• him, 395. Dies at the advanced age 
. of seventy-eight years, VI. 49. Efl'ects 

of the regulations made with him by 
VOL. VI. 


i > Lord Cornwallis in 1792,50. Suc- 
ceeded by his son, Omdut iil Omrah, 
which sec. 

Mahomed • Ameen Khan, Tooraneh 
Omrah, plans the assassination of Hus- 
snn, TI. 395. 

Mahomed, eldest son of Aurungzebe, 
marries the beauiiful daughter of the 
king of Golconda, II. 335. Revolts 
in favour of Suja, at the instigation of 
his daughter, 347. Flaving been im- 
prisoned in Gualior, dies shortly after 
his 1 el ease, 348. 

Mahomtyl, grandson of Mubarick, his 
reign, II. 278. 

Mahomed Jehangire, story of- his mar- 
riage, H. 313. Insurrections during 
his reign in Bengal, Bahar, and Odi- 
' pore, 315. His journey to'Mando, 
accompanied by the English Ambas- 
.sndor, ' 318. Proceeds to G'uzerat, 
Agra, and Sewalie, ibid. Ouells the 
rebellion of his son Churrum, 320. 
His ill treatment of his General, at 
the instigation of the Sultana, 321. 
Conspiracy formed against him super- 
seded by his death, 324. 

Mahomed Mirza, Tartar adventurer, 
account of, HI. I39. 

•Mahomed Reza Khan, a])pointed Naib 
Doan of Bengal, III. ,320. Presents 
,gwen by him, for his elevation, 256. 
Severe orders of the Directors to 
Mr. Hastings respecting him, 472. 
Is arrested, 473. Nature of the office 
• held by h im, 474. Acquitted, after 
a confinement of two years,' 483. Re- 
stored'to hisbituaiion and power, 5G9. 
Complained against by the' young 
'Nabob of Oude, IV. 21. Displaced 
■ ' ‘ from the care of the Nabob, 24. Or- 
'dered by the Company'' to- be re- 
J stored, 27. ' - . ; ‘ - 

Mahomed Shah, title assumed by the 
son of Shah Auhim,’^ wheir he as- 
cended tlie throne, II. 393. Sanc- 
tions the assassination of Hnssun, 
395. Disorders in the empire from 
the weakness of his administration, 
.396. Revolt of his Vizir, occasioned 
by his dissoluteness, 397. Purchases 
peace of the Mahrattas by ])aying 
the^ chout, .399. Invaded,' and his 
capital taken by Nadir, 402. Loses 
Cabul, Tatla, and part of Multan 
-- from his dominions, 404. Called 
into the field by AH Mahomed Khan, 

2 R 
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a jcfracioTy dntf, 40 j His ierrilouts 
diromishea by Ahaietl Abdalee, 407 
His death> 40g 

Maliotncd, Sejdi son of Subdcr AI*» 
murdered by a narly of Patau soldiers^ 

III 88 

Mahomed son of Ahmed, Governor of 
lelingana, 11 308 

Mahomed, son of Mahmoo!, his eyes 

E iu oux by bis hroiher, II 223 
tcihroiied, 225 

Mahoroed, sou <f Niaam, sovereign m 
Deccan, died of remorse for haiing 
executed his minister, II 30g 
Mahomed, styled the accomplished and 
philosophical son of Palm, account 
of, 11 243 

Mahomed, the Gaurian, after tahinc 
Ghani, penetrates into India and 
advances to Lahore, If 228 De- 
feated near Tannasar, returns and 
commits immense carnage in another 
battle, .30, 331 Turther exploits 
of, 232 Murdered m his tent by tuo 
Gickers, 234 

Mahomed the Third, his character and 
oppressiie remn, 11 26l 
Mahomed the loiiith, leign of, II 268 
Mahomedans, reduce the llindus under 
their subjection, II 207 Conquer ' 
Persia, 212 loiade India, 216,217 
lake Dvihi, 2ig Oierrun Cash- 
mereand iniadc Lahore, 220 iake 
Sunmaut and reduce Guaerai, 223 
Make Lahore the seat of government, 
226 TakeDelhi a second {ime,231 
Add Bahar and Bengal to their pos- 
sessions, 234 Iniade Deccan, 251 
Hitlorrof their kmcdnms m Deccan, 
305 Tlicir state of civilization com 
pared uitlitlutof the Hindus, 424 
'iheir cbssificaiinn and distribution 
of the people, 130 Their form of 
government, ibid 

Mahrattas, pmicrof, by whom founded, 

1 86 Instance of thcilrst applica- 
tion of the name to any tribe, 11 ..5), 
note rnnher account of the origin 
of the name, and extent of country 
llirnugli winch their language is 
spoken, 357, and note Account of 
titcir conlciis with.^\urungzebe, 372 
Ucceue tl echo It or fourili luft of 
the ret cn ocs of Deccan, to cease from 
their predatory inrurstoiis, 389 
{ rouaecs of Guzerat and Gaiwa te- 
duerd under ihcir dominion, 397 


Tlieii mode of comlucVing their pre- 
datory warfare, 398 Defeated by 
Sadut Khau, ibid Obtain the pay- 
ment of the chout for a peace with 
Ahmed Shah, 399 Two of their 
chiefs defeated in their plan for the 
entire subjugation of Hinoustan, 418 
Take the provinces of l^ahore and 
Multan front the Abdalee prince, 419 
Defeated by the Abdalee prince, and 
their whole army nearly destroyed, 
420 Operations of their chiefs against 
Bussy,andSalabutJung,lII 129 Con- 
duct of, in Bengal, 141 Baraoiahal 
ceded to them by Hydcr Alt, 413 
Defeated at Paniptit, 414 Further 
proceedings of, apinst Hjder, 41? 
Three of their chiefs, after a treaty 
vviih the Mogul emperor, escort him 
to Delhi, 48^ Attack Zabita Khan, 
a BohiUa chief, and defeat him m 
bittle, 487 With an army of 
30,000 men ravage the country beyond 
the Ganges, and subdue the terntory 
of Zabita, 492 Negotiations vviih, 
by the Siibabdar of Oude, broken off, 
ibid Restore Zabita Khan and 
isarch against Delhi, which opens its 
gates to them, 4p5 Unsuccessful m 
aiiempung to gam over the Rolullat, 
496 English take a part against 
them, 498 Their council of eight, 
525 Leaders of the English army 
obliged to 8 gii a treaty under their 
dictation, IV sO, which 11 disaioived 
by the Supieme Council m Bengal, 
46 War with, icntwed, ibid Lose 
Abmcdabad, the capital of Guzerat, 
48 Theirormj under Scindia defeat- 
ed, 49 Defeated by Captain Pop- 
hain, 50, and luse the fortress of Gua- 
hor, 53 InvadeMysore, and distress 
Hyder Ah, Gd. Seek the aid of the 
Hn^hsh, whi^ch u refused, 70 Ne- 
ftolute with Mahomed All, ibid 
Extent of their conquests, ?2 Make 
peace vvilii Hydcr, 73 With the 
Ltighsh, 210. At war again with 
the English, 263 1 heir iransaciions 

tn the Ghauts, 2(34 Icnnioation of 
thewar, 26G Negotiation with the 
Mahrattas of Poonah, 357 Terri- 
lories yielded up by them, by treaty, 
who Injusuce of the war with, ten- 
dered as cridenco on Mr Hastings's 
trial, but excluded, V 314 Cam- 
paign uf, iviih the Luolith againit 
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Tippoo, 326. Jealous of the grow- ^ navians counted the unities to twelve, 

ing power of the English, and im- ' II. 40, note. 

patient to reap the spoil of the’Nizam, Malvilly, battle of, VI. 105. 

VI; 20. At war with the Nizam, Malwa, annexed to the Mogul domi- 
28. Death of Madhoo Row, Peshwa nions, II. 300. Reduced under the 

of, 33. Clause relative to, in the dominion of the Mahrallas, 397. 

English partition treaty with the Ni- Man, reason for supposing him a recent 
zam, 144. Endea\our of the Eng- creation, I. 152, note. 

, lish to make the new Peshwa of Mah- Mauby, Captain, his invention for 
ratta resign the military part of his throwing ropes on board vessels threat- 

government, 305. Negotiations for ened with shipwreck, known before 

that purpose, 308, 30g, 310. Pecu- to the French, III. 55, and note, 

liar crisis in Mahratla affairs, 313. Manchester, rapid increase of, in^the 
Effect of Holkar’s victory over Scin- early part of the eigliteenth century, 
dioj upon the views of the Peshwa, III. 21. 

'321. The Peshwa driven from Mandelsloe, on Indian paintings, quot- 
Poonah, repairs to Bassein, 326. ed, II. 36, note. 

Treaty for the resignation of his mili- Mandeville, on the origin of the ad- 
tary power signed at Bassein, 328. miration bestowed on the profession 

Is restored, 344. Nevy war with the of arms, quoted, I. l66, note. 

Mahrattas, 362, 393. Objects of this' Manes, one of the Hindu sacraments, 
war, 394. Benefits derived from it account of, 1. 435. 
examined, 452, 455.'^ For the ope- Mangalore, taken by the English, IV. 
rations of this war,* see Holkar and 231. Invested by Tippoo Saib, 233. 

■ Scindia. * * * Diversion in its favour, 2Sg. Defence 

Mail-cotay, Hindu temple, account of, of, 242. Deplorable state to which 

II. 10. '■ ^ it was reduced previous to its surren- 

Maitland, Lieutenant-Colonel, killed in der, 246. 

the assault of Bhurtpore, VI. 494. . Manners, definition of, I. 376. State 

Malabar, coast of, ceremoiw of marriage 'of, with the Hindus, ibid. A check 

never introduced there, 1. 395. Se.x- on the abuse of sovereign power, II. 

ual intercourse there, how restricted, 433. Where manners are goqd, they 

ibid; Operations of the English in make up for many defects in the law, 

Malabar, V. 2Q7. Its territory com- V. 479, 

pletely subdued by the English, ibid. Manuscripts, Bengal, required from the 
Malacca, Dutch settlement of, taken by badness of the p^er to be transcribed 
the English, VI. 6(). every ten years, il. 97. 

Malcolm, Captainj sent on an emffassy Maphuz Khan, war in Madura and 
to Persia, VI. .I61. Terms of the Tinevelly prolonged by .him. III. 136. 

alliance formed by him, ibid. Further account of him, 183. In- 

Malcolm, Sir John, on the state of civi- strumental in occasioning an alliance 

lization in the time of Sapor, quoted, between Nizam' Ali and Hyder Ali, 

II.-I92, note. Accuses Lord Corn- *419. 

wallis of breaking faith with Tippoo Marawars, account of the war with, 

Saib, V. 265, Commends him for IV. 87. Their ruin effected, QO. 
his contempt, in the war with Tippoo Marchand, betrays Mahomed Issoof into 
Saib, of the restricting act, 392, note. the hands of his enemies. III. 346. 
Applauds Sir John Kennaway’s re- Marlboroughj Earl of, sent with a fleet 
commendation of engagements with to take possession of Bombay, I. 84. 
Nizam Ali, for the purpose of be- Marriage, ceremonies of, among the / 
coming masteis of his country, VI. Hindus, I. 382, 445. Not known on 

21, note. His idea of the obligation the coast of Malabar, 395. First in- 

created bv assistance *in war, 27- stituted among the Greeks by Cecrops, 

Cited, on the negotiations at Poonah, and among the Egyptians By Menes, 

84. ■ 396, note. Not observed by the 

Mallet, on the savages of Greenland, Nassamones in Africa, r»oj: by _he, 

■ quoted, I. 423. Says the Scandi- ancient Indians of Peru, ibid. 

2 R 2 - 
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Marlial Laxr. See I^aiT. 

Maskclyne, ISIr. III. 360. 

Masulipatani, factory of the East India 

'Company established at, II. 63. 
Taken by the French, III. 98. Af* 
ter a severe struggle surrendered to 
the Enghsh, 252. 

r^Iathctnatics, Hindu knowledge of, 11. 

97. 

Matthews, General, iniades Mysore, 
IV. 230. Takes Bcdnorc and other 
places, ibid, llcfnses to divide any 
portion of ihespoil, 231‘. Superseded, 

• 232. Surprised in Bednorc and taken ; 
prisoner, 233. 

Ikiaurice, Mr. acknowledges the inon- 
slruovity of the Hindu notions of the 
' mundane system, I. 329, note. On 
the historic poetry of the Hindus, 
ijuntcd, II. 47. On the ancient kings 
of India, i65, note. 

MavuUiut, Hland, origin of die name. 
111.48. 

Mauiiin, second son of Aurtmgzebe, 
from his father's fears of hun, recalled 
from the government of Gu2crat, II. 
349. Declared heir to the throne, 
and his name changed to Shah Au- 
turn, ibid. His cfToris in his father's 
illness to secure the succession, 350. 
Sent against Sevagee, 363. Charac- 
terized as celebratcil for Ins asirono- 
niical learning,’ Ibid. note. Uccalkd 
from the army, 365 Sent into Con- 
can to reduce the Malualta forircsscs 
on the sea coast, 370. Imprisoned, 
with hii_ sons, for remonstrating 
.■i;ainst iHc treachery aimed at the 
King of Golconda, .371. Contest 
with his biothcT Axim, for the siiccts- 
Sion, on the death of liK father, 371. 

• Ascends the thront*, 37(i. His cow- 
^tcJt with his brother Kam Buksh, 
who ts mousily wounded, ibid. His 
crj>edilion against the Stiks, 377. 
His death, 350. .furilicr mention of. 

IH.jio. . * 

Maxvvell, C’otoiirl, invades naratuahi, 
V. 293. EfTteW a juncuon with 
General Metlows at CaveM{>itam, 
294. Caiuiiiands a detachment m 3 
night attack on ihecamp of 'liniiou 
Saib, 362. Killed in ilie ImoIc of I 
' Asije, VI, 430. 

Mean motion, avrnnomy of ihc Hindus 
accurate*re»pccting, 11. 91. 


Medical art, state of, with the Hindus, 
-11.185. 

Alcdows, appointed to the command of 
a land force in a secret expedition, 
IV. 200. Arrives with his troops in 
India, 209. Appointed Governor of 
Madras, V. 284. His instructions 
respecting Tippoo Saib, 285. Cor- 
respondence between him and Tippoo, 
237. His proceedings with the army 
its Mysore, 26S. Returns to Madras, 
29O. Happy turn of thought byi on 
she array being apprehensive of! a 
mine, 339, Commands a co- 

lumn in the night attack on Tippoo, 
362,371. Instance of the harmony 
subsisting 'between ' him and Lord 
ComwaHis, 367, note. ' H'ls gallant 
conduct in the siege of Senng3|>atam, 
378. Resigns his share of prize mo- 
ney, 387* ' " ‘ 

Mcefau. son of Meer JalTicr, his atro- 
cities when left by his’fatber Gover- 
nor of Chandernagor, III. 241. Com- 
motions occasioned by his 'fear 'at 
Moorshcd.vbad, 245. Ilis designs 

.sgainst Dooloob Ram, 240V ‘ CTia- 
* ractcrized as cruel and brutal, 254. 
Sows tl)C seeds of a new war, 259. 
ills conduct in a baiilc with the Kn^ 
lish against the Emperor, 263. Ktu- 
cd by homing, 2C9. Question of 
making hit son Nabob of Bengal, 

319. ^ ' 

JMcrcbants, Hindu, singular method of 
numeration practised by, iii'purchavcs 
and sales, I. 4<B, note.' Ceremonies 
enjoined them, 444, 445. ^ 
Messengers,' lliudu, rate at which they 
will travel, I. 411. ‘ ' ' 

Mclaphyvical speculations, belong to a 
nvdo a» well as 'ft cwUivatcd stale of 
society, 11.67.' Invwnccs in j*roofi 
' 68. Mct.'iplijstcal ideas of ibe Hin- 
dus, ^162<' ‘ • t 

Mctctnpsjchnsisi ’Hindu' notion of,'!. 

135, iioic. 37^* - ’ ' -1 .i 

.Mtxicaiiv, ilisir ' clironology, I. ii34. 
'Hicir worship of n buprcinc Being, 
and names by which (liiy address 
him, 297. »mtc.‘ 'ibcir buiUliups, 
II. 7. Excel in sculpture and casting 
of metals, M, note. Their paintings, 
37, note. ( haracier of-ilicir jioctry, 
57, note. Excellence of their lan- 
giijg-, >62, and note. Care aicnbcd 
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to them Iti tlie education of their 
youtli, 106, note. Mistaken notions 
of the Spaniards respecting their civi- 
lization, 143, note. 

Mickelbourne, Sir Edward, his licence 
to trade to the East Indies, I. 25. 
Middleton, Dr. on the fundamental 
principles of modern philosophy de- 
rived from the ancients, qnotecl, II. 

107. 

Middleton, j\Ir. Nathaniel, placed by 
Mr. Plastings as private agent vvith 
the Nabob of Oude, IH. 506. Part 
of his correspondence in that capacity 
suppressed by Mr. Hastings, 520. 

I Returns, and Mr. Biistow sent to 
supply his |)lace, 524. Present re- j 
ceived by him from Munny Begum, 
..558. Re-appointed to the court of 
the Nabob, IV. 17. Removed again 

- and re-appointed, 373. Report made 
by him of the character and conduct 
of the Nabob, 377. Instructed to 
plunder the Begums, if the Nabob 
refuses the office, 392. His quarrel 
■with Mr. Blastings, 400. Accused by 
Mr. Hastings, and found guilty of 
remissness in his duty, 403. , E"^- 

- amined as a' witness on Mr. Hast- 
ings’s trial, V. 101, 102. 

Mignan, Colonel, VI. 1 12. 

Military order in societ}', ranks high as 
civilization is low,. I. I6.6. Rude 
state of the military art with the 
Hindus, 180, II. 184, and note. ' 
Millar, Mr. of Glasgow, on the division 
of nations into classes, quoted, I. 157, 
note. On the treatment of servants 
in primitive times, l6g. On the 
condition of women of the American 
tribes, 389, note. Only writer from 
• whom elucidations of Hindu history 
can be drawn, II. 139- 
Milton, on the pretended origin of the 
English, quoted, I. 133, note. On 
the superstitious respect of the In- 
dians to vet min, 369, note. 

Minchin, Commandant at Calcutta, ac- 
cused of quitting it impioperly, HI. 
148. 

Ministers, mode in which the Hindu 
sovereigns consult with them, I. 179, 

- and note. 

Mire|)oix, Duke de. Ambassador of 
France to superintend a negotiation 
! for peace between the French and 
English East India Companies, III. 
123 ^ 


Mirzapha Jung, Nabob of Beejapore, 
account of. III. 90. Surrenders him- 
self to Nazir Jung, 97. Vested vvitli 
the power of Subahdar, 100. Shot 
through with an arrow, 101. By 
the generosity of Bussy, his son vest- 
ed with the powers enjoyed by the 
father, 12?. 

Mofussul Dtianec Adanlut, civil court 
in India, how constituted. III. 470. 

Moguls, embassy sent by Queen Eli- 
zabeth to the Emperor of, I. 19. 
Embassy to, by James the First, 3Q. 
Emperor of, gives permission to the 
East India Company to trade in 
Orissa, 58. State of the Mogul em- 
pire, II. 137. Moguls take Pekin, 
237. Conquer Persia, ibid. Invade 
India, 251, 252, 253. Plunder Dec- 
can, 255. Reduce Carnatic, 261. 
Found a kingdom in. Deccan, 264. 
Origin of their dynasty, 283. Their 
learning, 426. English embassy to 
their Emperor Feioksere, HI. 27. 

, Their confederacy against Bengal, 
253. • Defeat the Governor of Bahar, 
261. -Defeated by the English near 
Patna, 263. Form a treaty with the 

- English, 362, 

Mohabet, General of the army of'Je- 
hangire, his persecutions by the Sul- 
tana, and generous conduct under 
them, II. 321. Appointed by Shall 
Jehjn Commander-in- Chief of his 

, forces, 325. Plis generous proceerl- 
ing towards the Rajah of Buudelcmid, 
whom he held subdued, 326. Go- 
vernment of Candesh conferred on 
him, 330. Having taken Doulat- 
abad, and laid siege to Telingana, falls 

• sick and dies, 33 U 

Moheeal Sunnal, placed on the throne 
by Ghazee, on the death of Aurung- 
zebe, II. 4ig. 

Mohtesib, office of. III. 468. 

Mohurree, Indian clerks so denomi- 
nated, HI. 14. 

MoizT ad Dien, son of .Shah Aidum, 
and governor of Multan, II. 374. 
Defeats his brothers, and succeeds to 
the throne under the title of Jehandar 
Shah, 3^2. Suffers himself to be 
governed by a concubine, ibid. De- 
feated by FeroUsere, and deprived of 
his throne, 384. 

Molina, on the names mveu to the 
Deity by the Araucanians, quoted, 
1.29!, note. On the language and 
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• grammar of Uie Chilian*), quotcJ, 17. 
82. 

WoUiccas, trade beaun >viih, by ibc 
English, i. 10. Portuguese CMielled 
from, by the Dutch, 36. Exclu- 
sive right to, claimed by the Dutch, 
51. 

Uon.\im Khan, made Vizir to Shah 
Auloin, II. 375. 

Money, not known in Persia, till the 
time of Darius Ilystamcs, I. 380, 
note. First coined, in India, byAk- 
bar, JI. 183. 

Jlonglieer taken by the ]£nglish, III. 
303. 

Monopoly, of the Ea^t India Company, 
national and parliamentary proceed, 
iny ay’mst^in lOOO^I, uo. 

Monson, Major, appointed to super- 
sede Sir Eyre Coote in the army be- 
fore Pondicherry, HI. 330. In his I 
first operation against Pondicherry, j 
is vroomled, 331. .Appointed one of | 
the members of the Supreme Couo- ' 
cil, 457, 518. His death gives Mr. 
Hastings the superiority in thtf Coun- 
cil, and the direction of government, 
IV 8. o » 

Monson, Colonel, wounded in the at- 
tack on the fort of AUehur, VI. 4 U . 

• Left by General Wellesley to guard 
llulkar^s motions, 473. Im deiach- 
miiti takes the fort of HinilaU.Gliur, 
474. Upon Holkafi advance, he 
retreats/ 475. Lo«s of hii irregular, 
cavalry, ibid. Oblignl to abandon 
bis gum, 4"C.- Attacked in crossing , 
the riur Hannas, 478. Ueircats to ' 
Agra in grc.vl confusion, 479. Com- 
mamJi 4 colotiin in the attack of 
Bliurt|)Orc, 405. 

Momagiic, l.aJy Mary WortUy, on the 
Turkish mosques, quoted, II. I i, I 
note. 

Montesquieu, on the tenure of land, 
quoted, I. lGJ, note. On the reli- 
gious worship of the Persians, 340, 
note. 

Moijtressor, Colonel, VI, gg. 

Moodoo Kisma. favourite dubash of 
l-orJ Pigoi, III. 103. 

Mrv)r, luoiTcms m India so denominated. 
11I.C3. 

Moor, John, ship carpenter, initru- 
nienul. by hii ingenuity, in the tak- 
ing of Dcvi-Coiah, Hi. ti3. . 

iloorc, Lieuter.am, hit account of (he 

ilc.v7 piocttdir.g,t of 't c Mahrattas iii 


sieges, V. 3354 of the death of Colo- 
nel Frederick, 327- 

Moorehouse, Colonel, bis death and 
character, V. 318, note. 

Moorslicdabad, taken by the- English, 
111.109,306. Opinion of the judges 
«f, respecting the moral character of 
the Indians, V. 6 O 9 , 533. 

Moraba, sides with Sucaram Baboo in 
favour of Ragoba, IV. 34. ‘ ’ 

Moracin, Governor of Masulipatam, 
III. 306. ’ 

Morad, son of'Shah Jehan, bis charac- 
ter/ II. S38. On his fathei's illness, 
joins 'Aurungzebe against the other 
claimants of ilie throne, SSQ, Treat- 
ed treacherously by Aurungzebe, and 
sent ^rUmicr to Agra« 343. 

Morality, the grand test of rcHsioit, I. 
311. Pure language ofthelllDdus 
respecting, common to all rude na- 
tions, 3C0. Morality, with rude na- 
tions, almost always degraded by re- 
ligion, S03. Loose morality, and 
h.arsh austerities, combined in the re- 
ligion of 3 rude people, 354. 1 The 
doctrine of future rcu ardsand punish- 
ments of no service to morality, 374. 
Dissolution of morals in India as- 
cribed to English regulations, Y. 473, 

Moran How, Got ernor of Trichmopoly^ 
III. 88. Commands the Mahratias, 
acting with the French army, IIO. 
Oflfers alliance with the English, 180. 
His tcrntorics conquered l>y Hyder 
Ali, 415. His territories restored to 
him, 418. 

More, Sir Thomas, on grammatical dis- 
tinctions and subtleties, quoted, II. 
79, note. 

Mornington, Lord, appointed Goternor- 
Gcnera] ofindia, VI. 63. Armesat 
CalcutuG4. Impression ofthoSuItau 
of Mysore's prnclamaiinii on his 
tniru), G5. Resolves on immediate 
war with Tippoo Saib, 03. Com- 
mlled to relinquish his intentiou, 00. 
Makes 4 new treaty with Nizam All, 
61. Instructire view of hts demands 
un Uppoo, QU. Rises in hii dc- 
uiatult, r/5« Corninenres war, 1X3. 
Amount of the forces sent by him 
against Uppoo, 97. The entire des- 
iructioa of Tippoo his ultimate view 
in Utc wars, 11 1. Manner in which 
he sculu the territory of Mysore, on 
Use defeat and death of 'i>|ipoa, 137. 
MethtAtes important charges in Oudi*, 
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153. Sends away from Onde aJi 
British subjects not employed by the 
Company* 154. Sends an embassy to 
the king of Persia, l6l. Presses the 
Vizir All to reform his roilitaiy go- 
vernment, l6’6. His subsequent treat- 
ment of the Vizir, tys. Sends his 
brother Henry Wellesley to him, SOg. 
Projects a journey throiigh-the Oude 
country, 21 6. , His transactions with 
the Nabob of Oude, 2 IQ. His nego- 
tiation with thePeshvva, 308. .With 
Holkar, 336'. With Scindia, 339. 
Prepares for warjvilh the Mahrattas, 
352. Gives to General Wellesley- 
plenipotentiary .powers for peace or 
war, 352. His plans for conducting 
the war, 3g4. His views with re- 
spect to Scindia, 446. Concludes a 
treaty with him, 448. His account 
of the benefits resulting from the de- 
fensive alliances and the war, 452. 
That account investigated, ,455. 
Seeks peace with Holkar, 463. Re- 
solves to conquer, but give away his 
dominions,, 469. Provides for the 
Emperor, and his family, 482. _ His 
new, plan, of'defence against Scindia 
and, Holkar, 512. Succeeded by Mar- 
quis Cornwallis, 5l6. Company’s 
o|)inion of his administration, 517. 

Morliz Ali, negotiates with the French 
for the Nabobship of Carnatic, III. 
117.* Attempt by the English to sub- 
jugate him, unsuccessful, 135. Pio- 
ceedings of cMabomed Ali against 
him, 338. 

Moscosv, its, magnificence, II. 183, 
note. 

Mosty n, Mr. English resident at Poonah, 
in’. 536. Appointed one of the 
Committee to settle the government 
of Poonah, IV. 35. 

Motte,. Mr. performs a journey to the 
diamond mines of Orissa, [. 263. 
Quoted on the abject state of women 
in India, 388, note. On the feroci- 
ous and cowardly character ot the 
Hindus, .406, note. On the Hindu 
music, 11.38. 

Mubarick, son of Alla, character of his 
reign, II. 256. 

Mubarick, son of Chiser, assassinated 
after a just and humane reign of four- 
teen years, II. 277- 

Mubarick, nephew of Shere, usurps the 
throne by the assassination of the 


son of Selim in’his mother's arms, H. 

291.' 

Mudkul, taken by Sahjee, father of 
Sevagee, II. 359. 

Mufteb, office of, TIL 468. 

Mujahid, son of Mahomed, assassinated 
by his uncle Daood, II. 306.' 

Muir, Colonel, arrives at Gohund to 
the relief of Colonel Carnac, IV. 
266. Empowered, to treat' with 
Scindia, ibid. His instructions on' 
that occasion,"V. 1 1 . 

Multan, part of, detached from the 
dominions of the Mogul and added 
to those of Nadir Shah, II. 404. 
Taken by the Sei ks andMahrattas, 4 19. 

Mul waggle, fort, taken by Hyder Ali, 
III. 423. I 

Munnoo, Meer, Governor of Multan, 
purchases the retreat of Ahmed Ab- 
dalee from his province, II. 411. 
Generosity of Abdalee tp him when 
defeated, ibid. Viceroy, under Ab- 
dalee, of Multan and Lahore, when 
he dies, 415. 

Mnnny Begum, her appointment to the 
guardianship of the young Nabob of 
Bengal, ill. 479- Presents made by 
her to Mr. Hastings, and Mr. Mid- 
dleton while she held the office, 557. 
Removed by the Council in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Hastings, 658. Replaced, 

. IV. 25. Investigation by the mana- 
gers of Mr. Hastings’s trial, of her 
appointment to the office of Naib 
Subah of Oude, V. 1 1 1 . Records con- 
cerning her present to Mr. Hastings, 
excluded as evidence on his trial, 128, 
et seq. 

Munro, Sir Hector, takes the command 
of the army at Patna, III. 312. Sub- 
dues a mutiny, 313. Defeats the 
armies of the Mogul Emperor and 
Suja Dowla, 314. Terms on which 
he concludes a treaty with those 
powers, 315. Appointed one of the 
Madras Council and Coininandcr-iii- 
Chief of the forces, IV. 122. Cen- 
sured by the East India Company, 
138. Takes Pondicherry, 142. Uom- 
mands the first division of the army 
against Hyder Ali, and defeats him, 
183. His disagreement with General 
Stuart in a subsequeiu baale wiili 
Hjder, 180. Comm.iuds ihe e\pe- 
dition against Negapatnam and other 
Dutch setllentenis, igi. 
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Murray, Colonel, aihances into the 
li^art of Holkars domiiiions m Ma] 
na, and takes his capital, VI 479 

Musaood,soiiof Mahmood, makes three 
incursions into India, li 2^3 De- 
feated b) the lurkinan , 2,4 De- 
posed by a iiiuliny m hisarin^,S2o 

Musaood, son of rerozc, his rcigu, II 
238 

Music, of the Hindus, totally di.toid of 
excellence, II J7 ijkillot ibe Peru- 
vians in, 38, note 

hlutilation, ptuusinnetU practised by 
the Hindus, I 218, and note Ba 
iiishment substitimd bv Lord Corn 
waUis tn»tea \ of, \ 465 

Alutiuy Sec army 

Mutscddics or Brahmen council, ihcir 
proceedings against Ragoba, III 
629 

Muttra, taken by the Mahomedans, II 
StQ 

MysoTC and Mysonans Mysore de- 
scribed, in 108 Misonans cbim 
TrmconojaU of the LugTisb, I $3 
Atictnpt to take the fort of Tricouo- 
poly by surprize, U4 Attack, while 
allies of the hagl sli, tlieir advanced 
post and destroy every man, UO 
rtucccdutgsof Qussy Sgamsi Mysore, 
134 lunhct account of Mysore, 

4U1 Pi0ccedin|,s of Ilydcr Ah 

against the R jah of, llO Hydcr 
undisputed master of tin- km^ooni, 
114 first war of llit Mytorians 
with tnc English, 4— Sec IJydtr 
All Proclaiiijiioi) of the bultan of, 
in the Is/e r f i raricc, I 1 64 bub 
mission of the cutinlry of, to the 
Liit^ltsh, 124 Ohjrci of its siillc- 
iiicnt ui dcr the 1 n^Iisli goxruM (.ni, 
1J7 Ostensible rajjlnliip uf, re- 
■turvd, I3j} Partition iriaiyof, ill 
bubnidiary treats of, ibiJ 

^«abob, dep tty, h nv (h^ li )<. CJiill lo 
imply soscrLi^ii, I] Uo, note, by 
whom noniinjli.d. Ill b5 
Eadirblub, hisSowor • n, li 9<) A* 
suuirs the title of 1 1 anus Kimki 
Kbau, ibid Dcrlins hnnsrlf King 
of Benia, 100 IlaMn^dcKa cJ the 

Afgiiauiis, invades IhiidnUn •»{>{ 
Ihs horrible vlaii.tiiir of live liUabi- 
UuU uuUkiii^ Delhi, tU4 Piu«incc» 
added to hit doautiiuii by liu treaty 
with the Mu^ul cn j«.tor, lUI Ma^ 


sacred jn his tent 407 Further 
mention of, HI sO 

Tagore, purchased of the Rajah of 
Tanjorc, by the Dutch, IV 101 
NaibDuan, revenue office, abolished, 
III 466 Substitution iii its stead, 
469 

Naib Subah, or Nazirf, supreme mogis 
trace for the trial o) capital odences, 
HI 4C8 Abolishing the ofiice with- 
out an adequate aubstilute, repre- 
hended, 477 Duties of, as connccud 
with the household of the Nabob of 
Bengal, 476 

Milk, title given to Hindu governors of 
disiriLis, il 359 , note 
\airni. ^i'|Jor, killed in the assault on 
Culchoura, VI 247 
Njiis, of Malabar, customs of, as to 
sexual intercourse, I 09 b 
Nana 1 urnave5«-, m the council at Poo- 
naU sides v’^uh Siccanm Baboo m 
favour of llagobj, iV jl lOver- 
thtows the party uf Siccarain, 3 f 
Nannuk, propliet uC thv be ks, aceuuiit 
of. 11 ->/7 

Natal, restornl to thi. English, by the 
treaty of Pans, III 344 
Nations, rude, derive jiccvihar gratifica- 
itou fruiii pccicnstous tu hi,^h an- 
ti ,utty, \ toS The ptoptnvuy ac- 
counted for, 143, note All ancient 
nations trues ihemselv cs to a period of 
rudeness, lot) Publictiv ot judicial 
provecduigs common to rude nations, 
186, note Cruelly and the \ riiicq !e 
of reialiuiion, filatures of the laus of 
anidc people, io nuke Jitis 

vvliicii cannot or iniglii not to be e\- 
crulcd, one of thecliuraetcnsticsor 1 
rude peO( le, 237 Grussiass uf lun- 
gua,,e an in^^rcdient in the uianiiers 
uf a rude iunon, 3')8 Rude naiions 
most addicted tu gaiiun., II tU 
HuJe lunoiu arc iiiglectfi 1 of his- 
tory, bO 

I Naval «ngaj,cuicut between the 1 ii,,lis)i 
and Bortuisiieve lairburai, I 44, 57 
t Belwe-cu the I nuiish ju I I rei eh, on 
* tie coast of Loroiinuh}, HI 57 
OlT Malfas, Ot Lineal, SUJ 
OILcyln, -15. IV -It Oil I‘»n- 
dieherry, 111 140 In Pra)a i*a), 

207 Ot* \e,l»paVjm, .Si> Oil 
. Itinconvahe, 4.0 .30 
I Naxww. odicc t f, m "tlKt 
Naur lung, Will of Clierr KooUcli, tn a 
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revolt against his father, is defeated 
and taken prisoner, II. 405. Further 
account of, III. gO. Favours the 
English against Chunda Saheb ,and 
the French, gS. Flis character, 97. 
Leaves his army for the pleasures of 
the harem and the chase, at Arcol, 
98. Traitorously shot through the 
heart, gg. 

Neabut Nizamut, office of, III. 476 . 
Neemagee Scindia, Mahiatta chief, as- 
sociate with Daood in the attempt on 
the life of Hussnn, II. 387* 
Negapatam,, engagement off, between 
the French and English fleets, IF. 
217- 

Negapatnam, ;takcn from the Dutch, 
Iv. igs. - 

Nelore, attacked unsuccessfully by the 
•English, III. 176. 

Nesbit, Colonel, leads a column in. the 
night attack on Tippoo Saib, V. 

367. 

Newcastle, Duke of, appointed to su- 
jierintend a negotiation of' peace with 
the French and English East India 
Companies, III. 123. 

Nicholson, Captain, commands the first 
• ^e.'cpedition sent from England to 
. • Eengal, I. 105. 

Nizam, son of Humaion, sovereign in 
Deccan, II. 308. 

Nizain Ali, proceedings of, as governor 
of'Berar, HI., 1 89. Divests himself 
. of Berar, and takes the government of 
- Dowlatabad, 191. Effects the assas- 
..sination of Hyder Jung and flies to 
. 'Booranpore, 192. Returns at the 
' head of a considerable body of troops, 
-.252. Assumes the Subahdarship of 
. ^Deccan, having dethroned his brother, 
3gg. His irruption into Carnatic, 400. 
(His treaty with the" English, 403. 
" Joins Hyder Ali against the English, 
404.' His 'proceedings against ihe 
Iklahrattas, 417- Disgusted with the 
-..war, forms another treaty with* the 
-^English, 424. Transactions of the 
■ Madras .presidency with him, re- 
. .specting Guntoor, IV. 132. Th,esc 
.. transactions condemned by the Go- 
vernor-General and' council, 136. 
' -TormS an alliance with Hyder Ali 
.-.and the Mahratlas, 148. 'Supreme 
Council send a person to his court to 
• represent them, I70.-. Proposes to 
the Regent of Berar to invade and 


ravage Bengal, 173. The Guntoor 
Circa demanded of him, V. 25g. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 265. 
Relations with, entered into by Sir 
John Shore, VI. 18. War between 
him and the Mahrattas, 28. Dis- 
iiiisses the English subsidiary force, 
29. Rebellion of his eldest son in- 
duces him to request the return of 
the English battalion, Si; The 
English jealous of the French troops 
in his service, 32. In consequence 
of a new treaty, dismisses them, sL 
Dreadful slate of his government, 
522. 

Nizam al Mulk. See Cheen Koolich. 

Nizam ul Dien, aids Kei Kobad in his 

- vices, 11. 245. Taken oft' by poisony 

247. 

Nizamut Sudder Adaulut, court*of ap- 
peal, how constituted, III. 470. 

Noah, coincidence between the story of, 
and that of the Hindu sire, Salyav- 
rata, I. 14g, note. 

Noor Mahl, Sultana, story of, I. 313. 
Effect produced bn her by the death 
of her father, 318. Her enmity to 
Nohfibet, 321. 

Norris, Sir William, ambassador to the 
Mogul court, impribons three of the 
^ - London Company’s council, 1. 126. 

North, Lord his act for the renewal of 
the East India Company’s charter, 
IF. 460. 

North-east and north-west passage, at- 
tempts for the discovery of, I. 5, 6. 

NujeefKhan, commander of the Mo- 
gul forces against Zabita Khan, ac- 
count of. III. 4s 6.. His war with 
the Jaats, 551. His death, V. 1 1. 

Numerical characters of the Hindus, 
whether original or. borrowed, con- 
sidered, II. gg. 

Nuncomar, Governor of Hoogly, his 
conduct as revenue agent to Doolobb 
Ram, HI. 247. By intrigue, obtains 

- the office of Deputy to the Nabob of 
'Bengal, 321. ' From his bad charac- 
ter dismissed from that office, ibid. 
East India Company’s account of 
him, 472. Further ideas of his 

- ’ character, 480. Accuses Mr. Hastings 

- of receiving presents, 560. Accused 

< himself of forgery, and hanged, 563. 

Mr. Blastings charged with the mur- 
der of, by the hands of Sir Elijah 
Im'pey, V. 103. Dispute in the 
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House of Comnuins rc^iicciiDg ihw 
accusation, ibid* 105, 108 

Nundjilroog, taken by the English, V 
338. 

Nunjcraj assumes the powers of the 
Kajah of Mysore, III 40 t Exploits 
of ilsder All, as a subnrdinateolEcer 
in his serwee, 4O0 Plots of Hyder 
agamst him, 410 Hydcr pre<cnis 
himself as a suppliant it his door, 
and gams him on his side against the 
Rajah, 412 

Nuserit Shah, account of, 11 275. 

Oakley, hir Charles, succeeds General 
Mcuows as Goteraor of hUdras VI. 
49 

Ochieilony, Lieutenant Colonel, pru- 
dent precantions taken by bun against 
Holkar* attack, on Delhi, VI. 480, 
48 L. 

OiTcnce, defined, 1. 2l6 

Offences, how classed bv the Hindus, 

I 257 

Oligarchy, why the most preialent 
pouerin political and other institu- 
tions, lIL5,andG, note 

Olit icr, on the skill of ihc inoilcrn Per- 
tiana in the act of v^eating, nuoied, 

II 18, note, and the att of dyeing, 
SO, note On the little difference 
between the rustics >n Persia and 
those who hte in towns, igCi, note 

Qmdul-ul Omrah succeeds his father 
Mahomed Ali ar Nabob of Arcor, 
VI. 49. Luglish deliberations rt- 
specuiig him, 54 l>ard Hobart 
wishes to transfer the districts tinder 
him to the inano^emcnl of the Com- 
pany, 55. Negotiations with him 
for dial pur|x)$e, 50 Dispute Lc- 
tuccti Lord llobarf and the Supreme 
Hoard on ihe •iibjccr, 58. Instruc- 
tsons to Lord Mormngton concern- 
ing him, .01. Ttausacuons of Lord 
Alornm^luo vvtili him, 202. ilcfers 
\o Alt treaty of to brsTmdica- 
tion. 20J Violation of that treaty 
alledgcd against him by the Directors, 
.(15 Allegaiion against him of a 
criminal currrspondence with Uic 
sertants of np{>oo Saib, 208. In- 
quiiy into this circumsunce iitsti- I 
tutcr{,CC9 llcsuli of tire Iniyntry, 
27‘1 Attempt tuobLiin his consent 1 
to hi* own lirposiiion, Ilis | 

death, 257 McwrsW ebbeond Close I 


coitunisi.ioned to detnaad of the 
fjfiiily the destined transfer of the 
Carrwiic got eminent, ibid Negoti- 
ations on the subject wjih Ah Hus- 
sato, son of Omdut, .88, who con- 
sents to the transfer, 293. Protision 
for Hussain aniL the family of his fa- 
ther, £97. Debts of his father trans- 
fered to the Company, ibid. Feeling* 
ot the family on the consent of Hus- 
SJtii to hts deposition, ibid. Hia 
death, 300 

Oniichund, narrative of the treacherous 
frauds practised upon him. III 170. 
note Dies insane, m consequence, 

172, note. 

One, meaning of, as applied to the 
Hindu gods, I 318 j 

Onore, taken by the English, IV. 230 

Oosoor, taken by the English, V. 330 

Ootradroog taken by Colonel Stuart, V. 
345 

Opium, regulations respccung the mo* 
oopolyof, V. 419 

Ordeal, trial bi, held in high csuination 
With the Jlindus, I 240 Various 
kiuds of, pracUsed by them, ibtd. 
Supposed cause of, 407, note. 

Orme, Mr. quoted ou the influence of 
pncstcrafi in India, I. I0o> note. 
On the rudeness of tbc mibtary art m 
Jiidostai), 180 On the tenure of land 
in India, 207, note. Oniheabsur* 
dity of the Hindu. religion, 339, note. 
On the sufferings of tlie Fakcers, 355, 
note On the character of the Gen- 
toos, as 0 tricking people, 402, note. 
On the litigious spirit of the Hindus, 
408 Describes tin. Pagoda ofbenng* 
ham, H 3. On the ignorance of the 
Ilmdustn thcconstrucuoa of bridges, 
13, note On the causes of the skill 
of the Indians iti spinning and weav- 
nig, 10, note On the excellence of 
tbc Peruvian music, 38,- and note. 
On the little alteration that has been 
effeeted m the goTcrnmcnt or cha- 
ractefor the Hindus by the inUoduc- 
uou of strangers among them, 140, 
note. On tlie araricc of the Hindus, 
and the oppressions it occasioned, 

173, 174, note. On the rude state of 
the military art in IndosUn, 184. On 
llte extent of country in whicli the 
Alaiintla language is spoken, 3a6, 
note. Complained of. that he nerer 
gives his auinoriiies, Jil, 00, note. 
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Orpheus, liia tloscription of the celestial 
king, I. 291. 

Oslend, trading Company of, to India, 
particulars of. III. C3. 

Otahcitans, resemble in many respects 
the Hindus in manners, I. -lOO. 
Their ingcnuiiy in handicraft arts, II. 
30, note. 

Oude, articles of commerce in, 11. 23, 
note. Distressed slate of, IV. 365. 
Proceedings of Mr. Hastings on his 
arrival at, 37-‘. See Hastings. Its 
situation as left by Sir John Shore 
(LorclTeignmouth), satisfactory to the 
Company, VI, 150. British subjects 
driven out of, by Lord Morniugton, 

Oude, Sujah ad Dowla, Subahdar or 
Nabob of, H.-415. Defeats the Mah- 
raltas, 418. Confederates with the 
Mogul Prince Aulumgeer and others 
against Bengal, III. 253. Confede- 
racy dissolved by his treachery, 256. 
Raised to the office of Vizir, 26O. 
Views with which he assists Meer 
Causim against the English, 309. 
Defeated by the English, 311,314. 
Terms on which he solicits peace with 
the English, ibid. The pronosaj of 
bestowing his dominions on the Em- 
peror, disapproved by the Company, 
358. Defeated again by the English, 
throws himself on their, generosity, 
361. Restored to all his dominions 
except Corah and Allahabad, ibid. 
Interview of Lord Clive with him, 
378. New treaty with him, Sgs. His 
project to profit by the necessities of 
the Rohillas, 491. - Forms a treaty 
with the Rohillas, 493. Fails to ful- 
fil the terms of the treaty, 494. Soli- 
cits and obtains their aid against the 
'Mahrattas, 496., Concerts with the 
English the destruction of the Rohil- 
las, °498. Obtains of the English, by 
purchase, the provinces of Corah and 
Allahabad, 501. His dastardly con- 
duct in the battle against the Rohil- 
las, 508. Endeavoqrs to evade” his 
treaty with the Emperor, who was to 
share in the plunder of ilje Rohillas, 
511. His agreement with Fy20olla 
Khan, 512. His death, 524. Fur- 
ther mention of, 551. 

Oude, Asoff ul Dowla, succeeds his fa- 
ther as Nabob of, III. 524. Treaty 
of the English with him, ibid. His 


situation on commencing his govern- 
ment, 550. Invested by the Emperor 
with the Kelut, 552. Complains of 
oppression, by the burdens laid on 
him by the English, IV. 365. His 
complaints treated with indignation, 
068. His debts, 372. Mr. Hastings’s 
agreement with him, 373. Consents 
to strip the Begums, his mother and 
grandmother, of their treasure and 
jaghires, and deliver the proceeds to 
Mr. Hastings, 375. His reluctance 
to enter on the ungracious work, 392. 
Declares it to bean act of compulsion, 
393. Gives a present of 10 lacs to 
Mr. Hastings, 399. Obtains permis- 
sion by treaty to despoil, Fyzoolla 
-Khan, 374, 414. Plans of Mr. Hast- 
ings against him by means of his mi- 
nister, 431. The residency at his 
court proposed to be removed, 434. 
Visit of Mr. Hastings to his capital, 
438. State of his dominions and fi- 
nances, V. 10. Mr. Hastings’s con- 
duct to him and the Begums, one of 
the articles in his impeachment, ^62. 
Lord Cornwallis’s treaty with, 259. 
Distressed state of, VI. 34. Lord 
Cornwallis’s expostulatory letters to, 
37, 38. Additional burdens imposed 
on him, 41. Ills death, 42. • 

Oude, Mlrza Ali, succeeds his father 
Asoff ul Dowla, as Nabob of, VI,. 43. 
Suspected of bastardy, ibid. Intrigues 
in his court,' 44. Is deposed, 47. Re- 
moved to Benares and a pension al- 
lowed him, 48. Preparations made 
to remove him to Calcutta, 1 63. ' In- 
surrection by him on this account, 
164. Taken and carried to Fort Wil- 
liam, 166. 

Oude, Saadut Ali, made Nabob of, by 
the Governor-General of India, in 
consequence of the supposed bastardy 
of Mirza Ali. VI. 47. Terms on 
which he receives his elevation, ibid. 
Pressed to a military reform by the' 
Governor-General, 166. Major Scott 
sent' to negotiate the reform, l6s. 
Ordered, to govern agreeably to the 
pleasure of the English, I73. Coer- 
cion employed on him, 175. Proposes 
to abdicate the government, 176, 
Meaning of his abdication misunder- 
stoodjr 180. Refuses, unless in favour 
of his son, 183. Indignation of the 
Governor-General on this occassion, 
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183 I'orce against liis military es- 
tablishment tcsorted to, 185. His le- 
moiistrancc, 187 » being unanswer- 
able, treated by the Got ernor-Geaerai 
as an insult, IQO Compiamts of the 
resident againsthim, 103. Upbraid- 
ed by the GovernOT.Gentral, 194 
The mode for annihilating his army 
judiciously formed, IQo New rea- 
sons for the Company’s assuming his 
goiexnmeiit, 197. Portion of more 
than half his tciniones demanded, 
201. AUoised no independent power 
in the territory not ostensibly taken 
front him, 20o. Arts einploved to 
gam his consent to the transfer de- 

, utaudtd of hmi, 208. Desires to go 
on a pdgruuage to Jerusalem, 209 
Ulr. Vvellcsicy sent to um Imn to the 
terfitortal cession, ibid. Cession of 
wore Ulan half his country effected, 
and a Lieutcnaiu-Goiemor appoint- 
ed, 212. Defects of his governmeut, 
521. These defects not norse than 
those of JBengal, 23S. 

Oopnekbat, sacred book of, theHindus, 
setcral translations, of, 1. 3 16, note. 

Ox, held sacred in Egypt, 1. 367. Kd- 
Jmg of, punished with death by the 
Greeks and Homans, 308. 

Oxcndeii, bir George, President and 
Chief Director of the 000111211/$ af- 
fairs at Surat, I 88 

Pagoda, of Chillambriim, 11. 3. See 
Clnllanibruii). Ofbermgham.ibid , 
of Llephanta, 4, and note , of SaUette, 
ibid,; of Mail Coiay, 10 ; ofCoiigv- 
itrani, 11, ofTriradi, takcu by (he 
Vrcnch, 111. 93. 

Pamiing, llmdu, Mexican and Chinese, 
II. 35, SG, note. 

Pjiacatchery, taken by the English, IV 
511. Taken again by the army under 
Lord Coinv.allis, V. 5<J0 

Palmer, Mayor, sent to Oudeas the pri- 
vate agent of Mr. Ilasmigs, IV .|0J 
Sent on pecuniary nrguiiatioiif to 
lyzuolU Kban,41o, ills vilary while 
agcul atOude, V. iU, uoie. A>citlK« 
insidious drs gtis to baiiJu, lb 
ilrstdeni with the Peshwa of .>Dh- 
ruiij, VI. 3.’I. 

I’ancgyric, pniKiple nf, JCUve m the b«- 
iiun mmJ, I. iJcstuvicd on ot>- 
jccls of vs,it>Iii|> friuii the svish to 
jdeme, 59 b I turn the o|>craliun of 


desire and fear, 295. 1 he Hindu re- 
ligion a striking example of its exces- 
si\e growth, 313. > 

Foiiiput, battle of^ III. 414. 

Panopticon penitentiary house, adapted 
to the moral improiement of Bengal, 
V. 532. 

Paramount, used inaccurately by Sir 
William Junes, 1. 2b0, note. ' 

Pans, treaty of, Frencli possessions in 
India hoiv a^ecied by. 111. 342, 364, 
Power sent to India by the English 
to look after the execution of the 
elcsenth article of, IV. 6j. 

Park, Mungo, on the tenure of land m 

, Africa, quoted, I, 258, note. On the 
belief of the Africans m one God, and 
a future &talc of reward and pumsh- 
itienl,320, note. On the inhabitants 
of Mtmans, wiio eat their tncmics 
and horses, but iieicr kill the cow, 
3G(), note. On the passion of the 
Afncan negroes for taw-suits, 408, 
note. On the atnnsement of story- 
telling among the negroes of Africa, 
416, note Gives a striking m8i.ti)cc 
of Gothic scenery m ihccotmiry neat 
Sullo, II, 5, noie. Gives .in account 
of the African mode of smelimg gold, 
ilO, note. Quoted on the* African 
mode of coummg, 40, noic. 

Parlumeut, dissolution of, no abalcim.nt 
of impeachments by, V. 170. 

Parliamentary tiiducnce, the Umeful 
source of all our misgoiertimcni, V. 
53. Parhamentarv uspunsibihty, 7^). 

PiiUitans, founder of their kmgduiu, 1 1. 
511, and note. 

Partliolanus, giant, descent ofllic Irish 
from,!. 133, note. 

PasUes, sute of, m paihainciit, V. 39. 

Paxjuicr, Etienne, un the disponiiou of 
a iMupIc being knuyvn from tlicir laws, 
and tlic rcicrse, quoted, L 148, iiuic. 

Patans or Afghauns. SccAfobauni. 

Pateeta, account of, and tU capluie by 
Major Poplum, iV. 340 

Paterson, on the religious coiuriirersics 
ol the Hindus, quoted, I. 314, note. 
On the llmdu worship of the Liu- 
gam, 3G5, note. 

PatiiJ, bullies near, between the Mogul 
Ijiipcror and Uie und Mci- 

nil, HI. '.GJ. Ln^ylish invade it, 
GU-I , are driven out, io4 Taken by 
(he I'listuh. .,0>). Jiuliny ul, 313 
l:u<l of a Mahomedun widow and 
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her ncpliew in^lilutcd before the 
provincial council and supreme court 
at, LV. 281. Mis-statement of this 
cause by Sir Elijah Iinpcy, the judge, 
300, note. 

Paucheess, Hindu game, I. 414. 

Paulini, P. quoted on the propensity of 
the Eastern nations to lying, I. 403, 
note. . On tlic character of llie Hin- 
dus, 409, note. On the skill of the 
Indians in imitating the European 
arts, II. 33. On the despotism of the 
Indian kings, 173, note. 

Peelagce and Coantojee, Mahratta chiefs, 
their contests with the imperial army 
in Deccan, 11. 397. 

Pcerambaucuin, battle of, IV. l6l. 
Pekin, taken by Gingis Khan, II. 236. 
Pelham, Mr. comments on iMr. Hast-, 
ings’s answer to the first charge 
against him, V. 101. 

Penal laws, cruel, with a rude people, 1. 
217. See Courts. 

Penance, idea of, whence derived, I. 
346. In what manner and for what 
offences, practised by the Hindus, 349. 
Duties imposed on its professors, 3.11. 
Penitents, Hindu, instances of the tor- 
•ments they inflict on themselves, 1.353. 
Peons, species of servants, in India, so 
denominated. III. 13. 

People, charged with being remiss in 
the exercise of the power necessary to 
their piotecUon, HI. 6, note. 

Pepper, trade of the East India Com- 
' pany in, on the coast of Malabar, 1. 

59. Company’s whole slock of, seized 
, by Charles the First, 65. ^ 

Perfidy, a vice peculiarly opposed to the 
j administration ofjustice, its remedies, 

V. 528. 

Perjury, practice > of, almost universal 
Hvilh the Hindus, T. 402. ,A vice pe- 
culiarly opposed to the .idministration 
ofjustice. Its remedies, V. 521, 522. ’ 
Perring, Mr. Member of' the. Madras 
Council, dismissed .from the Co’m- 
'pany’s service, IV. 133. ‘ 

Perron, M. commands Scindia’s army, 

VI. 397- His history, 400. Accused 
falsely of failing in humanity and de- 

' licacy to Shah Aulum, 405. Des- 
truction of his force, the first'object of 
General Lake, 408. Retires froixi the 
service of Scindia, 413. 

Persia, intercourse with, opened by the 
East India Company, I. 16. Trade 


with, of but little IiTiportan'ce, 35. 
Unsuccessful, from the caprice and 
extortions. of the magistrates, 53. An- 
cient religion of Persia, 324, note. 
Persian women, 399, and note. Its 
architecture, II. 14*, and note. Mo- * 
dern Persians excellent lapidaries, 28, 
note. Deficient in historical annals,'63. 
Defects of ancient Persian history, 6S, 
and note. Persian account of the 
conquest of Alexander, 64, trote. Sci- 
ence of the Persians very confined, 
68, note. Extent of their knowledge 
of astronomy, gO, note. Little skilled 
in the military art, 191. Law of their 
kings, as given by their select sages, 
192. Account of their external de- 
meanor and moral character, 195. 
Their poetry superior to that of the 
Hindus, 460. Anglo-Indian erhbassy 
to the King of, VI. 160. 

Perspective, Hindus have no knowledge 
of, II. 33. 

Peruvians, distribution of their lands, I. 
2^9, note. Their buildings, 11,-7. 
Their music, 38. Their poetry, 53> 
note, 

Pesbnwir, Afghaun chiefs treacherously 
murdered by the Governor of, IT, 368. 
Peshwa, nature of the office of, II. 431. 
Peshwa of the Mahrattas. See Mah- 
rattas. 

Pettah, town near Seringapa tarn, assault- 
ed and taken by Lord Cornwallis's 
army, V. 317..' - 

Petty, Sir William, his account of the 
• prosperous advance of the English 
' from the accession of James the First, 

I. 92, note. . 

Peyton, Mr. succeeds to the command 
■'of the English fleet on the death of 
Commodore Barnet, HI. 57. 

Philippine Islands, ac'count of, I. 14. 
PhousdaryAdaului, criminal court, how 
constituted, IH. 46g. ' , 

Physics, -'knowledge of the Hindus on 
. the subject of, >11. 84. I . . 

Piece goods, meaning of, I. 66, note. 
Pigot, Mr. afteiwards Lor'd, succeeds 
Saunders as Governor of Madras, JIL 
154. On the capture of Pondicherry 
by the King’s troops, claims it as the 
property of the East India Company, 
233. Re-appointed to the government 
of Madras after a residence of twelve 
years in England, 105. First object 
of his government the restoration of 
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Gl-fe 

the Rajah of Tanjore, who had been 
dethroned, 109 His oppositioti to 
Benheld s claims on the Bajah, 1 i 1 
Violent contention between hmi and 
the Council, II6 Is imiiruonetl, 
119 Ordered by the Directors to be 
■restored, 120 BecaUed, but dies be 
fore the order arrivetl at Madras, 121, 
122 Prosecution ordered by patha 
ment, against the Members of Couu 
cil, \vdio imprisoned him, who are 
sentenced to a fine of a thousand 
pounds each, 123 

Pipley* permission obtained Iw the East 
iodia Company from the Great Mo 
gul to trade at, I dS 

Piracy, prevalence of, I lln London 
East India Comjiany charged w^th 
being abettors of, 110 

Pitt, William, his opposition to Fox’s 
India bill, II 479 Appointed Prime 
Minister, 484 Proposes the com- 
mutation act, 485 Resemblance of 
his India bill to that of Mr Fax,487 
Confirms Mr Bmbe’ainsinuauoi^s m 
regard to Mr Hastings s desgns 
against the Mogul Enineror and Soii- 
dia, V 14, note Demers an eulo- 
giutn on Lord Macartney in oppo- 
siuon to Mr Fox, 37 Rejects, in 
conjunction with 'Mr Dundas, the 
aipomtmeni of Lord Macartney to 
be Governor General of Ind a, 39 
His violent attack uf ^Ir box, m 
defence of Mr Duodas, 4G Sup- 
ports Mr llastiD^ against Mr 
Burkes charges, AO Votes for the 
impeachmeut of Mr Hastings, ibid 
Recommends a mode of proceeding 
aainst him, Ga Operation of his 
Declaratory bill, 08 Comparison of 
It with Air loxs India bill, ibid 
Menu of his bill discussed 73 His 
defence of the bill, 79 His conduct 
in parhameni on tlie bill for renew- 
ing the Compaiiv s charter, VI 15 

Place, Mr quoted on the tenure of land, 

1 276, note 

Platsy, bmtle of. Ill 107 

Plato, quoted on the effects iv Inch would 
be produced on a small number of 
men left alone in some unculuvalrd 
part of theglobr, 1 143, uoie On 
ilic dinuon uf bbour be ng the on 
gm of laws, 157, note On thedivi 
t on of nations uitn cissies, 159 note 
On the baneful influence, on juuth, | 


of reading the degrading account of 
the Gods in the Greek poets, 291, 
nute Oa the progress of iniention 
111 the aitS; II 2, note On the pto- 
diictions of the loom among the 
Greel s, 19, note 

PlayCiir, a convert to M Bailly, on tha 
great progress of the Hindus in astro 
nomy, II 87 His accouai of the 
manner 111 which the Brahmens make 
their astronomical calculations, 9 1 

Phny, quoted on the weaving of the 
ancients II 17 

Plomer, Mr one of Mr Hastings’s 
counsel V 87 

Plough, Hindu, described, 11 J22. t 

Pococke, Admiral, Madras reheied by 
the arrival of lv$ iTeet, Iff 314 * 

Poetry, the first literature, II 44 Use 
to which it was applied before the 
art of writing was knuivt), ibid *ind 
note Use of, by the Hindu®, 45< 
Character of the Hindu poetry, 40 
Poetry of other rude notions 54, and 
note Turgid sivle of the poetry of 
rude nations accounted for, u0 

Polaroon, taken possession of ^ the 
East India Company, I 38 Glamii 
cd by three separate companies, 70 
Changes masters, and is at last ceded 
to the Dutch, 80 

Police Lord Cornnalliss new scheme 
of, V 430 

Polybius, Ins iccoinit of Ecbabnaand 
IIS palace. 111, uote 

Polygamy, Hindu story respecting, I 
390 

Polycars, meaning of the appellation, 
III 133 ConfUeratc wiin Maphua 
Khan sgaiust the English, and lake 
Madura, 130 

Pond cherry, French form an estabhsh- 
incni at, I 108 Account of, HI 
49 English bafllnl in an attack 
^>on, 72 Distressed state of, 207 
Taken by the English, 233 Disputes 
betweeo the Pies deocy of the East 
India Cnoipaiiy and the officers of the 
Kings lron(4 10 whom it should bcy 
long, ibid Destroyed, 234 Re- 
stored to the French, 341 Etigago- 
ment near, between the Ircnch and 
English fleets IV. 140 Restored 
•gam to the I rencli, and again re. 
taken by the English, VI 301 

Poooah, xemmdstcc uf, veiled by Sc- 
lagrc, II 300 Suptemg Council 
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icn.i an agent to ticat with the ^o- | 
vcrnaietU of. III, .543. Treaty with j 
the poicrnuicnt of, concluded, 549. 
Ilostiliiicsby ihcEuglisIt cuininenced | 
•against, IV. 34. Euglislt obliged to 
retreat and sign a second treaty, 3(3. 
Unfruitful negotiations at, VI. 34. | 

Poorani,), Naib of, revolts ami is defeat- ] 
. cd, ill. •’(3.., 1.(37. 

Poorundeb, fortress, besieged by the 
troop of .•\urung/.cbe, II. 3tili. 
Popharn, Captain, defeats the Malirat- 
tas, IV. 51. Takes the fortress of 
Gualior, ibid. Promoted, for this 
achievement, to the rank of Major, 
33. Takes Patceta, 343. 
population of India kept down by ex- 
action, I. ‘J73, note. 

Porphyry, nuoted, on the introduction 
of animal sacrifices among the Egyp- 
tians, I. oGO'. 

Porter, Endymion, obtains a charter for 
a new trading Company to India, I. 
60 . 

Porter, Sir James, ascribes philosophy 
to the Turks, II. 69. 

Porto Novo, battle of, between the 
English .and Ilydcr Ali, I V. 182. 
Portuguese, first settlers in the East 
Indies, I. 3. Possessions of, in the 
East Indies, 35. I'igbt with the 
English at sea, near Surat, 44, 57. 
English treaty of amity with, 59. 
Dutch treaty wdtli, 66. Cede Bom- 
bay to theEtiglish, 84. Portuguese at 
Chittagong engage to assist Arracan 
in his invasion of Bengal, and betray 
him to Aurunzebe, II, 355. Describ- 
ed as huccaniers, ibid. note. 
Porundeh, taken by Sevagee, II. 360. 
Pousta, characterised as the detestable 
invention of despotic fears, its nature 
and effects explained, II. 354, and 
note. 

Power, sovereign, checks on, II. 431. 
Praya Bay, engagement in, between 
the Trench and English fleets, IV. 

- 

Prayers of a Ilindu on marrying,,!. 448, 
note; 

Prejudice, English, Us operations as to 
affairs in India, V. 406, 407.* 
Presents, proceedings on -the charge' 
againsfiVIr. Hastings , relating to the 
receipt of, V. 103, 1 10. 

Priam, palace of, 11. 12, note. 
Priesthood, greatest authority usurped 


by, in the lowest state of socicljv I- 
139, 160, note. Influence of, over 
suiicrstition, no where so great as in 
India, l64, note. IHcndicity of priests 
an instrument of imposture, l65, note. 
Ceremonies to be observed bv Hindu 
priests, as to dress and mode of 
wearing the hair, 445. Degraded 
slate to which the Hindus are reduced 
by the priesthood, II. 166. In what 
way may be inslruincntal in checking 
the abuse of sovereign power, 431. 

President in India, his power, III. l6, 

19, 20. 

Press, freedom of, its advantages to in- 
dividual character, V. 106. Its ad- 
vantages to the people, 542. 

Prelaupa Sing, Kingof Tanjore, obtains 
the kingdom b^' the assassination of 
Scid, 111.79. rreachcrous conduct 
of the English towards him, 80, and 
note. See further Tanjore. 

Private trade. Sec Trade. 

Proclus, accused of borrowing many of 
his religious notions fromChristianily^ 
I. 323. . 

Properly of the servants of the Com- 
pany, obligation to disclose tlje 
amount of, taken away, V. 61. 

Prosecutions, invesiigaiibn of the odium 
attacked to them; V. 180. 

Protest of the Lords, against the judges 
giving their opinions, without bating 
their reasons, V. 238. 

Pullicat, English factory established at, 
I. 53. Compelled by the Dutch to 
relinquish it, ibid. 

Punishments, object of, defined, I. 216. 
Nature of those practised bv-the Hin- 
dus, 217, 218. Inequality' of Hindu 
punishments, 223, 226. Sanguinarv 
nature of Hindu punishments, If. 
170. Future punishments. See Mo- 
rality. 

Puranas, compilers of, ignorant and de- 
void of judgment, II. 102, note. 

Purchase and Sale, Hindu law of, I. 
English law of, in what respect de- 
fective, 200, note. . . 

Purdhaungnr, taken by Sevagee, II. 360. 

Purvez, son of Jeliangire, defeated by 
the, Prince of Odipore, II. 316. Made 
governor of Candesh, ibid. Visited 
by Sir Thomas Roe, ibid. Unsuc- 
cessful in a war with the- princes of 
tjie Deccait, 30?. Dies of Apoplexy, 
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PiH3, lemplc-of, II 6, note. 

P)eurs, uhat. 111 J3 
PjlhagoT'is, discoveries of, in science, 
11 1J3 

Quintus Curtuis, on the population of 
India m the lime of Alexander, 
quoted, 11 171, note 

Pack, instancesoftheuscor,)n England, 
I 43, note Practised by the Dutch at 
Amboyna bee Atnboyna 
lUdcIiHe, Major, comni'inds a cohimn 
at the taking of Dccg, VI 489 
Kagoba, Mabratu ^«abob, holds the 
reins of the Mahratla government 
during the minority of his nephew, 
527 \yispossesse4 Q? Vns poucr 
by the mlngucs of the ^lutseddics. 
By the death of his nephew, 
who IS murdered, acknowledged 
Peshwa, ^30 I uriher hostile mea- 
sures of the Mutscddies to him ^31 
Dies to Guzerat, ibid Treaty formed 
with him by the Bombay Prcsid^cy, 
538 Adverse proceedings 0 / the 
Iknsal PrcMdcncy towards hinf, o42 
Betires to Surat with only \.\/o hun 
cired attendants, 049 Trcyyof the 
Bombay Presidency v«uh h/nipprov- 
ed by tin. Directors, il »d » Proceed* 
mgs of the ^osernincnt of Pooenh 
nnd the Lnglish rcs[>ecting him IV 
34 Given up to Scindia, the Mali 
talia clucf, 37 Bomhav council de- 
termined 1(1 supjiort htni, 39 

Pagoiiaut Ilaoiv, Mahialia cjiicf, 11 
D7 

UaiUKite, taken by Scvaj;«e, U 361,1 

Bajixiou^ their vvretclird |iiwiibi)imMv 
JI. IHI, mile- Mar of Aiiriingrttc 
against, 36it 

iUIngli, Sir M alter ins account of the 
Dutch f1shiric», 1 90 

Bam Chum, rum of, aiiemplcd by Nun* 
comar, 111 f,. 

Haoia, brother of Sambacrc, liisohsi^ 
iiJie t’cfciici- of ihcforlof (ungte, II 
S}Z 'Icrnis on wliich his WMlnw 
proposes to Icrnurutc the predators 
incursions uf the Mnhrattas into 
Deccan, 3t>() 

Jlamdco, one of the Ilajahs of Drccan, 
ilrfrated by Alia, iiei hew of rerore, 

II 251 

Kamnaram, I^puty Goterrior ofBaliar, 

III S77, • ^ Confederates VO ratsr 


a brother of biiraja Dowla to (he go- 
vernment of Bengal, 241 Critical 
situation of, as Governor of Patna, 
554 Defealeil near Patna, 26l 
Designs of Mecr Cauzim against him, 
580 These designs fat cured by Mr 
Vamtltart, and discountenanced bv 
M jOf Carnac and Colonel Coote, 
2S0, 282 Imprisoned and plundered, 
283 Put to death, 307 
Uamramsing, Governor of Midnaporr, 
account of, HI 23g 
Ilanccof Burdwan, proceedings of the 
Supreme Council rcspcciing ill 5 j 2 
Ranee of Bulvvant Sing, desire of Mr 
Hastings to litvc her despoiled, III 
^ 3o0 Outrage commuted on her, 
and friB princesses of Vier Viouve, 
Rayacoitah, taken by the Lnghsh under 
Major Gowdie, V,3SG ' 

Raymond, Captain, unfortunate expe- 
dition of, to Indii, 1 18. 

Raynicr, Adminl, reduces the Dutch 
settlements in India, \ I CO ^ 
Rayrec or R ijegur, fortress, taken by 
bevagee 11 3(1^0 laken by Aurmig- 
'zebe, vviih the wiils and infant son 
ofSambigee, 372 

Raz, Rajah of Vizmagirain, orbitraiv 
treatment of, by GuieniorRumbohf. 
IV 1.7 Intrigues of lus brother, 
Siicrani JDz ogamst him, ibid 
Hnbisgiven bySilicrvm loSirlhomas 
I llmiibolil, ]29, 13ir ' 

Read, Colonel, Ins tu active comniund 
I III the last war -ig-iinil lippoo Saib, 
j ^ I 98 Takes CviiVrryi Onto, J2J 
' llnlhcad, Mr jiivnie secreivrv tolSir 

I lbomas Rvimlold, btvlw received 
liy him from Sitter iin Rur, IV I3rt 
Hnhc from Aiurcr iil Omrili, ibid i 
Ueading, ihe power of, litlle conducive 
to improicmvnt in 1 emmirv vviihout 
gord books, and covered wiih |x>veriy 
and wretchedness, \ at? ^ 

Regiomontanus, Qtcai csienl of lu% ma- 
thematical knowledge, 11 134 
Religion, of the liinduq 'iccouiitof, J.. 
282 Of the Pcriiiiis and other 
uMiotw, 324, note How a check on 
the abuse of suvcrcigti j nwer, II 431 
On iflc sijlject of rcjigion, ice funlicr, 
Idvas, and Mmahlv 

Kennel, ^I^Jor, quoted on Alexanders 
int,.vion of India, I 145, note On 
the state of the fine .rt* wilh the 
Istndus, 11 3j, note. On the ancient 
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siafi.* of lliiulustaii, idl. Oii the 
portion of India included in the em- 
pire of Darius Hystaspes,. "08, anti 
note. 

iletalialion, law of, with the Hindus, 
and other nations, 1. 2 IQ. 

Revenue. See East India Company. 
New plan, for the collection of, in 
India, IV. 2. Hindu mode of collect- 
ing7 V. -103. Mogul mode of col- 
lecting, 406. 

Retvard.s and punishmeiUs, future, little 
effect of, on the Hindus, I. 37-1'. 
Reynier, General, on the moral precepts i 
of the jMussulmans of modern Egypt, 
quoted, I. 3(i2, note. 

Rhandaterrah, assigned to the Company j 
by the Rajah of Cherik as security of 
a large standing debt, V. 267- 
Rice, the principal food of the Hindus, 
1.410. * 

Richardson, Captain, leads the storming 
party at, the capture ofiRaroach, VI. 
442. 

Richardson, Mr. quoted on the penances 
of the Fakeers, 1. 354, note. On the 
authenticity of ;Duperrou's fragments 
of the Zendavesta, 36y, note. His 
account of the respect paid to women 
by the Arabians, Persians, and Tar- 
tars, dis-puted, 389, note. 

Ritual of the Hindus, I. 432.* 

‘ Rizia, Sultana, reign of, if. 235. 

• Roads, state of the Chinese, II. IQS. 
Robberies, increase of, in India, to what 
attributable, V». 465. 

Roberts, Major, lead^^he storming 
parly at Pateeta, IV. ^8. 

' Robertson, Dr. quoted on the little re- 
gard d.ue to the early annals of nationsj 
I. 136, note. ' On the Hindu igno- 
rance of Alexander’s invasion of 
India, 145, note. On the abuse of 
subordination among baibarous.iribes, 
169, note. Falsely characterizes the 
Hindu law as arranged in natural and 
luminous order,- 197, note. Quoted 
on Mexican taxation, 279, note. On 
• the acknowledgment of a Supreme 
Rower by the American tribes, 2g2. 

- .^On the custom with the American 
' tribes of the wife burning herself- in 
the funeral pile of the husband, 3-59, 
note. Mistaken in considering the 
- litigious subtlety of thg#»Hindufflas a 
sign of high civilizatiSn7408, note? On 
'the pagoda of ChiHainbrum, TI. 3. 

SJOL. ’ 


; On the skill of the Mexicans in the 

j manual arts, 30, note. On the paint- 

j - ings of the Mexicans, 37, note. On 
I the mistaken notions of the Spaniards 
respecting the civilization 'of the 
iMe.xicans, 143, note. On the division 
of India into kingdoms and states in 
} the lime of Alexander, 165, note', 
j Rockets, army of Ahmed Abdallee 
[ thrown into confusion by the explo- 
sion of a magazine of, II. 409- 
Rockingham, .Marquis, succeeds Lord 
North as prime minister, IV. 463. 

Roe, Sir Thomas, his embassy to the 
Mogul court, I, 29; II. 317. Quoted 
on the Mogul buildings, II. I. 

Rohillas, name of, whence .derived, 

II. 288, note.' Their state, by whom 
founded, 405. Attacked by the Mah- _ 
^ rattas and the Mogul, III. 485. 
Qualities and conduct of their chiefs, 
487. Their perilous situation, from 
the Subahdar of Oude and the Mah- 
, rattas, 49O. Form a treaty with the 
Subahdar, 492 ; the conditions of 
' which he fails to fulfil, 4g4. The 
JMehrattas-and the Subahdar, each bid- 
ding for their alliance, they join the 
Subahdar and the English, ‘ 4Q6, 
Their destruction concerted by the 
Subahdar and the English, 498.*Pre- 
texts by which this measure was 
vindicated, 499. {;^s accomplishment, 
507. , Features of cruelly attending 
if, 509, note. This war one -of the 
charges against ]\Ir. Hastings on his 
iiixpeachment, V. 54. Voted by the 
House of Commons not worthy of 
impeachment, 55. « 

Ross, Lieutenani-C^onel, when repri- 
manded by the iJmector-s, the censure 
stnack out bv the Board of Control, 

V. 69. 

Row, Balagee, Mahratta General, ac- 
■ count of, IIL 128, 179. 

Row, Govind, brother of, Fntty Sing, 
ly. 48. 

Rovv, Madhoo. See Madhoo. 

Row, Narrain, assassinated. III. 530. 
Roy-royan, nature of the office of, III. 

^ '466. 

]^u^ffeh al Dirjant, grandson of Aurung- 
zebe, raised to the throne on the de- 
position of Feroksere, II. Suc- 

ceeded by his brother Ruffeh a! 
Dowla, ibid. 

Rumbold, Sir 'fhomas, succeeds Lord 
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Pigot a& Governor of jNIadns, IV 
1-2 buspends the Committee of 
Circuit, and summona theZemmdars 
to Madras, 125 His corrupt and 
mercenary proceedings in Uie busi 
ness of tlie Zemindars, 126, 127 
His conduct stro igly condemned by 
the Court of Directors, ISO Dis 
missed from the Company a service, 
vMlh four members of the Madras 
council, 138 Parliamentary pro 
ceedings against him, 463 

Husscl, ^Ir a] pointed resident it Tan 
jore, IV 1 14 One of the Com 
miltee of Circuit, to explore the 
Cirtars, lo 

Russia, attempts of, to obtain a passage 
to Ind a, through the Straus of Way 
gatz, I 7 

Russians, their deportment blended 
with a suaiUy of address, not war* 
ranted by their appearance, I 400, 
note Their experiness m the use of 
their rude tools, II 29 
Ryley, Mr his examination iii (he 
House rf Commons relaiiie to the 
Zemindars of Oude, VI «45 
R)ot8, husbandmen m India so deno 
tmiiated, I 271 Question, of iheir 
Interest in the soil whicli belonged 
to them, examined, 273 Resort to 
robbery lor a subsistence when dtuen 
to despair, 40a, note Example of 
thetr proHigacy in this respect, ibid 
Oppress oil or, by Dc» i Sing, agent 
of ilr Hasiinp, V 03 Their pos- 
scsssions licrcditar), 410 Oppres* 
sions exercised upon them by the Ze 
nimdars, ibid Handed over to the 
/ciumdars b) the Anelo-ltidian go 
\eriiment 411 Their importance, 
412 EiTvets of the fiinncial s)$icin 
< f Lord Coruualhs on thcin,412 

Saadiiollah Khan, loini the army of the 
Abdallce chief, jl 420 
*^a3dut Khan, Nabob of Oude, con- 
cerned m the I lot for tl e assassini- 
tion of Ilussun, II 39a Defeats the 
Mahrattas, 398 Taken ] rtsoncr iii 
the liattlc against Nad n,40t While 
a I rtsoncr acts triacherousl} against 
his sovcrcipii, 102 His death, 40J 
'•abianr, their nugnificcnt niaJe of hs- 
ing, II ihO, note 

Sabiistn, {rcsaicncc of, wiih the early 
eastern lut oils, I 3J5, note 


Sacontala, Hindu poem, story of, II 48 
Sacraments, what observed as, by the 
Hindus, I 43> 

Sacrifice, human bee Human 
Sadatullah, Nabob of Carnatic, III 85 
Saharunporc, taken from Zabita Khan- 
by the allied forces of the Mogul and 
the M hrattas, III, 487 
Saheb Rajah, decorated by the Trench 
with the title of Nabob of Arcot, III 
204 

Sahoo Rajah, III 526 
Sahujee, Tanjonne Prince, applies to 
the English to aid Ins restoration to 
the throne. III 77 FI es from the 
English, who, pretending lo assist 
hioi, side with his rival, 83 
Sailors, importance of training them for 
land operations. III 55, note 
St David, fort, built, I Attacked 

by the French, III 67 Taken by 
the French, igs 

St George first erected into a presi 
dencv.I 70 See further, Madras 
St Hefeiij, granted to the East India 
Company by rojal charter, 1 
St John, ^Jr opens the art cle of im 
pcachmeni in the case of Mr Hast 
Ings relative to the creating of inBii- 
ence, V 17G 

bt Thomas, town near Madras, account 
of III 74 
Sair Scebajer 

Salabut Jung, son of Nizam al Mulk, 
appoinlid to the sovereignty of Dec- 
can, on me death tf Mirzapha Jung, 
111 lOI His wars in ci neert with 
Russy, 128 Hisquarrel with Buss}, 
and subsefpient reconcilianon, JSG, 
137 Appoints hs two brothers to 
important stations, contrary to the 
advice of Bussy, 188 Mutiny 111 h s 
army, I8g His gnefj on Bussy s 
quitting him, 20a Concludes a 
treaty vvitli thcLnglish 252 Con- 
firmed, as SiibalnJar of Decc^n, by 
the treaty of Puns 342 Ilisdeaih 
inemioncl, V 259 

SalsctlL, seized by the English, IH 537 
Ceded to them, with other places, by 
Iti^oba, 538 Ceded tu them by the 
covcimnciit of Poonuh, 48 
^It, parlncrsliip between Clire and 
others for the niono^ oly of, III jW) 
Regulations rcs|>cciing the monopoly 
of, 3b7 Alicraiions rcspecimg the 
monopoly of, by LorJ Cornwallis, V 
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4 18. Monopoly of, taken by the 
Company in-Oude and Ferruckabad, 
VLSdO. 

Saltpetre, monopoly of, obtained by 
Clive, for the Company, III. 243. 
Samanides, account of, II. 215. 

Sambah, or Sambagee, succeeds his 
father Sevagee, II. 3Gg. His recep- 
tion of Akbar, son of Aurungzebe, 
who takes refuge with him, 370. 
Taken prisoner, and put to a cruel 
death by Aurungzebe, 372. 

Sangats, name given' to Indian villages, 
II. 378. 

Sanscrit language,’ excellences ascribed 
to it, II. 80. 

Sapor, victory of, not known to the 
" modern Persians, II. 65, note. 
Saidinapalus, sterling amount of his 
treasure, II. 1 83. 

Sartoriue, Major, V. 328. 

Sasnee, fort, taken by the English, VI. 
243. 

Sassanides, dynasty of, II. 41 1. 
Satt/imungul taken by the English, V, 

290. ' 

Salyavrata, Noah of the Hindus, fable 
of, 1. 1S6. 

Savauoor, Nabob of, reduced to depen- 
dence by Hyder Ali, III. 4l6. 

Saul tree, how used by the Indians, as 
the ordeal of withcraft, I. 423. 
Saunders, Mr., Madtas President, un- 
wisely advises an attack on Gingee, 
which fails, HI. 1 14. Enters into a 
' negotiation for peace with, Duplei.x, 
121. Departs for Europe, 132. 

Sayer duties, abolished, V. 417, VI. j 
240. 

Scalds, character of their poetry, II, 57* j 
Scandinavians, had a notion of some i 
mysterious power superior to their 
gods, I. 338, note. Counted their J 
unities to twelve, II. 40, note. Qua- ) 
lities of' which their young warriors I 
boasted, tor gain the good opinion.of j 
. their mistresses, 41, note. Their 
poetry, 57, note. ' J 

Scarlet, dyed best by the Chinese, II. j 
21, note. 

Schools, of the Hindus, II. 104. Of 
other Eastern nations, lOG. 

Scindia, Dowlut Row, English alliance 
with him attempted, VI. 157. The 
idea applauded and abandoned log. 
Attempt to make him substitute to his 
own, a British military force, 315. 


Defeated by Holkar, 3^. Invited 

^ to participate in the treaty^ of Bassein, 
330. Arrives in the vicinity of Boor- 
hanpore, 338. Further attempts to 
make him conclude a treaty similar to 
that with the Peshwa, ibid." Pressed 
fora declaration of his intentions in 
regard to the treaty of Bassein, 347. 
His declining a direct answer consider- 
ed as a warlike menace, 350. Joins 
with the Rajah of Berar in hostilities, 
354. Declares with the Rajah his 
dissatisfaction with the treaty, 356, 
Commanded to quit their threatening 
position, 357. Evade compliance, 
359. Various objects of the war 
against him, 394. Account of his 
French forces, 396. By the despolia- 
tion of the Emperor, becorhes sove- 
reign of India, 404. Deserted by the 
French commander, 413. His French 
force totally destroyed, 426. His ter- 
ritory in the Dooab taken, ibid. He 
and the Rajah separate their forces, 

432. Makes an overture of peace, 

433. Views of Lord Mornington re- 
garding him, 446. Treaty with him 
concluded, 448. Enters into the de- 
fensive alliance, 450. Leagues with 
Holkar, 466. Disputes of the British 

.with him, 499. Opportunity over- 
looked by him of performing a bril- 
liant exploit, 603. Complaints of the 
British against him, 505., Prospect of a 
war with him, 506. Account of his 
forces, 508. Joined by Holkar, 511. 
Evades the return of the British resi- 
dent, ibid. Professes amicable inten- 
tions, 516. Lord Cornwallis resolves 
on peace with him, 525. Treaty con- 
cluded, 537. ■ 

Scindia, Madagee, Mahratta chief, his 
possessions. 111. 528. .loins the parly 
of the Mutseddies against ILigoba,. 
532. Joins the parly of Nana Fnr- 
navese, IV. 34. Baroach given tip 
to him, and Ragoha placed in" his 
hands, 37. Dissension between him 
and Nana, 46. Negotiation between 
him and the English broken off, 
and war resolved on, ibid. .Amount 
of his forces 47. His camp surprised 
by General Goddard, and his armv 
put to flight, 4g. Alarm given to 
iiim by the capture of the fortress of 
Gualior, 52. Treaty of peace con- 
cluded with him', C66. His proceed- 

/> t; (> 
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mgs an object of jealousy lo ibe Eng, 
lish, V 11 Peace with him an aim 
of Air Hastings’s governnieni, ibid 
Gets possession of the Mogul and his 
dominions, 15 Directs his adsan 
tages against the Company, ibid ^Iis 
designs against the Mogul s eldest son, 
l6 Price asked by him, fi r an alh 
ance against Tippoo Saib, 3^3 His 
death and its cBecta, VI 
Scott, Major, agent to Sir Hastings, V 
40 Calls on Mr Burke to produce 
his accusations against Mr Hastings, 
ibid Reference to his speech relating 
to Mr Francis, 6l, note Presents a 
petition to the House of Commons 
from Mr Hastings, complaining of 
Mr Burke s representations, 103 Re 
buked by the Commons, for reviling 
the Alanagers, by animadiersioiis in 

i ioint l6g Sent to negotiate the nil 
itary reform at Oude, 103 Hiscon 
duct in the business, lC9, et seq 
Scott, Mr Jonathan, on the onginnl 
country of the Mahratias, quoted, II 
957, note On tin. depraicd charac 
ter of the inhabitants of Hindustan, 
404 

Scriptures teaching and study of, one 
oithe Hindu sacraments, 1 434 
Sculpture of the Hindus and Afexicans, 
I 34, and note 

Scythians, their conquests m Asia, II 
.07 linade Persia, S13 
Secundcr, his reign, II SOI 
Seer Muiakarcen, on the love of lenrn 
ing in India in the tune of Aliserdi, 
quoted, II 105, note On (he death 
of Gliazce ad Oien Khan, III ISQ, 
note Translator of, extciiuatts the 
crime of the Ulackfiolt tragedy, and 
accuses the English of a greater atro- 
city, 150, note 

^cctf, bankers nfMoorshedabad, account 
of. Ill 239 Put to death by Mecr 
Causiiii.OOS I 

Sriks, country of, well cuUiiatcd II 27, 
note riicir oricm and history, 377, 
">83 

'^elcucus, his conquests iii India, II 
.08 

‘'elf conuctin„ csidcnce. Us principle 
rxa iiinnl, \ 13^ 

Self delusion, Eiigliih in India, not well 
guarded against It, VI 280 
‘'ciiin, hii feign 11 290 
Vljiikwlcs, dynasty of, II 224 


Sepoys, Indian soldier*, account of, III 

19 

Sera, nahobship of, conferred *00 Hyder 
Ah, III 415 

Sereffraz Khan, grandson of JafHer, ac- 
count of. Ill 130 

Serfojee, llajah of Tanjore, resigns the 
pow ers of go\ ernmeni to the English, 

VI 268 

Serhind, plundered by Ahmed Abdallee, 
II 40S 

Seringapatam, bridge at, described, 11 
IS Preparations for the siege of, 
V 321 Lord Cornwallis 3 march 
upon, 357 Tippoo Saib defeated 
under Us walls, 273 Besieged, 274 
General Harris s march upon, VI 
106 liken by assault, 112 
Senngham, island, Us pagoda described, 
113 Characterized as constituting an 
era id the history of India, III 103.. 
Servants, Calmuck, Negro, and Hindu, 
characterized, I 169, note 
Senants of the East India Company, 
niubehav lour of, in the early period of 
the Company s concerns, I 59 Re- 
fraciory conduct of at Fort St 
George, S7 New regulations for the 
oienuncni of, QQ Sec further East 
ndia Company 
Seion, Mr hu account of the Nabob of 
Surat, VI .55,250 

Sevagee, founder of the Mahratta power, 
in an attack upon Sunt repulsed by 
the English factory, 1 80 Com- 
iiienccmeiu of his fortunes, II 358 
His exploits against Aurungzebe, 360 
Submits to the Emperor, but revolts, 
froiii being treated with contumely, 
3O2 Plunders Surat and rccoier* 
his former possessions, S04 Artfully 
obuins a truce, ibid Enters the ter- 
ritory of Golconda u ith 40 000 horse, 
and takes the forlrcss of Gingee, 
Vellore, and other places. 36 j Ex- 
tent of ins doiniiiions at his death, 367 
Severndroog, siiuannn of, HI 1 j.’ 
Taken byClivc, 153 1 iirihcraccount 
of, V 342 Token by Colonel Stuart, 
after mm ense labour, 344 
Sex, female, characierizvil as ihe greatest 
admirer* of the in litary characier,and 
most dev oled 10 supersi it ion and priests, 
1 iUj, note Sec f irtlier, Women 
Shajb, ad Dicn, S( n of Ghazic ad Dien, 
accountof, II 412 
Shah Jehan bee Churriim 
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Sh.ih Naimi, iliiidii nucin, accoiiiu of, 
II. 57; 

Sli.ijce, laiher of Sev.igce, account of, 
and his (.-.xpluiu^ II. 358, and note. 

Shaiita Khan, sent by .■\urung/.cbe to 
command in Deccan, II. oGl. Wound- 
ed in his bed .at Poon.ih by .t banditti, 
and Ins son killed, ibid. 

Shaw, quovci! on the dexterity of Hindu 
merchants in calculation, 1. -US. 

Shelburne, Lord, appointed prime mi- 
nister, IV. -KiS. 

Shcrc Khan, hh> contests with and per- 
fidy to Ilumaioon, II. l’87. Ilis an- 
cestry, 'J88. Killed by an explosion 
of gunpowder, -8i). His various be- 
neficial esiablishmenU, tiqu, 

Sheridan, .Mr. his speech on the Oude 
charge against Mr. Hastings, .consider- 
ed ai one of the brightest clfori.s of 
English eloquence, V. (jg. .Sums 
up the evidence on this charge, t*l7. 

Sheaada, son of .Vulumgecr tlie .Second, 
invades Bengal, III. 25.3. Repulsed, 
257. On the assassination of hi.s f.i- 
ther assumes the stale and title of Em- 
peror, 2b't). Defeats the. Governor of 
Bahar near Patna, 2()l. Ls defeated 
in turn by .Meeran and the English, 
2(33. Elies to Bahar, 20' L Defeated 
by the English at Gyah Maunpore, 
276. Visited by Major Carnac, who 
negotiates a peace with him, 279. 
War being renewed, is again defeaietl 
and a second treaty made, 314, 31.5. 
Further arrangements of the English 
with, 362. Interview of Lord Clive 
with, 378. Confirms to the English 
the government of the Northern Cir- 
cars, 401. Conducted by Mahralta 
chiefs to Delhi, 484. In concert with 
the Mahrattas, atiaclts the country of 
Zabita Khan, 485. Reduced to ab- 
ject dependence on the Mahrattas, 
4g4. Revenue due to him refused by, 
the English, .513. Defeated byZahita 
Khan, and obliged to remit arrears of 
tribute, 552. Conduct of Mr. Hastings 
respecting him, V. lli Submits him- 
self to the power of Scindla, 14, VI. 

, 404. Cruelty of his treatment by 
Gholam Khadur, ibid. Places him- 
self under the protection of the Eng- 
lish on theirtaking Delhi, 4l6. Provi- 
sion made for him and his family, 482. 

Shipping, CommiUee of, at the India 
House, HI. 8. ^ 


Shirley, Sir Robert, Ambassador to Per- 
sia, 1. 52. 

Shiiabroy, ILajah, Naib Duan of Patna, 
arre.stcd and sent to Calcutta, HI. 
470'. .Acquitted after a confinement 
of two years, 483. Dies of a broken 
heart, ibid. 

Shore, Sir John, Lord Tcigmnouth, his 
account of the practice of silting in 
dherna, 1. 20y, note, ilis ideas of 
the impmetabilily by the Company’s 
servants of reform in the government 
of India, V. 400. In favour of the 
ryots, agailist the Zemindars, 412. 
His description of the Company's ser- 
vaul.'i lamentably Inn*, 504. Succeeds 
Lord Coriuv'allis as Governor- Gene- 
ral, VI. 18; Directs his attention to 
Nizam .Ali and the Mahrattas, ibid. 
Urges the Nabob of Oude to arrange 
the internal administration of his 
country, of). His proceedings at 
Lucknow, 42. His conduct respect- 
ing the bastarily, gmd consequent de- 
position, of iAlirza Ali, Ntibob of 
Oude, 4(3. Ilis conduct approved 
and commended by the powers at 
honjc, 48. Resigns, and sails for 
England, 6' 1. 

Shnmse, sovereign in Deccan, 11. 307. 

Siddee, meaning of the appellation, II. 
3()7. 

Siddee Jore, assas.sinaied for losing Dnn- 
da Uajapore, of which he was Gover- 
nor, H. 30’G. His assassination aveng- 
ed by his brother, who surrenders the 
fort of Gingerah and the fleet ofBee- 
japore to Aurnngzcbc, ibid. 

Simoga, taken by the Bhow, in alliance 
with the English, V. 350. 

Sinners, enumeration of, from the Insti- 
tutes of Menu, who sufi’er some mor- 
bid change in their bodie.s, I. 348. 

Sirbullund Khan, invited to court by 
Fcrok.sere, to act against the Syed 
brothers, II. 3gi. 

Sirhind, taken from the Seiks, by Shah 
Auluni, II. 379- Plundered by Ah- 
med Abdallee, 408. - 

Siva, Hindu gPd, indistinct nature of his 
functions, I. 298. 

Skinner, Sir Thomas, proceedings res- 
pecting in parliament for infringing 
the East India Company’s monopoly, 
I. 88. ' 

Smith, Colonel, appointed one of the 
Select Committee at Calcutta,. Ill,, 
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382 His retreat to Tnnomalee after 
being defeated by Hjder, 419 
caUed, 423 Ee^toied, 424 
Stntih, Gencril, employed in expelling 
Ameer Khan from the Com|>any’s 
territory, VI 497 

Smith, Dr Adam, on the causes vvhfch 
render astronomy the first science cul- 
litated by a rude people, quoted, I 
90 On the proMnee of philosophy 
to connect the apparantly disjointed 
objects of nature, 92 note 
Sn itli, Mr depriiecl of his seat in the 
Madras council, IV 138 
Society See Human Nature 
SofTandes, account of, II 2 lo 
Soldier, Hindu, ceremonies to be ob- 
served by, I 445 

Soliman, son of Dara, defeats his uncle 
Suja, II 338 rUes from Aumng- 
zcbe 10 the Rajah of Serinagur, 342 
Betraved by the Rajah, and imprison- 
ed by Aurungzebe, 348 Desires lo 
bebehctdid, fearing the pousta, 354, 
note 

boiinerat, his description of the state of 
Momcn in India, 1 383, note On 
the architecture of the Hindus, quot- 
ed, II 10 His descrtpiion of an 
Hindu looip, 10, note Describes the 
mode in nlnch an Indian car]>enicr 
performs Ins iiork, 31, note Quoted 
on the state of the fine arts with the 
Hindus, 33, 30, note On the laws 
and religion of the Hindus encourag 
tng a spirit of restlessness and narfare, 
lOl, 102, note 

SoofTces, sect among the Afghauiis, ac- 
count of, II 70, note 
Soonda, taken by Hjdcr All, III 4l6 
Sooraje Mul, II 414 Forms a <chemc 
for the ruin of Ohazec ad Dicn, 
415. 

Sonri, a Gaunaii, Ins rcioll, II 227 
bpeke, Mr chosen Vice-Frcsidcnt of the 
council, and dcimiy Goicmor of loti 
\Villijm, VI J18 

Spencer, Mr succcols Vansiilartas Pre- 
sident of Bengal, III 321 
Spice trade, attempted by the Hast India 
CuQipanj, I 32. 

Spies, crimes in India not remedied by 
a lysleni of, V. 497 

Spinning, skill of the Hindus m, from 
the softness of \hcir hands, II, t5 
Spirits, account of the Hindu sacrament 
of, I 439. 


Sraddhas, monthly ceremonies of the 
Hindus, account of, I ^43 
Staionmis, on the ipathy of the Hindus 
lo offices of Inimaiiiiy^ quoted, I 404 
On their expertness in the use of ihetr 
rude tooU, II SI, note 
Stephenson, Colonel, talcs Jalnapoor, 
VI 428 Joins the ariuv of General 
Welleslej, 43 1 Takes Boorhanpore 
and Assctighur, 432 Commands a 
division in the sie^e and capture of 
Gauilghur, 437 

Stewart, Mr Charles, on the clnrncter 
of Shaisla Khan, quoted, I 107, note 
On the Kings ot Behar being lords- 
panmount of India, which he re- 
futes, 179, note Charged nith hav- 
ing softened the ^ccounl of the inso- 
lence of Kei Kobad to his father, 

247, note 

Stinkards, name given to an order in 
society among the Natchez, I IC9, 
note 

Story telling, Hindu amusement, 1 4lG. 
Amosemtni ivith the negroes of 
Afnca, ibid noie 

Strachej, Edward, 01 e of the Moor- 
shedibad jud^s, Ins excellent remarks 
on Indian Jurisprudence, V £31, 
note 

Strachey, ^Ir HI 3CC ^ 

Strachey, Sir H on the tyranny of the 
Mahraita power, quoted, II 174 
On the expense Ryois are subject to « 
In prosecuting their suits, V 459, 
note. Mintioiis circumstances u Inch 
obstructs the convicliofi of delin- 
quents in Indian administration of 
justice, 477. On the practice of per- 
jury in Iiidi3r49t 

Stuart, Colonel, attacks and takes Din- 
digul, V. 289 Commands at the 
siege of Scicrndroog, S42, 3fig, 374 
Commands the Bombay army, VI. 
96 Repulses ilppoo Saib, 100 Ar- 
mes before Scnnga|iatam, 108. 

Stuart, General, claims the iniliiary sta- 
tion at Tanjorc, IV 114 Disputes 
in the council of Madras rcsjiccling 
the question of Ins being norinliateu 
to the court of tlic Rajah of Tanjorc, 
ns His concern in the arrest of 
Lord Pigot, 119 Succeeds Sir Lyre 
Coote in the command of the Madras 
army, 223. llefuses to obey the or- 
ders of the Madras prctideni, 228. 
Defeated before Cuddalore, 235. Pul 
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under arrest and sent to England, 
, 239. . . ' . 

Student, one of the periods into which 

' life is distributed by the Hindus, 
account of, I. 377. 'Frivolous ce- 
remonies his main business, 378, 
and note. Dress prescribed for, 445. 

Subactagi, account of, II. 215. 

Subahdar, meaning of, 1.^312, III. 84. 

Subahs, number into which the Mogul 
Empire was divided on the death of 
Akbar, II. 312. 

Subder Ali, Nabob of Carnatic, assassi- 
nated, III. 87. 

Succession, right of, in children, sug- 
gested in a very early period of society, 
I. 210. Hindu-ldvvs respecting, 211. 

Sudder Duanee Adaulut, Court of Ap- 
peal in India, how constituted. III. 
470. Sir Elijah Impey appointed 
Judge of, with a salary, 306. Opinion 
of the English lawyers upon this ap- 
pointment, ibid. Reflections of the 
Select Committee pf the House of 
Commons upon it, 307. Regulations 
introduced into it, 309. Check, pro- 
posed respecting the proceedings in, 
V. 425, note. 

Sudras, Hindu servants or slaves, de- 
graded state of, I. 167. 

Suffder Jung, made Vizir to Ahmed 
Shah, II. 410. His contests with 
the Rohillas, ibid. Revolts, 413- 
Dies, 4 15. 

SuffVein, Admiral, sails with a fleet for 
India, IV. 205. Defeated by the 
English in Praya Ray, 207 His en- 
gagement with the English fleet off 
Ceylon, 214 : further engagement off 
Negapatam, 21 7. His character, ibid. 
Takes Trincomalee, 218. In a naval 
engagement, after taking Trincomalee, 
breaks six of his captains for miscon- 
duct, 220. Follows the English fleet 
from Trincomalee, and another en- 
gagemenl takes place, 236. 

Suja, son of Shah Jehan, and Subahdar 
of Bengal, his character, II. 337- 
His conduct on the illness of his 
father, 338. Defeated by his brother 
Aurungzebe, 344. Seeking refuge 
with the Rajah of Arracan, is be- 
trayed and imprisoned, 348. A Patan 
chief, from personal resemblance to 
him, uroclaimed King of India, 368. 

Sujah Klian, account of. III. 138, 139- 

Sullivan, Mr. appointed agent to the 


i Nabob of Carnatic, IV. 196. Ap- 
pointed minister to the court of the 
[ Nabob, igs. Plans the expedition 
I into Coimbetore, 239. His contract 
I for opium, V . 1 84. 
j Sully, instance v,ited by, of the difier- 
; ence between the neat produce of 
I taxes, and the amount taken from the 
people, I. 279. 

I Sumatra, fiist trade to, I. 37. 
j Sumner, Mr. .arrives in India with 
I Clive as'Member of the Select Com- 
, mittee at Calcutta, III. 34g. His 
I concern in private trade, 366. ' 

SumrOo, German officer in the service 
of Meer Causim, III. 306. His as- 
sassination ofl’ered by SnjaDowla to 
the English, 315. Abandons Suja 
Dowla, and seeks service with the 
Jaats, 359. 

Sun, reserve of the modern Brahmens 
respecting the title of Deva given to 
it, I. 326, note. Heat, light, and 
flame of the sun shadowed forth by 
the three principal gods of the Hin- 
dus, 332. Hindu prayer to the sun, 
334. Sun worshipped by other na- 
tions, 335, note. Temple erected to 
the sun, at the e.xpense of the entire 
revenues of Qrissa for twelve years, 
II. 12, note. 

Sungarpore, taken by Sevngee, II. 360. 

Supervisors, board of, sent to India, III. 
428. Lost in their passage, 431. 
Further appointment of, 460. 

Supreme Council in India, first appoint- 
ment of, and of whom composed. III. 
457. Disagreement between, at the 
first meeting, 519. Two parties in, 
521. Announce their powers to the 
^ difl’erent provinces, and require from 
each a statement of its situation, 525. 
Object to a treaty made by the Bom- 
bay Council with Ragoba, 542. Treat 
with the Poonah government, by a 
negotiator of their own, 544. Forbid 
the Bombay Council to receive Ra- 
goba within the limits of their govern- 
ment, 549. Their dissensions respect- 
ing the widow of Burdwan and her 
son, 552 ; respecting Nuncomar, 561. 
Their acrimonious debates as to the 
most eligible plan for levying taxes, 
IV. 4 ; on the appointment to the 
office of resident of Oude,/ I7 ; on 
the management of the household of 
the Nabob Mubarek iil Dowla, 21 ; 
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on ihe resolution of the Madras Pre- 
sidency to aid the Alutseddies, who 
proposed to restore Ragoba, 30 Ao- 
poinl a force to march across India to 
Bombay, Jl Their view inihisin- 
determmate and obscure, 40 Dis 
avow the treaty dictated by the Mah- 
ratns to the Bombay army, 45 Sus 
pend the Governor of Madras, 174 
Porm a treaty with the Nabob of 
Carnatic, without the knowledge of 
the Council of Madras, I96 Fur- 
ther instances of their opposition to 
the Madras Presidency, 24g Oppose 
the Supreme Court of Judicature 
See the next arlicle Appoint the 
chief justice, judge of the Sudder 
Duannee AdauUit, 306 
Supreme Court of Judicature, establish- 
ment of, and powers given to it, IV 
267. Its operations cruel to the tiiha- 
hiiants, 269 , interfere with and sus- 
pend the collecnon of the revenues, 
271,993, suspend the administration 
of justice, and annihilate the powers 
of government, 273 Instances of its 
oppressive spiru, 980 Its conduct 
ill the Patna cause, 283 , and Dacca 
cause, 280 Its servants arrested by 
the Supreme Council, 2Q4 Supreme 
Council petition parliament against 
lU proceedings, 290 Bill passM for 
restraining ii, 469 

Surat, first trade of the English (0, 1 26 
English factory cstabliMied at, ibid 
Contest at, of the English with the 
Portuguese, 43 English trade to, 
sus{)cndcj, 71 English factory at, 
attacked by the Mahrattas, 86, seized 
by Aurungzebe, 107 • restored, thul 
Tho place plundered by Sevagee, II 
369,364 its situation, VI Its 

historj,ibd ctsvq English attempt 
to place the gov ernment of, on a new 
footing, 254 Ucsolutmn taken to 
<!cpose ihe Nabob of, 957 Hcasotiing 
of the Governor General in support 
of the inevsiire, ibid Mode in which 
It was cifLCted, 250 

Surja Sidlunta, chief Hindu book of 
asirononv},! 89 

S)>ics, Mr arrives in India with Clive as 
Member of the Select Coumiittce at 
CalculU, HI 349,302 
Synies. on the Bitmaiis, quoted, II 
150, 200, note 


Tadkeratussiilaiin, historical Hindu 
treatise, II loi 
Taheretes, account of, II 214 
Tanjore, taken by Shajee^ father of Se- 
vagee, II 359 Heirs to the Rajah- 
ship of, ibid Account of, and its 
pnnees. III 78 Motive of the 
English fnr invading it, 80 Their 
first warlike operations in, ibid Ex- 
pedition of the French against, IQS 
Views of Mahomed Ah against, 338 
Terms on which Prelaupa Sing, the 
Rajah of, is allowed quiet possession 
of his territories, 340 Contention of 
the Rajah ‘of, with Mahomed Ah, 
respecting the mound of Cavery, 346 
Views of the English and Mahomed 
Ah, as to his territory and supposed 
vvealth, IV 74. Rajah of, wrests 
from the Marawars a territory taken 
from his dominions, 78 War wtili 
On this account, discussed by the Ma- 
dras presidency, and urged by ihp 
Nabob of Carnatic, 79, 80 The pre- 
sidency complies, and the Ilajah i» 

, rcduct^to sign a treaty with the Na- 
bob, 35 Disapproving of this treaty, 
the presidency threaten to renew hos- 
tilities, 86 War renewed, 98 Letter 
I of the Rajah to the English com- 
1 mander, ibid The Rajah defeated, 

I dethroned, and imprisoned, lOI. 

! Treatment of, while a prisoner, 103 
Restored, Hi. Resident established 
aiTanjorc, 114 The country over- 
run by Hyder, 181 Battle of, 2t2 
Ameer bing. Rajah of, deposed, VI, 
9G7 His death, 301 
Tanks at Achcl, injury that would have 
resulted, had Lord Cornwallis dcs- 
I Uoyed them, VI. 104 
Tapanouly, restored to the English by 
the treaty of Pans, HI 342 
Tartars, religion of, I 321, note Cha- 
racterized, as sober, accurate, dexter- 
ous, and fitthAil,!/ 188, note 
Tatu, detached from the dominions of 
ihu Mogul, and added to those of 
Nadir Shah, 11.404 
faxatton, outline of tliat of the Hindus, 
I. 247 Qualiiics desirable m a system 
uA 24g Lvils resulung from uncer- 
lainlv III, 250 , from uneqiial partitioii 
of, ibid , from such as Impedes pro- 
duction, 251 , from such asulmmishes 
useful qualities m the people, ibid 
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, Taxation of the Hindus tried by these 
qualities, 252. Instance of the differ- 
ence between the neat produce of 
taxes and the amount taken from the 
people, 279. * In Mexico and Persia 
taxation paid in kind, 280. Paid in 
kind in China, II. 193,281. Taxation 
of the Mahomedans, II. 454. Com- 
pany’s territories in India over-taxed, 

IV. 12'. 

Taylor, Mr. sums up the charge of con- 
tracts, on the trial of Mr. Hastings, 

V. 217* 

Teeg Bahadur, prophet of the Seiks, ac- 
count of, II. 378- 
Teignmouth, Lord. See Shore. 
Telingana, one of the divisions of Dec- 
can, extent and boundaries of, II. 
254. 

Tellicherry, exploits of the English gar- 
rison at, IV. 204. 

Temples, Hindu. See Pagodas. Mexi- 
can temples, IT. 6. Temple of Jeru- 
salem, cost of, in building, 183, note. 
Tennant, quoted on the Hindus drown- 
‘ ing themselves in the Ganges, 1. 358, 
note. On the preferable attention 
paid to animals in India, 36s, note. 
On the proneness of the Hindu hus- 
bandmen to robbery, when driven to 
despair, 405, note. On the Hindu 
propensity to abusive language, 409. 
On the inferiority of the Hindus to 
Europeans in every art but weaving, 
II. 15, note. Ascribes the brilliant 
colours of the painted cloths of the 
East to the goodness of the water, 20, 
note. On the appearance of an Hindu 
field after one ploughing, 22, note. 
On the state of the art of painting 
with the Hindus, 35. On the use of 
glass by the Europeans in India, 42, 
note. Could find in the Sanscrit re- 
cords of Benaies no history of the 
country, 6 1, note. On the tendency 
of the Hindu superstition to estrange 
mankind, 166, note. 

Tenure in land. See land. 

Telteeah, fort, sufferings of the English 
in an attack on, VI. 248. 

. Thales, his mathematical knowledge,!!. 

- 133. 

Thamas Koolee Khan. See Nadir 
Shah. 

- Thiagar, taken by the English, 1!!. 234. 
Thorne, Robert, suggests the practica- 


bility of the North--VVest passage, 

. I. 5. 

Three, numeral, virtues ascribed to, by 
the Hindus, II. 78. 

Thurlow, Lord, opposes the appoint- 
ment of Lord Macartney to the office 
of Governor- General of India, V. 38. 
In the House of Lords, declares 
against uncertain evidence, 122. As- 
serts that the acts of the Commons 
are not those of the people, who are a 
body unknown to the Lords, 174. 
Considers the misrepresenting the 
conduct of judges, and magistrates, as 
a crime of’ a very high nature, 250. 
Animadversions on this supposition, 
ibid, et seq. Speech of Burke on the 
subject, 254, note. 

Tibet, reduced by one of the Generals 
of Shah Jehan, I!. 332. 

Time, account of, as a divinity in the 
laws of Zoroaster, I. 337. 

Timery, fort, taken by the French, III. 
204. Retaken by the English, 227. 

Timidity, feature of the Hindu charac- 
ter, I. 407, and note. 

Tinivelly, commencement of the war 
in. III. 132. Attempts of the Eng- 
lish -to reduce it to more profitable 
obedience, I74. Plundered by Hyder 
Ali, 423. 

TiTOoo Saib, repelled in an attack on 
Colonel Baillie, !V. 16I. Lays siege 
to Wandevvash, 1 79. Raises the 
siege, 184. Joins the French at Porto 
Novo, 212. Defeats Colonel Braith- 

, waite, on the banks of the Coleroon, 
213. Succeeds his father, Hyder 
Ali, 224. State of his army when 
joined to that oLhis father, 229. Re- 
tires from Carnatic, ibid.v Loses Man- 
galore, 231. Takes Bednore, 233. 
Invests Mangalore, ibid. Negotiation, 
into which he had entered with the 
English, broken off, 237. Further 
proceedings against him, 239. Ne- 
gotiation with, again broken off, 243. 
Attacks Mangalore and is repulsed, 
245. Peace with, 247. Statement 
' of his subsequent conduct, V. 260. 
Lord Cornwallis accused of breaking 
public faith with him, by the arrange- 
ments with the Nizam, 263. Sus- 
pected of hostile designs, 206, His 
disputes with the Rajah of Travan- 
core, 269. His demands on the Ra- 
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jah, 273 Attacks his lines, and nar- 
rowly escapes, 277* Forces the lines 
and ravasjes the country, 287 Cor- 
respondence between him and Gene- 
ral Medows, ibid Dm ea back the 
dit ision of Colonel Flo)d,2gi Forces 
the English depots of Caroor and Sat- 
Umungul, 292 Hts stratagem for 
cutting off the English ar/ny frus- 
trated, 293 Iniades Carnatic, 5t)5 
Plunders the island of Seringham, 
ibid Plan of his operations, 3l5. 
His conduct in the battle of Arikera, 
324 His negotiations with Lord 
Cornivallis, 320 Sends a takeelto 
treat with the allied army, 337 The 
inferiority of hia means beira)ed by 
the feebleness of his operations, 3^2 
Rciakes Coinibelore, 356. Offers to 
send takeels for the settlement of dis- 
putes, but ihe offer refused, ibid 
Po iiioi) of his army before Seringa- 
patam, 3G0 His camp attacked by 
the English during the nigtil, 362 
Sucral of liis redoubts taken, 370 
Lnsa of men on both sides, 373 
Ttiakes osertures through the Coim- 
betore prisoners, 374 Negotiations 
comiiiciiccd, 37s Two of his <ons 
lecmed as ho^taacs in the British 
caiiij), 380 Cerciuony of their re- 
ception, 381 DeUnitnc treaty de 
lucred by them to Lord Cornwallis. 
385 Character of the ibunsc terms 
in ssliicii the English sneak of T,,,- 
poo, 38/ Prosperity of his country, 
and atiacliiueiU of his subjects to him, 
389 Question of profit iml loss to 
the En.hsh by the war wiili htm, 
3*^2 lltctitcs coldlv an offer of a 
more anticabli* ciinuexion, on tlic re- 
storaiion of his sons to liini, V f 34 
Ills iiroclainjtuin fur aid agaiim the 
Fn^lish, I ubhihed in the Isle of 
1 rance, G4 Lord Mormn^tnn m 
diiccd by this proclainatioti to declare 
war a;;amst him, (iQ Dcunmls of 
tlie Goiern ir-Gciieral on itiui, 0| 
Sends a Idler to tlic Goi-ernor Gldc- 
ra], dcclaraiori of picific inteiMiOiis 
93. Prelates an imbasiv to Iratici, 
War comiiicncal, <)6 Makts 
fresh osctlurcs, 97 Amount of the 
arm) sent a..ainit him, ihid ^Marches 
agjimt the Uoinbay arms, 00 Com- 
pelled by Geiierjl Siuail to ictr^ji. 


lOU Defeated in the action of Mai- 
silly, 106, Sends another merture, 
108 Draught of a preliminary treaty 
transmitted to him, 110 Particulars 
of the siege in which lie is killed, 
112, et seq Generous reception of 
In', sons by Major Baird, who hid 
been cruelly treated by him, 120 
His dead body found, 122 lleiro- 
spect uf the news by which he nas 
guided, 125 His character, 128 
Superior state of his country com- 
jared witli the Carnatic and Oude, 
129. Hts mind strongly tinctured 
wiiU religion, 131 Papers relaiue 
to Ins connexion with the French 
found in his palace after his death, 
133 His poverty, 136 Settlement 
of Ills family, 143 
Togrul Beg, account of, II 224 
Toots of ihe Hindus and other rude na- 
tions, II 29 

Tooth of Mahomet the Third, buried 
with solemn nomp, and a tomb 
erected over >1, 11 263 * 

Tor|»s$es, Indo-Poriugntse so denomi- 
nated, ill 19 

Torments, self inflicted, that the Oit me 
Being IS deligluul with them m his 
worshippers accounted fur, 1 347) 
note Period in human society m 
uhich such worship suggests itself, 
352, note. 

Torture bee Rack 
Towersnn, Captain, executed by the 
Dutch at Aiuboyna, I 46 
Trade, begun with Russia by Chanccl- 
lour, 1 6 Opened witli Persia by 
ihe Ju)M JniJ/cj, 35 PrnaJc umJc 
injurious to the Last Iiidu Coiii|anv, 
59 CoinuiitltL of, and Committee 
to prevent prii ate trade, III 8 For 
account of private trade by tlie Com- 
pany s Servants, see East India Com- 
|uiiy and Servanis Aiuuimt uf ton- 
tut.c for private trade allowed by the 
biU for the rvuLwal of tlicCompatiy's 
charur, VI 8 

Iravcucorc, Ku)gor,mo<l(.of aoiimgrur 
his sms rrcriininctided by ihc priests, 
U. I?- 'Ivrritory of the Rajah oQ 
V v68 His alliance vvitii the Lng- 
Iish, ibid His Jispiilci wi|U lipiioo 
baib, .bQ Assisted by tin. Ln,^- 
Itsb, 271 Bu)» foils on Ills bound- 
aries of the Dutcli, 273 lawful- 
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nciS (if tlic [Mirchasc* questioned, 
ibid. Demands of Tippoo oil him, 
'-’76. 

'rreiMiry, (.'omp.my’s Committee of, 
its oecupalions, 111.7. 

'IViconopoly, account of, 111.8.7, 103. 
French attempt upon, ballled, 110. 
C'l.iimed by the .Mysorians, who had 
assisted in defending it, IIQ. Is dis- 
tressed for provisions, and becomes 
the seat of war, Ilf)) 1-0. Second 
attempt of the French upon, baffled, 
177. Alarmed at the operatioits of 
Lally, lt)8. 

'rrincomalce, taken by the F-ugli.sh 
from the Dutcli, 11 1. 195. T.iken by | 
the French, *J1'J. Natal battle near, 
2 " 0 . 

'rrinomalec, taken by the French, III. 
18'-’. Retaken by the English, 227. 
Country round it, desolated by Hyder 
•Ali,.-1-19, 420. 

Tripassore, taken from Ilyder by the 
English, IV. 185. 

Triptoleinns, laws of, I. 30g, note. 
Trivatore, fort, taken by the French, 

III. 204. 

Tronjolly, M. Coinmatider. of the 
French Hect in India, his engagement 
with the Etiglish oil' Pondicherry, [ 

IV. 1-10. 

Tuglick, his speech on the throne of 
Delhi being offered hiiii, II. 259. 
'After a short reign, killed by the fall- 
ing of the roof of a house, 26O. 
Tuglick, Grandson of Feroze, assassi- 
nated, after a short reign of five 
months, II. 2fiS. ' 

Turkey, or Levant, Company, expedi- 
tion of, to the East-Indies, I. I7. 
Turks, character of, I. 400, note.' Phi- 
losophical acquirements ascribed to, 
TI. 69. Rise and progress of, 2i4. 
Turner, Mr. his account of the Anglo- 
Saxon punishments, I. 218, note. 
His account' of Bootan and its Rajah, 

196- 

Tydore, hostilities to the English at, 
charged against the Dutch, I 39. 
Tythings of the Anglo-Saxons, resem- 
blance of, to the divisions observed 
'by the Incas, I. 177, note. 

Vach, Hindu goddess, account of, I. 
321, note. 

Vaivaswata. See Satyavrata." 


Valdorc, taken from the French by the 
English, III. 228. 

Vandeleur, killed in the battle of Las- 
warce, VI. 423. 

Vansiitart, Mr. called from Madras to 
lake the government of Bengal, JII. 
27 1. State of affairs on his accepting 
the office, ibid. Proceeds to Moor- 
shedabad to persuade Meer Jallier to 
consent to his own dethronement, 
273. Ilis measures respecting Jaffler 
opposed by several members of his 
council, 274. Recalls Sir Eyre Coote 
and Major Carnac from Patna, 283. 
His proceedings .against Ramnarain, 
the fatal error of his administration, 
ibid. Attempts in vain to mitigate 
the evils resulting from the private 
trade of the Comp.lny’s servants, 293. 
His visit to Meer Causim, on the 
subject of this trade, 296. Further 
op|)osition to his measures in the 
Council, 298. Returns to Europe, 
321. Appointed one of the Board 
of Supervisors for India, 428. Lost 
in his passage out, 431. 

Vasco de Gama, sails round the Cape 
of Good Hope, I. 3. 

Veda, or study of the Scriptures, one of 
the sacraments of the Hindus, account 
of, I. 435. Resemblance of the 
Vedas to the Zendavesta, 370, note. 
Characterized as containing nothing 
important or rational, ibid. 

Vedanti doctrine, account of, II. 74. 

Vedas, or four sacred books of the Plin- 
dus, I. 155. 

Veins and arteries in the human body, 
pretended accurate calculation of the 
number of, II. 103, note. 

Velore, taken by Mahomed Ali, III. 338. 
Relieved by the English against Hyder 
Ali, IV. 188. English army forced 
from cantonments to convey supplies 
to it, 202. Appropriated for the resi- 
dence of the family of Tippoo Saib 
after his death, VI. 143. 

Vellum, fortress, taken by the English. 
IV. 86. 

Verelst, one of the Belgal Council, and 
opposers of the measures of. Mr. 
Vansittart, the President, III. 274, 
Quoted on the free trade claimed by 
the Company’s servants, 2g2, note. 
One’of the Select Committee at Cal- 
cutta, 349. His concern in private 
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trade, .30^ Appointed chairntan of 
the Select Coinmuiee, 382. Succeeds 
Lord Clue as Goiernor of Bengal, 
383. His legiilatton of hil! rcimi* 
tances, 3Q3 Hesigns, ibid. 

Vicramaditya, soxereign of the world, 
real story of, II. 153 Other applt- 
cstian$ ot the name, 155. 

Vieta, lived m an tU-instructed ace, II, 
134. 

Virtue, English, reflection on, as 
arising from English treatment of the 
Nabob of Arcot, V. 308, note 

Vishnu, one of the Hindu gods, I 298. 
His various incarnations, 299. 

Visigapatam, seized by Aurungzebe, 1 
107. Taken from the English by 
Busvy, lil. 188. 

Umad al Mulk bee Ghazee ad Dien. 

Umber, sovereign m Deccan, wisdom 
of his government, II 327. Account 
of hts successors, ibid 

Uminir ul Hind, title bestowed on Ma-^ 
homed Ah, ill ■402. 

Universe, account, ’from the Qhagvat' 
Gce^a, of v\ic duplav of the Divine 
tutute in the form of, I. 330, note. 

Volcnnda, European troops, at the bau 
tie of, fly shamefully from the held, 
HI. t02, i03 

Volga, explored by Jeukinaon, an Insh« 
man, I IG 

Volne), quoted, on the elTcrotnacy and 
indolence of the Asiatics, I 413, 
note On ilic inference to be in- 
ferred as (0 tlic arts, from file Indian 
labynnlbs and temples, II G, note. 
His account of the acquisition m 
science of the .\rahians, 6$. How* 
ciurac(eriv«.d by Gibbon as a travel- 
hr, ibid notr Quoted un the Ca- 
ravanscras of Sjtta, IQS, note. 

Voltaire, imoifd, on the jofiy expres- 
sions and mean ideas of the Uomaiis 
towards their gods, 1 29.}, note. On 
ihe absurdity of refining upon the 
religion of ancient nations, 3S8, note 
On the absurdities of the religious 
jysicn) of Zorrusirr, 340, note On 
oblations aiul pciuiiccs, 350, note 
On the iinpracucability of legislators 
enjoining a corrupt niorahly, 363, 
note. Sajs, tU(xrsiitiDns are mva 
riabty those of the most tiurtible acts 
of wicltdnv.ss, 407, note On the 
invention of rude nations in the atis. 


II. 30, note*. Hu character of the 
Soi^ of Solomon, 52, note. Quoted 
on Eisterit poetry, SQ, note. Extract 
from hts La Pucelle d’Orleans, ibid. 
Quoted on the scanty atiaiDments of 
the l^ypiians, 205, note. On the 
dissensions between Labourdonnais 
and Dup]eix, III. 63, note. 

Voyages, various, account of, 1.3 to 18. 

Upton, Colonel, sent to treat with the 
Poonah government, HI. 544 Hu 
instructions, 545 His conduct m 
the negotiation, 546. Effects a com- 
promise of ciidiculties, 548. Con- 
cludes a treaty, 54p, Accuses the 
Bombay prcbideucy, and answers for 
the bacific designs of the Alahrattas, 
IV. 28. 

Usbecks, invade Transoxiana, 11 284. 
Invade the Eastern provinces of Per- 
sia, 312 Penetrate to Ghisni, hut 
compelled to retreat, 321. Attack 
Cabul. and are driven out of the pro- 
vince, 32G. Beaten acam in an at- 
tack upon Cabul, ami mcir own ter- 
mones invaded, 333. Subdued by 
Aurun^ehe, hut the soiereign rein- 
stated, 334. 

Utility, grand test of civilization, 11. 
J34. 

Wane, Sir Nicholas, accuses the Lon- 
don Company, as ilnevcs and confe- 
derates with pirates, 1. 1 17, note, and 
their servants at Surat of using trea- 
sonable expressions towards the 
King, ]2G. 

Wall, astonishing one builtby the'Dav- 
calans as a raui|>aTt against their ene- 
mies the Mexicans, 1 J, 7. 

Wallace, Colonel, Ins Operations against 
Holkar, VI. 483. 

Walbn Jau, title bestow td on Mahomtd 
Ah, lU. 4U2. 

Waiidcwasii, unnecessarily scion fire by 
Colonel Alderc/on, III 179 Taken 
by the Englisii, 221. Battle of, 223. 
Ucsiegcd by TippouSaib, IV. 184. 

War, art of,aaion^ llic ancunt Jliitdus, 
I. 181. Wars III Europe iii 174U, 
and 1744, III 45. 

Ward, Mr. quoted on the immoral in- 
fluence of the Hmilu religion, 1. 3C0, 
note. On the hiilc ciTcci uf fiiiure 
lewardi and punuhmenu on the 
Hindus, 374. On the icinptcs of 
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, ihe Hindus, II. 12, note. Sup- 
poses' the praises bestowed on the 
religion of the Hindus to be dying 
away from its being better known, 
103, note. Characterizes the Hindu 
religion as containing nothing in 
which a learned man can delight, or 
of which a benevolent man can ap- 
prove, 104, note. 

Ward, Rev. W. quoted on the wretched 
state of the Indian roads, II. 180, 
note. 

Ware, Major-General, killed in the 
battle of Laswaree, VI. 425. 

Warehouses, Committee of, at the 
India House, its nature. III. 7. 

Waring, Mr. Scott, quoted, on the 
Hindu mythology and history, I. 
145, note. On the pliancy of the 
Hindu religion, 326, note. On the 
character of the Persian women, S99> 
and note. His account of the Hindu 
poem, entitled Shah Namu,II. 57* On 
the nature of ancient Persian history, 
63, note. On the science of the Per- 
sians,' 69, note. On the extent of the 
Persian knowledge of astronomy, 90> 
note. On the wretchedness and mi- 
sery prevalent in the Persian annals, 
174, note. On the moral character of 
the Persians, I95, note. 

Watson, Admiral, sent with a squadron 
under his command to India, III. 127) 
151. Sails from Madras to Calcutta, 
154. Takes Calcutta in co-operation 
with Clive, 156. Bombards' Chan- 
dernagor, 160. 

Watts, Mr. chief of the factory at Cos- 
simbuzar, made prisoner by Suraja 
Dowla, III. 147. 

Weaving, skill of the Hindus in, to what 
ovving, II. 15. Superiority of the 
Mexicans in, 16. Skill of the Goths ^ 
in, ibid. Skill of the Babylonians, 
17, note. Spinning, weaving, and I 
dyeing, familiar to the Africans, 15, 
note. Art of weaving cqtton ascribed 
to Semiramis, 18. Skill of the Col- 
chians in, 20, note. 

Webbe, Mr. appointed with Mr. Close 
to depose the Nabob of Arcot, VI. 
287. 

Wellesley, Marquis, Earl of Morning- 
ton. See Mornington, Lord. 
Wellesley, Honourable Major-General 
Arthur,appointed one ofa diplomatic 
committee to act as occasion may re- 


quire in the war with Tippoo Saib, 
VI. 101. His military concern in 
that war, 105, 107. Appointed to 
the command of the army, for car- 
rying into execution the treaty of 
Bassein, 342. His rapid march, to 
Poona, to prevent its being set on 
fire, 343, Plenipotentiary powers of 
negotiation and war given lo' him, 
352. Writes a letter to Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, on the menacing position he 
had assumed, 357. Objects at which 
he was to aim in the war against 
Scindia, and the Rajah ofBerar, 394. 
Takes Ahmednuggur, 427. Defeats 
Scindia in the battle of Assye, 429. 
Receives an overture for peace, 433. 
In conjunction with Colonel Ste- 
phenson, gains the battle of Argaum, 
435. Lays siege to and takes Gawil- 
ghur, 43,6. Negotiates with the Ra- 
jah of Berar, 443, and conclqdes a 
treaty with him, 445. Ordered to 
commence hostile operations against 
Holkar, 468. Impeded in his mili- 
tary operations in Deccan by a fa- 
mine, 470. Withdraws into canton- 
ments, 473. 

Wellesley, Mr. appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of the territory of Oude, 
VI. 213. His appointment objected 
to by the Court of Directors, 230. 
Confirmed by tbe Board of Control, 
ibid. Resigns his situation and re- 
turns to Europe, 243. 

Wheeler, Mr. appointed Governor-Ge- 
neral of Bengal on the supposed re- 
signation of Mr. Hastings, IV. I6. 
Fills the vacancy in council occasion- 

I' ' ed by the death of Col. Monson, 20. 

I Whitehill, Mr. President and Governor 
of Aladras, pro tempore, IV. 122. 

Wigley, Mr. opposes Mr. Grey’s mo- 
tion for adjourning the trial of Mr. 
Hastings, as prejudicial to the jus- 
tice and character of the House, V. 
202 . 

Wilford, Captain, quoted, on the Hin- 
du dynasties, I. 139, “ote. On the 
deficiency of the Hindus in historical 
records, 144, note. On the Hindu 
mythology, ibid. On the story of 
the Noah of the Hindus, 149, note. 
On the amount of a year,of the Crea- 
tor, by Hindu computation, 287, 
note. On thcChrishna of the Hindus, 
308, note. On the contests of the three 
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gods of ihe Hindus for superiority, 
310. On the reserve of the Brah- 
mens respecting their god De«a or 
the sun, 327, note. Says that nei- 
ther the Hindus nor Egyptians had 
any work purely historical, II. 60. 
Considers the stale of ancient history 
in the East, as a blank in literature, 
Gl, note. Ascribes ignorance to the 
compilers of the Puranas, 102, note. 
On the propensity of the Hindus to 
appropriate every thing of antiquity 
to themselves, 162. Gives the real 
story of the Vicramadiiya of the Hin- 
dus, 153. 

Wilkes, Alderman, an advocate in the 
House of Commons in favour of Mr. 
Hastings, V. G5. 

Wilkins, Mr. quoted, on a religious 
comment upon the wanton odes of 
the Persian poet Hafiz, I. 328, note. 
On the voluntary inAiction of pain 
by the zealots of India, 354, note. , 
On the gross language of the Heto- 
padesa of the Hindus, 398. On the 

J uahiics which constitute the per- 
LCiion of a language, II. 81, note. 
On the self abasement of the Hindus 
before their kings, 171, note. 

Wilks, Colonel, on the states into 
which India was divided, quoted, 
II. 178 On the slate of civilization 
of ilic Mahomedan princes of Dcc- 
C.111, 182, note. On the increasing 
wreichcdness of the Indians the fur- 
ther they are traced in antiquity, 185, 
note Accuses l.ord Cornwallis of 
breach of faith with Tippno Saib, V 
2b7, note. AlTirms that Colonel 
Movd communicated inlcUtgeiicc of 
ilic luoiious of Tippiio Saib, but was 
iv.L credited, 291. lUs account of 
the assault on the Peilah, near Se- 
ringapaiani, 317, of the distressed 
state of tlic army at the siege of Ban- 
galore, 320 ; of the march of the 
armv from Arikcra to Caniainbaddv. 
324. 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, aitcinpis a 
iiorih-vvtsljvjssagc, j.G 
Wmlif, Sirlvlvvird, Chief Company’s 
servant at Fort St. George, suspected 
of dduupicticv, and recalled, 1. 87. 
Iinpri'unt Ins t mended successor, ibid. 
U’llclicrafi, prcv.ilciicc of, in India, I. 
421. I'lvc Mi'^niit tricti and executed 
for, in one uisinci, in 1702, ihid 


Women, condition of, with the Hindus, 
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ZabUa Khan, attacked by the Mahral- i 
las and the Empcior, and all his ter- 
ritories taken from him, III. 4S7, 
•tg'J. His territories restored to him 
by the MaliMiias, -J!)!. Defeats tile 

- forces of the Emperor, and evades the 
payment of arrears of tribute, -tga, 

2iemami, Captain General of the em- 
pire, his revolt against Akbar, li. 

aoi. 

Zemindar, meaning aitd j.ovver of the 
title, I. 271, III, <U)7. Zemindars, of 
the Nortliern Circais, summoned to 
[Madras, IV. 125. Further account of 
their ollice and power, V.dt)(i. Not 
proprietors of land, -107. 'I’lieir sys- 
tem suggested by ari»t<jcratical prin- 
ciples, -lUB. New arrangement re- 
specting them not to be reconciled 
with the interests of the great body 
of the ncople, -lOg. Their power 
abolished, 430. Ilelaliou between 
the Zemindars and the Ryots, 415. 
Administration of justice not possi- 
ble to be aided by the co-operatiou of 
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Zemindars, 500. Company’s war 
with the refractory Zemindars of 
f)ude, VI. 241. 

Zcndavesia, resemblance of, to the 
Vedas, I. 370, note. 

Zorliac, of the Hindus, borrowed from 
the Greeks and other tiaiions, II. 96, 
and note, 12?. 

Zillah, a district, and court of justice, 
VI. 422. 

Zillah .ludge.s, making them penal 
judges not good policy, V. 507. 

Zoroaster, Deity how described by, I, 
292. .Made tile duties of agricnlttirc 
a part of his religion, II. 27, note. 
Similarity of his religious system to 
that of the Hindus, I92. 

Znlfeccar Khan, subahdar of Deccan, 
.accompanies Shah Aulum in his 
wars, 11. 377. Coiulncl of, to the 
sons of Aulum on the death of the 
Emperor, 3B0, 381. Sides with .Moir. 
ad Dien, who succeeds to the throne, 
ibid. Is defeaicd by Ferokscrc, 383 : 
and strangled, 384. * 
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